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UN  I  FiCATiON— Expansion 


HOWARD  \V.  CALDWELL,  A.M. 


PREFACE 

fHIB  little  volume  of  Bources  is  sent  forth 
under  the  belief  that  it  may  be  used  ia 
high  schools  and  lower  college  classes  as 
a  convenient  basis  for  more  intensive  work 
than  has  been  done  in  the  grades.  The  first 
part  of  the  volume  presents  a  general  outline 
of  the  more  salient  features  of  our  country's 
history.  The  second  part  traces  its  territorial 
development.  In  use  the  two  parts  may  be 
handled  separately,  or  taken  together  in 
chronological  order.  The  most  skillful  teacher 
will  doubtless  develop  a  method  of  his  own, 
and  will  bring  all  the  matter  into  one  whole 
that  bears  upon  the  particular  topic  under  con- 
sideration. It  is  thought  that  one  year's  time 
shonid  be  given  to  the  study,  as  much  work 
in  narrative  texts  will  be  necessary  in  order 
to  make  connections,  and  to  give  the  student 
an  opportunity  to  test  and  correct  his  con- 
clusions by  comparing  them  with  the  more 
mature  work  of  our  great  historians.  The  im- 
portance of  the  tO])ic8  treated  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. The  growth  of  the  nation,  the  forma- 
tion  of  the  constitution,  its  interpretation,  and 


the  slavery  queetiou  have  formed  the  salient 
elements  in  our  national  life.  It  is  believed 
that  it  is  better  to  emphasize  a  few  points, 
and  to  investigate  them  thoroughly,  than  to 
scatter  the  student's  energies  over  all  the  is- 
sues that  have  divided  or  agitated  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  volume  is  sent  forth  to  the 
teachers  of  the  country  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  find  in  it  an  aid  to  better  work,  an  in- 
centive to  greater  interest,  and  a  means  to  se- 
cure better  results. 

H.  W.  Caldwelii. 
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INTRODUCTION 


METHODS  of  teaching  history  are  in  proc- 
ess of  transformation.  With  the 
change  in  method  comes  the  demand 
for  new  books;  so  if  anyone  asks  the  reason 
for  this  little  collection  of  sources  on  Ameri- 
can history,  the  answer  is  believed  to  be  found 
in  this  change.  The  compiler  is  pleased  to 
know  that  these  studies  have  been  received 
with  favor  by  many  progressive  teachers.  He 
feels  that  the  lack  of  proper  and  available  ma- 
terial is  one  reason  that  the  "laboratory 
method"  has  not  found  more  ready  acceptance 
in  the  past  by  a  larger  number  of  teachers. 
In  the  belief  that  this  collection  will  in  part 
supply  the  demand,  it  is  now  sent  forth  to  the 
school-world  in  this  more  permanent  form. 

In  many  Normal  schools  and  in  some  high 
schools  brief  reviews  are  demanded  and  given. 
In  such  cases  it  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  a 
wasle  of  time  to  hurry  through  some  text 
book,  repeating  the  work  that  has  been  done 
in  the  grades,  in  perchance  even  a  less  efficient 
way.  It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  fol- 
lowing ten  "studies"  help  to  solve  the  problem 
of  such  reviews.  A  few  suggestions  are  made 
in  regard  to  the  method  of  handling  this  ma- 
terial. A  note-book  should  be  in  the  hand  of 
every  pupil.  It  is  desirable  to  have  this  made 
up  of  loose  sheets  of  paper,  perforated,  so  that 
they  may  be  bound  together,  or  removed  and 
changed  in  place  at  the  will  of  the  pupil.  A 
cover  should  he  made  or  purchased  in  which 
to  keep  and  preserve  these  sheets. 
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The  next  and  most  important  matter  is  to 
bring  the  students  into  contact  with  the  oriei- 
nal  material  as  often  and  as  completely  as  possi- 
ble. For  this  purpose,  of  course  the  ''  sources  " 
must  be  accessible,  and  as  far  as  possible  in 
the  hands  of  every  pupil.  It  should  be  noted 
here  again  that  it  is  not  expected  that  the 
larger  part  even  of  the  facts  of  history  can  be 
obtained  from  these  sources,  so  a  good  narra- 
tive text  must  be  at  hand,  and  in  constant  use. 
The  "sources"  are  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  how  the  narrative  history  was 
formed;  but  more  especially  for  the  mental 
training  which  may  be  obtained  from  their  use. 
The  same  document  or  illustrative  extract 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  member  of  the 
class  that  each  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
criticism  of  all. 

With  the  material  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
class,  the  first  question  will  be  to  determine,  as 
far  as  possible  its  value.  To  do  ths  necessitates 
that  we  find  out  whether  the  document  is  what  it 
purports  to  be;  then  to  determine  whether  we 
have  a  correct  copy  of  it.  Next  we  must  find 
out  who  wrote  it,  and  under  what  circum- 
slances.  Finally,  the  character  of  the  author 
will  come  under  discussion.  Did  he  have  the 
opportunity  to  know  1  Was  he  able,  honest,  ed- 
ucated !  Was  he  writing  for  partisan  ends,  or 
did  he  attempt  to  tell  the  exact  truth?  These 
are  a  few  of  the  tests  we  must  apply  to  our 
material,  if  we  are  to  know  its  real  value. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  question  of  all  will 
be,  did  the  writer  know  of  his  own  personal 
knowledge,  or  did  he  gain  his  information 
from  beursay?     ^fler  W9  bftve  determined  tlj9 
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value  of  our  "source,"  we  next  procee<l  to 
analyze  it,  and  to  find  out  just  what  the  writer 
meant.  Here  we  must  notice  the  use  and 
meaning  of  words  at  the  time  the  document 
was  written,  and  no'e  any  changes  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  so  that  we  may  get  just  the  idea  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed.  A  series  of  questions 
will  often  greatly  help  in  this  analysis.  The 
ones  given  in  the  texf  are  only  intended  to  be 
suggestive,  and  so  may  be  supplemented  by 
others,  or  limited  by  omissions. 

The  next  step  will  be  to  classify  and  ari'ange 
our  knowledge.  In  the,  writer's  opinion  this 
is  the  hardest,  as  well  as  the  most  important, 
part  of  the  work.  A  logical  arrangement 
must  be  insisted  on.  A  careful  outline  must 
be  prepared,  containing  a  page  reference  to 
every  point  in  the  notes.  It  is  only  by  this 
careful  preparation  that  accuracy  in  thinking 
or  in  writing  can  ever  be  secured.  When  this 
work  is  completed,  then  the  last  step  in  the 
plan  can  be  taken  with  great  ease  and  facility, 
for  then  the  whole  mind  and  strength  can  be 
concentrated  on  the  composition.  The  mem- 
ory under  such  circumstances  is  not  burdened 
with  carrying  all  the  details.  They  are  indi- 
cated in  the  outline  and  in  the  notes  to  which 
it  refers.  It  goes  without  saying  that  every 
piece  of  student  work  when  completed  ahould 
be  tested  by  comparing  it  with  the  be^t  narra- 
tive texts,  or  with  the  teacher's  knowledge. 

One  final  idea  should  be  suggested.  Each 
of  these  studies  covers  many  years  of  time. 
The  evolution  of  the  topic  has  been  k'ept 
in  mind  in  making  the  extracts.  In  work- 
ing  up    the   material    then    into   papers  and 
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reports,  the  teacher  should  see  that  the  pupil 
has  noted  and  understood  the  changes  and  the 
reasons  therefor.  For  example,  if  the  topic 
be  the  "Economic  History"  of  the  United 
States,  great  pains  should  be  taken  to  call  the 
attention  to  the  changes  in  belief  in  regard  to 
the  tariff,  or  internal  improvements.  Let 
every  effort  be  bent  to  discovering  the  causes 
of  these  changes.  If  Webster  cease  to  be  a 
free  trader,  the  reason  for  the  change  should 
be  found  if  possible.  If  the  South  oppose  in- 
ternal   improvements,    let    the   cause    be   un- 


These  studies,  then,  are  committed  to  my 
fellow  teachers  in  the  hope  that  they  may  aid 
them  a  little  in  solving  the  diiEcult  problem 
of  how  to  get  our  children  to  understand  their 
own  history,  and  to  get  such  im  understand- 
ing in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  men- 
tally and  morally  stronger,  that  they  may  be 
better  prepared  to  meet  the  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult ques;ious  which  will  confront  the  coming 
generation.  The  writer  has  no  extravagant 
ideas  or  expectations  in  regard  to  the  trans- 
forming power  of  these  studies.  He  simply 
hopes  and  believes  ihat  they  will  be  found  to 
be  !m  aid. 

H.  W.  C. 
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Vlreiain.  10O7;  New  York,  1611,  by  Duscli;  New 
Jersey,  1617,  by  Dutch;  Ply  mould,  1820)  Masia- 
ohneetts  Bay,  IffiS;  New  Hampshire,  laaa; 
Connectlnnt,  16Mi  New  Haven,  IBBif;  Marylaad, 
ISUj  Rhode  Island,  1636;  Dflawarr;,  ]<I3S,  by 
Swedes;  North  Carolina,  iOS;  Sootb  Carollns, 
1663;  PRnnsylTanla,  llSi;  Georgia,  1T33. 
DatOB  for  the  drat  permanent  Bettlemente. 


FN  the  following  etudiea  it  is  intended  to 
illustrate  ten  phases  of  American  hlBtory 
by  calling  in  contemporaries  to  speak  for 
themselves.  Of  course  these  extracts  are  ex- 
pected to  do  little  else  than  whet  the  appetite 
for  more.  It  is  hoped  that  the  spirit  of  origi- 
nal research  may  be  intensified  in  this  way  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  reader  may  wish  to  go 
to  the  more  extended  compilations  of  sourceB. 
Professor  Hart's,  new  work,  "American  His- 
tory as  Told  by  Contemporaries,"  in  fonr  toI- 
umea,  will  meet  the  wants  of  many.  Many  ex- 
tracts may  be  found  in  this  book  which  could 
not  have  been  laid  before  its  readers  had  not 
his  compilation  been  available.  Niles'  "Docu- 
ments Illustrative  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion" is  also  a  valuable  and  convenient  collec- 
tion of  sources  bearing  on  the  American 
Revolution.  Professor  Woodburn'a  revision 
of  Johnston's  "American  Orations"  has  in- 
creased the  usefulness  of  that  valuable  work. 
It  now  consists  of  four  volumes  of  the  best 
speeches  on  all  political  topics  made  by  Ameri- 
can statesmen.  The  reader  of  these  articles 
will  thus  recognize  that  they  contain  only  aa 
insignificant  fraction  of  the  available  material, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  these  papers  may  throw 
light  on  a  few  of  the  many  great  questions  in 
the  development  of  the  life  and  thought  of  the 
American  people.  May  we  not  at  least  hope 
that  those  who  cannot  have  access  to  the  more 
elaborate  works,  or  those  whose  time  is  tqo 
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limited  to  use  them,  may  find  aomethmg  to  aid 
them  in  these  briefer  extracts? 

To  get  the  greatest  value  from  this  woi-k  the 
writer  believes  that  definite,  syHtumatic  work 
18  necessary.  The  queations  are  intended  to 
direct  the  thought  to  the  moat  important 
points  in  the  extracts,  and  to  bring  out  the 
hidden  meanings.  The  new  reader  may  per- 
haps understand  the  method  from  a  few  ex- 
planatory sentent-es.  In  the  first  place,  a  writ- 
ten answer  should  be  prepared  for  every 
question,  accompanied  Ity  the  page  reference 
to  the  proof  for  the  answer.  Then  an  outline 
should  be  prepared  arningiug  in  proper  and 
logical  order  the  kuowlcdgt;  which  has  been 
accumulated  in  answering  thf  quentions.  This 
second  step  is  followed  by  the  third,  which 
consists  in  writing  u  papiT  following  the  "out- 
line" and  based  on  file  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions for  the  "matwiar'  or  matter  which  it 
contains.  In  brief,  we  first  gather  our  "ma- 
terial," then  make  an  "outline,"  and  fiuutly 
write  our  "narrative  history."  It  is  believed 
that  thow  who  will  couscientionsly  follow  this 
plan  will  by  the  end  of  the  year  have  gained 
much  in  power,  in  knowledge  of  method,  and 
-  in  general  culture  and  information. 

More  or  less  esplanatoiy  matter  will  be  in- 
Itroduced  into  the  extracts,  but  in  all  cases 
fit  will  be  inclosed  in  brackets  [  ].  The  editor 
■^ill,  however,  in  general  Ic-ave  the  contempo- 
Ifrary  writers  to  tell  their  own  story. 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  POUNDING  OF  THE  COLONIES 

t^;^  HE  planting  of  the  coloniee  may  be  eaid 
•m-  in  tfeneral  to  extend  from  1600  to  1700. 
By  the  latter  date  they  were  firmly  es- 
tablished and  the  lines  of  their  movement  well 
determined.  The  social,  religious,  political,* 
educational,  and  industrial  life  must  all  be 
considered  in  our  study.  Also  the  purposes 
of  colonization  and  the  character  of  the  emi- 
grants, as  well  as  the  Indians,  are  factors  in 
our  study.  Selections,  therefore,  have  been  ' 
made  to  illustrate  each  of  these  problems. 

The  source  material  for  this  earlier  period 
is  veiy  abundant,  and  much  of  it  is  now  being 
made  available  in  a  comparatively  cheap  form. 
-  In  this  first  number  I  have  cut  out  the  raodify- 
inp  clauses  to  a  great  extent,  but  it  is  believed 
that  the  substance  of  the  articles  has  been  in 
all  cases  left  unimpaired, 

1.  Reasons  for  colonization. 

Then  shall  her  Majesties  dominions  be  enlsrged,  her  high- 
nesse  ancient  titles  justly  confirnieil,  all  odioos  idl  en  esse  from 
thiH  our  Realm  utterly  baiiialLed,  divers  decaj'ed  towns  r 
paired,  and  manj  poor  and  needy  persona  relieved,  and 
estates  of  such  an  now  live  in  wjnt  shall  be  enibet'red,  the 
ignorant  and  barbnrous  idolaters  taught  to  know  Ciirist,  tie 
innocent  defended  from  their  bloodie  (yrannicle  neighborx, 
Che  diabolicale  eustonie  of  sacriRciog  huoiane  orcntures  nbol- 
iahed.  .  .  .—ifSg.  Hir  Gto.  feckkam  in  Makluyt; 
Yoyagts,  de. 


(■OCNDIPJQ    OF   THK 

.  .  .  ayming  nt  the  glory  of  Qod,  the  propagation  of  the 
gospell  of  Christ,  the  coDversioD  of  the  tndiaaa,  and  the  enlarg- 
iiii'ul  ul'tlie  Kitig'ij  MaJestj'B  domtmoas  ia  America.  .  .  . 
—Hart,  I,  p.  190. 

2.  The  emigrants:    Class,  laws  concerning. 
1582, — Sir   Geo.    Peck  ham   proposed    to   get 
rid  of 

a  great  number  of  men  which  do  now  live  idelj  at  hoioe,  and 
ere  burthnous,  chargeable,  and  to  the  commoa  aanoj  of  the 
whole  state. — Hakluyt. 

1S37.— No  persona  being  Subsidy  Men  [liable  for  taies]  or 
of  the  valne  of  Subsidy  Men  shall  eiu'igranl.^Prodanialion, 
Chat.  J. 

Ton  are  to  taka  .  .  .  Buch  a  coarse  .  .  .  that 
vagrants  aod  others  who  remain  here  noxiona  and  nnprolit- 
able,  may  be  soe  transplanted  to  the  geuerall  advantage  of 
the  publique  as  well  as  the  particular  commoditie  of  our 
ForrainePianlacons.— 1G60,  Inslructionfifor  [he  Councill  lor 
Forraigne  Flantacous.  From  Documents  relatinji  to  New 
York  Uistori/. 

And  probably  many  Tagrants  agreed  with 
Charles  II.,  for,  in  1679,  two  birght  Dutch  trav- 
elers tell  U8  of  a  "Godless  Emigrant  Ship" 
bound  for  New  York, 

In  fine  it  was  a  Babel.  I  have  never  in  my  life  heard  of 
such  a  disorderly  ship.  It  was  confusion  without  end.  I 
have  never  been  in  a  ship  where  there  was  so  much  vermin, 
which  was  communicated  to  as.  .  .  .  There  were  soma 
bunks  and  clothes  as  full  as  if  they  had  been  sown.  Bui  ' 
must  forbear. — Long  Island  Hist.  Society,  Memoirs, 

On  the  other  side,  hear  Rev.  Francis  Higgin- 
8on,  1G29: 

The  passage  was  through  God's  blessing  .  .  .  short 
and  speedy— a  weeks  and  3  days,  healthful  to  onr  passengera, 
being  freed  from  the  great  contagion  of  the  scurvie  ami  other 
maledictiona,  whwh  in  other  passage*  .  .  .  Had  taken 
away  the  livee  of  many  ;  and  withal,  a  pioos  and  Christian- 
like  passage ;  for  I  suppose  passengers  will  seldom  find  a 
company  of  more  religious,  honest  and  kynd  seamen  than  we 
had.  We  constantly  served  God  morning  and  evening  by 
reading  and  eipounding  a  chapter,  singing,  and  prayer. 
And  the  Sabbath  was  solemnly  kept  by  adding      .      ■      •    J 
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preoehing  twice  and  catechising.  Aud  in  our  great  need  we 
kept  2  Bolemn  fasta  ,      .     Let  all  that  love  and  aae  faat- 

ing  and  prayer  take  notice  that  it  is  as  prerailable  by  Bea  aa 
by  land,  whensoever  it  is  faithfully  [lerformed. — Qiioied  in 
Sort,  I,  p.  J84,  from  Thomas  Uutchinsan'a  GolUciiona. 

3.  Tht  Indiana. 

Peckham,  1BS2,  says; 

All  Savages  .  .  .  as  mon  as  ihcy  shaR  begin  httt  alitUt 
tofasteofcivililpviiW  take  marTellons  delight  inanyganneat, 
be  it  never  so  simple  .  .  .  and  will  lake  incredible  pains 
for  snch  a  trlBe.  .  ,  .  Nov  to  the  end  it  may  appear 
that  this  voyage  is  not  undertaken  altogether  for  the  peculiar 
commodity  of  ouraelvea  ...  it  shall  fall  oat  in  proof 
that  ...  if  in  respect  of  all  the  commodities  they  can 
jeeldena  .  .  .  that  they  should  but  receive  this  only  bene- 
fit of  Christianity,  they  were  more  than  fully  recompenced. 
.  .  .  Wee  got  for  trifles  neer  1100  Sever  sKinnes,  103 
Martins,  and  neer  aa  many  Ottns. — Captain  J.  Smith  in  "A 
Descriplum  of  New  England." 

Governor  Winslow,  1621,  says  they  were 
"very  trusty,  quick  of  apprehension,  ripe-witted, 
just." 

Penn,  in  1683,  testifies  that 
he  will  deserve  the  name  of  wiae  who  outwits   them  in  any 
treaty  about  a  thing  they  understand.      .      .      .      Fto  not 
almse  Ihem,  but  let  them  have  jnstice  and  jou  win  them. — 
Quoted  from  Janiteii's  Life  of  Penn. 

4,  Mechanism  of  colonization. 

Tlie  colonization  companies  in  England  were 
certainly  rare  entliusiasts.  !t  is  amusiug  to 
notice  in  tlie  proeeedinga  of  the  Council  for 
New  England,  1622,  the  following  item : 

It  is  agreed  that  yo  Conncel!  meet  the  Morrow  ...  at 
Sr.  Ferd;  Gorges  Lodgings  for  conferring  about  yfi  forme  of 
s  patent  iedoeeita  7  and  S  o'clock  in  ;;e  momeing. 

The  royal  generosity  of  the  kings  in  giving 
away  continents  is  well  illustrated  by  this  ac- 
count of  how  the  above  company  disposed  of 

New  England,  1C23: 

There  ivere  presented  to  the  Kings  moat  escellent  Matfe  a 
Plot  r'  Coasts  and  lands  of  New  England  devided 
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into  twenty  parts  each  part  conteyning  two  sliares,  ind 
twenty  lotls  conteyn in g  the  said  doutile  shares  mad«  ii;>|i  \\i 
little  bales  of  waxe,  And  the  names  of  twenty  Pattentees  by 
whom  these  lotta  were  to  be  drawne. — From  Proeeedinga 
American  Antiquarian  Soin'rfy. 

Having  given  the  lands  to  the  companips, 
these  must  settle  them.  The  proposal  of  the 
proprietors  of  Carolina  in  1603  illuBtratee  the 
method,  and  the  expectations: 

'Wee  will  graote  to  every  preseut  Undnaker  for  his  ounehead, 
100  acres  of  land,  to  him  nod  his  heirea  forever,  to  be  hpid 
in  free  and  common  Soccage,  4  for  CTsry  man  Sarvt  yt  he 
shall  biHnge  or  send  thithc  y'  is  fitt  to  bare  Armea,  armed  wlli 
fk  good  fierlocke  Mnskel,  performed  boare,  12  bullets  to  ye 
pound,  and  w"i  20  lb.  of  powder  &  20  lb.  of  Bullets,  50  acres 
of  land.— ifa^-t,  /,  e97. 

The  charters  show  the  crude  geographical 
Ideas  and  the  dimgers  inherent  in  promjscuouB 
gi'ants.  In  the  instruction  given  by  Charles  II., 
in  1660,  to  the  first  Council  for  Foreign  Planta- 
tions we  find  the  following  unconscious  esti- 
mate of  this  chaos: 

Ynii  shnll  informe  yoiiraelves  6y  tJie  hfsl  wm/e.i  and  mearus 
3/011 1'oii  of  ilia  slate  and  condicon  of  all  Forraignc  Planla- 
cions,  and  by  what  conilssiona  or  authorities  tbey  are  and 
have  bene  governed  and  disposed  of;  and  are  to  procure 
.  .  ,  copies  of  all  sncb  comi't^loiis  and  gi'anntA  , 
that  yon  may  be  the  better  able  to  understand  judge  and  ad- 
miniater. — Documents,  Nea  York, 

In  1621  the  Virginia  Company,  of  rx)ndon, 
tells  08  how  they  sent  over,  fifty  young  women 
to  be  given  in  marriage  for  "one  hundred 
and  flftie  pounds  of  the  best  leafe  tobacco 
for  each  of  thoni;"  for,  they  add,  "we  have  used 
extraordinary  care  and  diligence  in  the  choice 
of  them,  and  have  received  none  of  whom  wo 
have  not  had  good  testimony  of  theire  honest 
life  and  cariadge." 

In  1660  Charles  II.,  in  his  instructions  for  the 
first  Council  for  Foreign  Plantations,  has  the 
following: 


^ 
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Tou  are  to  applj  joiir  Belvea  to  all  prudential  meane 
the  reudcriug  tiiusa  dommiona  usefull  to  England  and  Eng- 
land heipfull  to  ihem,  and  for  the  bringing  the  several!  Col- 
oniesand  Flantacoas,  within  themselves,  into  a  mora  certains 
civill  and  uniforrae  of  goveremt  and  for  the  better  ordering 
and  diatribnteing  of  pulilique  justice  umong  them. — Dooa- 
merits,  Neie  York. 

B.  Political  life. 

James,  by  the  Grnce  of  God,  King  of  England,  Scotland, 
France  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Fuith,  &c,,  whereas  Sit 
Thomas  Gates  .  .  .  (and  others)  consisting  of  certain 
Knights,  Gentlemen,  Merchants,  and  other  adventureras,  have 
been  humble  anitors  nnto  us,  that  We  would  vouchsafe  unto 
them  our  License,  to  make  Habitation  ...  in  tbat  part 
of  America   commonly   called   Virginia,     .      .  aituate 

.  .  .  between  four  and  thirty  Degrees  of  Northerly  Lati- 
tada  •  •  •  and  five  and  fort;  Degrees  of  the  same  Lati- 
tode,  .  .  .  We,  greatly  commending,  .  .  .  their 
Desires    .      .  which  may    .      .      .     hereafter  tend  to 

the  Glory  of  hie  Divine  M^esty,  ,  ,  .  and  in  time  bring 
the  Infidpls  and  Savagea    .     .  to  human  civility,  and  to 

a  settled  and  quiet  government:  Do,  &c.,  agree.  .  .  , — 
roore,  II,  1888.     Charter,  1606. 

We  .  .  .  do  .  .  .  Give,  Grant  and  Confirm  tfl  our 
trusty  and  well-beloved  anbjecla,  Robert,  Barl  of  Saliabury, 
.  .  .  Robert,  Lord  Viscount  Lisle,  ...  Sir  Humph- 
rey Weld,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  .  ,  ,  George  Piercy, 
Esq.,  Sir  Edward  Cecil,  Knight,  ...  Dr.  Meadows, 
.  .  .  Captain  Pagnam  .  .  .  Geo.  Bolls,  Esq.,  Sher- 
iff of  London,  Wm.  Craahaw,  Clerk,  Batchelor  of  Divinity, 
-  .  .  Thomaa  Harris,  Gentleman,  .  ...  Geo.  Walker, 
Badler,  John  Swinhow,  stationer,  Wm.  Brown,  shoemaker, 
Frances  Biiiley,  minister,  Richard  Shepherd, 
preacher,  William  Shirley,  haberdasher,  Wm.  Gibbs,  mei^ 
chant,  Thomaa  Oypes,  cloth-maker,  John  Dike,  (jshmonger, 
.  .  .  Cbriatopher  Vertue,  vintner,  ...  the  Company 
of  Goldsmiths,  the  Company  of   Brewers    .     -  Robert 

Gbening,  yeoman,  .  .  .  that  they  shall  be  one  Body  or 
Commonalty  perpetual  "  having  that  part  of  America  called 
Virginia  ..."  [description  follows,  but  it  is  too  long 
to  quote]. — Charter,  1609.     Poore,  Charters. 

1610.  Virginia. — Sir  Thomas  Gatea  draws 
the  character  of  the  first  settlers.     There  waa 
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ft  greal  shipwrack  in  (he  continent  of  Va.  bj  the  tempest  of 
dissention :  every  man'  overvaluing  bia  own  worth,  would  be  a 
Cummaiider:  everj  man  underprising  an  uthers  value,  denied 
inded.  .  .  .  The  next  fouataine  of  woeawas 
nd  improvidence,  when  every  man  sharked 
for  his  present  bootie,  but  was  altogether  carlessc  of  succeeding 
penurie,  ,  .  .  Uoto  idlenesae  jou  mayjoyne  tresBona, 
wrought  by  those  unhallowed  creaturea  that  foraooke  the  Col- 
ony. .  .  .  Unto  Treasons,  you  naay  joyne  covetonanesse 
in  the  Mariners,  who  .  .  .  partly  imbezzled  the  provis- 
iona,  partly  prevented  oar  trade  with  the  Indians,  making  the 
matches  in  the  night,  and  forestalling  our  market  in  the  day. 
Caat  up  this  reckoning  together ;  waut  of  government,  store 
of  idlenesae,  their  espectatioita  frustrated  by  the  traitora,  their 
market  apoyled  by  the  Mariners,  our  nets  broken,  the  deere 
chased,  our  boats  lost,  our  hogs  killed,  our  trade  with  the  In- 
dians forbidden,  some  of  our  men  Hed,  some  mnrthered,  and 
most  .  .  ,  weakened,  and  indanngered,  famyne  and 
aicknesse  by  all  these  meanes  increased. — Hart,  I,  S06S03. 

1619.  Virginia, — We  have  an  official  "Ke- 
porte  of  the  . . .  General  Assembly  convened  at 
James  City,  in  Virginia,  July  30,  1619,  consist, 
ing  of  the  Governor,  the  CounHcll  of  Estates, 
and  two  Burgesses  elected  out  of  cache  Incor- 
poration and  Plantation,  and  beiug  dissolved 
the  4th  of  August." 

The  most  convenient  place  we  conld  finds  to  sitt  in  was  the 
*Q(iif  of  tbe  Churche  Where  Sir  George  Yeardley,  the  Gov. 
emor,  being  sitt  down  in  his  accustomed  place,  those  of  the 
Coinsel  of  Estate  sate  nesle  bim  on  both  handes,  except 
oneiy  the  Secretary  then  appointed  Speaker,  who  sate  right 
before  him,  John  Twine,  Gierke  of  the  General  assembly, 
being  placed  next  the  Speaker,  and  Thomas  Pierse,  the  Ser- 
geant, standing  at  the  barre,  to  be  ready  for  any  Service  the 
A<ueiiib1v  should  command  him.  But  foraamuche  as  men's 
affaires  doe  little  prosper  where  God's  service  is  neglected  .  . 
a  prayer  was  said,  .  .  .  Prayer  being  ended,  to  the  in- 
tcnte  that  as  we  had  begun  at  God  Almighty,  so  we  might  pro- 
ceed with  awful  and  due  respecte  towards  the  Lieutenant, 
our  most  gratious  and  dread  Soveraigno.  .  .  .  [The 
Aaserabty  proceeded  immediately  to  pass  laws  "Againat  Idle- 
ness, Gaming,  dumnkenes  k  escessa  in  apparell"  withio 
three  days.] — Colonial  Rtcords  of  Virginia. 


*  Vag  1  countrie,  k  iot~ 

ia  j«  jiTiisnir*  j{'  God,  sad 

*  ordeiisg,  ioi  preferralioa 
d :  >=d  bj  TVrtae  k«aiuf  ID 


■  all  i}a«  sabois- 
Eva  kiie  betvwniitr 
BoTKoTeiBteT  .  .  , 

let  [a   OS   in    his 
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(pinions,  that  it  was  not  safe  to  pa;  moneys  after  ibat  sort, 
IdiIvuI' ul' Lriiiging  themselves  and  poslerit}' iutoboDilago.  .  . 
After  moch  debate,  thet  acknowledged  their  fiiulL  ,  .  . 
The  ground  of  their  error  was,  for  ihut  the;  took  thl!>  govem- 
ment  to  be  no  other  but  ^  of  a  mayor  and  aldermen,  who 
have  not  power  to  make  laws  or  raise  taxations  without  the 
people;  but  understand  lug  that  this  government  was  rather 
iu  the  nature  of  a  piirlianient,  and  that  no  assistant  could  be 
chosen  but  by  the  freemen  .  .  .  and  therefore  at  every 
general  court  .  .  .  they  had  free  Uber^  .  .  .  to  de- 
clare their  grievances  .  .  .  they  were  fully  aatislied;  and 
BO  their  submission  w&a  accepted,  aud  thair  oflence  par- 
doned." ,  .  . 
1634, — The  general  court  came  to  a  deadlock. 
So  when  they  conld  proceed  no  farther,  the  whole  court 
agreed  to  keep  a  day  of  bumiliatloa  to  seek  the  Lord,  which 
accordingly  was  done,  in  all  the  congregations.  [And  then 
when  theymet  again]  suhough  all  were  DOtsatisfied  .  .  . 
yet  no  man  moved  aught  about  it ;  .  .  ,  [and  thus  Piiri. 
tan  theology  nded  and  solleiiL'd  Puritan  polilica].  — tl'iii- 
throp'a  Journal, 
163B. 

At  this  court,  on«  of  the  deputies  waa  questioned  for 
.  .  .  alilrming  that  the  power  of  the  governor  was  but 
ministerial,  etc.  He  had  also  much  opposed  the  mngi.itnitus, 
and  alighted  thexn,  aud  used  many  weak  arguments  against 
the  negative  voice,  as  himself  acknowledged  upon  record. 
He  was  ai^udged  by  all  the  court  to  be  disabled  for  three 
years  from  bearing  any  public  office. — Winthrnp,  Uinlory. 

1637. — For  an  interesting  case  of  political  di- 
TiBion  aud  party  manipulation,  see  Hart,  I,  pp. 
378-9. 

1639.— Gove  mop  Winthrop  gives  08  this  very 
Interesting  view  of  theocratic  government: 

When  the  people  have  chosen  men  to  be  their  rulers,  and 
to  make  their  laws,  and  bound  themselves  by  oath  to  submit 
thereto,  now  to  combine  together  .  .  ,  in  a  public  peti- 
tion to  have  any  order  repealed,  which  is  not  repugnant  to 
the  law  of  God,  savors  of  resisting  an  ordinance  of  Ood 
.  .  .  amounts  to  a  plain  reproof  of  tbo-^o  whom  God  hath 
Bet  over  them,  and  putting  dishonor  upon  them,  against  th4 
tenor  of  the  fifth  coniuiandtQent, —  Winthrop,  Zfuiory. 
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164C. — The  Presbyterians  demanded  a  share 

in  the  goyernment. 

We  therefore  desire  that  civill  libertj  and  freedom  be  forth- 
with granted  to  all  truely  English,  oquall  to  the  rest  of  tbeir 
countrymen     ■     .  and  as  all  freeborne  enjo;  in  our  nstive 

country.  .  .  .  Further,  that  none  of  the  English  nation, 
who  at  this  time  are  too  forward  to  be  gone,  aad  very  back- 
ward to  come  hither,  be  banished,  unless  Ihey  break  the 
known  Inwea  of  England  in  so  high  a  measare  as  to  deserva 
so  high  a  puDiahmeot  .  .  .  and  we  likewise  desire  that 
no  greater  pnuisbments  be  inflicted  apon  offenders  than  are 
allowed  and  met  bj  the  laws  of  our  aative  country.— fli/tcA- 

1653, — In  this  year  Massaehusetta  furniBhed 
the  first  American  example  of  the  nullification 
of  a  federal  act — t.  e.,  of  the  New  England  Con- 
federation. ^ 

It  can  be  noe  lesse  then  a  contradiction  to  affeirme  the  8a- 
preame  power ;  whicli  wee  take  to  bee  the  Generall  Courts 
of  every  Jurisdiction  Can  bee  contmanded  by  others  an  ab- 
Burditie  in  pollicye ;  That  an  Intire  gov'r'ment  and  Juriediction 
should  prostitute  itaelfe  to  the  comaund  of  Strangers  ;  a  Scan- 
da1l  in  Religion  that  a  generall  court  of  Christians  should  bee 
oblidged  to  acte  and  engage  upon  the  faith  of  six  Delligates 
Bgainfit  tbeire  consience  all  which  must  be  admitted. — Pfy- 
mouth  Records. 

1639.  Connecticut.— "Fundamental  Orders" 
made  by  "a  Gen'all  Cort  at  Harteford." 

This  constitution  consists  of  .eleven  articles, 
but  the  lack  of  space  necessitates  very  brief 
quotations. 
.  .  ,  we  .  .  .  the  Inhabitants  and  Residents  of 
Windsor,  Harteford  and  Wetherafield  .  .  .  doe  .  .  . 
conjojne  our  aelvea  to  be  as  one  Publike  State  or  Common- 
wealth .  .  to  mayutajne  ■  .  .  the  liberty  and 
purity  of  tbe  gospell  ...  as  also  in  our  Ctrill  Affaires 
to  be  guided  and  governed  according  to  such  Lawe9,  Rules, 
Orders  and  decrees  as  shall  be  made    ...    as  followeth : 

(I.)  It  ia  ordered  .  .  .  that  there  shall  be  yerely  two 
generall  J.asembliea ;  .  .  .  the  first  shall  be  called  the 
Courte  nf  Elections  [to  chooae  officers].     ,     .    . 

(5.)  Also  the  other  General  Courte  in  September  shall  b« 
fo'  "■■■i'e'iDg  of  lawes.    .    .    . 
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.     .     ,     Ihal  every  UimioihU  Courw 
il  tlie  Governor     .     .  ,iiiri  4  other 

Magmtrata  at  leat.  wilh  llie  major  p'te  or  Ibc  ilL-|>iiiy>i:<  of  the 
Mveml!  Townea  legally  thuson.  .  -  —I'voiv,  Charters 
and  ConatUttiions ,-  alxo  Hart,  2, 

New  York  Lad  a  reform  pai-ly  and  movement 
in  1650,  and  their  k-adLTS  luive  k-ft  U8  their 
ideas  of  reform  and  good  government.  Coloni- 
zation 

was  not  begun  properly  i  for  it  was  merely  aceidentiil,  and 
was  not  ialcnded.  .  .  .  Trade  ...  is  more  suited 
for  slaves  than  freemen,  in  consequence  of  the  r 
upon  it  nnd  the  nnnojancea  which  accompany  the  e 
the  rig)[t  of  inspection  ,  .  .  [For  jeara,  loo,  not]  any 
Iking  large  or  small,- — worth  relating,  waadone,  bnilt  or  made, 
which  concerned  or  belonged  to  the  commonalty,  the  charoh 
excepted. — Ifew  Tork  BiaUtricai  SocKty,  CvUectio'ia. 

Care  ought  to  be  taken  of  the  public  property  as  well  ec- 
cleEiastical  as  civil.  .  .  .  There  shonld  be  a  public 
school,  ...  so  (hat  firat  of  all  in  so  wild  a  country, 
when  there  are  many  loose  people,  the  youth  bo  well  taught 
and  brought  up,  not  only  in  reading  and  writing,  but  also  in 
the  knowledge  and  fear  of  the  Lord.  .  .  .  There  onghl 
also  U)  be  an  alms  house,  and  an  orphan  aaylum,  and  other 
similar  inatitutions  .  .  .  the  country  mnat  ateo  be  pro- 
vided with  godly,  honorable  and  intelligent  rulers  who  are  not 
vary  indigent,  or  indeed,  are  not  very  covetous.  .  .  . — 
DoctimenU  retatmg  to  New  York  Colonial  SUtorg. 

That  none  shall  be  admitted  freemen  or  free  Burgesaea 
within  onr  Town  .  .  .  but  such  Planters  as  are  members 
of  some  or  other  of  the  Congregational  Churches  nor  ahall 
any  but  such  be  chosen  to  Magistracy  or  Co  Carry  on  any  part 
of  Civil  Judicature,  or  as  depoties  or  assistants,  to  have  power 
to  Vote  In  establishing  Laws,  and  maVing  or  Repealing Ihem 
or  to  any  Chief  Military  Truat  or  Office.  Nor  shall  any  But 
such  Chnn^h  Members  have  an;  Vote  in  any  aoch  elections ; 
Tho'  all  others  admitted  to  be  Planters  have  Bight  to  their 
proper  Inheritance,  and  do  and  shall  enjoy  all  other  Civil 
Liberties  and  Privileges.  .  ,  . — Records  of  the  Toion  of 
Heviark,  A'.  /. 

6.  Characteristics  of  colonial  Ufe. 
Massachusetts.— John     Endlcott     wrote     to 
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Vuui  Si^rvnuta  are  true  Mqq,  Fearera  of  God  and  ofths 
King,  not  given  to  change,  zeatona  of  Oovernment  and  order, 
orthodox  and  peacable  io  Israel ;  we  are  oot  seditians  as  to 
the  [ntorest  ol  C:e9ar,  nor  Schiamaticks  as  to  the  mutters  of 
KeligioD ;  We  distingnish  between  Churches  and  their  Ira- 
puritiea,  between  a  living  Man,  though  not  without  Sictuess 
or  Infirmity,  or  no  man ;  Irregularities  either  in  ourselves  or 
others  we  desire  to  be  amended.  [A  moat  excellent  deacrip- 
tioQ.] — Hazard,  SUtorical  GoUtctioia. 

Samuel  Sewall,  iu  l('!)li,  I'Ulfcs  in  his  diary 
till*  nminoiiH  note  that 

A  Bill  la  sent  in  about  calling  a  Fast  and  Convocation  of 
Minial era' that  maj  be  led  in  the  right  way  as  to  the  Witch- 
crafts. [And  the  next  page  we  read  about]  7  Balls  of  Fire 
that  mov'd  and  mingled  each  with  other.  .  .  . — Diary  of 
Sewell  in  Mass.  Hist.  Society  ColUfiiona. 

In  1631  Winthrop's  diary  giyes  us  this  item: 

At  this  court    ...    a  servant   .    .    .   being  convict   .    .    . 

of  moat  foul,  scandalous  invectives  against  our  churches  and 

government,  was  censured  to  be  whipped,  lose  bis  eaiB,  and 

be  banished  the  plantation,  which  was  presently  executed. 

Connecticut. — In  the  true  Blue  Laws  of  1672 
we  read: 

If  any  Man  or  Woman  be  a  Witch  .  ,  .  they  shall  be 
put  to  death. 

[And]  forasmuch  as  the  good  education  of  Children  is  of 
singular  heJioof  and  ben(fii  to  any  Colony,  and  vhereas  many 
Parents  and  Masters  are  too  in  lulgeiit  and  negligent,  .  .  , 
If  any  man  have  a  atnbborn  or  rebellions  Son  .  ,  .  sixfMn 
yearsq/"  age,  which  will  notobey  .  .  .  hisPalhe^or  ,  .  . 
Mother  .  .  .  then  may  his  Father  or  Molher,  being  hia 
natural  Parents  lay  hold  oa  him,  aod  brin^  him  to  the  Magia- 
tratesasaembled  in  Court,  andnotifie  .  .  .  that  their  Son 
ia  Stubborn  and  Rebellious,  and  will  not  oliey  their  voice  and 
cfaastiscmeni,  but  lives  in  suudrr  notorious  Climes,  such  a  Son 
shall  be  put  to  death 

No  man  shall  exercise  any  Cruelty  towards  any  Bruit  Creat- 
uies  which  are  usually  kept  foi  the  nse  of  man.  .  .  . — 
Laws  of  Connecticut. 

John  Josseljn,  in  1674,  after  enumerating  a 
number  of  punitory  laws,  sums  up  New  Eng- 
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Their  great  tnastets,  aa  also  some  of  iheir  Jlerchanls  are 
damoable  rich ;  generaUy  all  of  their  judgment,  ineiplicablj 
covetous  and  proad,  they  receive  jour  gifU  but  as  an  homage 
or  tribute  -doe  to  their  transcend enc?,  which  is  a  fault  their 
Clergle  are  also  guilt;  of,  whose  living  is  upon  the  bounty  of 
their  hearers.  .  .  .  The  chiefest  objects  of  disdpUns,  Kelig- 
I  (.1,  iijiJ  muialily  lliev  nuiil.  some  arc  of  a  Liii.ii<-irno!iif  Ji.>- 
poailioo,  of  sevcnil  professions  in  Beligion,  all  like  J&kiop- 
iaru  while  iu  the  Teat,  only  full  of  ludiScatioD  and  iajuriout 
dealing,  and  cruelty  tie  eslreamest  of  all  vices.— flar(,  /,  495, 
Virginia.~In  1622  Capt.  Nathaniel  Butler 
tells  us  how  lie 

found  the  plantations  generally  seated  upon  meer  salt  marshes, 
full  of  iofectuous  boggs  and  mndd;  creeks  and  lakes.  Tbeit 
houses  are  generally  the  vorat  that  ever  I  saw,  the  meanest 
cottegea  in  England  being  every  wuy  equal  (If  not  superior) 
with  the  most  of  the  best. 

Tobacco  only  was  tbe  business,  and  for  ought  that  I  could 
bear  every  man  madded  upon  that  little  thought  or  looked 
for  anything  else. — Virginia  HiitoriccU  Society,  ColUctioiui. 

Governor  Berkeley,  in  his  official  report  of 
1671,  tells  ns,  too,  that  of 

commodities  of  the  growth  of  our  country,  we  never  had  any 
but  tobacco.  Now  for  ahipping  we  hare  admirable  miisU 
Bud  very  good  oaks  ;  but  for  iron  ore  I  dare  not  say  there  is 
sufficient  to  keep  one  iron  mill  going  for  seven  years. — 
Berkeley's  Report,  Hemiing's  Statutes  of  Va. 

Rev.  John  Clayton,  writing  on  Tobacco  Cul- 
ture in  1686,  tells  us  that  in  Virginia 
'lis  only  the  barrenest  Parts  that  they  have  cultivated,  by  till. 
ing  and  planting  only  the  High-Lands,  leaving  the  ric'lier 
Vales  unstirr'd,  because  they  understand  not  anything  of 
Draining.  Therefore  every  three  or  four  jeara  they  must  be 
for  clearing  a  new  piece  of  ground  out  of  Woods,  which  re- 
quires  much  Labour  and  Toil.  .    Thus  their  Plantations 

run  over  vast  Traels  of  Ground,  each  ambitious  or  engrossing 
as  much  aa  they  can,  that  they  maybe  aura  to  have  enough  to 
plant  ,*  .  ,  whereby  the  Country  is  thinly  inhabited  ;  the 
Living  solitary  and  ansociafale  j  Trading  confused  and  dis- 
persed i  beBides  other  Inconveniences.  [And  moreover]  reso- 
lute they  are  and  conceitedly  bent  to  follow  their  old  Practice 
and  Custom,  rather  than  to  receive  Directions  from  ofhera, 
tho'  plain,  easi'a  and  advantageous.    .    .    . — Ferct't  Traett. 
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Maryland.     1G6G. — Alsop'e  description. 

He  that  dcsiroB  to  nee  the  real  Platform  of  a,  quiet  Kiid 
lober  Qorerntnent  extant,  Superiority  with  a  meek  and  yet 
commandiDg  power  sitting  at  the  Heime,  steering  the  actioua 
of  a  State  guietlj,  through  the  multitude  aud  adTersity  of 
OpioiQuoua  waves  that  diversely  meet,  let  him  look  on  Mary- 
land   .     .  tlie  Miracle  of  this  Age. — Marl,  I,  SSS, 

Maine. — John  Josaeljn,  in  1675,  tells  us  of  the 
Maine  group; 

The  people  .  .  .  may  be  divided  into  Magistrates,  Hna- 
bandmeD,  or  Planters,  and  fishermea;  of  the  Magistrates  some 
bo  Royalists,  the  rest  perverse  Spirits,  the  like  are  the  planters 
and  fishers.     .     .     . 

The  planters  have  a  custom  of  taking  tobacco,  sleeping  at 
soou,  sitting  long  at  meals  sometimes  four  times  a  day,  and 
now  and  then  drinking  a  dram  of  the  bottle  extraordinarily : 
(ke  smoking  of  l^bacco,  if  moderate^  tised  refre^heth  the 
weai-ff  mueh,  and  to  doth  aUep.     .     .     . 

If  a  man  .  .  .  came  where  they  are  roystering  and 
gulling  in  Wine  with  a  dear  felicity,  he  must  be  sociable  and 
Eol/i-poly  with  them,  taking  olF  their  liberal  cups  as  freely, 
or  else  be  gone,  which  is  beat  for  him.  ,  .  , — Josselj/a,  is 
Sari,  I,  4SG. 
7.  Religion. 

The  chartera  from  1584  on  put  religion  as 
one  of  the  chief  motives  of  the  crown  in  further- 
ing colonization.  Nor  was  this  wholly  a  spir- 
itual spirit  with  some,  as  the  extract  from 
Pecliham  given  above  shows  a  most  keen  ap- 
preciation of  the  commercial  value  of  Chris- 
tianity.  But  at  any  rate  we  always  find  the 
crown  zealous  for  conversion — 
it  being  the  hou'r  of  our  Crowne,  [wrote  Chas.  U.  to  tlia 
Counci:  in  IGGO,]  and  of  the  Protestaut  Religion,  that  all 
persons  in  any  of  our  Dominions  should  be  taught  tha  knowl- 
edge of  God,  aud  be  made  acquainted  with  the  misteries  of 
Salvation. 

William  Bradford,  in  1607,  tells  us  how  the 
English  Puritans, 

seeing  themselves  thus  molested  and  that  ther  was  no  hopn 
ofthBir^ontinuauoether  [in  England]     .     .     .     resolved  to 
Low- CO  nil  trie  3,  wher  they  heard  was  freedom  of 
til  men. 
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[AdU  tioai  their  wandering  and  travels  it  canic  thut]  by 
1. 11^..:  -I  ^iiiljiii:,^  iiuuljis,  ill  ao  uiaoy  emiDGnte  pluues,  iheir 
cuu^e  Liuuaine  jatooiu,  and  occaaioned  maoj  to  look  inlo  je 
aame ;  and  their  godly  cariage  and  Christian  behaviour  was 
^ch  OS  lefl  a  J^ep  impression  la  the  miada  of  many.  And 
though  some  few  shrunk  at  theae  first  conflicls,  aod  sharp  ba- 
ginnings  [as  it  waa  no  marvell]  yet  many  more  carae  as  with 
fresh  UDurage,  and  greatly  animated  others. 

When  they  resolved  to  leave  Holland  for 
America,  to  the  thousand  fears  and  ill  prophe- 
cies, 

it  waa  aoawered  that  all  great,  and  honorable  actions,  are 
accompanied  with  great  difficulties ;  and  must  be,  both  en- 
terprised,  and  overcome  with  answerable  courages.  It  waa 
granted  ye  dangers  were  great,  but  not  desperate ;  the  diffi- 
cnlties  were  many,  but  not  invincible.  For  though  their  were 
many  of  them  likly  yet  they  were  not  cerlaine.  .  .  .  Their 
condition  was  not  ordinarie;  thoir  ends  were  good  and  honor- 
able; their  calling  lawfull,  and  urgenle  ;  and  therfore  they 
might  expectye  blessing  of  God  in  their  proceeding.  .  .  , — 
Bradford 's  History  of  Mass. 

We  foresee  from  the  above  what  Kev,  Peter 
Bnlkeley,  in  1651,  expressed  as  that  to  which 
New  England  was  called. 

There  is  no  people  but  will  strive  to  cKcell  in  some  thing  j 
what  can  we  excell  in,  if  not  in  holinesse  7  If  we  look  lo  nnm- 
her,  we  are  the  fewest ;  If  to  strength,  we  are  the  weakest ;  If 
to  wealth  and  riches,  we  are  the  poorest  of  all  the  people  of 
God  throngh  the  whole  world ;  .  .  .  and  if  we  come 
short  in  grace  and  holineGse  too,  we  are  the  most  despicable 
people  nnder  heaven  '  .  .  .  strive  we  therefore  herein 
to  Bxcell  and  sutler  not  this  crown  to  be  taken  away  from  u«. 
.     .      —Hart,  I,  45S. 

Massachuaetts— The  Massachusetts  Company, 
in  1629,  wrote  to  their  coJonists  regarding  their 
ministers  that 

because  their  Doctrine  will  hardly  bee  well  esteemed  nhoM 
persons  sre  not  reverenced,  wee  desire  that  both  by  your 
owne  Example  and  by  commanding  all  others  to  do  the  like, 
our  Ministera  may  receive  due  Honor. — Am.  AntiqtiaTia/n 
SocitlT/  Proceedings. 

Only  eight  years  later  Governor  Wintbrop, 
when  examining  Anne  Hutchinson,  says  to  her: 
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must  keep  or  it  mast  be  kept  for  yon 
—  [a  most  compreheuaive  critique  on  Puritan  theology]— 
SuicMson,  History  of  Mass,  Bay  Colony. 

No  time  was  lost  in  paaaing  lawa  by  which 
the  church  forced  reverence  from  all.  And 
things  went  on  this  way  until,  in  1660,  Edward 
Burrough,  an  English  Quaker,  gained  the  king's 
ear  for  the  miseries  of  the  Massachusetts 
Quakers.     One  horrible  example  is  enough: 

Two  beaten  with  ptitiked  ropes,  the  blows  amounting  to  an 
hundred  ikirty-nine,  by  which  one  of  them  was  brought  near 
uuto  death,  much  of  his  body  being  beat  like  mdo  a  jelly,  and 
one  of  their  own  Doctors,  a  Member  of  their  Church,  who 
BDw  htm  said,  '  It  would  be  a  Miracle  if  ever  he  recovered,  he 
expecting  the  flesh  should  rot  off  the  bones' ;  who  afterwardi 
v&a  baoisbed  upon  pain  of  death, — Sart,  I,  4S4. 

In  1659  Mary  Dyer,  a  condemned  Quakeress, 
wrote  a  justification  to  the  General  Court: 

Was  ever  the  like  Laws  heard  of  among  a  People  that  pro- 
fess Christ  came  in  the  flosh?  And  have  such  no  other 
weapons  but  such  Laws,  to  fight  against  Spiritual  Wickedneti 
withall,  as  you  call  it?— i/arf,  /,  479. 

John  Cotton,  as  sketched  by  John  Norton  in 
1652,  illustrates  perfectly  the  solid  and  attract- 
ive parts  of  the  Puritan  minister: 

He  was  a  general  Scholar,  atiidious  to  know  all  things,  the 
want  whereof  might  in  one  of  bis  profession  be  denominated 
ignorance.  .  .  .  Ho  woa  a  man  of  much  Communion 
with  God,  and  acqnaintance  with  hia  own  heart,  observing 
the  daily  passages  of  his  life.  Ho  had  a  deep  sight  into  the 
Mystery  of  God's  grace,  and  man's  corruption,  and  large  ap- 
prehensions of  these  thinga.  ...  He  began  the  Sabbath 
at  evening  [on  Saturday]  ;  therefore  then  performed  Faniily- 
diily  alter  supper,  being  larger  than  ordinary  in  Exposition, 
afler  which  he  Catechised  his  children  and  servants,  and  then 
returned   into   hia  Study.     ,  .     Upon  his  return   from 

Meeting  he  returned  again  into  his  Study onto  his 

priv-ate  devotion ;  where  (having  a  small  repast  carried  him 
□p  for  his  dinner)  he  continued  till  the  .tolling  of  the  bell. 
The  publick  service  being  over,  ha  withdrew  for  a  space  to 
hia  prementioned  Oratory  for  his  sacred  addresses  nnto  God 
as  in  the  F'^'"'"ioq  ;  then  came  down,  repeated  the  sermon  io 
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the  fsmilj',  prajed,  after  guppMT  aang  a  Pealm,  and  lowards 
licJ-Uiiii:  bclukiug  liimseli'  uguiii  lu  iiis  tiluilj,  lie  ulusL'd  ilie 
day  with  prayer.  .  .  .  In  his  Study  ha  neither  sat  down 
onto,  Qor  arose  from  hU  meditations  without  prayer:  nhilsl 
his  eyes  were  upon  his  book  his  expectation  was  from  God. 
He  had  learned  to  atudy  because  he  had  learnedtto  pray.— 
Sort,  I,  SS7-S8. 

Two  entertaining  Dutch  travelers  in  New 
England  in  1680  give  us  a  very  amusing,  but 
rather  caustic,  account  of  religion  in  Boston, 
One  of  the  ministers  being  sick,  a  day  of  fasting 
and  prayer  was  observed. 

In  the  6rst  place  a  minister  made  a  prayer  in  the  pulpit,  of 
lull  two  hours  in  lenglli ;  after  which  an  old  miniBter  deliv- 
ered a  sermon  au  hour  long,  and  after  that  aprajer  was  made, 
and  some  verses  sung  out  of  the  psalms,  lu  the  afternoon, 
three  or  four  hours  were  eonauraed  with  nothing  except 
prayers,  three  miniaters  relieving  each  other  alternately ;  when 
one  was  tired,  anolher  went  up  into  the  pulpit.  There  was 
no  more  devotion  than  iu  other  churcbeii,  and  even  lees  than 
at  New  York  ;  no  respect,  no  reverence  ;  in  a  word,  nothing 
but  tbe  name  of  independents  ;  and  that  was  all. 

The  ministers  seemed  to  be 
persons  who  seemed  to  possess  xeal  but  no  just  knowledge  of 
stinnitj.    The  anditots  were  veiy  worldly  and  ins 


is  a  Tery  old  man,  named 

s  of  religion,  if  it  can 
1  perhaps  more  for  the  pur- 
La  privileges  than  for  any  re- 
.  All  their  religion  C' 


The  best  of  the  ; 
John  Eliot     .     .     . 

They  are  all  Independents  ii 
be  called  religion  ;  mauy  of  them 
poses  of  enjoying  the  benefit  of  it 
gard  to  truth  and  godliness. 

iu  observing  Sunday,  by  not  working  or  going  into  the  taverns 
on  that  day  ;  but  the  houses  are  worse  than  the  taveme.  No 
stranger  or  traveler  eon  therefore  be  entertained  on  a  Sunday, 
which  begins  at  annset  on  Saturday,  and  continues  until  the 
same  time  on  Sunday.  At  these  two  hours  you  see  all  their 
countenances  change.  Saturday  evening  the  conatjvhle  goes 
around  into  all  the  taierus  of  the  city  .  .  .  stopping  all 
noise  and  debauchery,  which  frequently  cansea  him  to  stop 
bis  searcb,  before  his  search  causes  tbe  debauchery  to  stop. 
There  is  a  penalty  for  cursing  and  swearing,  such  as  they 
please  to  impose.     ,     .  Nevertheless,  you  discover  liltle 

difference  between  this  and  other  places.  Drinking  and 
fighting  ever  there  uot  [ess  than  elsewhere;  and  as  to  truth 
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and  liue  godliiiuss,  yuu  must  nut  t!\pi^<.'L  moie  o(  ihem  than 
ol'  olliei-o.— Li."j  hluiid  Hist.  Society,  Memoirs. 

Alas,  the  children  were  not  all  they  should 
be,  either.  Chief  Justice  Bewail  tells  ua  how 
for 

his  playing  at  Prajec-time  and  eating  when  Return  Thanks 
he  whipped  hia  boy  Joseph  "pretty  smartly."  [We  do  not 
wonder  that  even  Puritau  theology  failed  to  roprasa  hnnger, 
but  it  is  a  Hhoek  to  find  that  there  was  enough  juvenility  left 
to  assert  itself  at  such  a  critical  moment.] 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Wood,  in  1647,  sums  up  beat 
the  Pnritan  view  of  toleiation  in  its  most  viru- 
lent form. 

To  tolerate  more  these  indifferenls  is  not  to  deale  indiffer- 
eatly  to  God.  The  power  of  all  Religion  and  Ordinances,  liei 
in  their  purity  :  their  purity  is  their  simplicity  ;  then  are 
mixtures  pernicious.  That  state  is  wise,  that  will  improvs 
mil  paines  and  patience  rather  to  compose,  then  tolerate  dif- 
ferences in  Religion.  He  that  is  willing  to  tolerate  any  religion, 
or  discripanl  way  of  Religion,  besides  his  own,  anlesa  it  he  in 
matters  meerly  indilferent,  either  doubts  of  his  ovrti,  or  is 
not  sincere  in  it.  He  that  ia  willing  to  tolerate  any  ansonnd 
OpinioD,  that  his  own  may  also  be  tolerated,  though  never 
so  sound,  will  for  a  need  bang  God's  Bible  at  the  Devilla 
^rdle.  Every  toleration  of  false  Religion,  or  Opinions  hath 
as  many  errors  and  sine  in  it,  as  all  the  false  Religions  and 
Opinions  it  tolcrats  and  one  sound  ons  more.  That  State 
that  will  give  Liberty  of  Conscience  in  matters  of  Religion, 
must  give  Liberty  of  Conscience  and  ConversatioD  ia  their 
Morall  Laws,  or  else  the  Fiddle  will  be  out  of  tune.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  role  given  bj  God  for  any  State  to  give  an  affirm- 
ative Toleration  to  any  false  Religion,  or  Opinion  whatso- 
ever ;  the;/  muat  mnnive  in  aome  cases,  but  may  not  canctdn 
in  any.— ifart,  /,  S94~9S. 

Maryland,— It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  this  to 
a  colony  where  toleration  was  naore  worthily 
conceived  of.  In  1633  Lord  Baltimore  summed 
up  his  long  instructions  to  the  colonists  with 
the  injunction: 

Id  line    .     .     .     bes  very  carefull  to  do  Justice  tb  every 

man  w'tb'out  partiality  [and  the  result  was,  as  AIsop  wrota 

in  166Q,  that]  here  the  Roman  Catholick  atid  the  Protestant 

Epiaeopal     .     .     .     concur    in    an  unanimous    parallel    of 

Sieadsbip,  and  inseparable  love  infug^ed  utilo  oa«  KaTl&QT^ 
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.  .  I  TheaereralOpinionaandSecta  .  .  .  meet  not 
togelber  in  matioous  contempts  .     .     but  with  a  rever- 

end quietness  obeys  the  legal  cummBuda  of  Authority. 

Id  1649  the  Maryland  Assembly  ruled  that 
blaspheming,  cursing,  denial  of  or  "rep  roach  full 
Bpeeches,  words  or  language  concerning"  the 
Trinity  should  be  punished  with  death  and  for-v 
feiture  of  goods.  But  in  the  same  proclamation 
we  read  that 

Boe  person  .  .  .  profeBBing  to  beleire  in  Jeana  Chriat, 
Bball  from  benceforth  bee  unj  waies  Iroubled,  Moleeted  or 
diEcODiiteDBnced  for  or  in  respect  of  his  or  ber  religion  nor 
in  tlie  free  exereise  thereof  .  .  nor  any  way  compelled 
to  tbe  beleife  or  exercise  of  any  other  Religion  sgaicat  bis  or 
ber  consent,  bo  as  tbey  be  not  unfaithfull  to  tbe  Lord  Pro- 
prietaiy,  or  molest  or  conspire  against  the  civill  governem't 
.    ,    .    — ArekivM  of  Maryland,  hy  Browne. 

'    VirgiEia. — 

In  Tirgiuia  the  families  .  .  .  being  sealed  ,  ,  , 
ftt  BQch  distaocea  from  each  other,  many  of  them  are  very 
remote  from  the  Houae  of  God,  though  placed  in  tbe  middest 
of  tbem.  Many  Parishes  as  yet  want  both  Churches  and 
Gleabea,  and  I  think  not  above  a  6fth  part  of  them  are  sup. 
plyed  with  Ministers,  where  there  are  Ministers  the  people 
meet  together  Weekly,  bot  once  upon  tbe  Lord's  day,  and 
■ometimes  not  at  all,  being  hindered  by  .  .  .  the  length 
or  tedioosnesa  of  the  way,  through  extremities  of  heat  in 
Summer,  frost  and  Snow  in  Winter,  and  tempestuous  weather 
in  both.     .     .     .     —Hart,  I,  S95. 

Rhode  Island. — To  be  contrasted  with  Ward 
on  toleration  we  have  K.  Williams,  writing  in 
1670. 

Forced  worship  stinks  in  Qod'a  noatTilj.  la  these  6amei 
about  religion  .  .  .  there  is  no  otiier  prudent,  christian 
mij  of  preserving  peace  in  the  world  but  by  permlsision  of 
difleriag  consciences,     .     ,     .     — Miua.  Hist.  SocUty,  Col- 

And  Governor  Peleg  Sandford,  in  his  official 
report,  in  1680,  writes: 

We  leave  every  Man  to  walka  as  God  shall  persuade  their 
Iiartes,  and  doe  actively  and  passively  yield  obedience  to  the 
P-OWiU  Magistrate  and  doe  not  actively  disturb  the  Civvll  ^ea.i^ 
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...    and  have  liberty  to  frequent  bqj  meetinga  of  worship 
for  their   better   instruction   and   information.  .     .    -~ 

Greene,  History  of  Bhodt  Island. 
Connecticut, — Blue  laws  of  1672: 
If  any  person     .     .     .     Blaspheme  the  Name  of  God  Iho 
Father,  Son  or  Holy  Ghost    ...     or  shall  curse  in  like 
manner,  he  ihall  be  put  to  ietSi. 

New  York. — Governor  Thomaa  Dongan,  ol 
New  York,  in  1687,  writes: 

Here  liee  not  many  of  the  Church  of  Englond ;  few  Romaa 
Catholicks ;  abuiidance  of  Quakers  preachera  men  and  Vfo- 
men  especially ;  Singing  Quakere,  Hauling  Quakera,  Sabba- 
tarians; Anti  Sabbatarians  i  some  Anabaptists  some  Inde- 
pendctilji ;  some  Jews ;  in  short  of  oM  sorts  of  opiniou*  there 
are  some,  and  the  most  part  of  nont  al  ofl. — ZfoatmtBttry 
EutoT}/  <tf  Nem  York. 

Before  this,  in  1679,  Dankers  and  Blofter 
went  to  religious  service  in  New  YorJt. 

As  it  ia  not  strange  in  these  conntriea  to  have  men  as  min- 
isters who  drink,  we  uould  iin:i(;iue  nothing  else  than  that  ha 
had  been  drinking  a  llttla  this  morning.  Hi.''  tc.vt  wia,  Omae 
unto  me  all  ye,  etc.,  but  be  was  so  rough  that  even  the  rangFL- 
«8t  and  moat  godless  of  our  sailors  were  astoniahed. 

QUESTIONS   ON   THE  TEXT, 

1.  Name  tie  reasons  pven  for  colonizing.     2.  What  class 
<rf  emigrants  came,  judging  from  the  Wit?    3.  What  dianga 
between  1637  and  1600  m  regard  to  allowing  emigration  ?    4. 
What  do  the  aceonnla  in  regard  to  ocean  soragcs  show  in  re- 
gard to  character  of  emigraulaT    6.  What  tlicf  the  early  voy- 
agers saj  regarding  the  Indians?    6,  How  did  the  kmg  dia- 
poBB  of  part  of  the  land?    7.   How  were  Beltlere  enticed  to 
come  to  America?    8.  How  did  the  settlers  in  Virginia  get 
wives?    9.  What  land  was  granted  in  the  fiiKt  cbarter,  1606? 
10.  What  classes  were  Btockholdera  in  the  second  charter, 
1609?    II.  When  did  the  first  House  of  Burgesaea  of  Yiiy 
giniasit?  112.  What  contest  in  regard  to  taxes  between  tho  •" 
peofile  of  Watertown  and  Massachusetts  Bay  ?    13.  What  can.  J 
youlearn  from  the  MayBower  compact?     U.  Meaning  of  th«  ] 
punishment  of  a  depu^  for  questioning  the  right  of  tie  gov-  ;. 
emor  to  the  "negatiTBYoiee."     15.   what  did  Winthrop  bo-   J 
lieve  in  regard  to  his  power  &s  governor?     IB.  What  ttAip 
ious    de  no  mi  nation  3  complained   of   their   treatment?   .17. 
When  and  what  was  the  first  popular  constitution  ?    18.   Can 
you  find  any  indications  of  a  spirit  of  rebollion  ?     19,  Were 
the    Puritans  superstitious?    20,  Wera  their    law*    harsh? 
their  puiiisbirienla?    21.     Name  the  iiidu3(rieg  jou  Had  men- 
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lioned.  22.  Were  they  Mod  formers  7  23.  Trftce  thejour- 
uey  of  (he  Pilgrima  from  England  lo  PljTnouth.  24.  Were 
the  Puritaoa  (oleraot?  25.  What  kind  of  a  mao  was  Kev. 
Joho  Cotton  7  2e.  What  does  the  testimony  prove  in  regard 
to  the  morals  of  the  colonists?  27.  What  peculiar  attribute 
do  you  find  in  Maryland  7  28.  What  colony  would  you  have 
preferred  to  live  in?  why? 

SUGGESTIVE  QUESTIONS, 
a.  How  would  you  explain  the  intolerant  spirit  so  often 
matiifested?  b.  Point  out  institutions  existing  now  that  had 
their  beginning  in  17th  century,  e.  Did  the  theory  and  the 
practice  of  the  Piiritaii  coincide?  d.  Trace  the  development 
of  witchcraft.  Do  you  Snd  its  basis  in  life  depicted  in  above 
extracts?      e.    Name  the  lessons  you  may  learn  from   this 
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CHAPTER  II 

DEVELOrMENT  OE  UNION  AMONG  THE 
COLONIES 


c;^HE  several  colonies  were  planted  at  dif- 
■&>  ferent  times,  by  different  interests,  and  in 
■*  some  cases  by  different  races.  The  geog- 
raphy of  the  country  was  such  that  there  waa 
very  little  communicatiou  and  intercourse  be- 
tween the  various  colonies  for  many  years.  The 
soil  and  climate  also  tended  to  produce  diver- 
gent interests  and  civilizations.  The  intolerant 
-  religious  spirit  of  the  age  lent  itself  also  to  the 
flame  tendency.  On  the  whole,  one  sometimes 
wonders  that  the  colonies  came  together  as 
easily  as  they  did  in  support  of  interests  that 
were  not  always  clearly  in  common. 

It  is  very  difficult  frequently  to  find  an  ex- 
tract that  is  sufficiently  condensed  and  pointed, 
which  may  be  cited,  to  bring  out  some  force  that 
tended  to  prevent  union  or  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  aiding  it.  Especially  have  I  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  get  quotable  extracts  on  the  effects  o( 
geography.  In  general  it  is  by  inference  only 
that  one  gathers  his  conclusions.  In  the  ex- 
tracts given  it  has  in  general  seemed  beat  to 
give  those  that  brought  out  the  salient  move- 
ments looking  toward  onion,  rather  than  to  give 
those  that  emphasized  the  divergent  tendencies 
of  the  time.  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  . 
the  study  of  sources  means  that  every  word  and 
phrase  is  to  receive  careful  consideration.  The 
value  of  the  training  consists  to  a  considerable 
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extent  in  acquiring  the  ability  to  lead  betweeu 
the  linea,  to  draw  inferences,  to  find  the  spirit 
or  motive  which  prompted  to  word  or  act. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  extracts  quoted  this 
month  may  illustrate  not  only  the  fact  that  vari- 
ous attempts  to  unite  were  made,  but  also  drive 
home  the  character  of  the  union  possible,  and 
the  kind  of  union  which  the  colonies  sought  and 
which  the  mother  country  attempted  to  force 
on  them.  It  will  be  an  interesting  exercise  to 
trace  the  expansion  of  the  idea  of  union  and  to 
classify  the  factors  which  were  at  work;  also  to 
follow  the  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  union 
which  were  outlined  in  the  various  proposals 
from  1643  to  1776.  Less  weight  has  been  given 
to  the  congresses  of  1765  and  1774  than  might 
Beem  necessary  from  their  prominence.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  union  movement  then 
was  rather  unconscious,  an  accessory  to  the 
more  palpable  thoughts, — first  that  of  a  redress 
of  grievances,  and  later  that  of  independence. 
The  Causes  of  the  Hevolution,  which  will  be  our 
subject  for  next  month,  will  give  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  this  period  as  it  deserves. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  largely 
from  the  colonial  records  as  reprinted  by  the 
various  states.  Massachusetts  began  this  work 
as  early  as  1792  and  has  developed  it  (ill  now 
her  various  historical  publications  are  num- 
bered almost  by  the  hundreds.  New  York 
has  also  reprinted,  or  printed  from  manuscript, 
thousands  of  pages  of  letters,  laws,  reports,  and 
other  documents.  The  same  is  true  of  Connec- 
ticut and  other  states.  It  is  from  these  doi-u- 
ments  that  we  can  draw  and  yet  scarcely  make 
an  impression  in  the  limited  space  at  our  com- 
mand. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  many  who  write  words  of 
encouragement  concerning  the  work  which  we 
are  attempting  to  outline.     Certaiuly  the  idea 
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that  liiatory  may  be  studied  in  part  from  ttie 
sources  in  our  graded  ecbools  is  spreading.  ,In 
some  cases  it  is  well  done,  as  I  know  by  receipt 
of  the  results  in  the  form  of  papers.  I  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  teachers  elsewhere  to  the 
plan  of  the  West  Superior,  Wis.,  schools,  where 
the  papers  are  printed  in  a  neat  little  volume, 
100  copies  printed,  costing  less  than  ?16.  -The 
local  paper  published  each  student  paper  as  it 
was  completed,  then  put  them  together  at  a 
mere'  'nominal  cost.  I  doubt  not  that  every 
town  has  some  local  paper  that  would  do  like- 
wise. Principal  Griffin  has  evidently  found  an 
added  incentive  to  good  work,  and  even  to  real 
contributions  to  local  history  in  some  cases. 

But  I  wish  also  to  say  that  some  critieismB 
come  to  me.  One  teacher  suggests  that  the 
spelling  of  her  pupils  is  not  improved  by  work- 
ing over  the  old  manuscripts.  Shall  the  spell- 
ing be  modernized,  or  shall  we  have  the  old 
flavor  of  our  forefathers,  trusting  to  some  de- 
Tice  to  avoid  the  evil,  if  such  it  be,  of  which 
mention  has  been  made?  Will  not  the  teachers 
discuss  this  question  pro  and  con  in  letters  to 
me?  Perhaps  a  more  serious  danger  is  sug- 
gested by  another  who  says:  How  do  we  know 
that  Mr.  Caldwell  can  or  does  make  extracts  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  a  true  picture  of  the 
times?  How  do  we  know  that  the  writers  he 
cites  are  representative,  are  good  witnesses? 
Well,  the  mere  fact  that  such  questions  can  be 
asked  shows  that  in  part,  at  least,  our  work  is 
done.  The  critical  faculty  is  awake,  and  the 
word  of  any  one  text  will  perhaps  not  neces- 
sarily be  unhesitatingly  followed  hereafter.  I 
can  only  answer  that  I  try  to  be  fair.  My  judg- 
ment is  not  infallible,  and  my  knowledge 
encyclopjedic,  so  I  can  only  ask  such  confidence 
as  an   honest  desire   deserves.     By  all   means 
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Afl  early  as  1637  referencea  may  be  found  in 
the  colonial  records  pointing  to  a  desire  for 
union  among  the  coloniea.  The  following  ex- 
tracts will  afford  some  insight  info  the  motives 
and  spirit  that  animated  them  in  their  actions 
at  this  time: 

It  is  ordered  that  the  letter  lately  seat  to  the  Oovernor  bf 
Mr.  EatOQ,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Haynea,  Mr.  Coddiogtoa,  & 
Mr.  BreretOD,  .  .  .  ,  Bhalbee  thus  answered  bj  tbe  Gov- 
ernor: that  the  Court  dothasseat  to  allthepposilions  (propo- 
Bitions)  kjde  downe  in  the  aforesaid  letter,  bat  that  the  an- 
snere  sbalbee  directed  to  Mr.  Eaton,  Mr,  Hopkins,  &  Mr. 
Hajnea,  onely  excluding  Mr.  Coddiagton  &  Mr.  BreotoQ,  as 
men  not  to  bee  capitulated  »tl>all  by  us,  either  for  them- 
selves or  the  people  of  the  iland  (Rhode  Island)  where  they 
inhabit*,  as  their  case slandeth. •[Oct.  7,  lB40.]~JfaMacAu- 
letti  Colonial  Recordt,  I,  p.  SOS. 

1.  At  this  court  (T  Mo.  22  day  1042)  the  propositions  sent 
from  Connecticut  [to  Maseachuaetta]  kboul  a  combiDHtloa, 
he  were  read,  end  referred  to  a  committee  to  eoDsider  of 
alter  the  court,  who  meetiog,  added  some  few  cautions  and 
new  articles,  and  for  the  taking  in  of  Plimouth  (who  were 
now  wilJiDg,)  and  Sir  Ferdinand*  Gorges  province,  and  so 
returned  them  back  to  CoDoecticut,  to  be  considered  upon 
against  the  spring,  fur  winter  vras  now  approachiog,  and 
there  could  be  no  meeting  before,  etc.— JTinfArop,  Hiitory 
of  New  England,  II,  pp.  lOg-103. 

2,  At  this  court  (Mo.  3, 10,  1S13)  came  tbe  commissioners 
from  Plimouth,  Connecticut  and  New  Haven,  viz:  from 
Plimouth  Mr.  Edward  Winalow  and  Mr.  Collins,  from  Con- 
necticut Mr.  -pajnes  and  Mr,  Hopkins,  with  whom  Mr. 
Fenwick  of  Sajhrook  jojned,  from  New  Haven  Mr.  Tbeophi- 
Ins  Eaton  and  Mr,  Grjgson.  Our  court  chose  a  committee 
to  treat  with  them  viz :  the  governour  [John  Winthrop]  aod 
Mr.  Dudley,  aud  Mr,  Brodatreet,  being  of  tbe  magistrates  j 
and  of  the  deputies.  Captain  Gibbons,  Mr.  Tyng  the  treas- 
urer and  Mr.  Hathorn.  These  coming  to  consultation  en- 
countered some  diliicultiea,  but  being  all  desirous  of  union 
and  studious  of  peace,  they  readily  yielded  e.ich  to  other 
in  such  things  as  tended  to  commou  utility,  &c,  so  as  in 
■ome  two  or  three  meetings  they  lovingly  accorded  upon 
fheae  ensuing  aiUcles,  which,  bein^  allowed  bj,  out  ^oui>^ 
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and  signpd  by  all  the  commiaBionera,  were  sent  to  be  also  rati 
£ed  by  the  general  conrts  of  other  jurisdictions ;  .  .  . — 
Winthrop,  History  of  N'.w  England,  vol.  II,  p.  ISlf. 

Bj  reason  of  ye  plottinga  of  the  Nariganseta, 
the  Icdiana  were  drawn  into  a  general  conspiracie  against 
je  English  in  all  parts,  as  was  in  part  discovered  je  yearo 
before  .  .  .  ;  [this  caused  i:.j  Colonies]  to  thinke  of 
means  how  to  prevents  je  same,  and  secure  them  selves. 
Which  made  them  enter  into  this  neu  unioo  k  oonfederation 
following.  [The  articles  follow.] — Bradford,  Hiatorj/  <ff 
Plyjnouik  Plantation,  p.  416. 

ARTICLBS  OF  CONFEDERATION. 

WacREAS  we  all  came  into  these  parts  of  America  with  ths 
same  end  and  aim,  namely,  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  aad  to  enjoy  the  liberties  of  the  gospel 
in  purity  with  peace  ;  and  whereas  bj  our  settling,  by  the 
wise  providence  of  God,  we  are  further  dispersed  opon  the 
seacoost  and  rivers  than  was  at  first  intended,  so  that  ire 
cannot,  according  to  our  desire,  witb  convenience  commu- 
nicate  in  one  government  .  .  ,  ;  and  whereas  we  liva 
encompassed  with  people  of  several  nations  and  sCranga 
languages,  which  herBafler  may  prove  injurious  to  os  or  our 
posterity;  and  for  as  much  as  the  natives  have  formerly 
committed   sundry   insolences,  .     ■     and   have  of  lata 

combined  themselves  against  ua,  and  seeing  by  reason  of  the 
sad  distractions  in  England  (which  they  have  heard  of,)aad 
by  which  they  know  we  are  hindered  ...  of  seeking 
advice,  and  reaping  ■  .  .  protection,  which  at  other 
times  we  might  well  expect;  we  tbcrefora  do  conceive  it  our 
bounden  duty,  ...  to  enter  into  a  present  consocia- 
tion .  .  .  for  mutual  help  and  Etrength  .  .  .  ,  that, 
as  in  nation  and  religion,  so  in  other  respects,  we  be  and 

1  Wliprnfare  it  is  fullv  nc;rcfid  .  .  .  between  parties 
above  named,  .  ,  .  that  they  ...  be  called  bytha 
name  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England. 

II.  These  united  colonies  .  .  enter  into  a  fi.'::'  and 
perpetual  league  of  friendship  and  amity  ■  .  both  for 
preserving  and  propagating  the  truth  and  liberties  of  the 
gospel,  and  for     .     .     .     safety     .     .     . 

III.  It  is  further  agreed,  that  the  plantationa  which  at 
present  are  or  hereafter  shall  be  settled  wlthia  the  lirails  of  the 
Massachusetta,  shall  be  forever  andei  the  covernmenl  of  Uia 
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MnsBBchiiselfs,  and  sliftll  hnic  iiirisdiction  among  thtniselvea 
ia  all  cases  as  an  entire  bod;  ;  [same  provision  fbllowa 
in  regard  to  Connecticut,  Plymouth,  and  New  Haven.] 
.  ,  provided  that  no  other  juriadiction  ahnll  ...  bo 
taken  in  aa  a  distinct  head  or  member  of  ihia  confederation, 
nor  shall  any  ollior  .  ,  ,  be  received  by  any  of  them  ; 
nor  shall  any  two  .  .  .  join  in  one  jurisdiction,  without 
consent  of  the  real,     .     .     . 

IV".  It  is  also    .     .     .     agreed,  that  the   charge  of  all 
just  wars,     .     .     .     ehull,  both  in  men  and  provisions 
be  borne,     ,     .     .     ,  in  manner  following,  viz.  [in  proper' 
tioo  to  number  of  males  from  16  to  60  years  of  age.] 

V.  It  ia  fnrther  agreed,  that  if  any  of  these  jurisdictiona, 
.  .  .  be  invaded  by  any  enemy  whatsoever,  upi>n  notice 
and  request  of  any  three  [or  two  under  conditions]  olngis- 
tratoB  of  that  jurisdietion  so  invaded,  the  rest  of  the  confed- 
erates, ,  .  shall  .  .  aend  aid  .  [as  fol- 
lows:]  Massachusetts  one  handred  men  [furnished]  .  .  .  , 
ftud  each  of  the  rest  4(i  men  so  armed     ,     .     . 

VI.  It  is  also  agreed,  that  for  the  managing  ...  of 
all  affairs    ■     .     .    concerning  the  whole  confederation,  com- 

ra  shall  lie  chosen  [as  follows  ;]  two  for  the  Massaclm- 
a  for  Plimouth,  two  for  Connecticut,  and  two  for 
New  Haven,  all  in  church  fellowship  with  us,  ...  to 
hear  .  .  .  and  determine  ...  all  aSairs  of  war 
or  peace,  leagues,  aids,  charges,     .     .  [This  section  also 

gpeciSea  place  of  meeting,  etc.] 

VIII.  .  .  .  It  ia  also  agreed,  that  if  any  servant  run 
away  from  hts  master  into  any  of  these  confederate  jurisdic- 
tions, .  .  .  upon  certificate  of  one  magistrate  in  the 
jurisdiction  out  of  which  the  said  servant  fled,  .  .  .  the 
said  servant  shall  be  delivered  to  his  master  .  .  .  [In 
general  the  same  provision  in  regard  to  criminals,] 

XI.     [The  last  article  pertains  tohreaches  of  the  articles.] 

Lastly,  this  perpetual  confederation,  and  the  several  arti- 
cles and  agreements  .  .  .  were  .  .  .  certiHed  [as 
completed]  at  the  nest  meeting  hold  in  Boston,  (7)  7,  1643. 
— Winfhrop,  Hinlorff  of  New  England,  vol.  II,  p.  ISlf. 

The  English  CommissionerB  to  New  England, 
in  1665,  pass  the  following,  among  other  reeolu- 
tions: 

There  is  no  power  in  the  charter  [of  Masaachusetta]  to 
incorporate  with  other  colonjes,  nor  to  esercise  any  power 
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by  Ihal  association  1  both  belongs  to  the  kings  prerogHliT*. 
If  there  be  any  other  undecent  expresaions  &  repetitionfl  of 
the  word  "coinmoawealth,  "  "stale,  "  and  the  lilts,  in  other 
pagea,  wee  desire  they  may  bee  changed. — Massaehtaalti 
Cvlonial  Records,  vol.  IV,  pt.  I,  p.  SIS. 

To  this  the  Genera!  Court  of  Massachusettl 

Beut  the  following  reply  r 

.  ,  .  And  also  considering  that  they  were  several!  col- 
oiijea  under  one  king,  &,  come  from  their  aativa  country  for 
CMC  &  the  same  end,  &  were  here  scattered  at  a  great  dis- 
tance amongst  the  wild  salvages  ia  a  vast  wildernesst  had  no 
Willed  touQCS  or  garrisons  of  souldjera  for  their  defence, 
thoy  apprehended  the  least  they  could  doe  was  to  enter  into 
a  league  of  amity  and  union  one  with  another,  ingaging, 

.  .  .  jointly  to  assist  each  other  ,  ,  ,  ,  this  being 
tbe  end  of  their  then  coa  fee  derating,  ...  to  the  end 
that  aa  our  distance  of  place  one  from  another  rendered  ui 
weake,  &  layd  us  open  to  their  rage  and  violenea,  ao  our 
□nian  might  be  as  well  to  them  a  terror  aa  to  na  strength  ; 
k  through  the  goodness  of  Qod,  wee  have  hitherto  had  largs 
experience  of  the  great  good  that  by  thia  coufcederation 
hnth  redounded,  not  only  to  all  bis  majesties  aaluects  hera 
planted,  bnt  even  to  tbe  natives  themaelvea,  it  having  been  a 
means  to  prevent  much  trouble  &  bloodshed  among  them- 
aeliea,  ao  that  although  since  that  warr  fthe  PenuodJ  aoma 
of  them  have  .  .  put  us  to  a  eonaiderable  charge  .  .  , 
yd  no  massacre  bath  beeno  among  ua  from  that  day  to  tbia, 
blessed  ba  God  for  it.  —Massaehuaetti  ColoniiU  Record*, 
vol.  IF,  pt.  S,  p.  ^31. 

Again,  the  General  Court  says  that  the  com- 
missioners seem  to  desire 

to  make  a  flame  in  tbe  coantry  .  .  by  their  high  fnvoM 
to  discontented  parsons,  &  great  countenance  given  to  tha 
Hoad  Islanders,  whose  first  rise  and  continuance  hath  beena 
such  to  the  other  coloiijea  aa  Is  not  unknowne  to  any  discreet 
observer  in  these  parts ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  caUiof 
.  .  .'  the  United  Colonjas  that  usurped  authorilje  con- 
trary to  the  light  of  reason,  .  .  .  which  therefore  mada 
it  seeme  to  be  thair  apeciall  design  to  disunite  the  eoloqei 
4  eo  to  bring  oa onto  miae.— lb.,  pp.  tSSSt. 
To  the  Assembly  of  Maryland,  by  Jacob  Leisler. 

A.  D.  1689  i  23th  September  in  the  fort  of  New  Tort 

Genxlsxss—1  have  received  vour  aooeptable  letter  tki 
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18  or  tbls  inatant  &  co!nmnnioft»e'1  fi  di'cctcd,  vree  havi, 
BODiidBrcd  (lie  contents  with  duo  affection,  ft  .  .  .  ea- 
brace  with  bIi  our  hearts  jour  outers  of  b  mntuall  &  amiabla 
correspondence  with  you,  which  wa  fihall  labor  to  keep  k 
preserve  inviolable  inwardg  jrou,  and  without  fail  shall  omitt 
nothing  that  may  appears  any  wayes  to  your  inlrest  peace  A 
welEnra  aa  we  also  doe  with  Boston  &  CoEuecticutt  collony 
teiagaf  the  same  opinion  with  you,  thatit  ilthe  onely  lOGaiia 
lo  preaerie  .  .  .  their  majestie's  iotereals.  [King  Will- 
Um  and  Queen   Mary).     .     .  [Similar  letters  sent   to 

Maaa.,  Conn,,  etu.] — PocumtntaTs  History  of  Nt\B  York, 
vol  II,  p.  19. 

Agents  of  fonr  colonies  and  sereral  Indiaij 
chiefs  met  in  lfi84  to  consider  union.  Om-  of 
the  sachems  addressed  the  Massachusetts  agent 
as  follows: 

We  all,  namely,  our  governor,  the  governor  of  Virginia 
and  the  Massachusetts  Colouej,  and  Maqueae,  are  in  one 
Govenaiit.  We  do  plant  bera  a  great  tree  of  peace,  whoa* 
branciea  apread  go  far  na  the  Massachusetts  Coloney,  Vir- 
giuia,  Maryland,  and  all  that  arc  in  friendship  with  ugflnd  do 
live  in  peace,  urity,  and  tranquility,  under  the  shade  of  siiid 
■   tree.— JfoM.  Archiva,  XXX,  p,  SOJ'ciled  in  Frothinijham. 

Governor  Treat,  of  Connecticut,  wrote  to  Gov- 
eriLiir  Bradstreet,  Jul;  SI,  1C89,  in  part,  as  fol- 
lows: "'■ 

I  hope  we  shall  be  willing  in  Che  season  of  it,  to  revive  tha 
ancient  confederation  upon  just  terms  and  articles,  holding 
forth  a  right  connideration  of  our  state  compared  with  tha 
other  coloaSei. —Frothingham,  Rise  of  tha  U.  S.  BepubUe, 
p.  S7,  Itoti. 

Governor  Bradsteet  wrote,  February  3, 
1689-90,  in  the  same  spirit : 

All  true  BngliBhmen  [ought]  to  lay  aside  their  privala 
intestine  discords,  and  to  uDit«  against  tha 
— 76.,  8S. 

Circular  to  the  Goyernors  of  the  seVeral  prot- 
luces: 

New  Yori,  Apriil  2d,  1390: 
Hosau  8i» : — [After  slaling  danger  from  ^ittict  ani 
la^aoa,  Qovemor  Leister  aaj'a,  we]  have  likewise  cgoiTiauoi- 
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cated  tlie  same  to  the  QoTflrnor  of  Boston,  A  the  "'.i  lemen 
of  CoQDecticutt  are  Ukewiae  advertiaed  thereof,  in  bo  mneh 
tlmt  ifee  propose  for  a  general)  asaistaDce  that  such  persona 
as  to  jou  shall  seem  meet  may  be  commissionedto  treat  with 
them  of  New  England,  Virginia,  pensilvania  and  Jerseys, 
.  that  we  may  conclude  what  may  conduce  most  to 
the  King's  intrest,  welifare  of  the  proTiDces.  .  .  . — Do> 
vmeniary  HUlory  o/Nae  York,  vol.  II,  p.  117, 

A.  D.  IBM  ye  80  Apprill :  in  N.  Torks. 
Genti.bmens — Last  monday  arrived  heer  the  Com  in  doners 
off  [ofl  Boston  Plimouth  en  Caneticotwho  have  been  raking 
[i»lkiitg]  off  several  businis  concurning  the  Indian  wai.      .  , 
[Signed  Jacob  Leisler.  \—Ib.,  p.  ISS. 

N,  ToBKE,  Primo  May  1690. 

At  a  meeting  of  ye  commissionera  of  ye  Province  of  New 
York  k  ye  colloniee  of  ye  Massachusetts,  Plymouth  ft  Con> 
Dcclicut, 

It  is  concluded  .  .  .  that  each  of  ye  Collonies  aforea" 
ghnll  Provide  and  furnish  ye  underiueneotied  proporcons  of 
Sniildiers  with  Answerable  Provisions  at  their  own  Charges 
to  Be  sent  with  all  Speed: — 

By  New  Torkefoar  hundred 400 

By  Massachuaetta  Colony  one  hundred  k  sisty 160 

By  Conneeticut  Colony  one  hundred  &  thirty  five 185 

By  Plymouth  Colony  sixty 80 

By  Maryland  by  Promise  one  hundred. 100 

In  aU  eight  hundred  fifety  Bva B6S 

Farther  agreed  [various  things  mentioned]  That  ye  Of- 
fieara  Be  required  to  maintain  good  order  Amongst  ye  Sol- 
diers to  discimiitenance  &  Punish  Vice  &  as  much  as  maybe 
to  Keep  ye  iiahbath  uid  Maintain  ye  Worship  of  God. 

Jacob  Leisler. 

William  Stouobtoh, 

Saul  Sewelu 

P.  D.  Lahcy. 

Joan  Wallet. 

Nathan  Gold. 

William  Pktim, 
~Matsa<:Ku3etU  ArcMves,  XXXVl,  47. 
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Leisler  in  a  letter  to  the  governmeDta  of  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode  Island,  at- 
tempting to  secure  additional  aid,  said : 

I  hope  yon  will  not  be  wanting  go  blessed  a  work  at  this 
time  to  plenae  God  and  oargracioijB  king.  Losing  the  op- 
poitunity  and  neglecting  the  seaaon  may  cause  the  ne\t  gen, 
eralioD  to  catse  aa.—Prothinghant,  p.  93. 

Though  the  French  colony  contains,  perhnpa,  not  30000 
men  capable  to  bear  arms  ;  yet  theae  are  all  under  the  des- 
potic command  nnd  sole  direction  of  their  GoTernor-Gen- 
etal,  .  .  .  The  strength  of  oor  colonies,  on  the  other 
band,  is  divided,  and  the  concurrence  of  all  necessary  holh 
for  Bopplies  of  men  and  money.  Jealous  tbey  are  of  each 
Other;  some  iU  constituted;  others  shaken  with  intestine 
divisions,  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  parsimon- 
ions  even  to  prodigality.  Our  assembltea  ace  diHidcrit  of 
their  Governors ;  Governor?  despise  their  assemblies,  and 
both  mutually  misrepresent  each  other  to  the  court  of  Great 
Britain.  Military  measures  demand  secrecy  and  dispulch  ; 
but  while  the  colonies  remain  divided,  and  nothing  can  be 
transacted  but  with  their  aDiversal  assent,  it  is  impossible  to 
mainlain  the  one  or  proceed  with  the  other.  Without  a  gan- 
n  for  warlike  operations,  we  can  neither  plan 
We  have  a  common  interest,  and  must  hava 
n  council ;  one  head  and  one  purse.  [An  extract 
from  a  letter  supposed  to  biive  been  written  by  Gov.  Living- 
iton  of  New  York,  and  his  friends  Messrs.  W.  Smith  and 
Scott,  VI^^.'l—MassaxhuKUs  HUl.  Societs  Col.,  tents  I, 
•ml  yil,  pp.  161-eS. 

Ur,  Nelson's  memorial  about  the  state  of  the  north- 
eitt  colonies  in  America: 

24  Sept: tens. 
Fifthly  I  am  now  to  make  another  remark  upon  the  prin- 
<upall,  and  greatest  defect  and  mistake,  in  which  we  have 
been,  and  are  yet  under,  I  raeane  the  number  and  indepetid- 
encj  of  BO  many  small  Governmeata,  whereby  our  strength 
is  not  only  divided  and  weakened,  but  by  reason  of  their 
Mverall  interests,  are  Ijecome  and  doe  in  a  maijner  esteeme 
each  OB  foreigners  the  one  nnlo  the  other,  soe  that  whatever 
mischiefs  doth  happen  in  one  part,  the  rest  by  the  reason  of 
thii  diiunion  remaine  unconcerned  and  our  strengtb  thereby 
weakened ;  whereas  were  the  Colonies  of  New   England, 
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Haiupitliire,  Road  Island,  Conecticot,  New  York  joined  ia 
one,  we  then  ahould  be  near  to  [ten?]  or  15  for  one  of  those 
of  the  French  in  Canada,  and  might  reasonably  pcopoBB 
.  .  .  to  make  an  entire  conquest  of  that  place.  ■  .  . 
—Nta>  York  Culonial  Hecords,  vol.  IV,  p.  209. 


MR.  PENN'S  P 


J  OF  UNION.       [169S]. 


A  Bricfe  and  Plaine  Scheam  how  the  English  Colonies  in 
the  North  parts  of  America,  viz;  Boeton,  Connecticut,  Road 
Island  New  York  New  Jerseys,  Pensilvania,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia and  Carolina  may  be  made  more  useful!  to  the  Crowne, 
a[id  to  one  anothers  peace  and  saAy  with  an  nniTersall  coa- 


1st.  That  the  Severall  colonies  before  mentioned  do  meet 
once  a  year,  and  oftener  if  need  be,  daring  the  war,  and  at 
IeB.it  once  in  two  years  in  times  of  peace,  by  their  stated  and 
appointed  deputies,  to  debate  and  resolve  .  .  .  [on 
measures  for  public  good.} 

2.  That  in  order  fo  it  two  persons  weli  qnalified  for  senca 
sobriety  and  substance  be  appointed  by  each  Province,  aa 
their  Representatives    .     .  [iu  Congress]. 

3.  That  the  Kings  ComniisKioner  for  tliat  purpose  specially 
appointed  shall  have  the  Chaire  and  preside  in  the  said  Con- 


4.   [Centra!  meeting  place.] 

6    [Suggests  governor  of  New  York  a 


King's  CommiB- 


8,  That  their  business  shall  be  to  hear  and  adjust  all  mat- 
ters of  Complaint  or  dlfferenee  between  Province  and  Prov- 
ince. As  Ist  where  persona  quit  their  own  Province  and  goe 
to  another,  that  ihey  may  avoid  their  just  debts    .     . 


where   offenders   fly  justice, 
or  cure  injuries  in  point  of 
waya  and  mean: 
Provinces  a^ini 
the  Quotas  of  n: 


3dly  to  prevent 
1,  to  consider  of 
support  the  union  and  safety  of  these 
it  the  publick  enemies  In  which  Congresse 
n  and  charges  will  be  much  easier,  and 
than  it  is  possible  for  any  establishment 
made  here  to  do  ;  for  the  Provinces,  knowing  their  own  con- 
dition and  one  anothers,  can  debate  that  matter  with  mora 
frecdome,  and  satisfaction  and  better  adjust  and  ballanca 
their  affairs  in  all  respects  for  their  common  safty. 

7ly  That  in  times  of  war  the  Kings  High  Coraraisaionr 
shall  be  generall  or  Chief  Commander  ■    .— ^«»  Tork 

Colonial  J?ocm/icnts,  vol.  IV,  p.  iSSS. 
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Prom  the  scheme  of  Gov.  LiringBton,  recom- 
mended to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  May  13,  1701 : 

To  settle  Iha  American  GoverTunenls  to  the  grealeel  poa- 
■ible  advanlsge,  it  irill  be  necessarj  lo  reduce  the  aaoiber  of 
them ;  in  some  places  to  unite  and  consoliilale ;  in  others  to 
lepsiata  and  transfer ;  and  in  general  to  divide  by  natural 
bonndarieB  instead  of  imaginary  lioea.  If  there  should  be 
but  one  form  of  government  established  for  the  North- 
American  provinces,  it  would  grentiy  fucilitafe  the  reforma- 
tioD  of  them.     .     .  .     A  nobility  appointed  by  the  king 

for  life  and  made  independent,  woald  probably  give  strength 
uid  stability  to  American  governments  as  effectually  as  her- 
•ditary  nobility  does  to  that  of  Oreat  Britain. — OiUd  t» 
Jhithingkam,  p.  117, 

Shirley  says  in  a  letter  dated  Oct.  21, 1754,  to 
Governor  Morris,  newly  appointed  governor  of 
Pennsylvania: 

The  best  advioe  I  can  give  yon  is  to  lom  no  time  fot  pro- 
moting the  plan  of  a  union  of  the  colonies  for  their  mutual 
defence,  to  be  concerted  at  bome,  and  established  by  act  of 
Parliament  as  soon  as  possible     .  I  am  laboring  this 

point  iolu  viribU. — Ibid,  p.  146. 

Daniel  Coxe,  1722,  proposed  that  all  the  Brit- 
ish colonies  be 

united  nnder  a  legal,  regalar,  and  firm  establishment,  over 
which  a  lieutenant  or  supreme  governor  should  be  consti- 
tuted and  appointed  to  preside  on  the  spot,  to  whom  the  gov- 
eraora  of  each  colony  should  be  subordinate  ;  .  .  .  that 
two  deputies  should  be  annually  elected  by  the  council  and 
•asembly  of  each  province,  who  are  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
great  council  or  general  convention  of  the  states  of  the  col- 
onies [to  lix  on  quotas  of  men  and  money  which]  should  be 
levied  and  raised  by  its  own  assembly  in  snch  manner  as  they 
should  judge  most  easy  and  convenient. — Cited  by  Froth- 
tagham,  p.  IIS. 

About  1725,  when  a  proposal  had  been  made 
by  the  Masaachusetts  assembly  for  a  convention 
of  all  the  colonies,  it  was  pronounced  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  as  "a  mutinous  proposal."-^ 
Butchinson^a  History  of  Mass.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  119. 
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The  following  extracts  give  us  an  inaigbt  into 
the  conditions  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
colonial  governora; 

Reasons  why  thia  great  undertaking  of  bnilding  of  New 
Forts  &a  extending  the  English  settleiuents  into  the  Indian 
country  is  not  effected  aa  begun  bj  this  Province  alone. 

Gthly.  We  have  late  esperienee  how  ineffeetaal  Her  Maj- 
esty's circular  letters  in  the  late  war  did  prove,  appointing 
the  several  Governors  to  send  Commissioners  to  New  York 
to  agree  upon  ceitaio  quotaa  of  men,  and  for  a  supply  of 
money,  and  tho'  the  GovernorB  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
did  prevail  with  their  people  to  assist  aa  with  some  money, 
yet  could  not  prevail  with  them  to  send  any  men  ;  some  of 
the  commissioners  came  others  came  not ;  those  that  came 
refused  to  act  without  the  rest,  and  gave  reason  enough  to 
believe  they  were  fond  of  the  opportunity  of  that  colonr,  bj 
various  excuses,  doubts,  fears  and  jealousies;  so  parted  do- 
ing nothing. ^JVem  Fork  Culomal  Documents,  vol  IV,  87S. 

To  carry  on  this  design  of  extending  the  Christian  settle- 
ments and  English  forts  into  the  Indian  country  for  the  se- 
curity of  all  His  Miyesty's  Plantations  on  this  North  Conti- 
nent of  America ; — 

I  hnmbly  begg  leave  to  propose  that  it  is  best  to  be  done 
in  time  of  peace  with  France.  1st  That  one  form  of  goy- 
ernmeot  be  establish'd  in  all  the  neighbouring  colonies  on 
this  main  continent. 

That  they  be  divided  into  three  distinct  govemmenta — lo- 

That  Virginia  and  Maryland  be  annexed  to  South  and 
North  Carolina. 

That  some  part  of  Connecticut,  New  York,  East  and  West 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  New  CaKtle  be  added  together. 

And  that  to  Massachusetts  be  added  New  Hampshire  and 
Rhoad  Island  and  the  rest  of  Connecticut.— Jbiii,  p-  Sti. 

The  degree  of  union  Is  well  illustrated  by  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Gov.  Fletcher: 

Onr  neighbours  on  the  Right  and  left  sitt  at  ease,  they 
govern  by  theire  own  Fancies,  Connecticutt  full  of  paopls 
keep  op  a  Comonwealth  Power,  oppress  the  better  sort  who 
dissent  from  them  but  will  not  send  a  man  or  sixpence  ta 
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Aod  (rom  that  Collony  I  fonid  msrcb  up  men  diy  fM>t  U 
Bepell  onr  Baemies,  from  teoFs  <tb  kaT«  a  vojage  of  fifl; 
leagues  to  Albany,  In  mv  nbsence  the  Cooncill  here  writ  to 
kll  the  oelghbonring  CoUooiea  for  men  or  mnaej,  (he  Bepab- 
Uck  of  CoQDecticatt  qnarrell  att  the  SuperscriptioD  of  the 
CooDcillB  letter  for  want  of  tbeire  proper  Title.— /Md. 

Prom  Fensilrania  they  saj  they  hare  notbing  to  send  oa 
but  tbeire  good  wishea.  East  Jersey  has  sent  as  £248  and 
promisa  to  malco  itt  £400  those  remoter  Coilonies  I  have 

not  yet  beard  from Nothing  in  my  sight  bat  aa 

addition  of  Conaecticutt  and  some  other  Colonys  can  (up- 
port  OS  by  paying  equall  duties  to  the  Crown,  the  Acts  of 
NaTJgstion  are  wholj  violated  by  these  oat  lyers.  .  .  . 
I  send  this  to  Boston  in  hopes  of  a  passage  from  thence  if 
Br  William  Phips  do  not  intecapt  it. — Hew  ForJt  Colonial 
Docamenis,  vol  IV,  p.  IS. 

The  governor  of  New  York  writes  as  follows 
^t  the  conditions  in  America: 

Notwithstanding  theti  Hajst  Lett"  Handalorie  to  thewT. 
era]  governments  to  assist  this  Province  little  or  no  aaaist- 
ance  had  been  giren  or  can  be  hoped  for  through  the  re- 
moteneBS  of  some  QoTernmentji  and  Eicoses  and  delays  of 

That  Penttlrania  being  most  Qnakeri  will  give  no  men  or 
money  for  warr  nnleGs  they  were  joined  to  the  GovemmeDt 
of  New  York,  by  which  that  Province  may  be  able  to  oot- 
Tote  them. 

That  this  Province  lying  under  heavy  Taxes  and  Prea- 
■ores,  most  of  the  young  men  aud  tboae  thst  can  in  any  way 
remove,  depart  this  Province  to  the  neighboaring  Govern- 
ment  where  tbey  are  wholly  free  from  Tax  or  any  other 
Contrybution  towards  the  Common  Secnrity. — Ibid,  p.  BS. 


William  Sbiriej,  Esq,  Captain 
Chief  in  and  over  his  Majes^'a 
Bay  in  New  England, 

To  Samnel  Welles,  John  Chandler,  Thomas  Hutchinson, 
OUver  Partridge,  and  John  Wortbington  Eitq'rs  Greeting. 
Whereas,  in  pursuance  of  letters  from  the  right  honorable 
the  Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  the  Plantations, 
...    a  Qeaeral  Convention  of  CommiBSLOD«rt  foi  "iawc 
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respeetivo  Govern  in  en  Is  i«  uppoiiired  to  lie  liclil  at  the  citj 
of  Albany  in  the  month  of  Jane  next  [1754]  for  holding  an 
interview  with  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations  and  making 
diem  presents  ou  the  part  o(  said  Governments  usaal  upon 
inch  occaaioiiB,  in  order  to  coolinn  anil  establieh  their  an- 
cient attachment  to  his  Majestj  and  their  constant  friendship 
to  his  M^esty'a  subjects  on  this  continent ;  and  whereas 
the  Great  and  General  Court  or  assenji>ly  of  tlic  Province 
e(  Massachusetts  Bay  aforesaid,  have  elected  and  appointed 
yon  to  represent  and  appear  for  said  Province  at  the  Con- 
vention aforesaid  for  the  purposes  above  mentioned  ;  as  also 
for  entering  into  articles  of  Union  and  Confederation  with 
the  aforesaid  Governments  for  the  general  defence  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects  and  interests  in  North  America,  as  well  in 
time  of  peace  as  of  war : — 

Now  I  do,  by  these  presents,  empower  and  commissionate 
you,  the  said  Samuel  Wells,  John  Chandler,  Thomas  Hutch 
inson,  Oliver  Partridge,  and  John  Worthington,  as  Commia- 
aionera  (or  any  three  of  you)  to  appear  for  and  represent  th» 
Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  aforesaid. 

Given  under  my  band  and  the  public  seal  of  the  Provinca 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  aforesaid,  the  nineteenth  day  of  April, 
1TS4,  in  the  twenty  seventh  year  of  his  Majesty's  reign. 

W.  3HIRI.EX. 

By  his  Eicelleocj'fl  command  i 
J.  WiLLABD,  Secretary. 

Attest  i  Sauttel  Wellbb 
John  Chandlbk. 
Ol'r  Partrtdob. 
John  \VoRTaiNOTO». 

Similar  instructions  were  given  to  the  com- 
missionerH  from  the  other  provinces. — Mctaaa- 
ikusetts  Historical  CoUecttona,  vol.  V,  3d  serieB, 
p.  9. 

It  was  proposed  by  the  Governor,  that  to  avoid  all  dis- 
putes about  the  precedency  of  the  colonies,  they  should  be 
named  in  the  minutes  according  to  their  situation  from  north 
to  south ;  which  was  agreed  to. — Ibid,  p.  S6. 

A  motion  was  made  that  the  Commissioners  deliver  their 
opit^ioti  whether  a  Union  of  all  the  Colonies  is  not  At  prefr 
•nt  absolutely  necessary  to  their  security  and  defence.  Th» 
qaestioa  waa   •^^nrdintlj  put,   and  it  was  decided   in   thf 


iffinoative  unanimously.  .  .  .  Which  proposul  the  BoBrd 
delermined  to  proceed  apon  &ft«r  tbey  bad  conaidered  eome 
method  of  effecting  the  Union  between  the  Colonies. — Ibid- 
pp.  gT-S8. 

After  debalea  held  on  the  plan  of  a  Union,  it  was  mOTed 
if  ths  Board  should  proceed  to  form  the  plan  of  a  Union  of 
the  Colonies,  [it  oaght]  to  be  establiahed  by  an  Act  of  Par- 
liana  enL^J  6  W,  j>.  J9. 

That  the  said  Colonies  being  in  a  divided  diannitod,  state, 
there  has  never  been  an;  joint  exertion  of  their  force  cr 
counaela  to  repel  or  defeat  the  measures  of  the  French,  and 
particular  Colonics  are  nnahle  and  unwilling  to  maintain  th» 
eauae  of  tha  whole.— /6iii,  p.  61. 

It  ia  proposed  that  humble  application  be  made  for  as 
Act  of  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  by  virtue  of  which  ono 
general  government  may  be  formed  in  America,  including 
all  the  said  colonies,  within  and  onder  which  government 
each  colony  may  retain  ila  present  constitution,  except  in 
the  particulars  wherein  a  change  may  be  directed  by  the  said 
Act,  as  hereinafter  follows.     .     .     . 

That  the  said  general  government  be  administered  by  % 
Preflirient-Gpiiernl,  (o  ba  appninled  and  supported  by  (ha 
Crown;  and  a  Grand  Council,  to  be  chosen  by  tha  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  (he  several  Colonies  met  in  their 
respective  Assemblies. 

That  the  House  of  Representatives  [of  each  colony]  may 
and  shall  choose  inembera  for  the  Grand  Council,  in  the  fol' 
lowing  proportion,  that  is  to  say, 

Massocbuaetta T       Marjland 4 

New  Hampshire. 2      Virginia 7 

Connecticut. 6      North  Carol! n 


Rhode  laland _ 

New  York 4 

New  Jersey ', 8 

Pennsylvania 6 

.     .         That  there  shall  be 


South  Carolina 4 

4a 


w  election  of  membeia  of 


the  Grand  Council  every  three  years. 

That  after  the  first  three  years,  when  the  proportion  of 
money  arising  out  of  each  colony  to  the  general  treasui^can 
be  known,  the  number  of  members  to  be  chosen  for  each 
colony  shall  from  time  to  timp  .  ,  .  ,  be  regulated  bj 
that  proportion,  jet  so  aa  that  the  number  to  be  chosen  by 
any  one  province  be  not  more  than  seven,  nor  leas  than  two. 

That  the  assent  of  the  President-General  be  requisite  to 
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all  sets  of  the  Gmnii  Cnimdl,  and  tlmt  it  he  his  office  and 
datf  to  cause  them  to  be  carried  inta  execution.      .     ,     • 

That  they  raise  and  pay  soldiera  and  build  forts  for  th> 
defence  of  bqj  of  the  colonies,  and  equip  vessels  of  force  to 
gnard  the  coasts  and  protect  the  trade  on  the  ocean,  latsl 
or  great  rivera ;  but  thej  shall  not  impress  men  in  any  col- 
ony, without  the  consent  of  the  Legislature. 

TTiat  for  these  purposes  they  have  power  to  make  laws, 
and  lay  and  levy  socb  general  duties,  impoala  or  taxes,  as  to 
them  shall  appear  most  equal  and  just  (considering  the  abil- 
ity and  other  cireumstances  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  several 
colonies),  and  such  as  may  be  collected  with  the  least  incoa- 
venienoe  to  the  people ;  rather  discouraging  luxniy,  than 
loading  industry  with  unnecessary  burdens. 

.  .  .  That  laws  made  by  them  for  the  purposes  aforesaid 
shall  not  be  repugnant,  but,  as  near  as  may  be,  agreeable  to 
the  laws  of  England,  and  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  King 
in  Council  for  approbation,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  their 
passing,  and  if  not  disapproTed  within  three  years  atler  pre- 
leiitalion,  to  remain  in  force.     .    .     . 

And  all  civil  ofBcerfl  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  Grand 
Council,  and  to  receive  the  President- General' a  approbatioD 
before  they  ofEoiate,— /6.,  pp.  70-7S. 

Franklin,  in  1789,  speaks  of  the  reaulta  of  the 
rejection  of  the  Albany  plan  of  anion  of  1754 
as  follows; 

On  reflection,  it  now  seems  probable  that,  if  the  foregoing 
plan,  or  something  like  it  had  been  adopted  and  carried  into 
execution,  the  subsequent  separation  of  the  colonies  from 
the  Mother- country  might  not  so  soon  have  happened,  nor 
the  mischiefs  suffered  on  both  sides  have  occurred,  perhaps, 
during  another  century.  For  the  colonies,  if  so  united, 
would  have  really  been,  as  they  then  thought  themselves, 
Bufficient  to  their  own  defence, ^and  being  trusted  with  it, 
as  by  ^a  plan,  an  army  from  Britain  for  that  purpose, 
would  have  been  unnecessary.  The  pretenses  for  framing 
the  Stamp  Act  would  then  not  have  existed,  nor  tlw  other 
projecw  I'or  drawing  a  revenue  from  America  to  BritMD  by 
•cla  of  parliament,  which  were  the  cause  of  the  breach,  and 
attended  with  such  terrible  esl>en3e  of  blood  and  treasure, 
BO  that  the  different  parts  of  the  empire  might  still  have  re- 
mained in  peace  and  union.  But  the  fate  of  this  plan  wag 
lingular,     4fter  many  days'  thorough  discossiou  of  all  ila 
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J  ar  =,  in  Congrees,  it  was  unanimouaij'  agreed  to,  and  copies 
ordered  to  be  aent  to  the  assembly  of  each  pruviiitc!  fui  l'ihi- 
carrence,  and  one  to  the  ministry  in  England  for  approba- 
tion of  the  crown. 

Tlie  crown  disapproved  it,  as  having  too  much  weight  in 
(he  democratic  part  of  the  constitution,  and  every  assembly 
■a  having  allowed  too  much  to  prerogative ;  bo  it  was  totally 
rqecled. — Cited  in  Protldngham,  p.  149. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  jealousy  and  emulation  which 
they  possess  in  regard  to  each  other.  The  inhabitants  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  have  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
animoaity  in  their  jealousy  for  the  trade  of  the  Jerseja. 
Maasachueetts  Bay  and  Rhode  Island  are  not  loss  interested 
in  that  of  Connecticut  .  .  were  they  left  to  themselves, 
there  would  soon  be  a  civil  war  from  oae  end  of  the  conti- 
nent to  the  other.— Zfi.,  p.  JSS. 

The  circular  to  the  various  colonies,  prepared 
by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  calling  for 
B  congress  of  the  colonies,  dated  July  8,  1765, 
reads  as  follows: 

SiB, — The  House  of  Repre.ientativea  of  this  province,  in 
the  present  sosaion  of  General  Court,  have  unanimously 
agreed  to  propose  a  meeting  ...  of  committees  from 
the  houses  of  repreaentativea  or  burgasaes  of  the  several 
British  colonies  on  thia  continent,  [give  reasons]  and  to  con- 
aider  of  a,  general  and  nnited  .  .  ■  representation  of 
their  condition.  .  .  — Nilta,  PHnciplea  and  AcU  of 
the  American  Beoohdinn,  p.  156. 

In  organizing  the  Congress  Oct  T,  1TS5,  it  was  decided 
that  the  committee  of  each  colony  shall  have  one  voice  (vote) 
only  in  determining  any  question  that  shall  rise  in  the  con- 
groas. — lb.,  IBS. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  9th,  1765,  A.  K—  .  ,  .  The  congress 
resumed  the  conaideration  of  the  tights  and  privllegea  of  tbs 
British  American  colonists,  4c.  .     ,     —76.,  les. 

Thiiraday,  Oct  24,  1705,  i.  m.—  ...  The  Congresi 
toolc  into  consideration  tho  manner  in  which  their  several 
petitions  should  be  preferred  and  solicited  in  Great  Britain, 
and  thereupon  came  Co  the  following  determination,  vii : 

It  is  recommended  by  the  Congress  to  the  several  colonic* 
to  appoint  special  agents  for  soliciting  relief  from  their  pres- 
ent grievances,  and  to  unite  their  utmost  interests  and  en- 
deavors for  that  purpose. — lb.,  1S8. 
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One  stanza  of  a  "song  sung  at  Boston,  in  New 
England,"  1765,  entitled  "Advice  from  tha 
Country,"  is  of  interest  in  this  connection: 

With  us  of  the  woods 
La;  aside  youi:  fine  goods. 
Contentment  depends  not  on  fine  clotheB 
We  hear,  smell  and  see, 
Taste  and  feel  with  high  glee, 
Aoi  in  winter  have  huts  fur  reposa. 
In  17GC  an  article  appears  signed  "A  British 
American." — Frothingham,  194. 

Sam.  Adams,  Sept.  16,  1771,  writes  in  the 
"Boston  Gazette": 

I  have  oflen  thought  that  in  this  time  of  common  distress, 
it  would  be  the  wisdom  of  the  colonists  more  freqaentlf  to 
correspond  with  aad  to  be  more  atteatire  to  the  particular 
circumstances  of  each  other.  .  .  .  The  colonists  form 
one  political  body  of  which  each  is  a  member.  ,  .  .  Th» 
liberties  of  the  whole  are  invaded  ;  it  is  therefore  the  inter- 
est  of  the  whole  to  support  each  individual  with  all  thnr  1 
weight  and  influence. — Frothingham,  p.  S5S.  ^ 

In  the  House  of  Burgesses  in  Virginia,  March,  1773.        '  I 
And  whereas  the  affairs  of  the  colony  are  frequently  con- 
nected with  those  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  the  neighboring 
colonies    .     .  therefore     .     .     .     Beit  resoloed,  that  b 

standing  committee  of  [11  including  Patrick  Henry  and 
Thomas  Jefferson]  be  appointed  .  ,  -  whose  buainasa  it 
iball  be  to  obtain  [information  concerning  acts  of  British 
government]  and  to  keep  np  and  maintain  a  correspondenctt 
.     .  .  .    with  her  sister  colonies.     •     ■  Mesohed,   that 

thu  speaker  of  this  House  do  transmit  to  the  speakers  of  the 
different  assemblies  oopies  of  the  said  resolutions  ■  .  • 
and  request  thera  to  appoint  some  person  or  persons  .  .  .. 
to  communicate  from  time  to  time  with  the  said  committeo. 
—Cited  in  Frothingham,  pp.  SSO-Sl. 

This  is  no  time  for  ceremony.  The  question  before  tho 
House  is  one  of  awful  moment  to  this  country.  For  my 
own  part  I  consider  it  as  nothing  less  than  a  question  of 
freedom  or  slavery;  and  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  subject  ought  to  be  the  freedom  of  the  debate.  It  ii 
only  in  this  way  that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  trotb,  and 
fulfil  the  great  responsibility  which  we  hold  to  God  and  omx 
f"  Should  I  keep  back  mj  opinions  at  snch  a  timCi 
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llirODgh  fear  of  giving  oR'L'tisr>,  I  «iirmld  considiT  myself 
u  guilty  of  treason  toward  m;  conoli;    .    .    . 

Thej  tell  ua,  sir,  that  we  are  weak  ;  unable  la  cope  with 
so  formidable  an  adversary.  .  ,  .  Sir,  we  are  not  weak, 
if  we  make  a  proper  use  of  the  moans  which  the  God  of 
nature  hath  placed  in  our  power.  Three  millions  of  people, 
armed  in  the  hoi;  cause  of  liberty,  and  in  such  a  oauntry  as 
we  possess,  are  inriocihle  by  any  force  which  one  enemy 
can  send  against  us. 

Patrick  Henry,  Marcti  2S,  1775,  in  Virginia  Coavenlion.— 
aud  in  AToerican  Oratioia,  p.  183. 

CCeSTIOKS. 

1.  Wh^  were  Hr.  Coddiagtoo  and  Ur.  Brereton  not  to  bs 
communicated  with  by  the  governor  of  Massuthuaetla  ?  2. 
Whal  does  it  prove  iu  regard  to  anion?  8.  What  colony 
made  the  first  movement  toward  confederation?  M-  Name 
the  provinces  in  New  England,  16j0.  6.  Who  were  magis- 
trate8?',e.  Who  were  deputies?  T.  Name  reasons  for 
union  in  1643.  8.  Who  was  Bradford?  9,  WbowasWin- 
throp?  10.  Did  the  colonies  have  the  right  to  form  the  con. 
federation?  II.  Do  you  Jind  any  eviaences  of  jealousy 
among  the  colonies?  12.  What  were  the  terms  of  union? 
18.  Were  they  just?  14.  What  g^ualilication  for  being  ft 
"  commissioner  ?  IS.  What  provisions  in  our  present  con- 
stitation  can  yon  find  in  the  confederacy  of  1643  ?  Ifl.  Did 
the  English  goTernment  opprove  of  the  confederacy?  17. 
What  c&ims  did  the  colonists  make  in  regard  to  the  benefits 
of  the  confederation?  18.  Why  did  the  English  "commis- 
sions" dislike  the  use  of  the  words  state,  commonnenllh, 
■tc.,  by  the  colonists?  19.  Were  the  English  "commis- 
«iona"  tod  the  colonists  on  good  terms?  Why?  20.  Was 
Jacob  Leisler  for  union?  21,  How  did  the  Indian  feel  about 
unity  ?  22.  What  did  Governor  Treat  mean  by  the  "  ancient 
confederation"?  23,  Under  what  name  do  yoti  find  Maasa- 
chnaetta  sometimes  spoken  of?  24.  Was  Jacob  Leisler  an 
educated  man?  26.  Name  the  various  times  when  there 
was  a  union  more  or  less  perfect.  26.  Which  were  most 
numerous  in  America,  the  English  or  the  Pietich  ?  27.  Why 
did  the  French  get  possession  of  so  large  a  part  of  America, 
d>outl750?  28.  Name  the  reasons  given  by  Gov.  Living- 
■ton.  '  29.  What  remedy  was  proposed  for  the  weakness  of 
tbe  English  ?  80.  Can  jou  see  that  onion  was  wished  for 
diSerent  jiurpOBea?  81.  Why  did  the  English  wiah  to  unite 
the  colonies?  32.  Why  did  the  colonies  desire  to  form  a 
Diiion?  83.  Name  the  means  the  party  of  the  "preroga- 
tire,''  the  English  party,  proposed  to  bring  about  unity. 
84.  Da  you  approve  of  Mr,  Penn'a  plan  oT  union?  ",E6. 
Which  the  better,  his,  or  that  of  Governor  Livingston,  I70I  ? 

86.  Name  the  various  persons  who  proposed  plans  of  union. 

87.  Who  were  the  greatest  among  them?  88.  How  did  the 
Board  of  Trade  like  conventions?    89.  Why  did  Qovernor 
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Fletcher  dc^  axpeot  mij  help  fron  FenuajlvaDu?  40 
Trace  the  steps  that  led  to  the  Allmiiy  coii;ros3.  -11.  Wliy 
were  the  colonies  named  in  order  from  north  to  Houtli  ?  42. 
How  are  they  ordinarily  Bsmed  now?  43.  Who  authorized 
the  uoioo?  44.  Name  the  points  in  the  plan  of  Franklin 
for  a  union,  1754.  45.  Why  were  these  articles  of  confed- 
ation  rejected  by  the  colonies?  by  England?  46.  Compare 
this  plan  with  that  of  1843.  47.  Which  the  better?  .48. 
loiportunce  of  the  word  American  as  used  about  1766.  49. 
Why  did  the  colonies  deaire  to  unite  aboat  1765?  60.  Write 
all  you  can  on  the  significance  of  the  phrase  "A  Biitish- 
American,"  51.  What  were  the  coioniitteeB  of  correspond- 
ence?'^62,  In  what  sliiiea  was  the  idea  of  having  them  con- 
seived?  53.  How  did  Patrick  Henry  regard  union?  54. 
What  kind  ofunion  was  possible?  56.  Write  an  oesay  trac- 
ing the  growth  of  the  idea  of  union.  58.  How  is  the  poelrj 
connected  with  the  topic  of  union? 


CAUSES  OF  THE  AMERICAN 


lidoatrlsl,  social,  religious,  sad  political  cauees 
lor  thB  Revolution  may  bo  found.  Begins 
really  with  the  flrat  settlomont  at  the  country. 
Navigation  Acta,  1860,  1884,  lfl72.  Important. 
MolHBBeB  Act,  IT32,  Bide.  Leaders,  George  111, 
from  Ilia  alms ;  la  America,,  Patrick  Henry  ajid 
Samuel  Adams.  Means  of  Agitation  and  Union, 
CommlltBea  or  CoiTPapondcnoB,  local  and  state. 
Important  dates,  HBl,  1765, 1768, 1770, 1773, 1771, 
1775, 1776. 
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CHAPTER  in 
CAUSES  OF  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

^N  the  last  study  we  traced  some  of  tlie  moT* 
ineots  looking  to  a  union  of  the  colonies. 
■An  attempt  was  made  to  show  that  two 
forces  were  at  work,  one  tending  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  the  colony,  and  the  other  the 
value  and  necessity  of  union.  In  the  causes  of 
the  American  Revolution  we  shall  find  many 
factors  which  intensified  the  spirit  of  union.  In 
fact,  the  necessity  of  union  iu  order  to  resist 
the  plans  of  the  English  king  and  ministry  waa 
in  itself  a  great  educative  force  in  this  move- 
ment. The  right  of  local  self-government  waa 
perhaps  the  most  fundamental  issue.  The  colo- 
nies were  accustomed  to  make  their  own  laws, 
and  to  live  their  own  life,  hence,  when  the  acts 
of  the  king  and  parliament  in  the  years  follow- 
ing 1760,  seemed  to  endanger  these  privileges, 
resistance  appeared  and  increased  till  independ- 
ence was  catahlished. 

It  must  be  seen  clearly,  if  we  are  to  under- 
Bland  this  movement  at  all.  that  a  spirit  existed 
in  America  different  from  that  in  England.  The 
colonists  already,  as  early  as  17C0,  looked  at  all 
social,  political,  and  even  religious  questions 
out  of  different  eyes  than  their  fellow  citizens 
on  the*  other  side  of  the  water.  This  spirit  waa 
the  product  of  past  forces  in  their  colonial  life. 
In  short,  it  must  be  noticed  that  a  new  pmph 
was  in  process  of  formation.  Hence,  if  any 
question  arose  which  necessitated  the  yielding 
of  one  view  or  the  other  a  conflict  was  sure  to 
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occur.  The  literature  of  the  period,  1760  to 
1776,  is  very  abundant,  both  in  American  and  in 
English  publitationa.  The  debates  in  parlia- 
ment furnish  the  views  of  English  statesmen. 
The  letters  that  were  sent  from  the  English 
cabinet  to  governors  and  other  officials  in 
America  give  us  the  spirit  that  animated  the 
English  government  of  the  time.  The  instruc- 
tions that  were  sent  by  the  colonial  assemblies 
to  their  agents  in  England,  the  resolutions  of 
the  Stamp  Act  Congress,  and  of  the  first  and 
second  Continental  Congresses,  together  with 
the  letters  and  writings  of  statesmen  of  the 
time,  preserve  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  views 
of  the  Americans.  It  is  felt  that  in  the  follow- 
ing extracts  the  views  of  England  and  of  the 
"Tories"  are  not  adequately  set  forth;  the  rea- 
son, the  press  of  other  duties  which  made  the 
t  time  at  my  command  unequal  to  the  necessities 
of  the  occasion. 

For  those  who  can  invest  a  few  dollars  in  the 
very  best  body  of  sources  which  has  yet  ap- 
peared, I  wish  to  speak  of  Prof.  Hart's  "Ameri- 
can History  as  Told  by  Contemporaries."  The 
first  volume  is  out,  and  the  second,  which  brings 
the  history  down  to  1783,  is  announced  for  this 
month.  There  are  to  be  four  volumes,  pub- 
lished by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  at  |2.00  per  volume, 
or  17.00  for  the  set. 

The  Acts  of  Navigation  and  of  Trade  of  1660, 
1664,  and  1672  should  be  noted  as  factors  in  the 
formation  of  an  American  spirit  hostile  to  Eng- 
lish conceptions. 

Act  of  Navigation,  1660. 

For  the  Increase  ot  shipping  and  encouragement  ol 
tbe  navigation  at  this  nation  ...  be  It  enacted, 
that  ...  no  goodB  or  commodities,  whatanever, 
Bhall  be  imported  into,  or  es ported  out  of,  any  landa. 
Islands  ...  to  hla  Majesty  belonging  ...  In 
Asia,  Africa  or  America,  in  any  other  ships  or  vessels 
a    .    .    but  in  such  ships  or  vessels,  as  do  truly    ,    ,    . 


belong  to  the  people  ol  England    ...    or  are  ol  the 
bailii  of,  and  lelongiDg  to,  any  of  the  said  iBlands     .    , 

Section  18,  And  It  la  lurlher  enacted  .  .  .  that 
from  and  after  the  first  day  of  April,  which  shall  be  In 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1661,  no  sugars,  tobacco,  cotton, 
wool,  Indigoes,  ginger,  fuaticks  or  other  dyeing  wood  o( 
the  growth  .  ,  .  of  an  English  plantation  In  Amer- 
ica, Asia  or  Africa  shall  be  shipped,  carried  ...  to 
any  land  .  .  .  other  than  to  such  English  planta- 
tions as  do  belong  to  his  Majesty  .  .  ,  or  to  the 
kingdom  of  England.  .  .  ,  —Eot.  Pari.  12  C.  II.,  p. 
S  flu.  6.  S  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  2!,e.  Cited  in  Scott 
Development  of  Comtitvtional  Libei-tii,  pp.  SI4-1S. 
Btatvte  15  Car.  II.,  c.  7—A..  D.  16SS. 

Beclion  fifth.  And  in  regard  [to]  his  Majesty's  planta- 
tions beyond  the  seas  [which]  are  inhabited  and 
peopled  by  his  eubjects  of  this  his  kingdom  of  England, 
for  .  .  .  keeping  them  In  a  firmer  dependence  upon 
It,  and  rendering  them  yet  more  beneficial  and  advan- 
tageous nnto  it,  in  the  further  ,  .  .  increase  of 
~'tigllsb  shipping  &nd  seamen,  vent  of  English  wool 
Biid  other  manufactures     .     .     . 

Section  si-rlh.  Be  it  enacted  etc.,  that  no  commodity 
ot  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  Europe, 
shall  be  Imported  Into  any  land.  Island  .  .  .  colony 
or  place  ...  to  his  Majesty  belonging  ...  in 
Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  .  .  .  but  which  shall  be 
bona  fi.de,  and  without  fraud,  laden  and  shipped  in  Eng- 
land, .  ,  .  and  In  English-built  shipping,  etc.  .  . 
—Cited  in  Soott,  Appendix,  pp.  316-17. 

Stat.  25  Oar.  II.,  c.  1—A.  D.  1672. 

Section  fifth.  And  whereas,  by  one  Act  passed  in  this 
present  Parliament,  ,  .  .  It  la  permitted  to  ship, 
carry,  convey,  and  transport  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  wool. 
Indigo,  ginger,  fustick,  and  all  other  dyeing  wood  .  . 
from  the  place  o£  their  growth  ...  to  any  other  ot 
your  Majesty's  plantations  in  those '  parts,  and  that 
without  paying  of  customs  for  the  same,  [act  here 
recites  that  this  privilege  has  been  abused  by  export- 
ing these  articles  to  other  countries,  therefore]  tor  tha 
prevention  thereof  .  .  ,  be  it  enacted  that  ,  ,  . 
if  any  ship  or  vesBel  which  by  law  may  trade  In  any  of 
yoiir  Majesty's  plantations  shall  .  .  .  take  on  board 
any  ol  the  aforesaid  commodities,   [a  liond   shall  be 
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given]  to  bring  the  some  to  Bogloud    .    .    .    and  to 
no  other  place  [except,  ol  course,  to  another  coiony.J 

QCESTIONS, 

1.  In  what  ships  must  all  trade  with  England  be  car- 
ried odT  2.  Wbere  must  all  suear,  etc.  be  aent  to  be 
Hold?  3.  Why  was  the  statute  of  1763  pasaed;  4.  1( 
the  colonies  wished  to  buy  any  goods  ot  Poriugal, 
where  must  they  first  take  them?  5.  For  what  object 
did  colonies  exist?  6.  What  does  16  Car.  II.,  c.  7 
mean?  7.  What  effect  did  the  law  ot  1672  have  on 
colonial  trade  in  sugars,  etc.? 

The  town  of  Boston,  as  early  as  May  24,  1764, 
in  inatructiona  given  to  its  delegateB  in  the 
General  Aesembly  of  Massachusetts,  gives  ua 
some  indieation  of  the  spirit  which  was  already 
abroad  in  regard  to  colonial  rights.  These  in- 
structions were  drafted  by  Samuel  Adams. 
The  whole  series  may  be  found  in  "American 
Patriotism." 

Our  trade  has  for  a  long  time  labored  under  great  dla- 
couragements,  and  It  Is  with  the  deepest  concern  that 
we  see  such  further  difllcultles  coming  upon  us  as  will 
reduce  it  to  the  lowest  ebb,  if  not  totally  obetruct  and 
ruin  It,    .    .    . 

There  Is  now  no  room  for  further  delay;  we  ttera- 
fore  expect  that  you  will  use  your  earliest  endeavors  la 
the  General  Assembly  that  such  methods  may  be  taken 
aa  will  etfectually  prevent  these  proceedings  aeainab 

MB.      .      .      . 

£We  fear]  that  theae  unexpected  proceedings  may  b» 
preparatory  to  new  tazatloas  upon  us;  for  if  our  trade 
may  be  taxed,  wliy  not  our  lands?  .  .  .  This  we 
apprehend  aanlhiiates  our  charter  right  to  govern  and 
tax  oureelves.  It  strikes  at  our  British  privileges, 
which,  as  we  have  never  forfeited  them,  we  hold  in 
common  with  our  fellow  subjects  who  are  natives  of 
Britain.  If  taxes  are  laid  upon  us  In  any  shape  with- 
out our  having  a  legal  representation  where  they  are 
laid,  are  we  not  reduced  from  the  character  ot  free  sub- 
JeotB  to  the  miserable  state  of  tributary  slaves? — Amer- 
ican Fati-iotifim.  p.  2  f. 

Octjaer  19,  1765,  the  Convention  of  Dele- 
;8teH  from  nine  of  the  colonies — the  Stamp  Act 
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Congress — formulates  the  principles  of  the 
American  people  in  tbesu  words: 

The  members  o£  this  CongresB,  elncerely  devoted, 
with  the  warmest  HentimentH  of  aHectlon  and  duty,  to 
hla  Majesty's  peraon  and  government,  inviolably  at- 
tached to  the  present  happy  establiatment  of  the  Pro- 
testant Buecession';  .  .  .  having  considered  as  ma- 
turely as  time  will  permit,  the  circumstances  of  tlie 
said  colonies,  esteem  It  our  Indlspentsable  duty  to  make 
tlie  following  declarations  at  our  humble  opinion 
respecting  tlie  most  essentia!  rlgbtH  and  llbertlee  of 
the  colonists  and  of  the  grievances  under  which  they 
labor  by  reason  of  the  several  late  acts  of  Parliament: 

1.  That  his  Majesty's  Eiibjects,  in  these  colonies,  owe 
tlie  same  allegiance  to  the  crown  o(  Graat  Britain,  that 
is  owing  from  hla  subjects  born  within  the  realm;  and 
all  due  subordination  to  that  august  body,  the  Parlla* 
Eient  of  Great  Britain. 

2.  That  his  Majesty's  Ilege  subjects.  In  these  colonleB, 
are  entitled  to  all  the  inherent  rights  and  liberties  of 
his  natural-born  subjects  within  the  kingdom  of  Qreat 
Britain. 

3.  That  It  fs  Inseparably  essential  to  the  freedom  ol 
B  people,  and  the  nndoubted  right  of  Englishmen,  that 
no  taxes  be  Imposed  on  them  but  with  tbeir  own  coa- 
Bent,  given  personally,  or  by  their  representatives. 

4.  That  the  people  of  these  coionies  are  not,  and  from 
their  local  circumstancefi  cannot  be,  represented  in.  tlie 
House  of  Commons  in  Great  Britain. 

6.  That  the  only  representatives  of  the  people  oE 
these  colonies,  are  persons  chosen  therein  by  them- 
aelves;  and  that  no  taxes  ever  have  been,  or  can  bo 
constitutionally  Imposed  on  them,  but  by  their  respec- 
tive legislatures. 

6.  That  all  supplies  to  the  crown  being  the  free  gifU 
of  the  people,  it  Is  unreasonable  and  Inconsistent  with 
the  principles  and  spirit  of  the  British  constitution,  for 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  to  grant  to  his  Majesty,  the 
property  of  the  colonists. 

8.  That  the  late  act  of  Parliament  entitled,  "An  act 
for  granting  and  applying  certain  stamp  duties,  and 
other  duties  in  the  British  colonies  and  plantations 
America,  etc,"  by  imposing  taxes  on  the  inhabitanta 
of  these  colonies,  and  the  said  act,  and  several  otli^r 
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BctB,  by  citeudiDg  tbe  Jurisdiction  ol  the  courts  ot 
admiralty  berond  its  aoclent  limits,  have  a  manlCeBt 
tendency  to  subvert  tbe  rlgbts  and  Ilbertiea  ot  tbe 
COlonlstB.  ,  ,  .  — Kilej'  "Prindplex  and  Acta  of  '^ 
Revolution,"  mnier  Jiete  York. 

The  Reaolvea  of  the  Honse  of  Burgesses  of 
Virginia,  passed  May  16,  1769,  may  also  he  cited 
to  show  the  constitutional  doctrioes  set  forth 
some  four  years  afterwards  by  that  coloDy, 
which  later,  when  a  state,  became  known  as 
the  Mother  of  Presidents. 

ReEOlved,  Nemins  coiilradicentr,  That  the  sole  right  ct 
ImpoBing  taxes  on  the  inhabitants  ol  this,  his  Majesty's 
colony  and  Dominion  ot  VlrElDla.  Is  now,  and  bath 
been,  legally  and  constitutionally  vested  In  the  House 
of  BiirgesBes,  lawfully  coavened,  according  to  tbe 
ancient  and  established  practice,  with  tbe  consent  of 
the  council,  and  ot  his  Majesty,  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  or  hia  Governor  for  the  time  being. 

Resolved,  Ncinlne  coiilrailicfiite.  That  it  la  the  un- 
doulited  privilege  ot  tbe  Inhabitants  of  this  colony  to 
pe.ltion  their  Sovereign  for  repress  of  grievances;  and 
that  It  is  lawful  ...  to  procure  the  concurrence  ot 
His  Majesty's  other  colonies,  .  .  .  praying  the 
royal  interposition  in  favor  of  the  violated  rights  of 
America.  , 

Resolved,  Xcniine  contraiUcente,  That  all  trials  for 
treason,  ...  or  for  any  felony  or  crime  whatso- 
ever, comnjitted  .  .  .  In 'aald  colony  .  ,  ,  ouglit 
of  right  to  be  had,  and  conducted  In  and  before  His 
Majesty's  courts,  held  within  his  said  colony,  .  .  .  ; 
and  that  the  seizing  .  ,  ,  and  sending  such  person 
.  .  .  beyond  the  sea  to  be  tried,  is  highly  derogatory 
ot  the  rights  ot  British  subjects,  .  .  .—Cilcil  in  Oliaii- 
ning.  The  United  States  ot  Anieripa.  p.  SOO. 

Patrick  Henry  formulates  their  doctrines  in 
these  stirring  sentences,  May  29,  176,5  : 

Whebbas,  The  Honorable  House  of  Commons,  in 
England,  have  of  late  drawn  into  tiuestion  how  far 
the  General  Assembly  of  this  colony  hath  power  to 
enact  laws  for  laying  of  toixes  .  .  ,;  for  settling  and 
ascertaining  the  same  t-o  all  future  times,  the  House  ol 
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B  ol  this  present  General  Aaaembly  have  c 
to  the  following  resolves;-- 

Resolved.  That  the  first  .  .  .  settlers  ol  ,  .  . 
Virginia,  brought  with  them  and  transmitted  to  their 
poBterity,  ...  all  the  privileges  and  immuaUles 
that  have  at  any  time  teen  held,  enjoyed,  and  posacMed 
tiy  the  people  of  Great  Bfitain. 

Resolccd,  That  hia  Majesty's  liege  people  Of  this  his 
ancient  colony  have  enjoyed  the  right  of  being  thus 
governed  by  their  own  Assembly  In  the  article  of  taxes 
and  Internal  police;  [the  same  never  yielded  up;  also 
the  same  recoBnIzed  by  king  and  people  of  Great 
Britain.] 

Resoiiietl.  Therefore,  that  the  General  Assembly  of 
this  colony,  together  with  his  Majesty  or  his  substi- 
tutes, have  in  their  repreaentatlve  capacity,  the  only 
exclusive  right  and  power  to  lay  taxes  and  imposta 
upon  the  people  of  this  colony;  and  that  every  attempt 
to  vest  such  power  in  any  other  person  or  persona 
whatsoever  than  the  General  Assembly  aforesaid,  1b 
Illegal,  uncoDStiLuHanal.  and  unjuat,  and  has  a  mani- 
lest  tendency  to  destroy  British  as  well  as  American 
liberty. 

Rvsolved,  That  .  .  ,  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony, 
are  not  bound  to  yield  obedience  to  any  law  .  ,  . 
designed  to  impose  any  taxation  whatsoever  upon 
them,  other  than  the  laws  ...  of  the  General 
Assembly.    .    .    , 

Resolred,  That  any  person  who  shall  ,  .  .  assert 
,  .  ,  that  any  person,  ,  .  .  other  than  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  .  .  .  have  any  right  or  power  to 
.  .  .  lay  any  taxation  on  the  people  here,  shall  be 
deemed  an  enemy  to  bis  Majesty's  colony. — Cited  In 
Chaiining,  pp.  51-52. 

Examination  of  Dr.  Franklin  before  the  Eng- 
lisli  House  of  Commons,  in  February,  1766,  rela- 
tive to  the  repeal  of  the  American  Stamp  Act: 

Q.  What  Is  your  name,  and  place  of  abode? 

A.  Franklin,  of  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  pay  any  considerable  taxes 
among  themselves? 

A.  Certainly  many,  and  very  heavy  taxes. 


Q.  Are  not  the  colonies,  from  their  c  1  re um stances, 
vprv  able  to  pay  the  stamp  duty? 
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A,  In  my  opinion  there  is  not  gold,  or  silver  enough 
5n  the  colonies  to  pay  the  stamp  duty  for  one  yenr. 

Q.  Do  not   you   think   llie   iieople   of   America   would 
BUbnilt  to  pay  the  stamp  duty,  If  It  was  moderated? 
A.  No,  never,  unless  compelled  by  force  of  arms. 

Q.  What  was  the  temper  of  America  towards  Great 
Britain  before  the  year  ncST 

A.  The  best  In  the  world.  They  submitted  willingly 
to  the  government  of  the  crown,  and  paid,  lu  their 
courts,  obedience  to  acta  of  parliament.  ,  .  .  Na- 
tives of  Britain  were  always  treated  with  a  particular 
regard;  to  be  an  Old  England-man  was,  ot  itself,  a 
character  ol  some  respect,  and  gave  a  kind  of  ranlc 
among  us. 

Q.  And  what  Is  their  temper  now? 

A.  O,  very  much  altered. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  authority  of  parliament  to 
make  laws  tor  America  questioned  till  lately? 

A.  The  authority  of  parliament  was  allowed  to  be 
valid  in  ail  laws,  except  such  as  should  lay  Internal 
taxes.  It  was  never  disputed  in  laying  duties  to  reg- 
ulate commerce. 

Q.  And  have  they  not  still  the  same  respect  lor  par- 
iiament? 

A.  No,  It  la  greatly  lessened. 

Q.  To  what  cause  is  that  owing? 

A.  To  a  concurrence  uf  causes:  the  restraints  lately 
laid  on  their  trade,  ...  the  prohibition  ot  their 
making  paper-money  among  themselves,  and  then  de- 
manding a  new  and  heavy  ta.t  by  stamps,  taking  away, 
at  the  same  time  trials  by  juries,  and  refusing  to  receive 
and  hear  their  humble  petitions. 

Q.  Was  it  an  opinion  In  America  before  1763,  that  the 
parliament  Lad  no  right  to  lay  taxes  and  duties  there? 

A.  I  never  beard  any  objection  to  the  right  of  laying 
duties  to  regulate  commerce,  but  a  right  to  lay  internal 
taiea  was  never  supposed  to  be  in  parliament,  as  we 
are  not  represented  there, 

Q.  Suppose  an  act  of  internal  regulations  connected 
with  a  tax,  how  would  they  receive  it? 
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A.  I  thhik  it  would  be  objected  to, 

Q.  Tbea  no  regulation  with  a  tas  would  tie  submitted 
toT 

A,  Theit  opinion  Is,  tbat  when  aids  to  the  crown  are 
wanted,  they  are  to  be  asked  of  the  various  assemblies, 
accoriiing  to  the  old  established  usage;  who  will,  aa 
.they  always  have  done,  grant  them  freely.  And  that 
their  money  ought  not  to  he  given  away,  without  their 
consent,  by  persona  at  a  distance,  unai-Quainted  with 
their  circumstances  and  ahllittes.  The  granting  aids 
to  the  crown  is  the  only  means  they  have  of  recom- 
mending thtmselves  to  their  sovereign;  and  they  think 
It  extremely  hard  and  unjust,  that  a  body  of  men,  In 
which  they  have  no  representatives,  should  make  a 
merit  to  itself  of  giving  and  granting  what  la  not  Its 
own,  but  theirs;  and  deprive  them  of  a  right  they 
esteem  of  the  utmost  value  and  importance,  as  It  is  the 
security  oC  ail  their  other  rights, 

Q.  Are  they  (the  colonists)  acquainted  with  the 
declaration  of  rigiita?  And  do  Ihey  linow  that,  by  that 
statute,  money  is  not  to  be  raised  on  the  subject  but  by 
consent  of  parliament? 

A.  They  are  very  well  acquainted  with  It, 

Q.  How  then  can  they  think  they  have  a  right  to  levy 
money  for  the  crown?    .    .    . 

A.  They  understand  that  clause  to  relate  to  subject* 
only  within  the  realm;  that  no  money  can  be  levied  on 
them  (i.  e.  those  within  the  realm)  for  the  crown,  but 
by  consent  of  parliament.  The  colonics  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  within  the  realm;  they  have  assemblies  of 
their  own,  which  are  their  parliaments,  and  they  are. 
In  that  respect,  in  the  same  situation  as  Ireland.  .  .  . 
They  think  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  can  not 
properly  give  that  consent,  till  it  has  representatlyes 
from  America;  for  the  petition  of  right  expressly  gays, 
it  Is  to  be  by  cnvitiion  consent  in  parliament;  and  the 
people  of  America  have  no  representatives  In  parlia- 
ment to  make  a  part  of  that  common  consent. 

A.  They  Bnd  in  the  great  charters,  and  the  petition 
and  declaration  of  rights,  that  one  of  the  privitegea  ol 
English  subjects  is,  that  they  are  not  to  be  taxed  but 
by  their  common  confient;  they  have  therefore  relied 
upon  It,    .    ,    .    that   parliament    never    would, 
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assume,  a  right  of  laxlag  theni,  till  il 
jelf  to  exercise  such  a  right,  by  admlt- 
livea  from  the  people  to  be  taxed,  who 
a  part  of  the  c 


Q.  What  used  to  be  the  pride  of  the  Americans? 

A.  To  Indulge  In  the  laHhions  aad  manufacturea  of 
Great  Britain. 

Q.  What  Ib  now  their  pride? 

A.  To  wear  their  old  clothes  over  again,  till  they  can 
make  new  ones.— Fj  uiitHH,  TTorJs,  l\.  p.  700  f. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  document  that  gives  ns 
a  lieeper  and  keener  insijfht  into  the  thought  of 
the  times  t!mu  Franklin's  "Causes  of  American 
Discontent,"  written  in  17(i8,  The  following 
quotations  will  indicate  the  scope  of  his  argu- 
ments. It  will  be  noticed  that  he  writes  as  an 
Englishman. 

Fioja  the  time  that  the  colonies 
as  capable  of  granting  aids  to  the 
said  that  the  constant  mode  ' .  . 
tlona   made   from   the  crown,    . 


first  considered 
n,  ...  It  la 
was  b7  requlai- 
to   the   several 


Had  this  happy  method    ,    .    .    been  coniinued    . 
there  is  no  doubt  but  all  the  money  that  tould  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  be  raised  from  them  in  any  b 
might   have  been  obtained  without   the  least 
breach  of  the  harmony  of  affections    .    .    .    between 
the  two  countries. 

[They  believed  that]  whatever  money  was  to  be 
raised  from  the  people  in  t)ie  colonies  must  first  he 
granted  by  their  assemhliea,  aa  the  money  to  be  raised 
in  Britain  is  first  to  be  granted  by  the  House  ot  Com- 

[Anotber  act  was  passed]  to  oblige  the  several 
AsBenibliea  to  provide  quarters  [or  the  soldiers,  fur- 
nlBhing  them  with  fireing  (tuEl),  bedding,  candles, 
email  beer  or  rum.  etc. 

[Later,  L767,  another  person,  Townshend]  projected 
the  levying  more  money  from  America,  by  new  duties 
on  various  articles  of  our  own  manufacture,  aa  glass, 
paper,  .  ,  ,  etc..  which  were  ...  for  the  pay- 
ment o(  salaries  of  sovernors,  judges  and  other  oHi'-erB 
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of  the  crown  In  America,  It  belne  a  pretty  general  opin- 
ion here  that  Lhose  ofllcera  ought  not  to  depend  on  tha 
people  there  for  any  part  or  their  support. 

They  say  there  [In  America]  aa  to  governorfl  .  .  . 
that  they  are  generaiiy  Btrangers  to  the  provincea  they 
are  eent  to  govern.  They  have  no  estate  ...  or 
natural  relation  there  to  give  them  an  affection  for  the 
country:  that  they  come  only  to  make  money  as  faat  aa 
they  can;  are  Bometlmes  men  of  Tlelous  character  ,  . 
Ab  to  Judges,  they  allege  that,  being  appointed  trom  thU 
country,  and  holOing  their  commiaBionB  not  during 
good  behavior,  as  in  Britain,  but  during  pleasure,  all 
the  weight  of  Interest  cr  Influence  would  be  thrown  Into 
one  of  the  scales,  ...  If  the  salaries  are  also  to  be 
paid  out  of  duties  raised  upon  the  people  without  their 
consent,    .     ,     . 

They  reflected  how  lightly  the  Interests  of  all  Amer- 
ica had  been  estimated  here,  when  the  Interests  d(  a  tew 
of  the  Inhabitants  ol  Great  Britain  happened  to  have 
the  smallest  competition  with  it.  .  .  .  The  hatters 
of  England  have  prevailed  to  obtain  an  act  in  their  own 
favor,  restraining  that  manutacture  In  America.     ,    .    . 

In  the  same  manner  have  a  few  nail-makers,  and  a 
Btll!  smaller  body  ot  steel-makers  .  .  .  prevailed 
totally  to  forbid  hy  an  act  of  Parliament  the  erecting 
of  slitting  mills,  or  stee!  furnaces.  In  America.— franfc- 
tin's  Works;   also  in  "American  Patriotism." 

Stephen  Hopkins,  of  Providence,  Bhode  Isl- 
and, sets  forth  the  grievances  of  the  colonies  in 
a  very  elaborate  paper.  Prom  it  a  few  extracts 
are  made,  which  bring  out  some  points  not 
found  in  the  other  documents  cited: 

.  .  •  Whether  the  colonies  will  ever  be  admitted 
to  have  representatives  in  Parliament — whether  it  be 
consistent  with  their  distant  and  dependent  state; 
whether,  if  it  were  admitted,  it  would  be  to  their 
advantage — are  questions  we  will  pass  by.    .    .    . 

The  colonies  are  at  so  great  a  distance  trom  Eng- 
land that  the  members  of  Parliament  can  generally 
have  but  little  knowledge  of  their  business    .    .    ,    uid 


For  what  good  reason  can  possibly  be  given  for  mak- 
ing a  law  to  cramp  the  trade  and  Intereats  of  many  of 
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the  colonies,  and  at  the  same  time  lessen  ...  the 
consumption  ot  the  Brilieh  manufactures  in  them?  .  . 
The  (3uty  of  three  pence  per  gallon  on  foreign  molasses 
.  .  .  must  operate  as  an  absolute  prohibition.  This 
will  put  a  total  Etop  to  the  exportation  of  lumber, 
horses,  Gour  and  flEh  to  the  French  and  Dutch  Bugar- 
cotonies.  .  .  .  Putting  an  end  to  the  Importation  of 
foreign  molasses  .  .  .  puts  an  end  to  all  the  coetly 
distilleries  In  tliese  colonies  and  to  the  rum  trade  with 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  throws  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
French.    .    .    . 

By  the  same  act  ot  parliament  the  exportation  of  all 
kinds  of  timber  and  lumber,  the  most  natural  products 
of  these  colonlea  Is  greatly  encumbered.    .    .    . 

Enlarging  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of 
vice- ad  mi  rally  in  the  colonlea.  Is  another  part  of  tie 
same  act  greatly  and  Justly  complained  of.  Courts  of 
admiralty  have  long  been  there  In  most  of  the  colonies 
whose  authority  were  circumscribed  within  moderate 
territorial  Jurisdiction.    .    .    . 

But  now  this  case  Is  Quite  altered,  and  a  ctistom- 
house  oilioer  may  make  a  Eelzure  In  Georgia  of  goods 
ever  so  legally  imported,  and  carry  the  trial  to  Halifax, 
.  .  ,  and  thither  the  owner  must  follow  him  to  de- 
fend his  property;     .    .    . 

We  are  not  insensible  that  when  liberty  Is  In  danger 
the  liberty  of  complaining  is  dangerous;  yet  a  man  on 
a  wreck  was  never  denied  the  liberty  ot  roaring  as 
loud  as  he  could,  says  Dean  Swift.  And  we  believe  no 
good  reason  can  be  given  why  the  colonies  should 
not  modestly  and  soberly  inquire,  what  right  the  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  have  to  tas  them. — Cited  in 
American  Patriotism,  p.  i  f. 

THB  LETTERS  FROM  A  FARMBR. 

Among  tlie  most  famous  writings  of  the  time, 
as  well  aa  the  moat  influential,  were  the  Letters 
of  a  Farmer,  These  letters  were  written  by  John 
Dickinson,  a  lawyer  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1768. 
The  sentiment  of  the  man,  and  the  arguments 
■of  the  time  are  indicated  in  the  following  ex- 
tracts, taken  from  different  parts  of  the  twelve 
letters  which  he  wrote  and  published  in  tha 
newspapers  of  the  day: 


WKU  a  good  ileal  of  surprise  I  have  obserred,  that 
little  notke  has  been  taken  of  an  act  of  parliament,  as 
fnjurloua  In  ita  principle  to  the  libertlea  of  theae  col- 
onies, aa  the  Stamp-Act  waa;  I  mean  the  act  for  sua- 
pending  the  legislature  of  New  York.  ...  If  the 
British  parliament  has  a  legal  authority  to  is^ue  an 
order,  that  we  shall  furnish  a  Blngle  artltls  for  the 
troops  here,  and  to  compel  obedience  to  that  order,  they 
have  the  same  right  to  issue  an  order  tor  ua  to  aiipply 
those  troops  with  arms,  cloths,  and  to  compel  obedi- 
ence to  that  order  also;  In  short  to  lay  any  burdena 
they  please  upon  ua.  What  Is  this  but  taxing  ub  at  a 
certain  sum,  and  leaving  to  us  only  the  manner  of 
raising  it?  How  is  this  made  more  tolerable  than  the 
Stamp-Act?     .     ,     , 

"It  is  my  opinion  [quoted  from  Wm.  Pitt]  that  thlB 
kingdom  haa  no  right  to  lay  a  tax  upon  the  colonlea." 
.  .  .  "The  Americans  are  the  sons,  not  the  bastards 
of  England."  "Tasation  is-  no  part  of  the  governing 
and  legislative  power."  ,  .  ,  The  tasea  are  a  vol- 
untary gift  and  grant  of  the  commons  alone.  In 
Legislation  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  are  alike  con- 
cerned, but  the  concurrence  of  the  peers  and  the  crown 
to  a  tan  ia  only  neceasary  to  cloae  with  the  form  of  law. 
The  gift  and  grant  la  of  the  commons  alone."  .  .  . 
"The  distinction  between  legislation  and  taxation  ie 
.  .  .  necesaary  to  liberty."  The  commons  of  Amer- 
ica represented  in  the  assemblies  have  ever  been  in 
posaesalon  of  the  exercise  of  this  their  conatitutional 
right,  of  giving  and  granting  their  own  money,  "They 
would  have  been  slavea  if  they  had  not  enjoyed  It." 

The  Idea  of  a  virtual  representation  of  America  ia 
thla  house,  is  the  most  contemptible  idea  that  ever 
entered  the  head  of  man, — It  does  not  deserve  a  aerloua 
refutation.     .    .     , 

For  Who  Are  a  Free  People?  Not  those,  over  whom 
government  Is  reaaonably  and  equitably  exercised,  but 
those  who  live  under  a  government  so  constitutionally 
checked  and  controlled,  that  proper  provision  la  made 
against  its  being  otherwise  exercised.  The  late  act  19 
founded  un  the  destruction  of  this  conatitutional 
security.  If  the  parliament  have  a  righi  to  lay  a  duty 
of  Four  Shillings  and  Eight  pence  on  a  hundred  weight 
of  glass,  or  a  ream  of  paper,  they  have  a  right  to  lay 
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.  dutjr  ot  aD7  otber  sun 
have  a  right  to  lay  a  la: 
have  a  right  to  levy  a  i 
right  stop?    At  any  giv( 


on  either.  ,  .  .  ;  ir  they 
ol  one  penny  upon  us,  Ibey 
illtlon,  (or  where  does  thulr 
Pence  Shllllnga 


■  Pounds?    To  attempt   to   limit   their    right,    after 


Eraating  It  to  exUt  a 
erauting  It  at  all  1b  c< 
have  any  right  lo  tax 
shall  continue  In  our 
longer  on  us,  but  on 
which  we  can  call  ou 


t  all,  is  as  contrary  to  reason— aa 

DUtrary  to  Jusllce.     .    .     ,    If  they 
us^then  whether  our  own  money, 

■  own  pockets  or  not,  depends  no 
them,     .     .     .     There  is  nothing 

r  own,  or  to  use  the  words  of  Mr. 
Locke— "What  property  have  we  In  thai,  which  an- 
other may,  by  right,  lake  when  be  pleases,  to  himself?" 
These  duties,  which  will  Inevitably  be  levied  upon  ua — 
which  are  now  upon  ua — are  expressly  laid  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  taking  money.  This  la  the  true  definition  ot 
"lajies,"  They  are  therefore  taxes.  This  money  la  to 
be  taken  from  us.  We  are  therefore  taxed.  Those  who 
are  taxed  without  their  own  consent  expressed  by  them' 
selves  or  their  representatives  are  ulaies. 

We  are  taxed  without  our  own  consent,  expressed  by 
ourselves   or  our   representatives.    We  are    therefore 


The  three  most  important  articles  that  our  assem- 
blies,  or  any  legislature  can  provide  for,  are  First — tho 
defence  of  the  Boeiety;  Secondly— the  administration 
of  justice;  Thirdly — the  support  of  civil  government. 
Nothing  can  properly  regulate  the  expense  of  isaking 
provisions  for  these  ocuasioiis.  but  the  nccfssilic*  oC 
society;  its  abilities;  the  conveniency  of  the  modes 
of  levying  mouey  In  the  manner  in  which  the  laws 
have  been  executed;  and  the  conduct  of  the  officers 
ot  goverumentfl.  All  which  are  circumstances,  that 
cannot  possibly  be  properly  known,  but  by  society 
Itself;  or  if  they  should  be  known,  will  not  probably 
be  properly  considered  but  by  that  society,  ,  .  . 
"We  have  all  the  rights  requisite  for  our  prosperity." 
The  legal  authority  of  Great  Britain  may  indeed  lay 
bard  restrictions  upon  ua;  but  like  the  spear  ot  Tele- 
phus,  tt  will  cure  as  well  as  wound.  Her  unklndoess 
will  instruct  and  compel  us,  to  dlMOver.  in  our  industry 
or  (rugallty,  eurprising  remedies— if  our  rights  contlnua 

uTloiftted;  tQT  63  long  as  tfae  products  ot  wx  ^3.\)<ax, 
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and  tbe  rewards  of  our  care,  can  properly  be  called  onr 
own,  so  long  it  will  be  worih  our  while  to  be  Icduatriouu 
and  frugaL  But  If  when  wfc  plow— B.w^rtitiji — gather— 
and  thresh— we  find  that  we— plow— sow— reap— gatiier 
^-and  thresh  for  others,  whose  Pleasure  Is  to  be  the 
Bole  Limitation  how  much  they  shall  tatia,  and  how 
much  they  shall  leave,  why  should  we  repeat  the  un- 
profitable tout  "Horses  and  oxen  are  content  with  thai 
portion  of  the  fruits  of  their  work,  which  their  owners 
assign  them,  la  order  to  keep  them  strong  enough  to 
raise  successive  crops;  but  even  these  heasts  will  not 
Bubmlt  to  draw  for  their  niastei-s,  until  thfy  are  subdaed 
by  whips  and  goads."     .     .     . 

"IC  I  am  aa  Bnthuaiaat,  in  anything;  It  Ib  In  my  zeal 
for  the  perpetual  dependence  of  these  colonies  on  their 
mother  country — a  dependence  founded  on  muiwol 
benefits,  the  continuance  of  which  can  be  secured  only 
by  mutual  affections." 

For  my  part  I  regard  Great  Britain  aa  a  Bulwark, 
happily  fised  between  these  colonies  and  the  powerful 
nations  of  Europe.  It  Is  therefore  our  dvly,  and  our 
interest,  to  support  the  strength  of  Great  Britain. — iAf9 
and  Writings  of  J.  Uiclcinson,  pp.  808-^03. 

Lord  Mansfield  made  a  reply  to  Pitt  (Chat- 
ham) m  regard  to  the  right  of  the  English  Par- 
liament to  tax  the  colonies.  Something  of  an 
idea  of  his  arguments  may  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing extracts: 

I  am  extremely  sorry  that  the  question  baa  ever  be- 
come necessary  to  be  agitated,  and  that  there  should 
be  a  decision  upon  It.  No  one  In  this  house  will  live 
long  enough  to  see  an  end  put  to  the  mischief  which 
win  be  the  result  of  the  doctrine  which  has  been  incul- 
cated; but  the -arrow  Is  shot,  and  the  wound  already 
given.    .    .    . 

.  .  .  There  can  be  no  doubt,  my  Lords,  but  that  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  colonies  are  as  much  represented  In 
Parliament,  as  the  greatest  part  of  the  people  In  Eng- 
land are  represented;  among  nine  millions  of  whom 
there  are  eight  which  have  no  votes  In  electing  mem- 
bers of  parliament.  Every  objection  therefore  to  the 
dependency  of  the  colonics  upon  Parliament  which 
tria^  tg  It  upoQ  tl)e  ground  0[  Tepr^sntgtl^u  goes  W 
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ttae  whole  present  constitutton  oF  Great  BrltBin:    aud 

I  suppose  It  1h  not  meant  to  new  model  tiial  too.  .  ,  , 
A  member  o(  Parliament,  choeen  for  any  borough, 
represents  not  only  the  constituents  and  Inhabitants  of 
that  particular  place,  but  he  represents  the  inhabitant 
of  every  other  borough  In  Grcat-Briiain.  He  reprofjats 
the  city  of  London  and  all  the  other  commons  of  this 
land,  and  the  Inhabitants  of  all  the  colonies  and  domin- 
ions of  Great' B r ital n ;  and  Is  In  duty  and  conscience, 
bound  to  take  care  of  their  Interests, 

I  am  far  from  bearing  any  ill  Wll!  to  the  .imeiicrtns ; 
they  are  a  very  good  people,  and  I  have  long  known 
them,  I  began  life  with  them,  and  owe  much  to  them, 
having  been  much  concerned  In  the  plantation  causes 
before  the  privy  council;  and.  so  1  become  a  good  deal 
acquainted  with  American  affairs  and  people.  I  dare 
say  their  heat  will  soon  be  over,  when  they  come  to 
feel  a  little  the  consequences  of  their  opposition  to 
the  Legislature.  Anarchy  always  cures  Itself;  but  the 
ferment  will  continue  so  much  the  longer,  while  hot- 
headed men  there,  find  that  there  are  persons  of  weight 
and  character  to  support  and  justify  them  here.    .     .     . 

"You  may  abdicate  your  right  over  the  colonies. 
Take  care  my  Lords,  how  you  do  so,  for  such  an  act 
will  bo  irrevocable.  Proceed,  then,  my  Lords,  with 
spirit  and  Ilrmnesa.  and  when  you  shall  have  eslab- 
llshed  your  authority.  It  will  then  be  time  to  show  your 

The  Americans,  as  I  said  before,  are  a  very  good 
people,  and  I  wish  them  exceedingly  well;  but  they 
are  heated  and  inllamed.  The  noble  Lord  who  spoke 
before  ended  with  a  prayer.  I  can  not  end  better  than 
by  saying  to  it.  Amen;  and  in  the  words  of  Maurice, 
prince  of  Orange,  concerning  the  Hollanders,  "God 
bless  this  industrious,  frugal,  and  well-meaning,  but 
easily  deluded  people,"— d'oodji oft,  llHUtli  Elonanice,  p. 

mr. 

The  following  argumeotB  are  talien  from  the 
protest  that  was  entered  in  the  Lords'  journal 
by  some  of  the  members  of  that  house  against 
the  proposed  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act: 

This  house  has  most  solemnly  asserted  and  declared, 
Irat,— 'That  tie  King's  majesty,  by  ajld  vKo,  VOi  %4\\S» 
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anO  consent  oi  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
commons  of  (jreat  Britain,  in  Parliament  assembled, 
had,  hath,  and  of  right  ought  to  have,  full  power  aua 
authority  to  make  laws  and  statutes  ot  sufficient  lorco 
and  validity  to  bind  the  colonies  and  people  ol  Amer- 
ica, subject  to  the  crown  of  Gt.  Britain  In  ail  casea 
whatsoever.'  Becocdiy,  'That  tumults  and  Inaurrectlona 
of  the  most  dangerous  nature  have  tieen  raised  and  car- 
ried on  in  several  of  tiie  North-American  colonies,  In 
open  defiance  of  the  power  and  dignity  of  his  Majesty's 
Government,  and  in  manifest  violation  ot  the  laws  and 
Jeglsiative  authority  of  this  Kingdom.'  Thirdly,  'That 
the  said  tumults  and  insurrections  have  been  en- 
couraged and  Inflamed,  by  sundry  votes  and  resolutions 
passed  in  several  of  the  assemblies  ol  the  caid  prov- 
inces, derogatory  to  the  honour  of  his  Majesty's  Gov- 
eroment,  and  destructive  ot  the  legal  and  constitu- 
tional dependency  of  said  colcnies,  on  the  Imperial 
Crown  and  Parliament  o(  Great-Britain,' 

"Zdly,  Because  the  luws,  which  this  bill  now  proposea 
to  repeal,  was  passed  in  the  other  house  with  very  little 
opposition  and  la  this  without  one  dissentient  voice, 
during  the  last  sesBion  of  Parliament,  which  we  pre- 
sume. If  it  had  Ijeen  wholly,  and  fundamentally  wrong, 
could  not  possibly  have  happened;" 

4th!y,  Because  it  appears  to  us,  that  a  moat  essential 
branch  of  that  authority,  the  power  ot  taxation,  cannot 
be  properly,  equitably,  or  Impartially  exercised,  if  It' 
does  not  extend  Itaeit  to  all  the  Memliera  of  the  State, 
in  proportion  to  their  respective  abilities,  but  sutferB 
a  part  to  he  enempt  from  a  due  share  ot  those  burdens 
which  the  public  exigencies  require  to  l)e  imposed  upon 
the  who^e;  a  partiality,  which,  is  directly  repugnant  to 
the  trust  reposed  by  the  people  in  every  legislature, 
and  destruttive  of  that  confidence  on  whicli  all  Govern- 
ment is  founded, 

6thly,  Because  not  only  the  right  but  the  expediency 
and  necessity  of  the  supreme  Legislature's  exerting  Ua 
authority  to  lay  a  general  tas  on  our  American  colonies, 
whenever  the  wants  of  the  public  make  it  fitting  and 
reazonable  that  all  the  provinces  should  contribute.  In 
e.  proper  proportion,  to  the  defence  of  the  whole,  appear 
lo  ua  u--  *     ■  *  'e,    .    ,    . 


Tthly,  BeoauBe  the  reaaona  aealgneil  In  tna  public 
reEoiuilOQs  ol  the  provincial  Aasemblles,  in  the  North 
American  coloniea,  for  their  disobeying  the  Stamp- 
Act,  viz.,  "That  they  are  not  represented  in  the  pariia- 
jnent  ot  Gt, -Britain,"  extends  to  ali  other  iawa  ot  what 
nature  soever,  wiiich  that  Parliament  haa  enacted,  or 
Bhalt  enact,  to  bind  them  in  times  to  come,  and  must 
(if  admitted)  iet  them  absolutely  tree  from  any  obedi- 
ence to  the  power  of  the  British  LegiHiaiure.    .    .    . 

Gthly,  Because  the  appearance  of  wealineBS  acd 
timidity  in  the  Government  and  Parliament  of  thla  . 
Ungdom,  which  a  concession  of  this  nature  may  too 
probably  carry  with  it,  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  draw 
on  farther  Insults,  and,  by  lessening  the  respect  of  Ms 
Majesty's  subjects  to  the  diRnity  o(  liia  crown,  and 
authority  of  his  iawa,  throw  the  whole  British  empire 
Into  a  miserable  state  of  confusion- and  anarchy,  with 
Which  it  seems,  by  many  aymptoms,  to  be  dangerously 
threatened.— Pa iliomc/iiari/  DelxiUs,  nGt-1768,  p.  S53  f. 
From  the  Declaration  of  Rights  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  at  Philadelphia,  in  1774: 

Whereupon  the  deputies  so  appointed  being  now 
assembled,  in  a  full  and  free  representation  of  these 
coloniea,  taking  into  their  most  serious  consideration, 
the  best  means  ot  attaining  the  ends  aforesaid,  do,  In 
the  first  place,  as  Englishmen,  their  ancestors,  In  like 
cases  have  usually  done,  for  effecting  and  vindicating 
their  rights  and  liLerties,  Derfare,-^ 

That  the  inhabitants  ot  the  English  colonies  in  North 
America,  by  the  immutable  laws  ot  nature,  the  prind' 
pies  of  the  English  constitution,  and  the  several  char- 
tera  or  compacts,  have  the  following  lUsMs:-^ 

Reioluei,  B.  c  o.  1.  That  they  are  entitled  to  life, 
liberty,  and  property,  and  that  they  have  never  ceded 
to  any  sovereign  power  whatever,  a  right  to  dispose  of 
either  without  their  consent. 

Resnlnd.  N.  CD.  'i.  That  our  ancestors,  who  first  set- 
tled these  colonies,  were  at  the  time  of  their  emigration 
from  the  mother  country,  entitled  to  all  the  rights, 
lihertles,  and  immunlLies,  of  full  and  natural-born  sub- 
jects, within  the  realm  of  England. 

ReauUcd,  k.  c.  d.  3.  That  by  such  emigration,  they  by 
no  means  (ortelted,  surrendered,  or  lost,  any  of  those 
rights,  but  that  they  were,  and  their  descendants  now 
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are  entitled  to  the  exercise  and  enjoymeat  of  all  sucb 
of  them,  as  their  local  and  other  circumatances  aaable 
them  to  exercise  and  enjoy. 

ResoJved,  4.  That  the  foundation  of  English  liberty, 
and  ot  all  Tree  government,  Is  a  right  In  the  people  to 
participate  in  their  legislative  council;  and  as  the 
English  colonists  are  not  represented,  and  from  their 
local  and  other  circumstances,  cannot  properly  be.  In 
the  British  Parliament,  they  are  entitled  to  a  tree  and 
exclusive  power  of  legialatioQ  la  their  several  provlaciaj 
legislatures,  where  their  right  of  representation  can 
alone  be  preserved,  la  all  cases  of  taxation  and  Internal 
polity,  subject  only  to  the  negative  of  their  sovereign. 
In  such  manner  aa  has  been  heretofore  used  and  accus- 
tomed.—Pres  (on,  Doeiimeiits  Illustrative  of  American  Bia- 
tori/. 

The  hiring  of  the  Hessians  and  other  German 
troops  brought  on  a  long  debate  in  the  Com- 
mons, from  which  the  following  extracts  are 
made:  <> 

Mr.  Fox:  I  have  always  said  that  the  war  carried 
on  against  the  Americans  is  unjust,  that  it  ts  not  prac- 
tlcable,  I  say,  that  the  means  made  use  of  are  by 
no  means  such  as  will  obtain  the  end,  I  shall  confine 
myself  singly  to  this  ground,  and  shew  this  bill,  like 
every  other  measure,  proves  the  want  of  policy,  tha 
tolly  and  madness  of  the  present  set  of  ministers.  I 
was  in  great  hopes,  that  they  had  seen  their  error,  and 
had  given  over  their  endeavor  to  coerce,  and  to  carry 
on  war  against  America,  by  means  of  Acts  of  ParJIa- 
menL,  |n  order  to  Induce  Americans  to  submit  to  your 
legislature,  you  pass  laws  against  them,  cruet  and 
tyrannical  In  the  extreme.  If  they  complain  of  one 
law,  your  answer  to  their  complaint  Is  to  pass  another 
more  rigorous  and  severe  than  the  former;  but  they 
are  in  rebellion,  you  say;  If  the;  are,  treat  them  as 
rebels  are  wont  to  be  treated, 

I  have  ever  understood  it  as  a  first  principle,  that  in 
rebellion  you  punish  the  Individuals,  but  spare  tha 
country;  in  a  war  against  the  enemy,  you  spare  indi- 
viduals, and  lay  waste  the  country. 

This  last  has  leen  invariably  your  conduct  agalnit 
America.  I  auggesLed  this  to  you  when  the  BobIob 
Dort  bill  passed,    I  advised  you  to  find  out  the  oIIeiii}> 
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lug  peraona  and  lo  punish  thorn;    but  what  did  you  du 

instead  ot  T.hU?  Yuu  laid  li.u  whuie  town  ol  liumon 
under  terrible  contribution,  punishing  the  innocent  with 
the  guilty.  Tou  answer,  that  you  could  not  come  at  the 
guilty.  This  very  answer  ehewa  how  uttflt,  and  how 
unable  you  are,  to  govern  America. 

Mn.  Dempbtkb  said,  he  was  sorry  to  see  such  a  dlB- 
poBltion  In  administration  to  stifle  and  squash  all 
enquiry.  ...  He  then  turned,  and  loolt  a  short  view 
of  the  Quebec  bill,  and  concluded,  by  aolemnly  averring, 
that  in  bis  opinion,  no  Turkish  emperor  ever  sent  a 
more  arbitrary  and  oppressive  mandate,  by  a  favorite 
bashaw,  to  a  distant  province,  than  that  bill  was  with 
the  instructions  to  the  governor,  which  accompanied  II, 

Mb.  D.  Hartley:  In  the  course  of  our  debates  upon 
American  measures,  I  frequently  hear  the  terms  ot 
rebellion  and  rebels  made  use  of,  which  1  shall  never 
adopt;  not  only  because  I  would  avoid  every  term  ot 
acrimony  which  might  increase  the  Hi-blood  between 
UH  and  our  fellow-subjects  la  America,  but  llliewise 
thinking  as  I  do,  that  the  ministry  oC  this  country  have 
been  in  every  stage  the  aggresaorB:  I  never  will,  as  a 
Whig  of  ravolutloiiary  principles,  confound  terms  so 
fundamentally  the  reverse  to  each  other,  as  defensive 
resistance  in  the  support  of  constitutional  rights,  with 
unprovoked  and  active  treason.  The  colonies  have  been 
condemned  unheard.  1  wish  to  enter  my  protest  once 
for  all,  that  I  shall  always  think  that  our  American 
fellow-subjects  have  been  driven  to  resistance  in  their 
own  defence,  and  in  support  of  those  very  claims  which 
we  ourselvea  have  successfully  taken  up  arms  in  former 
times,  to  secure  us  from  the  violence  and  tyrannical 
prstenslons  o(  the  House  of  Stuart.  These  rights  are 
the  giving  and  granting  freely  our  own  property,  and 
the  security  ot  charters. 

HoNonABLEi  Jaiies  LETTnEij.:  The  Americans  have 
never  sought  nor  desire  to  be  independent  ot  Eng- 
land, rbey  thought  ministry  misinformed,  therefore 
they  requested  to  be  heard,  and  however  artfully  they 
may  have  been  deprived  of  that  privilege  before  this 
House,  I  do  respect  it  as  the  grand  judicial  Inquest 
of  the  nation,  which  must  be  too  high  ...  to 
condemn  an  individual  without  a  bearing,  much  less 
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ihree  millions  of  subjects.  Yet  'tis  said  thiit  Porllt^ 
ment  detlared  this  war  againat  America;  let  who  will 
have  done  it,  I  have  seen  enough  of  that  country  to 
tliink  it  my  duty  to  endeavor  to  express,  how  much 
I  am  adverse  to  eo  Inlquiilous,  so  Impolitic  a  persecu- 
tion. .  .  .  Sir,  1  comprehend  that  ministry  n«w 
apply  to  Parliament  for  seventeen  thousand  Germans 
to  send  'o  America,  Good  God,  for  what  end?  To  en- 
slave a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  their  own  coun- 
trymen, many  of  whom  fled  from  tyrants  to  seek  our 
Iirotcctiou. 

Mh.  Ai.perhan  Bfi.r.:  I  cannot,  Sir,  .  ,  ,  (orfaear 
to  express  my  ae.onishment  .  .  .  that  ...  bo 
many  gentlemen  should  have  been  prevailed  upon  .  . 
to  approve  and  sanclify  those  cruel  and  arhitrary  meas- 
ures ...  by  an  unfeeling,  an  unrelenting  admin- 
istration, who  have  dared  to  abuse  the  throne  by  their 
wiclied  and  sanguinary  councils,  and  nhose  whole  con- 
duct has  proved  them  entirely  destitute  of  every  prin- 
ciple of  Justice,  humanity,  and  the  religion  of  tlieir 
country.  .  .  .  Sir,  Is  it  certain,  is  it  proliable  that 
the  exertions  of  ministerial  tyranny  and  revenge  will 
be  much  longer  permitted?  ...  Or  can  it  be  ex- 
pected that  the  people  of  this  country,  reduced  by 
thousands  to  beggary  and  want,  will  remain  idle  spec- 
tators till  the  sword  is  at  their  breasts,  or  dragoons  at 
their  doors?     .     ,     . 

The  war  which  you  are  now  waging  is  an  unjust  one, 
K  Is  founded  in  oppression,  and  its  end  will  be  distress 
and  disgrace.  ...  I  shall  not  now  trouble  the 
House  further,  than  to  declare  my  abhorrence  of  all  the 
measures  which  have  been  adopted  against  America; 
measures  equally  Inimical  to  tlie  principles  of  com- 
merce, to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  to  the 
honor,  to  the  faith,  and  the  true  dignity  of  the  British 
a&l\.on.~-Parliam':nlari/  Debutes,  1775-76,  pp.  SO-IOG. 

QDESTIONS. 
1.  In  What  ways  were  the  Navigation  acts  connected 
with  the  Aracrieau  Revolution?  2.  What  industrie» 
were  encouraged  in  America?  3.  What  ones  discour- 
aged? 4.  Why  do  the  people  of  Boston  say  their  trade 
has  been  bait  for  a  long  time.  In  1764?  5.  What  reasons 
are  given  in  1764  against  taxation  by  British  parlia- 
ment? 6.  What  reasons  assigned  for  oppostngT 
7.  Would  they  have  been  willing  to  be  taxed,  it  they 
bad  bad  representatives  in  Parliament.?    8.  Wbat  wart 
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'^uria  of  Admiralty?  9.  How  were  their  powers  ex- 
tended? 10.  Were  there  any  new  reasons  given  lu  1785 
that  you  do  not  find  In  1764?  11.  Why  do  the  Vir- 
efnians  in  17G9  speak  of  right  of  petition?  12.  What 
newreaaQnaofdiscjntenlmentloneii  In  1769?  13.  Com- 
pare arguments  of  P.  Henry  with  those  of  S.  Adams. 

14.  Why    does    Franklin    oliject    to    the    Stamp    Act? 

15.  How  did  the  AmGricauB  feel  towards  the  Engliah 
.  as  set  forth  by  Franklin?  IG.  Did  he  distinguish  be- 
tween Internal  and  external  taxation  ?  17,  Did  the 
colonies  In  later  years,  176a-'76?  18.  What  privileges 
did  he  claim  for  the  Poionlea?  19.  What  foundation  lor 
these  claims!  20.  What  force  In  the  arguments  of  Mr. 
Pownall?  21.  Would  we  reason  now  much  In  the  same 
way?  22.  la  FVankiln's  answer  satis fac'ory?  23.  Sum- 
marize the  arguments  of  Franklin  In  Causes  of  Amer- 
ican Discontent,  24.  How  does  Stephen  Honkli.B'  argu- 
ment differ  from  the  others!  2B.  What  new  points 
docs  he  suggest?  2G.  Are  the  Farmer's  let:ers  convlnc 
Ing?  27.  Is  it  true  that  any  authority  which  may  ht 
abused  ought  not  to  be  granted?  28.  What  are  the 
arguments  of  Mansfield  In  regard  to  right  of  Parlia- 
inent  to  tax?  29.  Does  present  doctrine  follow  his  view 
or  that  of  Dickinson  and  Chatham?  30.  Were  all  the 
American  arguments  based  on  Idea  of  nationality  or 
etate  sovereignty?  31.  How  did  the  colonists  regard 
the  English  Constitution,  aa  written  or  unwritten? 
32.  How  did  they  differ  in  regard  to  meaning  of  repre- 
eentation?  33.  Did  the  Lords'  protest  set  forth  any 
good  grounds  for  their  position?  34.  Compare  Ideas 
of  Stamp  Act  Congress  with  Ideas  and  arguments  of 
Congress  of  1774.  36.  What  points  does  John  Rutledge 
emphasize?  36.  Why  were  not  the  colonies  virtually 
represented  when  they  had  such  friends  in' Parliament 
as  are  cited  from  Parliamentary  Debates?  37.  Was 
there  danger  of  over-taxation  with  such  men  there? 
38.  Would  not  agitation  alone  In  time  have  secured 
redress?  39.  How  far  was  the  war  caused  by  improper 
men  In  English  cabinet?  40.  Judged  by  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  who  caused  the  war!  41.  Can 
jou  find  proof  that  all  the  ciiargps  contained  In  thi 
Declaration  of  Independence  were  well  founded? 
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ArtloleB  of  ConCedersUoa  InodeqaaCe.  At- 
tempU  to  unend  tbem,  ITSO,  t7S3, 1TB6,  all  fsU. 
Meeting  at  Mt.  Vernon,  1786;  Anaapolla  CoH- 
venUan,  1780;  Colling  oC  Constitutional  Con- 
Tantlon,  1787.  ConTPnllon  to  meet  May  14; 
organlies  May  26;  ailjouma  September  17. 
Leaders  in  ConTenllon:  Washington,  Preal- 
dent;  MadiBon,  Wilson,  Randolph,  Patterson, 
EUswortb,  Slierman,  King,  Rntledgo,  Mason, 
and  tlie  Pinckneya.  Ratifled  by  tea  States  by 
Jvlj.llBB.    WashlDBton  Inaugnrated,  ApHl  30, 


CHAPTER  IV 

STEPS  IN  TUE  FORStATION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTION 

(Ti^N  the  first  place  it  must  be  noticed  that  our 
"^  constitution  is  a  growth  iind  not  a  creation 
of  aay  one  moment  in  our  history.  Ita 
elements  may  be  traced  bacl;  to  the  days  when 
our  Teutonic  ancestors  were  yet  in  the  swampa 
and  forests  of  Germany.  On  American  soii  sev- 
eral stages  in  ita  growth  may  be  marked.  In 
the  New  England  confederacy,  in  the  Albany 
plan  of  union  ot  1754,  in  the  various  plans  pro- 
posed about  1774  and  1775,  in  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  of  1781,  we  see  successive  move- 
ments, all  essential  parts  of  the  ultimate  result 
obtained  in  the  convention  of  1T87.  Along 
another  line  of  development  we  may  also  trace 
the  growth  of  the  forces  which  became  factors 
in  this  result.  The  i-harlers  granted  by  the 
crown  to  Virginia,  to  Massachusetts,  to  Rhode 
Island,  to  Connecticut,  and  to  other  colonies, 
the  charters  granted  by  the  proprietors  to  Mary- 
land, to  Pennsylvania,  etc.,  furnished  many 
elements  for  the  final  structure.  The  principles 
of  the  common  law,  and  the  English  constita- 
tion  itself  directly,  were  not  witljout  great  in- 
fluence. Anything  like  a  complete  study,  there- 
fore, of  the  genesis  of  our  constitution  would 
necessitate  nn  elaborate  collection  of  the  ma- 
terial contained  in  the  foregoing  suggestions. 
Oar  aim  will  be  rather  to  trace  the  causes  which 
were  the  immediate  occasion  for  the  coDstitii- 
tioaa)  convention,  and  to  note  (he  more  impor- 
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tant  steps  in  the  years  which  Mr,  Fiske  has  bo 
well  called  ."The  Critical  reriod."  Alac  In 
studying  the  formation  of  the  constitution  it 
most  ever  be  kept  in  mind  that  there  were  still 
in  existence  the  two  forces  we  have  noticed  at 
work  in  the  colonial  period,  the  one  tending  to 
anion,  and  the  other  to  localism.  They  oper- 
ated at  this  time  both  as  factors  in  determining 
whether  there  should  he  a  new  constitution  at 
all,  and  also  in  influencing  the  nature  of  the 
onion  that  should  be  formed.  The  question  of 
the  location  of  sovereignty  was  at  issue.  Did 
it  rest  in  the  state,  or  in  the  union?  Should  it 
he  placed  in  the  people  as  a  whole,  or  should  it 
he  left  in  the  hands  of  the  local  powers?  The 
compromises  in  the  constitution  must  be  traced 
to  their  causes  if  we  are  to  have  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  forces  which  were  at  work  at 
the  time.  Sectionalism  may  be  seen  in  many 
incidents  occurring  during  these  years,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  debates  in  the  constitutional  and 
ratifying  conventions.  Slavery  as  a  question 
of  a  distracting  import  crops  out  in  many  places. 
It  was  not  yet  at  all  an  overshadowing  issue, 
hnt  it  made  itself  felt.  Class  interests  and  class 
feelings  are  not  absent.  Creditor  and  debtor, 
city  and  country,  coast  region  and  interior,  are 
all  factors  in  determining  the  final  form  of  the 
struggle  and  its  result. 

In  connection  with  the  quotations  from  the 
documentary  records,  extracts  have  been  made 
from  the  writings  of  a  few  of  the  great  states- 
men of  the  time.  It  was  the  intention  to  have 
presented  the  views  of  a  greater  number  of  the 
statesmen  of  that  day,  but  the  usual  plea  has 
io  be  made  that  it  takes  a  great  amount  of  time 
to  go  through  hundreds  of  pages  of  matter  to 
iti  out  the  quotable  material,  and  the  time 
as  not  at  hand  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
ftlie  i?xtra''t8  made  are  directly  to  the  point,  aB^ 
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will  ppeseDt  the  ideas  of  the  day  very  sharplj 
and  vividly. 

TliomaB  Paine,  in  1780,  in  "Public  Good,"  an 
article  arguing-  that  the  western  territory 
Bhould  belong  to  the  United  States  collectively, 
instead  of  to  Virginia  ami  other  statea  individu- 
ally, concludes  with  these  remarkable  words: 

I  ehall  in  this  place  take  the  opportunity  of  r?iiewlng 
a  hint  which  I  forinerly  threw  out  in  the  PEimplilet 
"Common  Sense,"  and  which  the  States  will,  sooner  or 
later,  see  the  convenience.  If  not  the  necessliy,  of  adopt- 
ing; whieli  is,  that  of  electing  a  f:ontlnenta]  conven- 
tion, lor  the  purpose  of  forming  a  continental  constitu- 
tion, describing  and  defining  the  powers  and  authority 
ol  CongreBS. — Paine's  Wrltlrij/a  (ConwayJ,  vol.  II,  p.  66. 

Washington's  letters  at  least  as  early  as  1780 
show  that  he  saw  the  necessity  of  a  stronger 
bond  of  union  among  the  states  than  the  one 
which  existed.  Among  other  letters  we  find 
one  to  Hamilton,  4  March,  1783. 


The  States  cannot  surely  be  so  devoid-  of  c 
sense,  common  honesty,  and  common  policy,  as  to  re- 
fuse their  aid  on  a  full,  clear,  and  candid  re  prea  entail  on 
of  (acts  from  Congress.  ...  To  me  who  know  noth- 
ing of  the  business  before  Congress,  nor  of  the  arcana. 
It  appears  that  such  a  measure  would  tend  to  promote 
the  public  weal;  for  it  1b  clearly  my  opinion,  unless 
Congress  have  powers  competent  to  all  general  pur- 
poses, that  the  distresses  we  have  en'iountered,  the 
expense  we  have  occurred,  and  the  blood  we  have  spilt, 
will  avail  ua  nothing.— TFoaftinffion,  fforfcs,  vol.  VIIJ,  p. 

sn. 

On  March  31, 1783,  he  writes  again  to  Hamil- 
ton in  these  words: 

My  wish  to  see  the  union  of  these  States  established 
upon  liberal  and  permanent  principles,  and  inclination 
tu  contribute  my  mit«  In  pointing  out  the  defects  of  the 
present  constitution,  are  equally  great.  .  .  ,  No 
man  in  the  I'niled  States  is  or  can  he  more  deeply  Im- 
pressed n-j'lh  a  necessity  of  a  reform  In  our  present 
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confecleratloD  than  myseir.  No  man  perhaps  has  felt 
the  bad  pfCects  of  it  more  sensibly;  for  to  the  delects 
thereof,  and  want  of  power  in  Congress,  may  Justly  be 
ascribed  the  prolongation  of  the  war,  .  .  . — Wash- 
inglim.  Works,  rol.  VIII,  p.  .)/'). 

To  r^afayette  be  writes: 

To  avert  these  evils,  to  form  a  new  conBtltution  .  . 
Is  a  duty  Incumbent  on  every  man    .    .    . 

In  Washington's  Circular  Letter  to  the  Got- 
ernore,  8  June,  1783,  he  sets  forth  his  hopes  and 
his  fears  again  in  eloquent  words: 

Such  Is  our  situation,  and  such  are  our  prospects; 
but,  notwithstanding  .  .  .  happiness  is  ours,  if  ve 
have  a  disposition  to  seize  the  occasion  and  make  It 
our  own;  yet  it  appears  to  me  there  Is  an  option  still 
left  to  the  United  States  of  America,  that  ...  It 
depends  upon  their  conduct,  whether  they  will  be  re- 
spectable and  prosperous,  or  contemptible  and  misera- 
ble, as  a.  nation.  This  is  the  time  of  their  political 
probation;  this  is  the  moment  when  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  world  are  turned  upon  them;  this  Is  the  moment 
to  establish  or  ruin  their  national  character  forever; 
this  is  the  favorable  momei;t  to  give  such  a  tone  to  our 
federal  government  as  will  enable  it  to  answer  the 
ends  of  Its  institution,  or  this  may  be  the  ill-fated 
moment  for  relaxing  the  powers  of  the  Union,  annihi- 
lating the  cement  ef  the  confederation,  and  exposing  ub 
to  become  the  sport  of  European  politics,  which  may 
play  one  State  against  another  .  .  .  For.  according 
to  the  system  of  policy  the  States  shall  adopt  at  this 
moment,  they  will  stand  or  fall;  and  by  their  confirma- 
tion or  lapse  it  is  yet  to  he  decided  whether  the  revolu- 
tion must  ultimately  be  considered  a  blessing  or  a 
curse:  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  not  to  the  present  age 
alone,  for  with  our  fate  will  the  destiny  ol  unborn 
millions  be  involved,    .    .    . 

There  are  tour  things  which  .  ,  ,  are  esseatlal 
.  .  ,  to  thfl  existence  of  the  United  States,  as  an 
Independent  power. 

First.  An  Indissoluble  union  of  the  States  under  ona 
federal  head. 
.  Second.  A  sacred  regard  to  public  juatlce. 
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Third.  The  adoption  ot  a  proper  peace  eatablislimant; 

Fourth.  The  prevalence  ol  that  pacific  and  L'iendly 
disposition  among  the  people  ol  the  United  Statea 
which  will  Induce  ttam  to  forget  their  local  prejudices 
and  policiea;  .  .  .—WasMngton,  Works,  vol.  Till,  p. 
Ul-'i3;  also  in  "Old  South  Leaflets." 

The  following  additional  extracts  from  Wash- 
iDgton's  letters  show  his  opinious  in  regard  to 
the  conditions  of  the  times,  and  the  necessity 
for  a  stronger  government. 

NotwithBtandIng  the  Jealous  and  contracted  temper, 

Whicli  seems  to  prevail  in  some  of  the  States,  yet  I 
cannot  but  hope  and  helieye,  that  the  good  eenee  of  the 
people  will  ultimately  get  the  better  of  their  prejudices; 
and  that  order  and  sound  policy,  though  they  do  not 
come  BO  often  as  one  would  wish,  will  be  produced  from 
the  present  unsettled  and  deranged  state  of  public 
affairH.  Indeed,  I  am  happy  to  obaerve  that  the  political 
disposition  is  actually  ameliorating  every  day.  Several 
of  the  atates  have  manifested  an  Inclination  to  inyest 
Congress  with  more  ample  powers.  .  .  . — To  Jona- 
than TnimbuU,  Jr.,  Jan.  5,  1784. 

That  the  prospect  b  =  fore  us  Is  .  .  ,  fair,  none  can 
deny.  [But]  the  dislncilnation  of  the  individual  States 
to  yield  competent  powers  to  Congress  for  the  federal 
government,  their  unreasoaable  jealousy  of  that  body 
and  of  one  another,  and  the' disposition,  which  seems  to 
pervade  eacli,  of  being  all-wise  and  all-powerful  within 
Haelt,  will,  if  there  is  not  a  change  in  the  system,  be 
our  downfall  as  a  nation,  .  .  .  and  I  think  we  have 
opposed  Great  Britain,  and  have  arrived  at  the  present 
state  of  peace  and  independency,  to  very  little  purpose, 
it  we  cannot  conquer  our  own  prejudices.  .  .  .  But 
I  have  many  [fears]  and  powerful  ones  indeed,  which 
predict  the  worst  consequences,  from  a  half-starved, 
limping  government,  that  appears  to  be  always  moving 
upon  crutches,  and  tottering  at  every  step.  .  .  My 
political  creed,  tUerelore,  is,  to  be  wise  in  the  choice  of 
delegates,  .  .  give  them  competent  powers  for  all 
federal  purposes,  support  them  in  the  due  exerniae 
Hereof,  .  .  . — To  Btnjamia  Earriaon,  18  January, 
I7S4. 
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We  are  either  a  nnlted  people  under  one  head  and  tor 
tederal  purposes,  or  we  are  thirteen  Independent  eover- 
elgntlee,  eternally  counteracllag  each  other,  if  the 
former,  whatever  such  a  majority  of  the  Siatea.  as  the 
constitution  points  out,  conceives  to  he  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole,  should  ...  be  Eubmitted  to  by  the 
minority.  ...  I  confess  to  you  candidly,  that  I  can 
foresee  no  evil  greater  than  disunion:  ...  As  you 
have  asked  the  question,  I  answer,  I  do  not  know  that 
we  can  enter  upon  a  war  of  imposts  with  Great  Britain, 
or  any  other  foreign  power;  but  we  are  certain,  that 
this  war  haa  been  waged  against  us  b;  the  former; 
professedly  upon  a  belief  that  we  never  could  unite  In 
opposition  to  it;  and  I  beliere  there  is  no  way  ot  put- 
ting an  end  to  [It]  .  .  .  but  to  convince  them  of  the 
contrary.    .    .    , 

To  sum  up  the  whole,  I  foresee  .  .  .  the  many  ad- 
vsjitages  which  will  arise  from  giving  powers  of  this 
kind  to  Congress  .  .  .  without  any  evil  save  that 
which  may  proceed  from  inattention,  or  want  of  wis- 
dom in  the  formation  of  the  act;  while  without  them, 
we  stand  In  a  ridiculous  view  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  nations 
ot  the  world,  with  whom  we  are  attempting  to  enter 
Into  commerciai  treaties,  without  the  means  ot  carrying 
them  Into  effect;  who  must  see  and  feel  that  the  Union 
or  the  States  individually  are  sovereigns,  as  best  suits 
their  purposes;  In  a  word  that  we  are  one  nation  to- 
day and  thineen  to-morrow.— To  James  MaEmry,  33 
Augmt,  lias. 

The  war  .  .  .  has  terminated  most  advanta- 
geously for  America,  and  a  fair  Held  is  presented  to  our 
view;  but  I  confess  to  you  freely,  dear  Sir,  that  I  do 
not  think  we  possess  wisdom  or  justice  enough  to  culti- 
vate it  properly.  Uliberallty,  jealousy,  and  local  policy 
mtx  too  much  In  all  our  public  councils  for  the  good 
government  ot  the  Union.  In  a  word,  the  confedera- 
tion appeajB  to  me  to  be  little  more  than  a  shadow 
without  eubstance,  and  Congress  a  nugatory  body,  .  . 
—To  James  Warren,  7  October,  1785. 

My  sentiments  with  respect  to  the  federal  government 
are  well  known.  Publicly  and  privately  have  thpy  been 
communicated  without  reserve;  but  my  opinion  is,  that 
there  is  more  wickedness  than  ignorance  In  the  conduct 
Ot  the  States,  or,  In  other  words,  in  the  conduct  ot  those 
TTlio  have  too  much  influence  In  the  govecnmenV  qV 


tbem;  and  until  the  curtain  Is  vlthdravn,  and  tho 
private  views  and  Belfish  priDCiplee,  upon  whlcti  these 
men  act,  are  exposed  to  public  notice,  I  have  little  hope 
of  amendment  without  another  convention.— To  Henry 
Lee.  5  April,  1786. 

I  coincide  perfectly  with  you  .  .  .  that  there  &ra 
eryora  in  our  national  government  which  call  (or  cor- 
rection; ,  .  .  but  I  shall  find  myself  happily  mia- 
tafeen  if  the  remedies  are  at  hand.  We  are  certainly  In 
a  delicate  situation;  but  my  fear  la  that  the  people  are 
not  yet  Bufltclently  misled  to  retract  from  error.  To  be 
plainer,  I  think  there  is  more  wickedness  than  Igno- 
rance mixed  in  our  councllB.  .  .  .  That  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  revise  and  amend  the  articles  of  confederation, 
I  entertain  no  doubt;  but  what  may  be  the  conse- 
quences of  such  an  attempt  is  doubtful.     .     ,     . 

I  think  often  of  ow  situation,  and  view  It  with  con- 
cern. From  the  high  ground  we  stood  upon,  from  the 
plain  path  which  invited  our  footsteps,  to  be  so  fallen, 
BO  lost,  is  really  mortifying-  But  virtue,  I  fear,  has  in 
a  great  degree  taken  Its  departure  from  our  land,  and 
the  want  of  a  disposition  to  do  justice  Is  the  source  of 
the  national  embarrassments;  .  ,  . — To  John  Jay,  JS 
May,  n&S. 

Is  it  not  among  the  most  unaccountable  things  In 
nature,  that  the  representatives  of  a  great  country 
should  generally  be  so  thin  as  not  to  be  able  to  execute 
the  functions  of  government.  To  what  is  this  to  be 
ascribed?  ...  Be  the  causes  what  they  may,  it  la 
shameful  and  disgusting.  In  a  word.  It  hurts  us.  Our 
character  as  a  nation  Is  dwindling;  and  what  It  must 
come  to,  .  .  .  our  enemies  have  foretold;  for  In 
truth  we  seem  either  not  capable,  or  not  willing  to  take 
care  of  ourselves.     .     .     . 

It  was  impolitic  and  unfortunate  if  not  unjust  in  these 
States  to  pass  laws,  which  by  fair  construction  might 
be  considered  as  infractions  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  It 
is  good  policy  at  all  times  to  place  one's  adversary  la 
the  wrong.  Had  we  observed  good  faith,  and  the  west- 
ern posts  had  then  been  withheld  from  ua  by  Great 
Britain,  we  might  have  appealed  to  Qod  and  man  for 
justice;  ,  ,  But  now  we  cannot  do  this  .  .  . — 
To  VfilUam  Grayson,  SB  July,  17S6. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Union  seems  to  be  convinced 
of  the  necesaity  ol  federal  measures,  and  of  Investing 
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Congress  with  tbe  power  of  regulatlog  the  conmerce  of 
the  whole.— ro  de  In  Luzerne,  I  August.  nsB. 

What  astoniehlDg  cbaages  a  few  years  are  capable  ot 
pTOduclDg.  I  am  told  that  even  reepei^table  cttaractsra 
Rpeah  ot  a  monarchical  form  of  government  Without 
horror.  From,  thinking  proeeeda  speaking;  thence  to 
acting  la  often  but  a  single  step.  But  how  Irrevocable 
and  tremendous!  What  a  triumph  for  our  enemies  to 
verify  their  predictions!  What  a  triumph  for  the  ad- 
vocates of  despotism  to  find  that  we  are  incapable  of 
governing  ourselves,  and  that  systems  founded  on  the 
basis  of  equal  liberty  are  merely  Ideal  and  fallacious!— 
To  John  Jay.  1  Attgwst,  nSB. 

Tou  tali,  my  good  Sir,  of  employing  Influence  to  ap- 
pease the  present  tumults  in  Maesacbusetts.  I  know 
not  where  that  Influence  is  to  be  found,  or.  If  attainable, 
that  It  would  be  a  proper  remedy  (or  the  disorders. 
Influence  is  cot  government.  Let  ua  have  a  government 
by  which  our  lives,  liberties,  and  properties  will  be 
secured,  or  let  us  know  the  worst  at  once. — To  Benry 
Lee,  in  Congreas,  31  October,  1780. 

Fain  would  I  hope,  that  the  great  and  most  Important 
of  all  subjects,  the  federal  j/oreniment,  may  be  conaid' 
ered  with  that  calm  and  deliberate  attention,  which  the 
magnitude  of  It  ao  critically  and  loudly  calls  for.  Let 
prejudices,  unreasonable  Jealousies,  and  local  interests 
yield  to  reason  and  liberality.     .     .     . 

[In]  a  letter  .  .  .  from  General  Knox,  ,  .  . 
among  other  things  he  says,  "Their  creeds,  that  the 
property  of  the  United  States  has  been  protected  from 
the  confiscation  ot  Britain  by  the  Joint  exertions  of  all, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  the  wmmon  proserin  of  all,"  . 
They  are  determined  to  annihilate  al!  debts,  public  and 
private,  and  have  agrarian  laws,  .  ,  .■ — To  James 
Madison,  5  November,  nSG. 

By  a  late  act,  It  seems  very  desirous  of  a  general  con- 
Tendon  to  revise  and  amend  the  federal  constitution. 
i-propos:  what  prevented  the  eastern  States  from  at- 
tending the  September  meeting  at  Annapolis?  Of  all 
the  States  in  the  Union  It  should  seem,  that  a,  measure 
of  this  sort,  distracted  as  they  were  with  internal  com- 
motions and  experiencing  the  want  of  energy  In  the 
government,  would  have  been  most  pleasing  to  them. — 
To  Henry  Knox,  26  December,  17SG. 

I  am  indirectly  and  delicately  pressed  to  attend  this 


coDTentloo  IPhila^delplila,  ITS?].  Sereral  reasons  are 
opposed  to  It  fa  my  mind  .  .  .  [Partly  pergonal.] 
A  thought  has  lately  run  through  my  mind,  however, 
which  Is  accompanied  with  embarrassment.  It  Is 
whether  my  non-attendance  In  the  conyentlon  will 
not  be  considered  as  a,  dereliction  of  republtcanlsm. 
[Some  friends  advised  him  to  attend,  others  the  con- 
trary. It  was  about  three  months  after  appointment 
before  he  decided  to  accept.] — To  Henry  Knox,  8  March, 
1787. 

Every  attempt  to  amend  the  constitution  at  this  time 
Is  In  my  opinion  Idle  and  vain.  If  there  are  characters, 
who  prefer  diaunion,  or  separate  confederacies,  to  the 
general  government,  which  is  offered  to  tlem,  their 
opposition  may,  for  aught  I  know,  proceed  from  prin- 
ciple; but,  as  nothing,  according  to  my  conception  oF 
the  matter,  is  more  to  be  deprecated  than  a  disunion  or 
these  distinct  confederations,  as  far  as  my  voice  can  go 
It  shall  be  offered  in  favor  oC  the  latter.— To  David 
Stuart,  30  November,  1787. 

Should  it  [the  constitution]  be  adopted,  and  I  think 
it  will  be,  America  will  lift  up  her  head  again,  and  In  a 
few  years  become  respectable  among  the  nations,  It  la 
a  flattering  ,  .  .  reflection  that  our  rising  republics 
Aave  the  good  wishes  ot  all  the  philosophers,  patriots, 
and  TirtuouB  men  in  all  nations:  and  that  they  look 
upon  them  as  a  kind  of  asylum  for  mankind.  God 
grant  that  we  may  not  disappoint  their  honest  expecta- 
tions by  our  toliy  or  perverseness. — To  the  Mdrguia  de 
GhasteUtm,  85  April.  nSS. 

The  above  extracts  are  all  taken  from  Spark's 
Writings  of  Washington,  vol.  IX,  pp.  5,  12-13, 
121-24,  140,  156,  166,  178-80,  183,  189,  204-206, 
226,  238,  284,  297. 

Part  of  the  extracts  from  Jefferson's  writings 
are  taken  from  the  edition  of  his  work  of  1830, 
and  part  from  the  new  edition  by  Ford,  pub- 
lished in  1895. 

I  remain  in  hopes  of  great  and  good  effects  from  the 
decisions  of  the  Assembly  [Constitutional  Convention] 
over  which  you  are  presiding.  To  make  our  States  one 
as  to  all  foreign  concerns,  preserve  them  several  as  to 
all  merely  domestic,  to  give  to  the  federal  head  some 


peaceable  mode  ol  eatorclng  Its  Just  autbonty,  to 
organtse  that  head  Into  leglalative,  executive,  and 
Judiciary  department  a,  are  great  deeiderata  Id  our  fed- 
eral constitution. — Jelfersoit  (o  Wtuhingtoit,  Woilu  of 
Jeffersnit  fed.  IS-W).  ml.  II.  p.  S2Z. 

I  find  by  the  public  papers  that  your  Commercint  Cod- 
vention  tailed  tn  point  of  representation.  If  it  should 
produce  a  full  meeting  In  May  and  a  broader  retorma- 
tioD.  It  will  atill  be  well.  To  make  ua  one  nation  aa  to 
foreign  concerns,  and  keep  us  distinct  in  Domesilo  ones, 
givee  the  outline  of  the  proper  division  of  power  be- 
tween the  general  and  particular  governments.  But 
to  enable  the  Federal  head  to  exercise  the  power  given 
It,  to  best  advantage,  It  staould  be  organized,  as  the 
particular  ones  are.  Into  Legislative,  Executive,  and 
Judiciary.  The  Ist  and  last  are  already  separated.  The 
2d  should  alao  be.  When  last  with  CoDgreas  I  often 
proposed  to  members  to  do  this  by  making  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  states,  an  Executive  committee  during  the 
recess  at  Congress  and  during  Us  sessions  to  appoint  a 
Committee  to  receive  and  dispatch  all  executive  busi- 
ness, BO  tbat  CongresB  Itself  should  meddle  only  with 
what  should  be  legislative. — Jeffergon  to  Madison,  Dec. 
JO,  I7SS,  Works,  vol.  IV,  p.  331. 

The  negative  proposed  to  be  given  them  [Congress] 
on  all  the  acts  of  the  several  legislatures  la  now  lor  the 
first  time  suggested  to  my  mind.  Prima  facie  I  do  not 
like  It,  It  fails  in  the  essential  character  that  the  hole 
and  the  patch  should  be  commensurate.  But  this  pro- 
poses to  mend  a  small  bule  by  covering  the  whole  gar- 
ment. ,  .  .  Would  not  an  appeal  from  the  State 
Judicatures  to  a  federal  court  la  all  cases  where  the 
act  of  Confederation  controlled  the  question,  be  as 
effectual  a  remedy,  and  exactly  commensurate  to  the 
defeot?  ...  An  appeal  to  a  federal  court  seta  all 
to  rights.  It  will  be  said  that  this  court  may  encroach 
on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  courts.  It  may.  But 
there  will  be  a  power,  to-wit,  Congress,  to  watch  and 
restrain  them.  But  place  the  same  authority  in  Con- 
gress Itself,  and  there  will  be  no  power  above  them  to 
perform  the  same  office.  .  .  .—Jeffcymn  to  Madison, 
Jme  SO,  nS7,  Works,  vol.  IP,  pp.  S90-;iI. 

Our  new  conatltution  Is  powerfully  attacked  In  th« 
sewBpapere.  The  objections  are  that  It  would  be  to 
a  the  13  statea  Into  one:    that  proposing  to  melt  all 
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down  into  one  general  government  they  have  fenced 
the  people  by  no  declaration  ol  rights,  they  have  not 
renounced  the  power  of  keeping  a  standing  army,  ihey 
have  not  secured  the  liberty  of  the  press,  they  have  re- 
served the  power  of  abolishing  trial  by  jury  In  civil 
cases,  .  .  .  they  have  abandoned  rotation  in  office; 
and  particularly  their  president  may  be  re-elected  from 
i  years  to  4  years  for  lite,  bo  as  to  render  him  a  king 
lor  life  like  a  king  of  Poland,  and  have  not  given  him 
either  the  check  or  aid  ot  a  council.  .  .  .  You  will 
see  that  these  objections  are  serious,  and  some  of  them 
not  without  foundation. — To  William  Gnrmicliael,  Paris, 
Dec.  15, 1181,  Je!feraon-»  Works  (IS03  ed.j,  ml.  17.  p.  410. 
...  I  like  much  the  general  idea  of  framing  a 
government  which  should  go  on  of  itself  peacefully, 
without  needing  continual  recurrence  to  tha  state  legis- 
latures. I  like  the  organization  of  the  government  into 
Legislative,  Judiciary  and  Executive.  I  like  the  power 
given  the  Legislature  to  levy  taxes,  ...  I  am  cap- 
tivated by  tha  compromise  of  the  opposite  claims  of 
the  great  and  httle  states,  of  the  latter  to  equal  and  the 
former  to  proportional  influence.  I  am  much  pleased 
too  with  the  substitution  of  the  method  of  voting  by 
persons,  instead  ot  voting  by  states;  and  I  like  the 
negative  given  to  the  Executive  .  ,  .  There  are 
other  good  things  of  less  moment.  I  will  now  add 
what  I  do  not  like.  First  the  omission  of  a  bill  of 
rights  providing  clearly  and  without  the  aid  of  soph- 
isms for  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  th?  press,  pro- 
tection against  standing  armies,  restriction  against 
monopolies,  the  eternal  and  unremitting  force  of  the 
habeas  corpus  laws,  and  trials  by  jury  In  all  matters  of 
fact  triable  by  the  laws  of  the  land  and  not  by  the  law 
of  nations.  .  .  .  Let  me  add  that  a  bill  of  rights  is 
what  the  people  are  entitled  to  against  every  govern- 
ment on  earth,  general  or  particular,  and  just  what  no 
just  government  should  refuse,  or  rest  on  Inferences. 
The  second  feature  I  dislike,  ...  Is  the  abandon- 
meat  in  every  instance  of  the  necessity  of  rotation  in 
office,  and  moat  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  Presi- 
dent [Hero  a  prediction  follows  which  has  noi  been 
fulfllled.]  ...  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide  what 
would  be  the  best  method  of  procuring  the  establish- 
ment of  the  manifold  good  things  in  this  constitution, 
and  ot  getting  rid  of  the  bad.    ...    I  own  I  am  not 


ft  Mend  to  a  very  energetic  eovernment.  It  Is  always 
oppressive.  The  late  rebelllbn  in  Maaaarbusettfi  baa 
glTea  more  alarm  than  I  tblnk  It  should  have  done. 
.  ,  .  After  all,  It  Is  my  principle  that  the  will  of  the 
majority  should  always  prevail.  If  they  approve  ihe 
proposed  convention  In  all  Its  parts,  I  shall  concur  In 
it  cheerfully,  In  hopes  that  they  will  amend  it  when- 
ever they  shall  And  it  wort  wrong.  I  tbinh  our  gov- 
ernments will  remain  virtuous  for  many  centuries;  aa 
long  as  they  are  chiefly  agricultural;  and  this  will  be 
as  long  aa  there  shall  be  vacant  lands  In  any  part  of 
America.  When  they  get  piled  upon  one  another  in 
large  cities,  aa  In  Europe,  they  will  become  corrupt  aa 
in  Europe.  .  .  . — To  James  liadiion,  Parit,  Dec,  20, 
1787,  lb..  i7i-7e. 

PDELIO  ACTION. 

The  powers  of  the  delegates  to  the  first  Conti- 
nental Cougresa  of  1774  will  indicate  the  pui- 
pose  for  which  these  delegates  came  together. 
The  instmctions  to  the  Virginia  and  Maryland 
delegates  illustrate  the  spirit  of  all. 

ViRGiNLi:  To  consider  of  the  most  proper  and  effect- 
ual manner  of  so  operating  on  the  Commercial  conven- 
tion of  the  Colonies  with  the  Motier  country,  as  to 
procure  redress  for  the  much-injared  Province  ot 
Massachusetts  Bay,  to  secure  British  America  from  the 
ravage  and  ruin  of  arbitrary  taxes,  and  epeedily  to 
procure  the  return  of  that  harmony  and  union  so  bea- 
eflclal  to  the  whole  Empire,  and  so  ardently  desired  by 
all  British  America. 

MARTI.AND:  To  attend  a  General  Congress  to  assist 
one  general  plan  of  conduct  operating  on  the  Commer- 
cial connection  ol  the  Colonies  with  the  mother  coun- 
try, for  the  relief  ot  Boston  and  tlie  preservation  ot 
American  Liberty. 

The  Congress  of  1774  passed  the  following 
resolutions  in  regard  to  the  vote  of  the  various 
delegations  present: 

Resolved,  That,  in  determining  questions  In  this  Con- 
gress, each  colony  or  province  shall  have  one  vote;  the 
CongresB  not  being  posEesaed  of,  or  at  present  able  to 
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procure,  proper  materlala  tor  ascertaining  the  Impor- 
tance of  each  colony. — Journal  of  Congress,  vol.  I,  p.  7. 

On  October  20, 1774,  this  Congress  passed  tbe 
NoD-importatJon  agreemeDt.  It  has  sometinies 
been  called  the  beginning  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States. 

[Name  grievaacEB,  then  say] -To  obtain  redress  at 
these  grievances,  ...  we  are  of  opinion,  that,  a 
non-Importation,  n  on 'Consumption,  and  non-exporta- 
tion agreement,  faithfully  adhered  to,  will  prove  the 
moat  speedy,  effectual,  and  peaceable  measure:  (terma 
(ollowl    ,    .    . 

Sec.  11.  That  a  committee  be  ehoaen  in  every  county, 
city  and  tovn  by  those  who  are  gualllied  to  vote  tor 
repreeentatives  In  the  legislature  whose  business  It 
shall  be  attentively  to  observe  the  conduct  of  all  per- 
sons touching  thia  association;  and  when  it  sball  be 
made  to  appear  .  .  .  that  any  person  .  .  .  has 
violated  this  assadatlon.  that  [his  name  be]  published 
in  the  gazette;  to  the  end  that  all  such  toes  to  the  - 
rights  of  British -America  may  ha  publicly  known,  and 
universally  contemned  as  the  enemies  of  American  lib- 
erty; and  thenceforth  we  respectively  will  break  off  all 
dealings  with  him  or  her. 

Sec.  12.  That  the  committee  of  correspondence.  In  the 
respective  colonies,  do  frequently  inspect  the  entries  o( 
their  custom-houses,  and  inform  each  other,  ,  .  . 
of  the  true  state  thereof,    .    .    . 

Sec.  14.  And  we  do  further  agree  and  resolve,  that 
we  will  have  no  trade  ...  or  dealings  .  .  . 
with  any  colony  or  province  in  North  America,  which 
shall  not  accede  to  or  which  hereafter  shall  violate  this 
association,  but  will  hold  them  as  unworthy  ot  the 
rights  of  freemen,  and  as  inimical  to  the  liberties  ot 
their  country. 

And  we  do  solemnly  hind  ourselves  and  our  constitu- 
ents, ...  to  adHere  to  this  association,  until  [re- 
dress or  grievances  obtained].— Journal  of  Congress,  vol. 
I,  pp.  2-S-20. 


The  Congress  of  1775  met  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, but  soon  had  to  begin  to  act  as  a  revolU' 
tionar^  bodj,  and  carried  oa  the  government 
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and  the  war  till  1781,  when  the  articles  of  con- 
federation were  adopted. 

ARTICLES  OF  CONFEDERATION. 

Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union  be- 
tween the  states  of  New  Hampebire,  MaBBachusettB 
Bay    ■    .    ■ 

Article  I.  The  style  ot  thle  Confederacy  aliall  be 
"The  United  States  of  America." 

Article  II.  Each  State  retains  Its  sovereignty,  free- 
dom and  independence,  and  every  Power.  Jurisdiction 
and  right  which  Is  not    .    .    e>:preBBly  delegated.    .    . 

Article  III.  The  said  States  hereby  severally  enter 
into  a  nrm  league  of  friendship  witti  each  other.  .  . 
binding  themeeives  to  agBist  each  other  against  all 
force  offered  to,  or  made  upon  them,    .    .    . 

Even  before  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
were  ratified  by  the  last  state,  Maryland,  a  pro- 
posal had  been  made  in  Congress,  on  February 
3,  1781,  to  submit  the  following  amendment  to 
the  statea  for  their  action.  It  failed  of  adop- 
tion: 

Retolved,  That  It  be  recommended  to  the  several 
States.  .  .  .  that  they  vest  a  power  In  Congress  to 
levy,  tor  the  viae  of  the  United  States,  a  duty  of  five  per 
cent  ad  valonim,  ...  at  the  time  and  place  of  im- 
portation, upon  all  goods,  .  ,  .  of  Foreign  growth 
or  manufacture,    .    .    . 

That  the  moneys  arising  from  said  duties  be  appro- 
priated to  the  discharge  of  the  principal  and  Interest 
of  the  debts  already  contracted  .  .  .—EllUifa  De- 
batet,  vol.  I,  p.  32. 

On  April  18, 1783,  a  second  attempt  to  secare 
an  amendment  was  made,  which  also  failed  of 
final  adoption. 

Resolved,  by  nine  Stateg,  that  It  be  recommended  to 
the  several  States  as  Indispensably  necessary  to  the 
restoration  of  public  credit,  ...  to  invest  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  with  the  power 
to  levy,  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  the  following 
duties  upon  goods  imported  into  the  aald  States  tToia 
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iLaj    foreign    port,    Ac.    .    .    .    [List    of    arUclea.] — 
ElUol't  Debates,  vol.  I,  p.  9S. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1784,  Congpess  recom- 
mended for  a  third  time  an  amendment  to  the 
articles,  which  was  finally- defeated  by  the  ac- 
tion of  New  Yorlr,  in  the  winter  of  17S6  87.  The 
reasons  for  the  proposed  amendment  read  in 
part  as  follows,  and  are  very  important  as  show- 
ing one  of  the  direct  causes  that  led  to  the 
calling  of  the  Constitutional  Convention: 

The  trust  reposed  in  Congress  rendera  it  their  duty 
to  be  attentive  to  the  conduct  of  foreign  nations,  and 
to  prevent  or  restrain,  ...  all  Buch  proceedings 
as  might  prove  Injurious  to  the  United  States.  The 
situation  ol  Commerce  at  this  time  claims  the  atten- 
tion of  the  several  states,  and  few  objects  of  greater 
Importance  can  present  themselves  to  their  notice  .  . 
[reasons  given]. 

Already  lias  Great-Britain  adopted  regulations  de- 
structive of  our  commerce  with  her  Weat-India  Island. 
There  was  reason  to  expect  that  measures  so  unequal 
and  so  little  calculated  to  promote  mercantile  inter- 
course, would  not  be  persevered  in  by  an  enliglitened 
nation.  ...  It  would  be  the  duty  of  Congress,  as 
It  Is  their  wish,  to  meet  the  attempts  of  Qreat-Brltaln 
with  similar  restrictions  on  her  commerce;  bat  their 
powers  on  this  head  are  not  explicit,  and  the  proposi- 
tions made  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  statea 
render  it  necessary  to  take  the  general  sense  o{  the 
nation  on  this  subject. 

Unless  tlie  United  Statea  In  Congress  assembled,  shall 
be  vested  with  powers  competent  to  the  protection  of 
commerce,  they  can  never  command  reciprocal  advan- 
tages In  trade;  and  without  these,  our  foreign  com- 
merce must  decline,  and  eventually  be  annihilated. 
Hence  It  is  necessary  that  .  ,  .  foreign  commerce, 
not  founded  on  principles  of  equality,  may  be  ra- 
strained,    ...    to  secure  such  terms  they  have 

Reeolixd,  That  it  be  .  .  .-  recommended  to  the 
leglslatureH  of  the  several  states,  to  vest  the  United 
States,  In  Congress  assembled,  for  the  term  of  fifteen 
years,  with  power  to  prohibit  any  goods  ,  .  .  from 
being   Imported    Into    or    exported   from    any    of  the 
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States.  In  Teasels  belonging  to  .  .  ,  the  BUbJects  of 
aaj  foreign  power  with  whom  these  states  shall  not 
have  formed  treaties  of  commerce. 

Reeolocd.  That  it  be  .  .  .  recam mended,  .  .  . 
to  vest  the  United  Stales,  In  Coogreea  assembled.  lor 
the  term  o(  15  years,  with  the  power  of  prohlWtine  the 
subjects  of  any  foreign  slate  .  .  .  unless  author- 
ized by  treaty,  from  importing  into  the  United  States 
any  goods  .  .  .  which  are  not  the  product  .  .  . 
of  the  dominiona  of  the  sovereign  whose  subjects  they 


After  the  failure  of  these  variouB  attempts  to 
amend  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  friends 
of  greater  power  in  the  Union  turned  to  the  call- 
ing of  a  convention  for  taking  the  question  into 
consideration.  Virginia  was  the  first  state  to 
act,  and  on  January  21,  1786,  its  legislature 
passed  the  following  resolution; 

Resolved,  that  Edmund  Randolph,  James  Madison, 
...  be  appointed  commissioners,  who  or  any  Qve  of 
whom,  shall  meet  such  commissioners  as  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  other  States  in  the  Union,  ...  to  take 
Into  consideration  the  trade  of  the  United  States;  to 
examine  the  relative  situation  of  the  trade  of  the  said 
States,  .  .  .  and  to  report  to  the  several  States  such 
an  act  relative  to  this  great  object  as  when  unani- 
mously ratlQed  by  them,  will  enable  the  United  States 
Id  Congress  assembled,  to  provide  for  the  same  ,  .  , 
[Notice  of  action  sent  to  other  atutes.i— Elliot's  De- 
bates, vol.  t,  p.  115. 

Commissioners  from  four  other  states.  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware, 
met  with  those  from  Virginia,  and  sent  out  a 
letter  to  the  other  states  and  to  Congress  asking 
that  a  convention  be  held  on  the  second  Monday 
of  the  following  May.  The  interesting  para- 
graphs in  their  resolutions  for  us  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  the  Honorable  the  Legislatures  of  Virginia,  etc., 
,  .  ,  the  Commissioners  from  the  said  States,  .  .  . 
humbly  beg  leave  to  report:     .    .    .    That  the  Stats  of 
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New  Jersey  had  enlarged  the  object  of  their  appoint- 
ment, empowering  their  com  mission  era,  "to  consider 
bow  far  an  unllorm  system  in.  their  commercial  regnla- 
tions,  jnd  other  important  matters,  might  be  necessary 
to  tho  ctTTiflion  Interest  and  permanent  hariaoay  of  tha 
several  States":  .  .  .  ITour  commissioners  believe 
this]  was  an  improvement  on  the  original  plan,  and 
will  deserve  to  be  Incorporated  Into  that  ot  a  future 
Convfintion,     .     ,     . 

Under  this  impression,  your  Com  miss  ion  ers,  .  .  . 
beg  leave  to  suggest  their  unanimous  conviction  that 
[Commissioners  should  meet]  at  Philadelphia  on  the 
second  Monday  in  May  next,  to  talie  into  consideration 
the  situation  of  the  United  States;  to  devise  such 
further  provisions  as  shall  appear  to  them  necessary  to 
render  the  constitution  of  the  Federal  Government  ade- 
quate to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union;  and  to  report 
such  an  act  for  that  purpose,  to  the  United  States  In 
Congress  assembled,  as,  when  agreed  to  by  r.hem,  and 
afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Legislatures  of  every  State, 
will  effectually  provide  for  the  same.— Madison's  Jour- 
nal of  the  Cunstititlionat  Convention,  pp.  SS-^O.  (Albeii, 
Scott  &  Co.  edition.) 

Congress  took  this  resolution  of  the  ADnapo- 
lifl  convention  into  conBideration,  and  finally 
passed,  on  February  21,  1787,  the  follovfiug: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  it  is  ex- 
pedient that,  on  the  second  Monday  In  May  next,  a. 
Convention  of  Delegates,  who  shall  have  been  appointed 
by  the  several  States,  be  held  at  Philadelphia  for  tha 
sole  and  espreaa  purpose  of  revising  the  Article  o( 
Confederation,  and  reporting  to  Congress  and  the  sev- 
eral legislatures,  such  alterations  and  provisioas  therein 
as  shall,  when  agreed  to  in  Congress,  and  confirmed  by 
the  States,  render  the  federal  Constitution  adequate  to 
the  exigencies  of  Oovernmeut,  and  the  preservation  ol 
the  Union.-— Journal  of  Congress,  vol.  IV,  p.  — . 


The  legislatures  of  all  the  states,  except 
Rhode  Island,  acted  in  conformity  to  this  resolu- 
tion, nnil  sent  delegates  to  Philadelphia.  They 
met  and  organized  on  May  25,  and  adjourned 
on  September  17,  1787.     The  present  constitu- 
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tion  IB  the  result  of  their  labors.  The  powers 
granted  by  the  variona  state  legislatures  to  their 
delegates  may  be  seen  from  the  following  ex- 
tracts : 

Geohoia,  Be  It  ordained,  by  the  RepreaentailveB  ot 
the  State  ot  Georgia,  .  .  .  that  William  Few,  Abra- 
ham Baidwin  .  .  .  be,  .  ,  ,  appointed  Commla- 
alonera,  who  .  .  .  are  authorized  ...  to  meet 
Buch  deputies  ae  ma?  be  appolated  and  authorized,  by 
other  States  .  .  .  and  to  join  with  them  in  devis- 
ing and  dlecuEsing  ail  such  alLerations  and  further  prO' 
visions  as  may  be  necessary  to  render  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution adequate  to  the  exigenclee  of  the  Union,  and 
In  reporting  such  an  act  for  that  purpose  to  the  United 
Statea  in  Congress  assembied,  as,  when  agreed  to  by 
them,  and  duiy  confirmed  by  the  aeveral  States,  wiil 
effectually  provide  tor  the  same.  .  .  . — Elliot,  De- 
bates, vol.  I,  pp.  12G-I3S. 

Massachusetts.  Whereiis,  Congress  did,  on  the  2l3t 
day  ot  February,  1787,  Resolve,  That,  ...  a  Con- 
vention of  Delegates,  ...  be  held  at  Pblladelchla, 
for  the  gole  and  enpregu  tinrpose  of  reviBing  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  .  .  .  [rest  o(  resolution  quoted]. 
Now,  therefore,  etc.  [Francis  Dana,  Eibridge  Gerry, 
Nathaniel  Gorbam,  Rufus  King,  and  Caleb  Strong  com- 
missioned as  delegates.] 

CoNNKCTicDT.  WhiTeas,  The  CongresB  of  the  United 
Statea,  .  .  ,  have  recommended  that,  ...  a 
convention  ...  be  hei^l  at  Philadelphia,  for  the 
gole  and  exprtt-t  purpose  of  revising  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation;   [names  of  delegates  follow]. 

New  York.  ItenuUKd,  that  Hon.  Robert  Yates,  John 
Lansing,  Jr.,  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  Esgs.  be  , 
appointed  delegates  ...  to  meet  such  delegates 
...  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  sole  and  express  pur- 
pose of  revising  the  Articles  of  Confederation  .  .  . 
[etc  as  In  Georgia]. 

New  Jersey.  The  Council  and  Assembly  .  ,  , 
have  appointed  you  [names  follow  here]  to  meet  such 
Com  mission  era  ...  as  may  be  appointed  b?  the 
other  States  in  the  Union,  .  .  .  for  the  piir/jose  of 
taking  into  consideration,  the  state  ot  the  Union,  as  to 
trade  and  other  important  objects,  and  ot  devising  sueh 
other  provisions  ae  ehall  appear  to  be  necessa-Ts  Vt> 
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render  the  Constitution  of  the  Federal  Government 
adequate  to  the  exigencies  thereor. 

Peskstlvasia.  Be  it  enacted  .  .  .  that  [names 
members;  are  hereby  constitnted  and  appointed  Depu- 
ties l^om  this  State  ...  to  meet  Euch  Deputies  as 
may  he  appointed  ...  by  other  States  .  .  .  and 
Join  with,  them  in  devising,  deliberating  on,  and  dis- 
cussing, all  such  altrrations  and  furlker  provisions  aa 
may  be  necessary  to  render  the  Federal  Conatitution 
fully  adequate  to  the  exigencies  o(  the  Union,    .    .    . 

DEtAwABE.    lAlmost  the  same  as  Pennsylvania.] 

Mahyi  and.  [Almost  same  wording  as  PennsylTa- 
nla.l 

ViBGtwTA.     [Same  wording  as  Penn  sylvan  la.] 

Nohth  Carolina.  For  the  purpose  ot  revlBlng  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

South  Carolina.  By  virtue  of  the  power  and  au- 
thority invested  by  the  l^egisiature  of  this  State,  I  do 
hereby  commission  yon  [names]  to  meet  such  Deputies 
.  .  ,  and  to  join  with  [tliem]  In  devising  and  dis- 
cussing all  such  alterations,  clauses,  articles  and  pro- 
vlBiona,  as  may  be  thought  necessary  to  render  the 
Federal  Constitution  entirely  adequate  to  the  actual 
situation  and  future  good  government  of  the  Confed- 
erated States;  .  .  .  [wblch]  when,  approved  and 
agreed  to  by  them  [the  United  States]  and  duly  ratified 
and  confirmed  by  the  several  States,  will  eilectualljr 
provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the  Union. 

New  Haupbhibe.  ...  To  remedy  the  defects  of 
our  Federal  Union.    .    .    . 

THB   CONSTITDTIONAL  CONVENTION. 

Madison'e  Journal  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
teacher  who  gives  instruction  in  the  history  and 
civil  government  of  the  United  States.  No  li- 
brary can  be  considered  complete  withont  it 
A  few  extracts  are  made  which  will  iliustrate 
some  ot  the  great  issues  discussed  in  the  con- 
vention, and  the  position  talien  on  them  by  the 
members  of  the  convention.  However,  it  is  not 
possible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  value 
of  this  work  from  any  short  extracts. 
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After  three  days  spent  in  organizing,  adopt- 
ing rolee,  and  determining  on  plans,  the  debate 
began.  Govehnor  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  pre- 
sented the  tirst  plan  and  opened  his  speech  as 
follows,  as  given  by  Madison: 

.  .  .  He  observed,  that,  in  revlBlDg  the  Federal  S79- 
tem  we  ought  to  Inquire,  first,  Into  the  properties  wblcli 
such  a  government  ought  to  possess;  secondly,  the  dfl- 
fects  o(  the  Co nfed oration;  thirdly,  the  danger  ol  our 
situation;    and  tourtbly,  the  remedy. 

(1.)  The  character  oC  such  a  government  ought  to  be 
Mcnre,  first  against  Torelgn  invasion;  secondly  against 
dissensions  between  members  of  the  Union,  or  sedN 
dona  In  particular  States;  thirdly  to  procure  to  the 
Beveral  States  various  blessings  ot  which  an  isolates 
Bltuation  was  Incapable;  Tourthly,  It  should  be  able  to 
defend  itself  against  encroachments;  and  Qfthly,  to  be 
paramount  to  the  State  Constitutions. — Journal  0/  iAfl 
OonBtitiitional  Ganveation,  p.  59. 

Then,  after  discussing  the  defects  and  dan- 
gers, he  proposed  fifteen  resolutions  as  the  basis 
of  a  remedy.  Among  these  resolutions  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  cited; 

1.  Resolved,  that  the  Articles  of  Confederation  ought 
to  be  so  corrected  and  enlarged  as  to  accomplish  the 
objects  proposed  by  their  Institution;  namely,  "com- 
mon defense,  seeurtty  of  liberty,  and  general  welfare." 

8.  Resolved,  that  the  National  Legislature  ought  to 
consist  of  two  branches. 

7.  Resolved,  that  a  National  Esecutive  be  instituted, 

9.  Resolved,  that  a  National  Judiciary  be  established; 
.    .    .—lb.,  pp.  59-62. 

On  May  30  Mr.  Randolph  mad«  a  motion 
which  led  to  action  that  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed, and  concerning  which  very  difCereul 
opinions  have  been  expressed.  He  moved  that 
his  first  proposition,  above  cited,  should  be  poat- 
pnned  in  order  to  consider  the  three  following: 

(1.)  That  a  union  of  the  States  merely  federal  will 
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not  accomplish  the  objects  proposeiJ  by  tte  Artlclea  ot 
Confederation,  namely    .    ,    . 

(2.)  That  no  treaty  or  treaties  among  the  Whole  or 
part  of  tlie  States,  as  individual  BOTereigntles,  would  be 
Bufflcient. 

(3.)  That  a  national  government  ought  to  be  eetal)- 
Ilshed,  consisting  of  a  iupreme  Legislative,  Executive 
and  Judiciary. 

Consideration  of  the  first  and  second  of  the 
above  resolutions  was  deferred;  the  third,  after 
some  debate,  was  adopted.  In  the  course  of  the 
debate  Gen.  Pinckney  said: 

he  doubted  whether  tlie  act  of  CongresB  recommending 
the  convention,  or  tie  commissions  of  the  Deputies  to 
It,  would  authorize  a  discussion  of  a  system  founded  on 
different  principles  from  Ihe  Federal  Con=titutioa. 

Mr.  GouYEsnEtm  Mohris  explained  the  distinction 
between  a  federal  and  a  national,  supreme  government, 
the  former  being  a  mere  compact  rEsting  on  the  good 
faith  of  the  parties;  the  latter  having  a  complete  and 
compulsive  operation. 

After  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  in  the 
discussion  of  another  question,  Mr.  Madison 

observed,  that,  whatever  reapon  might  have  existed  for 
the  equality  of  suffrage  when  the  Union  was  a  federal 
ODfa  among  sovereign  States,  It  must  cease  when  a 
national  government  should  be  put  into  the  place. 

May  31,  a  debate  took  place  over  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph's fourth  resolution,  "that  the  memhers  of 
the  first  Iraneh  of  the  li'ational  Legislature  ought 
to  Be  elected  hy  the  people  of  the  several  states," 
which  throws  much  light  on  the  spirit  of  the 
time,  and  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Suerwan  opposed  the  elrction  by  the  people,  in- 
sisting that  it  ought  to  he  by  the  State  Legislatures. 
The  people,  he  said,  immediately  should  have  as  llttls 
to  do  as  may  be  about  the  government.  They  want  in- 
formation, and  are  constantly  liable  to  be  misled. 

Mr.  Geret.  The  evils  we  experience  flow  from  tto 
excesB  ot  democracy.    The  people  do  not  want  virtue. 
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but  are  tfae  dupes  o(  pretended  patriots.  ...  He 
had,  he  eald,  been  too  republican  heretofore;  he  was 
Btlll,  however,  republican;  but  had  been  taught  by  ex- 
perience the  danger  ol  the  leveling  spirit. 

Ms.  Mason.  ...  He  admitted  that  we  had  been 
too  democratic,  but  was  afraid  we  should  incautloUBly 
run  Into  the  opposite  eslreme.    .    .    . 

Mb.  Wilbon  contended  streniioiisly  for  drawing  the 
moBt  numeroua  branch  of  the  Legislature  Immediately 
from  the  people.  He  waa  for  raising  the  federal  pyra- 
mid to  a  considerable  altitude,  and  for  that  reason 
wished  to  give  It  ae  broad  a.  basis  as  possible.  No  gov- 
ernment could  long  subsist  without  the  confidence  of 
the  people.    .    .    . 

Mb.  Mabisoh  considered  the  popular  election  of  one 
branch  of  tbe  National  Legislature  as  essential  to  every 
plan  o(  tree  government.    ,    .    . 

Mb,  Randolph.  ...  He  observed  that  the  gen- 
era object  was  to  provide  a  cure  for  the  evils  under 
which  the  United  States  labored;  that  In  tracing  these 
evils  to  their  origin,  ever  man  had  found  it  in  the 
tnrhulenee  and  tolllea  of  lemocracy;  that  some  check 
therefore  was  to  be  sought  for  against  this  tendency  of 
our  governments;  and  that  a  good  senate  seemed  more 
likely  to  answer  the  purpose.— 16.,  pp.  73-81. 

Col.  Mason.  Under  the  existing  Confederacy,  Con- 
grees  represents  the  States,  and  not  the  people  of  the 
States;  their  acts  operate  on  the  States,  not  on  the  indi- 
viduals. The  case  will  be  changed  la  the  new  plan  of 
government  The  people  will  be  represented;  they 
ought  therefore  to  choose  the  Representatives.  .  .  . 
— /6.,  p.  116. 

Ma.Wii-BON.  ,  .  .  He  did  not  see  the  danger  of  the 
States  being  devoured  by  the  national  goveroraent.  On 
the  contrary,  he  wished  to  keep  them  from  devouring 
the  National  Government.    .    ,    .—lb.,  p.  12S. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  qnestious  before  the 
convention  was  how  to  settle  the  varying  inter- 
eata  of  the  large  and  the  small  state?  At  one 
time  it  aeems  as  if  the  convention  would  break 
ap  over  the  question.  A  few  expressions  taken 
here  and  there  from  the  debate  may  help  aa  to 
nnderstand  the  bitterness  of  feeling. 
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Mb.  Pattebeon.    .    .    .    Tbe    convention,   he    aald, 

WEtB  formed  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  CongreBs;  .  .  , 
that  tbe  amendment  of  the  Confederuc;  was  theobjoet 
of  all  the  laws  and  commissions  on  the  sublect,  .  .  . 
The  idea  of  a  National  Government,  as  contradlstin- 
guisbed  from  a  federal  one,  never  entered  into  tha 
mind  ol  any  of  them.  He  wae  strongly  attached  to  tha 
plan  of  the  existing  Confederacy,  In  which  tbe  people 
choose  their  legislative  representatives;  and  the  Legla* 
laturcB  their  federal  representatives.  ...  He  al- 
luded to  tbe  hint  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Wilboit,  ot  the 
necessity  to  which  the  large  States  might  be  reduced. 
ot  confederating  among  themselves.  .  .  .  New  Jer- 
eey  will  never  confederate  on  the  plan  before  the 
Committee.  She  would  not  be  swallowed  up.  He  bed 
rather  submit  to  a  monarch,  to  a  despot,  than  to  such 
a  fate.    .    .    . 

Mr.  Wilson  hoped,  if  the  Confederacy  should  be 
dissolved,  that  a  iMo^ori(j(,— nay,  a  minorit]/  of  the 
States  would  unite  for  their  safety. — lb.,  pp.  139-^t. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Patterson  introduced  the  so- 
called  New  Jersey  plan,  which  provided  only 
for  amending  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
The  debate  was  renewed  with  tbe  following  re- 
Bult: 

Mb.  WitaoB.  .  .  .  With  regard  to  the  poteer  of 
the  convention,  be  coacslved  himself  authorized  to  etm- 
eitide  nothing,  but  to  be  at  liberty  to  propose  anything. 
.  .  .  With  regard  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  he 
conceived  It  difllcult  to  know  precisely  what  they  are. 
.  .  .  Why  should  a  National  Government  be  unpopu- 
lar? .  .  .  Will  a  citizen  of  Delaware  be  degraded  by 
becoming  a  citizen  of  tbe  United  States?    .    .    . 

Mb.  Pincknet.  The  whole  thing  comes  to  thla  .  . 
Give  New  Jersey  an  equal  vote,  and  she  will  dismiss  her 
Bcruples,  and  concur  in  the  National  system.— /b.,  p^ 

ni-ni. 

On  Jnne  19,  by  a  vote  of  seven  states  to  three, 
it  was  carried  to  take  np  Mr.  Randolph's  plan 
ioetead  of  Mr.  Patterson's. 

Mb.  Wn-BON.    Can  we  forget  tor  whom  we  are  form- 


tag  a  governmeiit?  la  It  for  men.  or  lor  tbe  imaginary 
t*lns3  called  S/o(c*f    .    .    .~~Tb..  p.  872. 

Db.  Fbamklin.  Tbe  diversity  ot  opinions  turaa  on 
twci  points.  If  a  proportional  representation  takes 
place,  the  small  States  contend  tliat  their  libertleB  irlll 
be  In  danger.  It  an  equality  ot  votes  Is  to  l>e  put  in  fta 
place,  the  large  States  say  their  money  will  be  In  dan- 
ger.   ..    . 

Mr.  Dayton.  ...  He  considered  the  system  on 
the  table  as  a  novelty,  an  amphibious  monster;  and 
was  persuaded  that  It  never  would  be  received  by  the 
people. 

Mr.  MAnmn  would  never  confederate,  It  it  could  not 
be  done  on  just  principles. 

Mb.  Bedfobd  contended,  that  there  was  no  middle 
way  between  a  perfect  conBolidation,  and  a  mere  con- 
federacy of  the  States,  The  first  Is  out  of  tbe  question: 
and  in  the  latter  they  must  continue,  if  not  perfectly, 
yet  equally  sovereign.  ,  ,  .  The  large  States  dare 
not  dissolve  the  confederation.  If  they  do  the  small 
States  will  And  a  foreign  ally,  of  more  honor  and  good 
faith,  who  will  take  them  by  the  baud,  and  do  them 
justice.    .    .    . 

Mb.  Gerry.  ,  .  .  If  no  compromise  should  take 
place,  wliat  will  be  the  consequence.  A  secession  he 
foresaw  would  take  place,  for  some  gentlemen  seemed 
decided  on  it.    .    .     -lb.,  p.  297. 

Mb.  GouvEnsEtin  Morrts  regretted  the  turn  ot  tbq 
debate.  The  States,  lie  found,  had  many  repreaenta- 
tivea  on  the  floor.  Few,  he  feared,  were  to  be  deemed 
the  Representatives  of  America.  He  thought  the  South- 
em  States  have,  by  this  Report,  more  than  their  share 
rf  representation.    .    .    . — lb.,  p.  Sn. 

On  Monday,  July  16,  the  turning  point  in  the 
conyention  came.  After  a  very  deep  and  ear- 
iteet,  if  not  bitter,  discuBsion,  a  compromise  was 
Been  to  be  practicable,  by  which  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  ae  we  now  have  them,  came  into 
being.  It  was  some  days  later,  however,  before 
the  formal  terms  were  agreed  upon. 

Hb.  Randolfh.  ...  He  could  not  but  think  that 
I  we  were  unprepared  to  discuss  this  subject  further.  It 
I  will  probably  be  In  vain  to  come  to  any  final  decision 


vr\tb  a.  bare  majority  on  either  side.  For  tbese  reasons 
he  wished  the  Convention  to  CLdjourn,  that  the  lacga 
States  miglit  consider  the  etepa  proper  to  be  taken,  In 
the  present  eolema  crisis  ol  the  buGiness;  and  that  the 
small  Stateb  uiight  aleo  deliberate  on  the  means  of 
conciliation. 

Mb.  Patterson  thouglit  that  it  wag  high  time'for  the 
Conyention  to  adjourn;  that  the  ruie  oC  secrecy  ought 
to  be  rescinded;  and  that  our  conetituents  should  be 
consulted.  No  conciliation  could  be  admissible  on  the 
part  of  the  smaller  States,  on  any  other  ground  than 
than  of  an  equality  of  votes  In  the  second  branch  [the 
Senate].  If  Mr.  Randolph  would  reduce  to  (orm  his 
motion  for  an  adjournment  sine  die,  he  would  second  it 
with  all  his  heart. 

Me.  ROTLiDGE  could  see  no  need  of  an  adjournment 
because  he  could  see  no  chance  of  a  compromise.  The 
little  States  were  fixed,  ...  Ail  that  the  large 
States,  then,  had  to  do  was,  to  de''ida  whether  they 
would  yield  or  not.— 16.,  pp.  358-53. 

There  is  not  space  for  the  proceedings  in 
many  of  the  ratifying  conventions.  But  as  the 
form  of  words  was  not  greatly  different,  a  few 
cases  will  illustrate  the  spirit,  and  in  the  main, 
the  form  in  all. 

Delawabb.  We,  the  Deputies  of  the  People  ot  the 
Delaware  State,  in  Convention  met,  having  taken  Into 
our  serious  consideration  the  Federal  Constitution,  pro- 
posed and  agreed  upon  by  the  Deputies  ot  the  United 
States,  in  a  General  Convention,  held  at  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  .  .  ,  have  approved,  assented  to,  rati- 
fied, and  confirmed,  and  by  these  presents  do,  .  .  . 
for  and  In  behalf  ot  ourselves  and  our  constituents, 
fully,  freely,  and  entirely  approve  of,  assent  to.  ratify, 
and  confirm,  the  said  ConstItutlon.^K(Ho('g  Debate*, 
vol.  1.  p.  319. 

Penh  STL  vANiA,  In  the  name  of  the  people  o(  Pnnn- 
sylvanla.  Be  it  known  unto  all  men  that  we  ,  ,  , 
have  assented  to  and  ratified  and  by  these  presents  do 
...  In  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same 
people,  and  for  ourselves,  assent  to  and  ratify  the  (ore- 
going  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America. 
,    ,     ,—ElUot't  DebatKn,  vol.  I,  p.  319. 
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QDB8TION8. 

L  Who  was  Thomas  Paine?  2.  What  Important 
part  did  he  play  In  the  American  resolution?  3.  What 
the  style  ot  his  writings?  4.  Has  he  had  Justice  done 
him  by  American  historians?  5.  What  view  doea  h« 
take  o[  the  western  lands?  B.  When  was  ■'Common 
Sense"  written?  7.  What  relation  did  he  believe  the 
States  ought  to  Bustain  to  each  other?  S.  What  did 
he  desire  a  continental  convention  tor?  9.  Did  time 
prove  him  right?  10.  Was  Washington  hopeful  ot  the 
future  in  1783?  11.  Did  he  feel  any  changes  were 
necessary?  12.  Compile  Irom  all  his  letters  the  rea- 
Bons  he  considers  the  Articles  oF  Confederation  defect- 
ive.   13.    Was    Washington    a    hopeful    man    or  not? 

14.  Did  he  love  his  State  or  the  Union  the  more? 

15.  Did  Washlngtou  believe  that  morally  the  people 
'were  improving  or  not?  16.  What  do  you  think  ot 
the  four  things  Washington  believed  to  be  essential 
tor  our  prosperity?  17.  Why  doea  he  talk  so  much  ot 
local  prejudices?  18.  What  is  the  important  point  in 
Washington's  philosophy  of  government?  19.  Whera 
iWas  Hovereignty  located  in  Washington's  view  under 
the  Confederacy?  20.  In  what  way  was  Great  Britain 
getting  the  better  ot  us?  21.  Does  Washington  get 
more  or  less  hopeful  as  the  years  pass?  22.  Had  the 
treaty  with  England  been  kept?  23.  Name  the  doe- 
trine  set  forth  in  Knox's  letter  to  Washington,  quoted 
in  his  letter  to  Madison.  24.  In  what  section  did 
Washington  think  there  was  the  greatest  need  of  re- 
form? 26.  Give  reason  Washington  assigned  for 
attending  the  Constitutional  Convention.  26.  What 
does  It  show  concerning  his  chars'^ter?  27.  Look  up 
other  reasons.  ZS.  When  do  Washington's  fears  begin 
to  lessen?  29.  Do  you  find  any  diiference  in  the  fine 
of  the  letters  of  Washington  and  Jefferson?  30.  What 
kind  of  powers  does  the  latter  wish  given  to  Congress? 
II.  Name  the  various  changes  he  would  have  made  in 
the  Articles  of  Confederation.  32.  What  proposal  does 
he  object  to?  33.  Was  he  right  or  wrong?  34.  What 
IMwer  did  he  propose  to  place  in  ttie  hands  of  the 
courts?  35.  Name  the  powers  he  liked  In  the  new 
constitution.  36.  Name  those  he  objected  to.  37. 
Were  hia  objections  well  founded?  38.  Is  he  or 
Washington    the    more   constructive?    39.    Name    the 

I  motive  which  prompted  the  meeting  of  the  first  Con- 
l>  tlnental  Congress.  40.  How  did  they  vote?  41. 
rWhat  effect  later  of  this  action?  42.  When  did  the 
li.enforclng  power  of  the  Union  begin?  43.  What 
li  Und  of  a  government  formed  by  the  Articles  ot  Con- 
tlederatlon?  14.  Name  the  proposed  amendments  to 
I  the  Article^'  of  Confederation.  45.  Would  ft  have 
t'tieen  best  to  have  had  them  adopted?  4H.  What  ques- 
f  tlon  directly  led  to  the  Constitutional  Convention?  47 
¥  Name  the  conventions  held.    48.    What  was  the  work 
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of  the  Annapolis  cODVentioD?  49.  What  did  It  wish 
the  nest  one  to  do?  50.  What  powers  had  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Constitutional  Convention?  51,  For  what 
purpose  did  Congress  call  the  convention?  B2.  Did  the 
convention  act  within  its  granted  powers?  53.  What 
important  changes  proposed  In  Articles  ol  Confedera- 
tion by  Randolph?  B4.  What  change  did  he  make 
later  in  the  na.ture  of  his  resolutions?  65.  What  doas 
the  debate  In  the  convention  indicate  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  government  under  the  Articles?  56. 
Under  the  Conetitution?  57.  What  marked  difference 
between  a  national  and  a  federal  government?  58. 
Were  the  membere  of  the  convention  believers  in  de- 
mocracy? 59.  Name  those  friendly  to  the  idea— those 
opposed,  eo.  Ej^plain  why  bo  many  opposed  to  the 
idea.  6].  What  ideas  contending  for  mastery  In  the 
convention?  62.  Over  what  question  did  the  conven- 
tlon  come  nearest  brealting  up?  63.  Form  of  ratiSna- 
-|on  of  constitution.  G4.  Who  adopted  the  constltU' 
tlon?  65.  Write  an  essay  on  the  delects  of  the  ArtleleB 
of  Confederation.  66.  On  the  political  ideas  and  spirit 
of  Washington  and  Jefferson;  corapariBona,  67.  On 
the  growth  of  the  idea  of  Union.  68.  On  who  stood  for 
the  best  idea'-  on  the  whole  In  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. $9.  Were  the  people  then  more  moral  th^n 
now?    70.    Compare  Ideas  of  nationality  and  locallBm. 
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CHAPTER  V 

INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  CONSTITU- 

fTION;  KAliONALITY 
HE  Constitntion  formed  in  1787  has  been 
in  process  of  growth  over  since  tlirougli  in- 
terpretation and  cousli'Uftion.  Of  course, 
it  has  also  grown  by  tlie  addition  of  fifteen 
amendments.  In  time  those  liave  been  con- 
tracted or  expanded  by  the  nieiinlngs  which  hsve 
been  attached  to  them  by  tlie  various  depart- 
ments of  the  gOTernment,  Perhaps  the  courts, 
and  especially  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  have  been  the  most  potent  factors  in  this 
development,  yet  it  must  ever  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  political  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, namely,  the  legislative  and  the  executive, 
have  also  to  give  final  decisions  in  all  political 
questions;  and  the  first  intei'prctation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, in  law  making,  in  all  questions  which 
may  become  judicial  as  well. 

There  is  scarcely  a  clause  of  the  Constitution 
which  has  not  been  subjected  to  this  process. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  stated  without  exaggeration 
that  there  is  not  a  clause  in  the  Constitution  so 
clear  that  varying  ideas  in  regard  to  its  meaning 
have  not  been  set  forth  at  some  time  by  someone. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  Constitution  as  a  whole 
had  to  have  an  interpretation  placed  npon  it. 
Before  a  final  decision  was  given,  the  court  of 
armies  was  called  in.  The  most  desperate  civil 
war  of  all  history  was  needed  to  decide  upon  the 
location  of  sovereignty.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
existence  of  sectional  slavery,  it  is  probable  that 
.tieiV  would  never  ha,ve  arisen  the  necessity  for 


making  the  decision.  Yet  we  must  notice  that 
when  an  attempt  was  made  in  our  GonstitutioD 
to  place  Bome  powers  in  the  central  government, 
and  to  leave  others  in  the  states,  the  line  of  divis- 
ion drawn  was  an  indefinite  one,  hence  the 
chance  came  for  such  a  struggle.  We  have 
already  noticed  the  many  factors  which  were 
tending  to  localism,  and  the  counter  ones  which 
were  developing  a  feeling  of  nationality  as  well 
as  the  fact.  In  this  paper  .the  larger  part  of  the 
extracts  are  to  show  the  varying  interpretations 
of  the  Constitution  connected  with  this  idea  of 
nationality.  This  discussion  played  in  the  main 
around  the  question  of  implied  powers,  the  loca- 
tion of  sovereignty,  the  slavery  issue,  and  the 
right  of  determining  the  institutions  of  the  terri- 
tories. It  would  be  claiming  too  much  to  say 
that  in  treating  these  topics  one  had  exhausted 
the  subject.  In  the  brief  space  allotted  me  I 
can  do  no  more  than  give  a  fair  insight  into  the 
first  two,  and  touch  the  others. 

IMPLIED   POWERS. 

The  doctrine  of  "implied  powers"  first  arose 
in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  the 
national  bank  in  1791.  On  this  subject  I  have 
let  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  and  Madison  speak. 
Mr.  Jefteraou  in  his  letter  to  President  Washing- 
ton uses  the  following  arguments; 

It  1b  an  eHtabllshed  rule  of  conatructloii  when  a 
pliraae  will  bear  either  of  two  meanings  to  give  It 
that  which  will  allow  some  meanini;  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  Instrument,  and  not  that  which  would 
render  all  the  others  uaeleas.  Certainly  no  such 
tailverBB,!  power  was  meant  to  he  given  them.  It 
intended  to  lace  then  up  stralghtly  within  the 
[•numerated  powers,  and  those  without  which,  aa 
these  powers  could  not  he  carried  into  effect. 
It  la  known  that  the  very  power  now  proposed  as  a 
IS  rejected  as  an  end,  by  the  convention 
Vhicta  formed   the  constitution.    .    .    , 
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TIic  secoiid  general  phnwe  la,  "to  make  all  laws 
neceaaary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  tli« 
enumerated  powers."  But  they  can  all  be  carried 
into  execution  without  a  bank.    .    .    . 

.  .  .  The  constitution  allows  only  tba  meani 
which  are  "necessary,"  not  those  which  are  merely 
"convenient"  for  effecting  the  enumerated  powers. 
If  Buch  a  latitude  of  construction  ha  allowed  to  this 
phrase  an  to  give  any  non- enumerated  power,  it  will 
go  to  every  one,  for  there  is  not  one  which  InEcnuity 
may  not  torture  into  a  .convenience  in  some  instance 
or  other,  ...  It  would  swallow  up  all  the  dele- 
gated powers,  and  reduce  the  whole  to  one  power  as 
before  observed.  Therefore  it  was  that  the  constitu- 
tion restrained  them  to  the  necessary  means.  Can  it 
be  thought  that  the  constitution  Intended  that  for  a 
shade  or  two  of  convenience,  more  or  leas,  congress 
should  be  authorized  to  break  down  the  most  ancient 
and  fundamental  laws? — WiHtinge  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, vol.  T  (ISyS  ed.),  pp.  286-289, 

Hamilton  argues  for  the  constitutionalitj  of 
the  bank,  and  in  doing  this  struck  a  great  blow 
for  nationality.  Some  of  the  most  telling  points 
of  his  argument  are  these: 

Now  It  appears  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that 
this  general  pnnciple  la  inherent  In  the  very  definition  of 
government,  and  essential  to  every  step  of  the  progress 
to  be  made  by  that  of  the  United  States,  namely,  that 
every  power  vested  in  a  government  is  in  its  nature 
BOVEREicN,  and  includes,  by  force  of  the  term,  a  right  to 
employ  all  the  means  requisite,  and  fairly  applicable, 
to  the  attainment  of  the  ends  of  such  power,  and  which 
are  not  precluded  by  restrictions  and  exceptions  speci- 
fied in  the  constitution;  or  not  immoral;  or  not  con- 
trary to  the  essential  ends  of  political  society. 

It  i«  not  denied  that  there  are  implied  as  well  as  em- 
press powers,  and  that  the  former  are  as  ettectuaily 
delegated  as  the  latter;  and  .  .  .  there  is  another 
class  of  powers,  which  may  be  properly  denominated 
resulting  powers.  It  will  not  he  doubted  that  II  the 
United  States  should  make  a  conquest  of  any  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  Its  neighbors  they  would  possess  sovereign 
Jurisdletioa  oyer  the  conquered  territory.    This  would 
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ratber  be  the  result  Irom  the  whole  masB  o(  the  powers 
or  the  government,  and  from  the  nature  ol  political 
society,  than  a  coaeequence  of  either  of  the  powers 
Bpcclaltj'  enumerated. 

Then    ...    as  a  power  o(  erecting  &  corporation, 
may  as  well  he  implied  as  any  other  thing;    it  may  aa 
well  he  employed  aa  an  instrument  or  means  of  carry- 
ing into  execution  any  of  the  apecifted  powera,  as  any    , 
other  inetrument  or  means  whatever. 

.  ,  .  Kecessary  often  means  no  more  than  needftd, 
requisite,  incidental,  useful,  or  conducive  to,  .  .  .  and 
It  is  the  true  one  in  which  It  le  to  be  understood 
as  used  in  the  constitution.  The  whole  turn  of  the 
clause  containing  it  indicates  that  it  was  the  Intent  of 
the  convention,  by  that  clause,  to  give  a  liberal  latitude 
to  the  eiercise  of  the  apecifled  powers.  The  exproa- 
elotts  have  a  peculiar  comprehenslvenesa.  They  are: 
"To  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  (or  carrying 
Into  execution  the  (oregoing  powers,  aJid  all  other 
powers  vested  by  the  constitution  in  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  office 
thereof."  To  understand  the  word  as  the  Secretary  ot 
State  does  would  be  to  depart  from  its  obvious  and 
popular  sense  and  to  give  it  a  restrictive  operation,  an 
idea  never  before  entertained.  It  would  he  to  give  It 
the  same  force  aa  If  the  word  abtolvteHv  or  Indispensa- 
bly had  been  prefixed  to  it. 

[It  is]  no  valid  objection  to  the  doctrine  to  say  that 
It  Is  calculated  to  extend  the  powers  of  the  government 
throughout  the  enure  sphere  of  state  legislation.  The 
same  thing  baa  been  said,  and  may  be  said  with  regard 
to  every  exercise  of  power,  by  implication  or  construc- 
tion. The  moment  the  literal  meaning  is  departed  from 
there  is  a  chance  of  error  and  abuse;  and  yet  an  adher- 
ence to  the  letter  of  its  powers  would  at  once  arrest  the 
motion  of  govemraent  It  Is  not  only  agreed  on  all 
hands  that  the  exercise  ol  constructive  powers  Is  Indla- 
pensable,  but  every  act  which  has  been  passed  la  more 
tr  less  an  exemplification  of  it.    .    ,    . 

That  which  declares  the  power  ot  the  President  to 
I  officers  at  pleasure  acbnowi  edges  the  same 
[  truth. 


It  les'ea.  therefore,  a  criterion  ot  vli^X  \a  ui^^Wj^ 
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tioDal  and  of  what  is  not  so.  This  criterion  Is  the  en* 
to  which  the  measure  relates  as  a  iiiKan.  If  the  end  be 
Clearly  comprehended  within  any  of  the  speclfled 
powers,  and  it  the  measure  have  an  obvious  relatloil  to 
that  end  and  is  not  forbidden  by  any  particular  pro- 
vision ot  the  constitution.  It  may  safely  be  deemed  to 
come  within  the  compass  of  the  tiational  authority. 
There  is  also  this  further  criterion,  which  may  ma- 
terially assist  the  decision.  Does  tie  proposed  meas- 
ure abridge  a  pre-existing  right  ol  any  state  or  ot  any 
individual?  If  it  does  not,  there  is  a  strong  presump- 
tion in  favour  of  its  constitutionality;  and  slighter 
relations  to  any  declared  object  of  the  constitution  may 
be  permitted  to  turn  the  scale. — Works  of  Alexander 
Bamilton,  vol.  I,  pp.  112-123. 

Madison  was  in  the  House  at  this  time,  and 
bad  at  first  been  the  spolEesman  of  the  adinini3- 
ti-ation.  On  this  question  of  the  bank  he  sepa- 
rated himself  entirely  from  Hamilton,  with 
whom  he  had  so  long  worked,  and  became  the 
leader,  with  Jefferson,  of  the  newly  forming 
Republican  party.     In  Congress  he  said: 

After  some  general  remarks  oa  the  llmltatlona  of  all 
political  power,  he  took  notice  of  the  peculiar  manner 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  la  limited.  It  is  not 
a  general  grant,  out  of  which  particular  powers  are 
excepled;  it  Is  a  grant  of  particular  powers  only,  leav- 
ing the  general  mass  In  other  hands.  So  it  had  been 
understood  by  its  friends  and  Its  foes,  and  so  it  waa 
to  be  Interpreted. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  the  Government,  as 
composed  of  limited  and  enumerated  powers,  would  be 
destroyed  if,  Instead  of  direct  and  Incidental  means 
any  means  could  be  used,  which,  In  the  language  ot 
the  preamhle  to  the  bill,  "might  be  conceived  to  be  con- 
ducive to  the  Buccesstu!  conducting  of  the  finances, 
or  might  be  conceived  to  tend  to  give  faciiity  to  the 
obtaining  of  loans.    .    .    . 

The  Doctrine  of  Implication  la  always  &  tender  one. 
The  danger  of  it  has  been  felt  In  other  Gotsfii- 
ments.    .    .    . 

Tbe  deUcacj  waa  felt  in  the  adoption  of  our  ovn; 
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'Sanger  may  also  be  (ell  If  we  do  not  keep  clo«e  to 
aur  chartered  authorUiea. 

Mark  tbe  reasoning  on  which  the  validity  ol  the  bill 
depends!  To  borrow  money  Is  made  the  end,  and  the 
accumulfttion  at  capital  Implied  as  the  means.  The 
accumulation  o(  capital  ia  then  tbe  eod,  and  a  bank 
Implied  as  the  means.  The  bank  is  then  the  end,  and 
a  charter  or  Incorporation,  a  monopoly,  capital  punish- 
ments, etc.,  implied  aa  tbe  means. 

II  implications  tbus  remote  and  multiplied  can  be 
linked  together,  a  chain  may  be  formed  that  will  reach 
every  object  of  legislation,  every  object  within  the 
whole  compass  of  political  economy. 

The  latitude  o[  interpretation  required  by  the  hill  la 
condemned  by  the  rule  furnished  by  the  constitution 
ftselt. 

The  danger  of  implied  power  does  not  arise  from  its 
aasuming  a.  new  principle;  we  bave  not  only  practiced 
It  often,  but  we  can  scarcely  proceed  without  It;  nor 
does  the  danger  proceed  ao  much  from  tbe  extent  of 
power  as  from  Its  uncertainty. — Bcutun,  Detaies,  col.  /, 
pp.  275,  E76. 
Fisher  Ames. 

The  doctrine  that  powers  may  be  implied  vhfcb  are 
not  expressly  vested  In  Congress  has  long  been  a  bug- 
bear to  a  great  many  worthy  persons.  They  appre- 
hend that  Congress,  by  putting  constructions  upon  the 
constitution,  will  govern  by  Its  own  arbitrary  discre- 
tion; and  therefore  that  it  ought  to  be  bound  to 
exercise  the  powers  expressly  given,  and  those  only. 

If  Congress  may  not  make  lawe  conformably  to  the 
powers  plainly  Implied,  though  not  expressed  In  the 
frame  of  Government,  It  is  rather  late  in  the  day  to 
adopt  It  aa  a  principle  of  conduct.  A  great  part  of  our 
two  years'  labor  la  lost,  and  worse  than  lost  to  the 
public,  (or  we  have  scarcely  made  a  law  In  which  we 
have  not  exercised  our  discretion  with  regard  to  the 
true  intent  o(  the  constitution. — J6.,  p.  270. 

The  question  of  tlie  constitutionality  of  the 

bank  came  before  the  Smireme  Court  in  1819, 

In  McCuUocli  vs.  Maryland.     Chief  Justice  Mar- 

Bhall  wrote  the  opinion  in  the  case,  and  held  to 

LUie  doctrine  of  implied  powers.    In  Itaa  taat 
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again  the  idea  of  nationality  was  affiiined.     In 
part  he  said: 

From  these  conventions  the  Constitution  derives  Ita 
whole  authority.  The  government  proceeds  flirectly 
from  the  people;  is  "ordained  and  established"  In  the 
name  of  the  people;  and  1b  declared  to  be  ordained  "In 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  Justice, 
insure  domestic  tranquility,  and  aacure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  themselves  and  to  their  posterity."  The 
assent  of  the  States,  In  their  sovereign  capacity,  is  im- 
plied in  calling  a  convention,  and  thus  submitting  that 
Instrument  to  the  people.  But  the  people  were  at  per- 
fect liberty  to  accept  or  reject  it;  and  their  act  wafl 
final.  It  required  not  the  afflrmance,  and  could  not  be 
negatived  by  the  State  governments.  The  Constitu- 
tion, when  thus  adopted,  was  of  complete  obligation, 
and  bound  the  State  Bovereigntiea. 

This  government  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  one  of 
enumerated  powers.  The  principle,  that  it  can  eJtercise 
only  the  powers  granted  to  it,  would  seem  too  apparent 
to  have  required  to  be  enforced  by  all  those  argumeata 
which  Its  enlightened  friends,  while  it  was  depending 
before  the  people,  found  it  necessary  to  urge.  That 
principle  la  now  universally  admitted.  But  the  question 
respecting  the  extent  of  the  powers  actually  granted  is 
perpetually  arising,  and  will  probably  continue  to  arise 
as  long  as  our  system  shall  exist 

Among  the  enumerated  powers  we  do  not  find  that 
of  establishing  a  bank  or  creating  a  corporation.  But 
there  Is  no  phrase  in  the  instrument  which,  like  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  excludes  Incidental  or  im- 
plied powers;  and  which  requires  that  everything 
granted  shall   be  expressly  and   minutely  described.     .     . 

Although,  among  the  enumerated  powers  of  govern- 
ment, we  do  not  find  the  word  "bank"  or  "incorpora- 
tion," we  find  the  great  powers  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes;  to  borrow  money;  to  regulate  commerce;  to 
declare  and  conduct  a  war;  and  to  raise  and  support 
armies  and  navies. 

But  It  may,  with  great  reason,  be  contended  that  a 
govern '  Intrusted  with  auch  ample  powers,  on  the 
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due  esecutioD  ol  wtajcb  ihe  happiness  and  prosperity  ot 
the  nation  ao  vitalt;  depends,  must  also  be  intrusted 
witb  fttnple  means  (or  their  execution. 

Ib  that  construction  of  tbe  Constitution  to  be  pre- 
Cerred  which  would  render  these  operations  difficult, 
hazardous,  and  expensive?  Can  we  adopt  that  con- 
struction .  .  .  which  would  Impute  to  the  framera 
of  that  Instrument,  when  granting  these  powers  tor  the 
public  good,  the  Intention  of  Impeding  their  exercise  by 
withholding  a  choice  of  means?  I(,  Indeed,  such  be 
the  mandate  of  the  Constitution,  we  have  only  to  obey: 
but  that  Instrument  does  not  profeee  to  enumerate  the 
means  hj  which  the  powers  It  confers  may  be  exe- 
cuted; nor  does  it  prohibit  the  creation  ot  a  corpora- 
tion If  the  existence  ot  such  a  being  be  essential  to  the 
beneficial  exercise  ot  those  powers.  It  is,  then,  the 
subject  of  fair  inquiry  how  far  such  means  may  be  em- 
ployed. 

But  tbe  Constitution  ot  the  United  States  has  not 
left  the  right  ot  congress  to  employ  the  necessary 
means  lor  the  execution  of  the  powers  conferred  on 
the  government  to  general  reasoning.  To  Its  enumera- 
tion of  powers  is  added  that  of  making  "all  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execu- 
tion tbe  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested 
by  this  constitulion,  in  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  department  thereof." 

Congress  is  not  empowered  by  It  to  make  all  laws 
which  may  have  relation  to  the  powers  conferred  on 
the  government,  but  such  only  as  may  be  "necessary 
and  proper"  for  carrying  them  Into  execution.  The 
word  "necessary"  Is  considered  as  controlling  tbe 
whole  sentence,  and  as  limiting  the  right  to  pass  laws 
for  the  execution  of  the  granted  powers  to  such  as  are 
indispensable,  and  without  which  the  power  would  be 
nugatory-     ■     •     • 

Ib  ft  trne  that  this  is  the  sense  In  which  the  word 
"necessary"  is  always  used? 

To  employ  the  means  necessary  to  an  end  Is  gen- 
erally understood  as  employing  any  means  c&lculated 
to  produce  the  end,  and  not  as  being  conflned  Ui  y&o&ft 
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single  means  without  which  the  end  would  be  entirely 
UDH.ttainable. 

A  thing  may  be  necessary,  very  necessary,  abaolutely 


B  word  "necessary"  means  "needfui,"  "requisite," 
"conducive  to"  in  order  lo  let  in  the  power 
of  punishment  for  the  infraction  of  law,  why  is  it  not 
equally  comprehensive  when  required  to  authorize  the 
nee  of  means  which  facilitate  the  execution  of  the 
powers  of  government  without  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment? .  ,  ,  That  any  means  adapted  to  the  end;  any 
means  which  tended  directly  to  the  esecntion  of  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  government,  were  in  them- 
selves constitutional. 

Let  the  end  be  legitimate,  let  it  be  within  the  scope 
of  the  Constitution,  and  all  means  which  are  appro- 
priate, which  are  plainly  adapted  to  that  end,  which 
are  not  prohibited,  hut  consist  with  the  letter  and 
ipirit  of  the  constitution,  are  constitutional. — Tliayer, 
Caset  tn  Constitutional  Law,  vol.  I,  pp.  S7i-28S, 

QDESTIONS. 

1.  When  was  the  present  constitution  formed?  2.  Is 
it  eipressed  in  general  or  specific  terras?  3.  Who  In- 
terprets the  constitution?  4.  Who  Interprets  it  finally? 
G.  What  do  you  understand  hy  "implied  powers"?  6. 
Could  there  be  any  implied  powera  under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation?  7.  Over  what  question  did  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  "implied  powers"  first  arise?  8.  Sum- 
marize Jefferson's  argument.  9.  Can  you  give  any 
example  to  illustrate  his  first  sentence?  10.  What  did 
he  believe  "necessary"  meant?  11,  What  princlpla 
does  Hamilton  start  out  with?  12.  What  three  kinds 
of  powera  does  he  name?  13.  What  meanings  does  ha 
give  to  "necessary"?  H.  What  means  does  he  claim 
may  be  used  when  the  right  to  the  end  is  admitted? 
15.  Summarize  Madison's  argiimenta.  16.  Compare 
arguments  of  the  three  men.  17.  Give  Plater  Ames' 
argument.  IS.  Make  an  outline  of  the  arguments  of 
John  Marshall.  19.  Of  all  their  arguments,  which  do 
you  consider  the  greatest?  Why?  20.  Was  It  Impor- 
tant to  have  the  doctrine  of  implied  powers  prevail? 
Why? 

SOVEREiGNTy,      IN  NATION  OH  STATE? 

Perhaps  the   first   formal  statement  of  that 
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interpretation  of  the  ConijLitutiOD  whichi  af- 
firmed the  right  of  the  state  to  be  the  fiual  judge 
of  its  powers  was  given  in  the  Kenliickj  Heso- 
lutions  of  1798.  Indirectly  out  of  theae  resolu- 
tions came  nullification  and  secession.  Whether 
this  snecession  was  legitimate  or  not  is  an  open 
question,  but  the  parentage,  as  far  as  use  is 
concerned,  is  undoubted.  The  important  re- 
solve read  as  follows: 

1,  Resolved,  That  the  several  statee  compoBlng  the 
United  States  of  America  are  aot  united  on  the  princi- 
ple of  unllml''Bd  submlsalon  to  their  general  govern- 
ment, but  thtt  by  compact  under  the  style  and  title  of 
a  Constitution  of  tbe  United  States,  and  of  amendments 
thereto,  they  constituted  a  general  government  for 
special  purposes,  delegated  to  that  government  certain 
definite  powers,  reserving,  each  state  to  Itself,  the  re- 
siduary maBH  of  right  to  their  own  ael  [-government; 
and  that  whensoever  the  general  government  assumes 
undelegate  powers  its  acts  are  unauthoritative,  void, 
and  of  no  force.    .    .    . 

To  this  resolution  several  states  answered 
that  the  final  judge  of  the  powers  of  the  federal 
government  rested  in  the  Supreme  Court,  The 
legislature  of  Kentucky  replied  in  1799  in  these 
words,  in  part: 

Resolved,  That  this  commonwealth  consider  tbe  Fed- 
eral Union,  upon  the  terms  and  for  the  purposes  speci- 
fied in  tbe  late  compact,  as  conducive  to  the  liberty  and 
happiness  of  the  several  states;  That  It  does  now  un- 
equivocally declare  Its  attachment  to  the  Union,  and 
to  that  compact,  agreeably  to  its  obvious  and  real  In- 
tention, and  will  he  among  the  last  to  seek  its  dissolu- 
Uoa;  That  If  those  who  administer  tbe  general  gov- 
ernment be  permitted  to  transgress  the  limits  fixed  by 
that  compact,  by  a  total  disregard  to  tbe  special  delega- 
tions ot  power  therein  contained,  an  annihilation  of 
the  state  governments  and  the  creation  upon  their 
ruins  of  a  general  consolidated  government  will  be  the 
Inevitable  consequence;  That  the  principle  and  con- 
fltruction  contended  for  by  sundry  of  the  state  leglala- 
tvres,  that  the  general   government   is  the  exclusive 
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Judge  of  tbe  extent  ot  the  powers  delegated  to  It,  atop 
nothing  short  ot  despotism, — since  the  discretion  ot 
tliose  who  administer  the  government,  and  not  the 
constitution,  would  be  the  measure  of  their  powera. 
J  .  .  That  this  commonwealth  does,  under  the  moat 
deliberate  reconsi  derail  on,  declare  the  said  alien  and 
eedltioD  laws  are,  in  their  opinion,  palpable  viotatlona 
d(  the  said  Constitution.  .  .  .  That,  although  this 
commonwealth,  as  a  party  to  the  federal  compact,  will 
bow  to  the  taws  of  the  Union,  yet  it  does  at  the  same 
time  declare  that  it  will  not  now,  or  ever  hereaftCT, 
cease  to  oppose  In  a  constitutional  manner  every  at- 
tempt, at  wbat  quarter  soever  offered,  to  vioiate  that 
eompact     .     .     ■ — Cited  in  Cluskcy,  Polilicai   Text-Book. 

James  Wilson,  in  the  Pennsylvania  ratifying 
convention,  in  1787,  outlined  liis  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  the  Constitution  in  these 
words.  This  description  may  be  contrasted 
with  the  preceding: 

The  very  manner  of  introducing  tills  Constitution,  by 

the  recognition  ot  the  authority  of  the  people,  Is  said 
to  change  the  principle  of  the  present  Confederation 
and  to  introduce  a  consoHdating  and  absorbing  govern- 
ment.   .    .    . 

In  this  confederated  republic,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
-states,  it  la  said,  is  not  preserved.  We  are  told  that 
there  cannot  be  two  sovereign  powers,  and  that  a  sub- 
ordinate sovereignty  Is  no  sovereignty. 

It  has  not  been,  nor,  I  presume,  will  It  be,  denied 
that  somewhere  there  Is,  and  ot  necessity  must  he,  a 
supreme,  ats;lute,  and  uncontrollable  authority. 

Hla  [Mr.  Flndlty's]  position  is  that  the  supreme 
power  reaidea  in  the  states,  as  governments;  and  mine 
is  that  it  resides  in  the  peaple,  aa  the  foundation  of  gov- 
ernment: that  the  people  have  not — that  the  people 
meant  not— and  that  the  people  ought  not,  to  part  with 
it,  to  any  government  whatsoever. — Cited  In  Foster  on 
the  Cnnmiulion,  pp.  lO'i^lOS. 

1  consider  the  people  of  the  United  States  aa  form- 
ing one  great  community;  and  I  consider  the  people  ol 
the  different  States  as   forming  communities,   again, 
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OD  a  teaser  scale.  From  this  great  divlHion  of  the 
people  into  distinct  communities.  It  will  De  found  necea- 
aary  that  dlflerent  proportions  of  legislative  power 
Bhoulii  be  given  to  the  government,  according  to  th« 
nature,  number,  and  magnitude  ol  their  objecto. 

Whosoever  considers,  in  a  combined  and  comprehen- 
Blve  view,  the  genera!  texture  of  the  Constitution,  will 
be  aatisfled  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  In- 
tended to  form  themselves  into  a  nation  for  national 
purposes.  They  instituted  for  such  purposes  a  national 
government,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  with  powers 
legislative,  esecutive,  and  Judiciary,  and  in  ail  those 
powers  extending  over  the  whole  nation.— 76.,  107-103. 

Rawle,  in  Lis  introduction  to  Blaokstone,  usea 
the  following  pLraae.     He  wrote  in  1825; 

"The  secession  of  a  State  from  the  Union  depends  on 
the  will  of  the  people  of  such  a  State.  The  people 
alone,  as  we  have  already  seen,  hold  the  power  to  alter 
their  constitution." — Cited  (n  Foster,  p.  US. 

The  MassacliuBette  legislature  (Federal),  in 
discuBsing  the  annexation  of  Louisiai;a,  1S03, 
indicated  very  clearly  its  views  of  the  nature  of 
the  Constitution. 

That  the  annexation  of  Louisiana  to  the  Union 
tranacands  the  constitntionaJ  power  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  It  forms  a  new  Confeder- 
acy, to  which  the  States  united  by  the  former  compact 
are  not  bound  to  adhere. — lb.,  p.  116. 

A  most  elaborate  discussion  of  the  nature  of 
the  Constitution  took  place  over  the  admission 
of  Louisiana.  Josiah  Quincy,  the  leader  of  the 
Federalists,  discussed  the  subject  fully.  Ex- 
tensive extracts  are  given  from  his  speech,  as  it 
Beta  forth  the  views  of  his  party  at  that  time 
most  ably  and  completely. 

But,  sir,  the  principle  of  this  bill  materially  affects 

le  liberties  and  rights  of  the  whole  people  of  the 
tOnited  States.    To  me  it  appears  that  it  would  justify 

revolution  In  this  country,  and  that,  in  no  great 
.h  of  time,  it  may  produce  it.    When  1  see  the 


zeal  and  perseverance  with  which  Ihis  bill  has  been 
urged  along  Its  parliamentary  patb,  when  I  know  the 
local  Interests  and  associated  projects  which  eomhine 
to  promote  its  success,  all  opposition  to  it  seema  mani- 
leBtly  unavailing.  I  am  almost  tempted  to  leave,  with- 
out a  Btniggle,  my  country  to  its  fate. 

H  there  be  a  man  in  this  House,  or  nation,  who 
cherishes  the  Constitution,  ...  I  fall  not  behind 
him  in  such  Gentlments.  t  will  yield  to  no  man  in 
attachment  to  this  Constitution,  in  veneration  for  the 
sages  who  laid  its  foundations,  in  devotion  for  those 
principles  which  form  Its  cement  and  constitute  its 
proportions.  What,  then,  must  be  my  CeelingH;  what 
ouglit  to  be  the  feelings  of  a  man,  cherishing  such  sen- 
timents, when  lie  seea  an  act  contemplated  which  lays 
ruin  at  the  foot  of  all  these  hopes. 

Mr,  Speaker,  there  is  a  great  rule  of  human  conduct 
which  he  who  honestly  observes  can  not  err  widely 
from  the  path  of  lils  sought  duty.  It  is.  to  be  very 
scrupulous  concerning  the  principles  you  select  as  the 
test  of  your  rights  and  obligations;  to  be  very  faith- 
ful in  noticing  the  result  of  their  application;  and  to 
be  very  fearless  in  tracing  and  exposing  their  immedi- 
ate effects  and  distant  consequences.  Under  the  sanc- 
tion of  this  rule  of  conduct,  I  am  compelled  to  declare 
it  ag  tn}/  deliberate  opinion  that,  if  tMa  bill  pa»SM,  the 
bonds  of  this  ut»(o»  are,  virtualtj/,  dissolved;  that  the 
States  lefticft  compose  it  are  free  from  their  moral  ohliga- 
tiona,  and  that,  as  It  will  be.the  right  of  all,  so  it  will  be 
the  duty  of  some,  to  prepare,  deflnilely,  for  a  seiiarallon: 
amicabty,  if  they  can;  violently,  if  they  niiist. 

The  bill  which  is  now  proposed  to  be  passed  has 
this  assumed  principle  for  its  basis:  that  the  three 
branches  of  this  national  government,  without  recur- 
rence to  conventions  of  the  people  in  the  States,  or  to 
the  Legislatures  of  the  States,  are  authoriKed  to  admit 
new  partners  to  a  share  of  the  political  power,  In 
countries  out  of  the  original  limits  of  the  United 
States.  Nov,  this  assumed  principle,  I  maintain  to 
be  altogether  without  any  sanction  tn  the  Constitution. 
I  declare  it  to  be  a  manifest  and  atrocious  usurpation 
of  power;  of  a  nature  dissolving,  according  to  undenl- 
abJe  principles  of  moral   law,  the  obligations  of  our 
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national    compact,   and    leading   to   the   awful   conse- 
quenceb  which  flow  from  such  a.  state  of  things. 

Touching  the  general  nature  ol  the  instrument  called 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Uiere  Is  no  ob- 
scurity; .  .  .  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  Its 
nature.    It  Is  a  political  compact.    .    .    . 

It  Is,  we  the  people  ol  the  United  States,  lor  our- 
Belvea  and  our  posterity;  not  for  the  people  of  Louis- 
iana; nor  for  the  people  of  New  Orleans,  or  oC  Canada. 
None  of  these  enter  into  the  scope  of  the  instrument; 
It  embraces  only  "the  United  States  of  America." 

Sir,  what  la  this  power  we  propose  now  to  usurp? 
Nothing  less  than  a  power  changing  all  the  propor- 
tions of  the  weight  and  influence  possessed  by  the 
potent  sovereignties  composing  this  Union.  A  stranger 
Is  to  be  introduced  to  an  equal  share  without  their 
consent.  Upon  a  principle  pretended  to  be  deduced 
from  the  Constitution,  this  government,  after  Ibis  bill 
paases,  may  and  will  multiply  foreign  partners  In 
jower  at  its  own  mere  notion;  at  its  irreaponsibia 
Jileasure;  in  other  words,  as  local  interesta,  party  paa- 
•ions,  or  ambitious  views  may  suggest. 

"But,"  the  gentleman  adds,  "what  shall  we  do  It  wa 
lo  not  admit  the  people  of  Louisiana  into  our  Union? 
Our  children  are  settling  that  country,"  Sir,  it  is  no 
concern  of  mine  what  he  does. 

This  Constitution  never  was,  and  never  can  be, 
Jtrained  to  lap  over  all  the  wilderness  ot  the  West 
fdtbont  essentially  affecting  both  the  rights  and  con- 
venience ot  Its  real  proprietors. 

Suppose,  then,  that  It  bad  been  distinctly  foreseen 
Uiat,  in  addition  to  the  effect  of  this  weight,  the  whole 
population  of  a  world  beyond  the  Mississippi  was  to 
he  brought  Into  this  and  the  other  branch  of  the 
legislature,  to  form  our  laws,  control  our  rights,  and 
flecide  our  destin,!'  Sir,  can  it  be  pretended  that  tlia 
patriots  of  that  day  would  (or  one  moment  have 
llfltened  ro  It?  They  were  not  madmen.  They  had  not 
taken  degrees  at  the  hospital  of  idiocy 

■  these  men  [people  ot  Louisiana]  that 
fathers  fought.  It  was  not  for  them  that  this 
Constitution  was  adopted.  You  have  no  authority  to 
throw  the  rights  and  liberties  and  properties  ot  this 
people  into  the  "botch-pot"  with  the  wild  men  ot  the 
MisHOUri.   nor  with   the  miied,   though  more  reape«.a- 
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ble  race  of  Angla-HtspaDO-Qallo-Ainericaiis  who  !>aBti 
on  '.he  sands  in  Ihe  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  I  wlil 
atld  oniy  a  few  words,  in  reiation  to  the  moral  and 
goliticai  consequences  of  usurplag  Ltits  power.  I  tiBTe 
said  that  it  would  be  a  virtual  dissolution  of  the 
Union;  and  gentlemen  express  great  sensibility  at  the 
espreBsion.  But  the  true  source  of  terror  Is  not  the 
declaration  I  have  made,  but  the  deed  you  propose. 

New  States  are  intended  to  be  formed  beyond  the 
UississippL  There  Is  no  limit  to  men's  imaginations 
on  this  subject,  short  of  California  and  the  Columbia 
River. 

Tlie  extension  of  this  principle  to  the  States  con- 
templated beyoad  the  Mississippi  cannot,  will  not,  and 
ought  not  to  be  borne. — American  Orations,  vol.  I,  pp. 
180-202- 

The  New  England  states  spoke  in  these  words 
In  the  Hartford  convention  of  1814: 

In  cases  of  deliberate,  dangerous,  and  palpable  In- 
)'actions  of  the  Constitution,  affecting  the  soTerelgnty 
It  n  State  and  liberties  of  the  people,  it  Is  not  only  the 
•ight,  but  tbe  duty,  of  such  a  State  lo  interpose  its 
luthorlty  for  their  protection,  in  the  manner  best  cal- 
culated to  secure  that  end.  When  tmergencies  oocur 
whieh  are  either  beyond  the  reach  of  the  judicial 
.•Hbanals,  or  too  pressing  to  admit  of  the  delay  Inci- 
dent to  their  forms,  States  which  have  no  common 
Jmplre  must  be  their  own  judges,  and  execute  their 
»wri  decisions.  It  will  thus  be  proper  for  the  several 
states  to  await  the  ultimate  disposal  of  the  obnoxious 
lif^LBuree  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  or 
>eiidiag  before  Congress,  and  so  to  use  their  power 
iccording  to  the  character  these  measures  shall  finally 
assume,  as  effectually  to  protect  their  own  sovereignty 
and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  citizens. — Cited  in 
Potttr  on  the  (••nisliliitioii,  util.  I,  pp.  117,  US. 

Ab  late  as  1844  and  1845  we  find  the  legis 
lature  of  Massachusetts  using  these  phrases: 

That  the  project  of  annexation  of  Texas,  unless  ar- 
■^.'ited  on  the  threshold,  may  drive  these  States  Into  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union.— fosfrr,  p.  IIH. 

As  the  powers  (if  legislation  granted  In  the  Gonstltu- 
l/on  ot  the  United  States  to  Congress  do  not  embrace 
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the  case  or  tbe  admlsHioa  of  a  [oreign.  state,  or  toreln 
^srrltorj.  by  tegislation,  into  the  Union,  sucb  an  act  of 
admiHHion  would  have  no  binding  force  whatever  ob 
the  people  of  Massachusetts. — III.,  p.  IIS. 

The  legislatuie  of  Wisconsin  (Republican) 
passed  the  following  in  1859: 

Whereas,  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
assumed  appellate  jurisdiction  In  the  petition  of  Sher- 
man M,  Booth  tor  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  presented  and 
prosecuted  to  a  final  judgment  In  the  Supreme  Court  of 
thia  Stale,  and  .  .  .  assumed  the  power  to  reverse 
"iiat  judgment  in  a  matter  involving  the  personal  liberty 
of  the  citizen.     .     .     . 

Resolved.  That  this  assumption  .  .  .  1b  an  act  ol 
undelegated  power,  and  therefore  without  authority. 
void,  and  of  no  force. 

Resotved,  That  the  [national]  Government  .  .  . 
was  not  made  eKclueive  or  Qnal  judge  of  the  extent  of 
As  powers  delegated  to  Itself,  but  that  .  .  .  each 
fatatej  has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for  Itself,  as  well 
of  infractions  as  the  mode  and  measure  of  redresa. 

Resolved,  That  the  principle  ,  .  .  that  the  geo- 
eral  Government  la  the  exclusive  judge  of  the  extent  of 
'Jtio  powers  delegated  to  it,  stop  nothing  short  of  des- 
^tlsm;  since  the  discretion  of  those  who  administer 
the  Government,  and  not  the  Constitution,  would  be  the 
measure  of  their  powers;  that  the  several  States  which 
A>rmed  that  Instrument,  being  sovereign  and  independ- 
tnt,  have  the  unquestionable  right  to  judge  of  Its  infrac- 
tions; and  that  a  positive  defiance  of  those  Bovereign- 
ties  of  all  unauthorized  acts  done  under  color  of  that 
instrument  Is  the  rightful  remedy. — died  in  Tyler's  Life 
if  Taney,  p.  SOI. 

But  let  ns  listen  to  Lincoln  to  hear  what  he 
baa  to  Bay  on  this  interesting  subject.  These 
extracts  are  from  his  inaugural,  and  from  his 
first  annual  message: 

I  hold  that  in  contemplation  of  nnlversal  law  and  of 
the  Constitution  the  union  of  these  States  la  perpeiual. 
Perpetuity  Is  implied.  If  not  expressed,  in  the  funda- 
mental law  of  all  national  Governments. 

Again,  i(  the  United  States  be  not  a  government 
proper,  but  an  association  of  States  in  thp  nature  ot 
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contract  merely,  cao  It,  as  a  contract,  be  penceablT 
umr.ade  b;  lees  than  all  parties  who  make  It?  One 
patty  to  a  contract  may  violate  it,  breali  It,  so  to 
Bpeali;  but  does  it  not  require  all  to  lawfully  re- 
Eciiid  11? 

...  no  State  upon  its  own  mere  motion  can  law- 
fully get  out  ol  the  Union;  that  resolves  and  ordi- 
nances to  that  effect  are  legally  void;  and  that  acts  of 
flolence  within  any  State  or  States,  against  tbe  author- 
Ity  of  fhe  United  States,  are  Insurrectionary  or  revoln 
tlonary,  according  to  circumstances. 

I  therefore  consider  that  la  view  oF  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws,  the  Union  Is  unbroken;  anct  to  the  ex- 
tent of  my  ability  I  Ehail  take  care,  as  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  expressly  enjoins  upon  me,  that  the  laws  of 
the  Union  be  faithfully  executed  tn  all  the  States. 

And  this  issue  embraces  more  than  the  [ate  of  the 
United  States.  It  represeuts  to  tbe  whole  family  of  man 
the  question  whether  a  constitutional  republic  or  democ- 
racy— a  government  of  the  people  by  the  same  people — 
can  or  cannot  maintain  Its  terrltorlai  integrity  agsJost 
its  own  domestic  foes. 

"Ib  there  in  all  republics  this  Inherent  and  fatal 
weakness?"  Must  a  government  of  necessity  be  totr 
strong  for  the  liberties  of  its  own  people,  or  too  weak 
to  maintain  its  own  existence? 

It  might  seem,  at  first  thought,  to  be  of  little  differ- 
ence whether  the  present  movement  at  the  South  be 
called  "secession"  or  "rebellion."  The  movers,  how- 
ever, well  understand  the  difference.  At  the  beginning 
they  knew  they  could  never  raise  their  treason  to  any 
respectable  magnitude  by  any  name  which  implies 
violation  of  law. 

They  invented  an  ingenious  sophism  which,  if  con- 
ceded, was  followed  by  perfectly  logical  steps,  through 
all  the  Incidents,  to  the  complete  destruction  of  tbe 
Union.  The  sophism  itself  is  that  any  state  of  the 
Union  may,  consistently  with  the  national  constitution, 
and  therefore  lawfully  and  peacefully,  withdraw  from 
the  Union  without  the  consent  of  the  Union  or  of  any 
other  state.  The  little  disguise  that  tbe  supposed  right 
la  to  be  exercised  only  tor  Just  cause,  themselves  to  be 
tbe  sole  judges  of  its  justice,  is  too  thin  to  merit  any 
notice. 

Having  never  been  States  either  In  substance  or  In 
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name  ouislde  of  the  Union  whence  this  magical  om- 
nlpoLencfc  of  "State  Rights,"  asserting  a  claim  of  power 
to  lawfully  destroy  the  Union  itself?  Much  Is  said 
about  the  "sovereignty"  of  the  States;  but  the  word, 
even.  Is  not  in  the  National  Constitution,  nor,  as  Is 
beiieved,  in  any  of  the  State  constitutions.  What  is 
"sovereignty"  in  the  political  sense  of  the  term? 
Wonid  it  be  far  wrong  to  define  It  "a  political  com- 
munity without  a  political  superior?"  Teated  by  tliis, 
no  one  of  our  States,  except  Texas,  ever  waa  a'  "bot- 
ereignty." 

By  conquest  or  purchase  the  Union  gave  each  of 
them  whatever  of  independence  or  liberty  it  has.  The 
Union  IE  older  than  any  of  the  States,  and,  in  fact,  It 
created  tlieni  as  States.  Originally  some  dependent 
colonies  mttde  the  Union,  and  In  turn,  the  Union  tbrew 
off  tbeir  old  independence  for  tbem,  and  made  ttaem 
States,  such  aa  they  are. 

What  is  now  combated  Is  the  position  tbat  secession 
la  consistent  with  the  Constitution, — Is  lawful  and 
peaceful.  It  la  not  contended  tbat  there  ts  any  express 
law  for  it;  and  nothing  should  ever  be  implied  as  law 
which  leads  to  unjust  or  absurd  consequences. 

The  seceders  insist  that  our  Constitution  admits  of 
Becesidan. 

The  principle  itself  Is  one  of  disintegration,  and 
upon  wblch  no  government  can  possibly  endure, — 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Worka,  vol.  II.  pp.  3-G3. 

Iq  1867,  Cliief  Justice  Cbase,  speaking  for  the 
Buppcme  Court  id  the  case  of  Texas  vs.  White, 
formulated  this  famous  description  of  the  Con- 
BtitutioD  of  the  United  States: 

The  Constitution,  in  all  Its  provisions,  looka  to  an 
(ndestmctlble  Union,  composed  of  indestructible  States. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  two  views  have  been  held  In  regard  to  the 

location  of  sovereignty?    2.  What  do  you  understand 

relgnty?    3.  What   doctrine   set   forth    in  the 

,   Kentuclty    resolutions?    i.  What    law    did    Kentucty 

hold   unconstitutional?     5.   How   did   Lhey    regard  such 

[   a  law?    6.  Find   out    who   drafted   thes^    riso:utiona. 

7.  Could  the  author  of  the  Kentucky  resolutions  have 

cited   James   Wilson   to   support   his   views?       8.  Kii^ 

did  Mr.  RawJe  regard  the  ConatituUon?     ^.  ^aa  ^aa- 
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BactiuseiiB,  from  1803  to  1814,  national  or  Staffls 
Rights?  10.  Find  out  the  reason  for  Kb  position.  11. 
Make  an  analysis  of  the  arguments  of  Mi.  Quincf. 
13.  Find  out  why  he  waa  so  opposed  to  the  West.  13. 
How  would  his  views  and  those  of  Jefferson  Davis  la 
18S1  agree?  14.  What  did  he  moan  by  a  ■■political  com- 
pact"? IB.  Was  he  narrow  or  broad  minded?  16. 
Was  he  a  good  speaker?  17.  Point  out  strong  pas- 
sages. 18.  What  view  did  the  Hartford  convention 
t&ke?  19.  Learn  all  you  can  o(  this  convention.  20. 
Point  out  all  tlie  passages  you  can  find  that  show  a 
states  right  doctrine.  21.  Gather  all  the  passages 
which  prove  the  national  idea.  22.  How  do  you  ex- 
plain the  fact  that  men  could  differ  bo  greatly?  23. 
Could  both  have  been  honest  in  their  beliefs?  24.  The 
position  of  what  party  surprises  you  most?  25.  Out- 
line Lincoln's  arguments.  2S.  Does  he  agree  with  the 
Wisconsin  republicans  of  IS59?  E7.  Can  you  And  out 
the  reason  for  the  change?  28.  Commit  to  memory 
Chase's  definition  of  the  Union.  29.  Mas  this  study 
made  you  any  more  tolerant  than  you  were  before? 

30.  Write  an  essay  on  the  doctrine  of  "implied  powers." 

31.  Write  one  on  the  contest  between  "states  righta" 
and  "nationality." 


ACQUISITION   C 

Some  additional  light  is  tlirown  on  the  nature 

of  the  Constitntion  by  adding  the  opinions  of  a 
few  other  men  in  regard  to  the  right  to  acquire 
territory.  Jefferson,  in  1803,  said,  in  apeaking 
of  the  Louisiana  purchase: 

This  treaty  must,  of  course,  be  laid  before  both 
Houses,  because  botb  have  important  functions  to  ex- 
ercise respecting  It.  They,  I  presume,  will  see  their 
duty  to  their  country  in  ratifying  and  paying  for  it, 
so  as  to  secure  a  good  which  would  otherwise  probably 
be  never  again  In  their  power.  But  I  suppose  they 
must  then  appeal  to  the  nation  tor  an  additional  arti- 
cle to  the  Constitution,  approving  and  confirming  an  ■ 
act  which  the  nation  had  not  previously  authorized. 
The  Constitution  baa  made  no  provision  for  our  hold- 
ing foreign  territory,  still  less  for  incorporating  foreign 
nations  Into  our  Union.  The  executive,  in  seizing  the 
fugitive  occurrence,  which  so  much  advances  the  eood 
of  our  country,  has  done  an  act  beyond  the  Constttu- 
tion.  The  legislature,  in  easting  behind  them  metftr 
physlcai  aubtloties  and  risking  themsi^lves  like  faith* 
ful  BerTeB:s.   must   ratify   and   pay   for   it,   and  throw 
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themselves  on  their  country  for  doing  for  them  unau- 
thorized what  we  know  they  would  have  done  for  them- 
selves had  Ihey  been  in  a  situation  to  do  it.  It  is  the 
case  of  a  guardian,  investing  the  money  of  his  ward 
in  purehaaing  an  important  adjacent  territory;  and 
saying  to  him  when  of  age,  I  did  this  for  your  good; 
I  pretend  to  no  right  to  hind  you;  you  may  disavow 
me,  and  1  must  get  out  of  the  scrape  if  X  can;  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  rislt  myself  for  you.  But  we 
shall  not  be. disavowed  by  the  nation,  and  their  act  of 
indemnity  will  eonfirm  and  not  wealcen  the  Constitu- 
tion, by  more  strongly  marked  lineH. 

Our  confederation  is  certainly  confined  to  the  limits 
eatabliahed  by  the  revolution.  The  genera!  govern- 
ment has  no  powers  but  such  as  the  Constitution  has 
given  it;  and  it  has  not  given  it  a  power  of  holding 
foreign  territory,  and  still  less  of  incorporating  it  into 
the  Union.  An  amendment  of  the  Constitution  seems 
necessary  for  this.  In  the  meantime  we  must  ratify 
and  pay  our  money,  as  we  have  treated,  (or  a  thing 
beyond  the  Constitution,  and  rely  on  the  nation  to 
eanctton  an  act  done  lor  its  great  goo;!,  without  its 
previous  authority. — Thotnaa  Jeffersun,  Writings  (ed. 
189S),  not.  VUl.  pp.  8S2.  512. 

Webster,  about  1830,  speaks  in  tliese  words: 

It  was  consistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
BtatBB,  or  thought  to  be  so  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  time,  to 
attach  Ijouiaiana  to  the  United  States.  A  treaty  with 
France  was  made  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Jefterson'a 
opinion  at  that  moment  was,  that  an  alteration  of  the 
Conatitution  was  necessary  to  enable  it  to  be  done.  In 
consequence  of  considerations  to  which  I  need  not  now 
l^lrefer.  that  oiiiuion  was  abandoned,  and  I^uislana  was 
■admitted  by  law.  without  any  provision  In,  or  altera- 
;  of,  the  CouBtltution.  My  opinion  remains  ua- 
red,  that  It  was  not  within  the  original  scope  or 
n  of  the  Constitution  to  admit  new  States  out  of 
reign  country.— tFehadr,  Workg,  vol.  II,  p.  551 

QUESTIONS. 

.  How  did  Jefferson  feel  in  regard  to  right  to  buy 
IjiOulBiana?  2.  Why,  then,  did  he  make  the  purchase? 
Vs.  Would  you  expect  Webster  to  take  the  same  view? 

■|.  How  do  we  regard  the  right  now?     B.  How  explaVo. 

■  e  change? 
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The  aristocratic  tendeneies  of  a  part  of  the 
American  people  at  the  close  of  the  last  century 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  foliowing  extracts  from 
Fisher  Ames,  the  most  eloquent  of  the  Federal- 
ists. A  few  quotations  from  Jefferson  to  show 
the  opposite  belief  must  rlose  this  paper. 

A2l  such  men  are,  or  ought  to  be,  agreed,  that  simple 
goveminents  are  (leBpotlama,  and  of  all  despotlsma  a 
democrac;,  though  the  least  durahle.  Is  the  most  vlo 

The  known  propeuBlty  of  a  democracy  la  to  llcea- 
tlousneEs,  wh.ich  the  ambitious  call,  and  the  ignorant 
helieve,  to  be  liberty. 

The  great  object,  then,  of  political  wisdom  in  fram- 
ing our  Constitution  waa  to  guard  against  licentious- 
ness, that  inbred  malady  of  democracies,  that  deforms 
their  infancy  with  gray  haira  and  decrepitude.     .     .     . 

The  Press,  however,  has  left  the  understanding  ol 
the  mass  of  men  just  where  it  found  it;  but,  by  sup- 
plying an  endless  stimulus  to  their  Imagination  and 
paaalons.  It  has  rendered  their  temper  and  habits  In- 
finitely worse,  it  has  inspired  Isr.oia.ace  wltli  presump- 
tion, so  that  those  who  caonct  be  ^liverned  by  reason 
are  no  longer  awed  by  authority.    .    .    . 

Whi'^  it  has  impaired  the  forc3  that  every  just  gov- 
ernment can  employ  in  sell-defenc).  it  has  Imparted 
to  its  enemies  the  result  of  that  wildfire,  that  blazes 
with  the  most  consuming  fierceness  on  attempting  to 
quen-^h  IL     ,     .     . 

It  Is  und»iibtedly  a  salutary  labour  to  A'.U^bs  among 
the  R--3=^ms  of  a  free  state,  as  far  as  the  thing  Is  pos- 
sible, =.  ;«st  knowledge  of  their  pubilck  affairs.  But 
the  diffienlty  of  this  task  is  augmtnted  exactly  in  pro 
portion  to  the  freedom  of  the  state;  (or  the  more  the 
citizens,  tC^  holder  and  more  profligate  will  be  their 
demagogues,  the  mort  iiumcrous  and  eccentrick  the 
popular  errours,  and  the  more  vehement  and  pertina- 
cious the  passions  that  defend  them. 

Yet,  as  if  there  were  neither  vice  nor  passion  in  the 
r.'crld,  one  of  the  louiic?'  of  our  bonata,  one  of  thf  dear- 
est of  all  the  tenets  of  our  creed  ia,  that  we  are  a  aov- 
ereiga     people — self-gOBerlted, — it    would     be     nearer    the 


truth  t^  bay,  self -conceited.  For  in  what  sense  la  It 
true,  that  any  people,  however  tree,  are  ee It-go vernedT 
It  they  have  In  fact  no  government,  but  such  as  com- 
ports with  their  ever  varying  and  often  Inordinate  de- 
slres,  then  It  is  anarchy:  it  it  counteracts  those  desirea, 
it  Is  compulsory.  The  individual  who  is  left  to  act 
according  to  hla  own  humour  is  not  governed  at  all; 
and  if  any  considerable  number,  and  eapeclaily  any 
combination  of  individuals,  find  or  can  place  them- 
selves in  this  situation,  then  the  society  la  no  longer 
free.  For  liberty  obviously  consists  In  the  salutary 
restraint  and  not  In  the  uncontrolled  Indulgence  of 
such  humours. 

The  republick  !b  a  creature  Of  fiction.  It  la  evsry- 
Ijody  in  fancy,  but  nobody  In  heart.  Love,  to  be  any- 
thing, must  be  select  and  exclusive. 

A  state  cuoeistlng  of  a  million  citizens  has  a  million 
Boverelgns,  each  of  whom  deteata  all  other  soTereigna 
but  his  own. 

Are  not  the  wandering  TartarH  or  Indian  hunters  at 
least  as  susceptible  of  patriotism  as  these  stragglers 
in  our  Western  forests,  and  infinitely  fonder  of  glory? 
It  ia  dilBcult  tu  conceive  of  a  country  which,  from  the 
manner  of  its  settlement  or  the  manifest  tendencies  of 
Its  politicks.  Is  more  destitute  or  more  Incapable  of 
being  inspired  with  political  virtue. 

Its  nature  ordains  that  its  next  change  ahall  be  into 
a.  military  despotism,  of  all  known  governments,  per- 
haps, the  most  prone  to  shift  Its  head,  and  the  slowest 
to  mend  its  vices.  The  reason  la  that  the  tyranny  of 
what  is  called  the  people,  and  that  by  the  sword,  both 
operate  aiike  to  debase  and  corrupt,  till  there  are 
neither  men  left  with  the  spirit  to  desire  liberty,  nor 
morals  with  the  power  to  sustain  justice.  l,lhe  the 
burning  pestilence  that  destroys  the  human  body, 
nothing  ean  subsist  by  its  dissolution  but  vennine. — 
FUher  Ames.  Works,  pp.  S33-il9. 

Jefferson  speaks  as  follows: 

"The  basife  of  our  governments  being  the  opinion  of 
the  people,  the  very  first  object  should  be  to  keep  that 
right:  and  were  It  left  to  me  to  decide  whether  we 
ahouW  have  a  government  without  newspapers,  or 
newspapers  without  a  government.  I  should  not  heal' 
tate  a  moment  to  prefer  the  latter.    But  I  BboM\4  infta.-B 
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that  every  man  should  recelTe  those  papers  and  ha 
capable  of  reading  them.  .  .  .  Among  [such  socie- 
ties] public  opinion  Is  in  the  place  ol  law,  and  restralne 
morals  as  powertuli?  aa  law  ever  did  anywhere.  .  ,  . 
Cherlah,  therefore,  the  epirit  of  our  people  and  keep 
alive  their  attention.  Do  not  be  too  eevere  upon  their 
errors,  but  restrain  them  by  enlightening  them.  If 
once  they  become  inattentive  to  the  public  affairs,  you 
and  I,  nod  Congress  and  A-Hsembliea,  Judgea,  and  Gov- 
tmovs,  shall  all  become  wolves."— ro  Edw.  Can-ington, 
Jfln.  17.  1787.    Works,  eol.  IV  (1S5S  ed.J. 

"I  liold  it  that  a  lltUe  rebellion  now  and  then  1b  a 
&ood  tnlng,  and  as  necessary  in  the  poiltlcal  world  as 
Storms  In  the  physical.  Unsuccessful  rebellions,  In- 
deed, generally  establish  the  encroachments  on  the 
rights  of  the  people  which  have  produced  them.  An 
observation  of  this  truth  should  render  honest  repub- 
lican governors  so  mild  in  their  punishment  if  rebel- 
lions as  not  to  discourage  them  too  much.  It  Is  a 
medicine  necessary  for  the  sound  health  of  govern- 
ment,"—ro  Madison,  Jan.  SO,  1787.  Works,  vol.  IV  (1853 
ed.}. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  How  does  Amea  regard  the  people?  2.  What  doea 
he  expect  to  become  of  democracies?  3.  How  would 
you  explain  his  feeltiig?  4.  Compare  his  ideas  with 
those  of  Jefferson.  5.  Did  Jefferson  tear  Utile  Inaur- 
rectlona?  B.  Why  not?  7.  Which  expressed  the  best 
doctrines? 
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CHAPTER  VI 

SLAVEKY  IN  THE   UNITED  STATES 

^  I. 

(~ijN  some  respects  this  has  been  tlie  must  in- 
'%  teresting,  as,  for  a  time,  it  was  the  most 
■"  important,  question  in  all  American  hie- 
torv.  The  great  tragedy  of  the  civil  war  earae 
from  it.  For  years  before  that  event  the  people 
of  the  north  and  those  of  the  south  were  unable 
to  understand  one  another.  It  may  be  that  thej 
did  not  try  as  hard  as  they  might,  yet  the  en- 
vironments had  become  so  diffei-ent  from  the 
existence  of  sectional  slavery  that  it  was  vt'ry 
diEQcult  for  the  jieople  to  see  things  from  the 
same  standpoints. 

It  will  not  do  to  suppose  the  civil  war  was 
wholly  due  to  slavery,  yet  that  it  furnished  the 
main  causes  I  believe  history  will  affirm. 
Neither  must  we  suppose  that  the  contest  was 
the  outcome  of  momeutary  hatred,  nor  that  one 
section  can  be  held  wholly  responsible  for  its 
terrible  devastation.  The  factors  had  been  in 
process  of  formation  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  The  whole  history  of  the  white  race  on 
this  continent  must  be  studied  to  understand 
the  problem  thoroughly.  The  soil,  climate,  and 
resulting  industries  played  an  important  part. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  thought  for  the 
■youth  of  to-day  to  grasp  is  that  the  two  sections 
were  equally  honest  in  their  views.  History,  1 
believe,  will  aiBrm,  nay,  has  afBrmed,  that  those 
who  fought  for  the  southern  view  were  wrong, 
and  that  the  north,  in  this  case,  stood  for  pro- 
gress and  an  advancing  civilization.  However, 
we  sh     ""     "Cognize  that   conditions  and   cir- 
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tumstanceB  to  a  great  dt-gree  determined  belief; 
we  should  do  justice  to  tUe  devotion,  the  sac- 
rifices, the  courage,  and  tlie  briilianej  with 
which  they  fought  for  a  mistaken  view.  It  is 
now  time  to  cement  the  bond  of  union,  to  look  to 
the  future,  to  Btudy  the  past  for  its  lessons,  but 
not  to  taunt  nor  to  condemn. 

In  a  general  way  we  may  note,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  about  four  gum'ral  [leilods  in  this  history. 
From  1619  to  1774,  the  period  of  planting.  Dur- 
ing these  years  the  queation  was  little  thought 
Bbout.  Very  few  saw  the  dangers.  It  was 
not  a  political  queation  at  all.  It  can  hardly 
be  aaid  to  have  come  into  the  field  of  ethics,  al- 
though a  few  here  and  there  began  to  question 
its  morality. 

From  1774  to  1808  there  was  a  marked  move- 
ment to  put  an  end  to  the  system.  This  force 
was  strongest  under  the  immediate  influence  of 
the  Revolution,  and  had  almost  entirely  iiaBa!.'d 
away  in  the  south  by  the  end  of  the  period. 
During  these  years  the  northern  states  freed 
themselves,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  sectional  contest.  The  almost,  if  not  quite, 
nnanimous  expression  of  opinion  during  the 
earlier,  at  least,  of  these  years  was  that  slavery 
was  an  evil  which  it  was  hoped  might  pass 
away. 

The  third  period  extended  from  1808  to  1844, 
and  was  marked  by  a  gradual  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  chance  for  the  system  to 
die  ont  of  itself.  Gradually  there  came  to  be  a 
recognition  that  the^  supposed  interests  of  the 
two  sections,  socially,  politically,  and  indus- 
trially were  opposed.  The  north  was  coming  to 
the  view  more  positively  (hat  Ihe  whole  system 
was  an  evil,  and  many  came  to  believe  it  a  sin 
for  which  all  must  answer,  On  the  other  hiind, 
the  south  ceased  to  be  apologists  for  iff  exist- 
,  eQce,  and  tinally  came  to  believe  almost  as  one 
Bian  that  it  was  "a  good — a  positive  good." 
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The  laat  period  was  that  of  contest.  It  began 
•B  a  political  issue,  and  euded  ia  a  physical 
struggle  such  as  the  world  had  perhaps  never 
Been  before.  Dui'ing  these  years  scarcely  a  tact 
in  American  politics  can  be  meutioued  which 
was  not  more  or  less  involved  with  the  aueation 
of  slavery. 

This  brief  outline  is  given,  not  because  it  is 
Btrictly  in  accordance  with  the  laboratory 
method,  bnt  because  in  the  brief  extracts  which 
I  can  give  not  enough  matter  can  be  presented 
to  suggest  the  classification.  A  study  of  the 
following  extracts  may  give  something  of  a 
chance  to  teat  the  truth  of  the  conclusions,  but 
they  will  hardly  be  full  enough  to  establish  their 
correctness. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  early  laws  of 
the  colonies  will  give  us  some  idea  of  the  state 
of  mind  which  must  have  been  back  of  the  laws: 

[1662.1  Aid  Itt  is  further  ordered  by  this  Courts  and 
the  authoritje  thereof,  that  all  Scotchmen,  Negroes, 
and  Indjane  Inhabltting  nith  or  servants  to  the  Eng- 
lish, from  the  age  of  sixteene  to  sixty  yearea,  shall  be 
enlisted.  .  .  . — Records  of  the  Colony  of  Mass.  Bay, 
vol.  rv,  part  I,  p.  86. 

E1680.]  Wm.  Seete,  Governor:  There  are  but  fewe 
servants  amongst  us,  and  lees  slaves,  not  above  30,  as 
we  Judge,  in  the  Colony. — Colonial  ticcoris  of  Conneeti- 
cult,  1678-1689,  p.  S98. 

[1723.]  Be  It  enacted  ...  If  any  negro  or  Indian 
servant  or  slave  shall  be  found  abroad  from  home  in 
the  night  season,  after  nine  of  the  clock,  without 
epecial  order  from  his  or  their  master  or  mistress,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  apprehend 
ftnd  secure  such  negro  or  Indian  servant  or  slave  so 
offending,  and  him  or  them  bring  before  the  next 
■saistant  or  Justice  of  peace.— J6id,  1717-172!},  p.  SOO. 

[1681.  Proposals  for  the  carrying  oa  of  the  Negroe'l 
Christianity.]  Now  concerning  the  Negroe'a,  .  .  . 
The  Urat  and  great  step  will  be  to  procure  .  .  . 
tbeir  Owners  consent,  as  being  supposed  to  be  averse 
thereto:     not  altogether,  as  Is  here  believed,  out  ot 
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Interest  .  .  .  ;  but  by  reason  ot  the  troable,  and 
the  landed  needlessness  or  the  Worb;  and  to  prevent 
all  danger  from  their  slaves  being  fumlBhr  with 
knowledge,  consequent,  tbe?  conceive  thereto.^-fiort, 
American  SUlorj)  Told  bg  ContcmporarUs,  tol.  I,  p.  8S9. 

.  .  .  Be  it  hereby  further  Declared  and  Enacted, 
by  and  with  the  Authority,  Advice,  and  Coneent  atorft- 
said,  That  no  Negro  or  Negroes,  by  receiving  the  Holy 
Sacrament  ol  Baptlem,  U  thereby  manumitted  or  set 
free,  nor  hath  any  Right  or  Title  to  Freedom  or  Manu- 
mleslon,  more  than  he  or  they  Iiad  before;  any  Law, 
Usage,  or  Custom  to  the  contrary  notwlthatanding. — 
Bettinff's  Statutes  of  Tiryinia,  1715,  eft.  H,  sec.  Si. 

Be  it  further  Enacted,  .  .  .  That  for  every  Negro 
Imported  Into  this  Province,  either  by  Land  or 
Water,  the  Importer  or  Importers  of  such  Negro  or 
Negroes  ehall  pay  unto  the  said  Naval  Officer  afor^; 
Baid,  the  Sum  of  Twenty  Shillings  gterllng  per  Poll 
.    .    .—Ibid,  1715,  eft.  36.  sec.  S. 

Be  It  therefore  Enacted,  .  .  .  ,  That  from  and 
after  the  End  of  thla  present  Session  of  Assembly,  No 
Negro,  or  Mulatto  Slave,  Free  Negro,  or  Mulatto  bom 
of  a  White  Woman,  during  hia  Time  of  Servitude  by 
Law,  ttT  any  Indian  Slave,  or  Free  Indian  Natives  of 
thla  or  the  neighboring  Provinces,  be  admitted  and 
received  ob  good  and  valid  Evidence  In  Law,  in  any 
Matter  or  Thing  whatsoever,  ....  wherein  any 
Christian  White  Pereou  Is  concerned. — Ibid,  1717,  ch. 
IS,  sec.  2, 

[1765.]  Be  It  Enacted,  ....  That  the  Juatlces  of 
the  several  and  respective  County  Courts  within  thla 
Province,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  impowered  and  re- 
quired  to  appoint  the  Constable  of  every 

Hundred,  where  the  said  Justices,  at  their  Discretion, 
shall  think  proper  and  expedient,  to  suppress  the  As- 
sembling and  tumultuous  Meeting  of  Negroes  and  other 
Slaves;     ,    .    .—Bening,' Statutes  of  Virginia. 

[1725.]  XI.  And  be  it  enacted  by  the  Authority 
aforesaid,  That  no  Master  or  MistresB  of  any  Negroe 
shall  hereafter,  for  any  Reward.  Sum  or  Sums  ot 
Money,  stipulatEd  and  agreed  upon  betwixt  them,  or 
upon  any  Pretence  whatsoever,  permit  or  suffer  his  or 
their  Negroes  to  ramble  abcui,  under  Pretence  of  get- 
ling  Worb,  nor  give  Liberty  to  their  Negroes  to  seek 
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their  own  Employ,  and  eo  go  to  work  at  their  owq 
WillB,  under  the  Penalty  of  Twenty  Shillings  for  every 
Buch  Offence. — Acts  of  Pcnimylcanla. 

[1792.]  V.  No  negro  or  multitto  shall  be  a  witnaaa, 
except  in  pleaa  of  the  Commonwealth  against  negroes 
or  muiattoea,  or  In  civil  pleas,  where  negroes  or  mulat- 
toes  alone  shall  be  parties. 

VI.  No  slave  shall  go  from  the  tenements  of  hia  mas- 
ter or  other  person  with  whom  he  lives,  without  a  pass, 
or  some  letter  or  token,  whereby  It  may  appear  that  he 
is  proceeding  by  authority  from  hia  master,  employer. 


XI.  Riots,  route,  unlawful  aseemblles,  trespasses  and 
Bedltious  speeches  by  a  siave  or  slaves,  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  stripes  .  .  . — Aeta  of  tht  General  AssemUy  of 
Pennsylvania,  Printed  by  A.  Davia,  113!i,  pp.  ISG.  197. 

[1793.]  II.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly, 
That  from  and  after  tlie  passing  of  this  act,  every  free 
negro  or  mulatto,  who  resides  in,  or  Is  employed  to 
labour  within  the  limits  of  any  city,  borough,  or  town, 
ehall  be  registered  aad  numbered  in  a  book  to  be  kept 
for  that  purpose  hy  the  clerk  of  the  said  city,  borough, 
or  town,  which  register  shall  specify  his  or  her  age, 
name,  colour  and  stature,  by  whom,  and  in  what  court 
the  said  negro  or  mulatto  was  emancipated,  or  that 
BUch  negro  or  mulatto  was  boru  free. — Ihiil,  p.  527. 

[1687,  New  Yorh.]  .  .  .  This  I  observe  Ihal  they 
take  no  care  of  the  conyersion  of  their  Slaves. — Eart, 
vol.  I,  p.  5-',S. 

[16E0,  New  Tork.]  Tbere  are,  also,  various  other 
negroes  in  this  country,  some  of  whom  have  been 
made  tree  for  their  long  service,  but  their  children  have 
remained  slaves,  though  it  is  contraiy  to  the  laws  of 
every  people  that  anyone  bom  ot  a  Christian  mother 
should  be  a  slave  "nd  be  compelled  to  remain  in  servi- 
tude.—/6  id,  p.  oXS. 

[Rev.  John  McDowell  saJd  In  I7S2  concerning  North 
Carolina] :  We  have  but  few  families  in  this  parish, 
but  of  the  best  in  the  province,  viz..  His  Excellency  the 
Governor,  His  Honor  the  President,  some  of  the  honor- 
able Council,  Col.  Dry,  the  Collector,  and  about  30 
other  good  families,  who  have  each  of  Ihem  great 
gangs  of  slaves.  We  have  in  all  about  200  families. — 
Cited  in  J.  ff.  U.  Studiea,   IS9I!,  p.  ID.3. 
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Every  freetnan  ol  Carolina  sball  have  abeoluto 
power  and  authority  over  negro  alavca  of  whai  opin- 
ion aiid  religion  whatsoever.— / 61  (J.  p.  87. 

Be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  any  master,  or  owner 
of  negroes,  or  slaves,  or  any  other  person  or  persona 
whatsoever  In  the  government  shall  permii  or  suffer 
any  negro  or  negroes  to  build  on  their  or  either  of 
their  lands  or  any  part  thereof  any  house  under  pre- 
tense of  a  meeting  house  upon  account  of  worship  oc 
upon  any  pretense  whatsoever,  and  shall  not  auppresa 
and  hinder  them,  he.  she,  or  they  so  offending  shall 
for  every  default  forfeit  or  pay  fifty  pounds,  one-halt 
towards  defraying  the  contingent  charges  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  other  to  him  or  them  that  shall  Gue  for 
the  same.—  Iblt,  p.  50. 

That  there  were  those  during  these  .years  who 
held  different  views  from  those  mil nif s^sted  In 
these  laws  may  be  seen  from  the  following  ex- 
tracts.    Jonathan  Edwards  the  younger  said: 

"To  hold  a  man  In  a  state  of  slavery,  is  to  be.  every 
day,  guilty  of  robbing  him  of  his  liberty,  or  of  man 
stealing." — Cited  in  Qoodell,  Slaver]/  and  Anti-Slavem, 
p.  23. 

The  town  meeting  of  Danbory,  Connecticnt, 
•  in  1774,  passed  the  following  resolution: 

"We  canaot  but  think  it  a  palpable  absurdity  so 
loudly  to  complain  of  attempts  to  Enslave  us  while  we 
are  actually  BnalavlBg  others." — American  Archives, 
ml.  I.  p.  1038. 

The  Friends,  in  their  annual  meetings,  give 
IS  their  views  in  the  following  resolutions: 

[1696,  Advised  the  members  to]  be  careful  not  to 
encourage  the  bringing  in  of  any  more  negroes,  and 
that  those  who  have  negroes  be  careful  of  them,  bring 
them  to  meetings,  have  meetings  with  them  in  their 
families,  restrain  them  from  loose  and  lewd  living,  aa 
much  as  in  them  lies,  and  from  rambling  abroad,  on 
First  days  or  other  times. 

[1774-]  All  members  concerned  in  importing,  sell- 
ing,   purchasing,    giving    or    transferring    npgroes    or 
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other  slaves,  or  otherwise  acting  In  such  a 
to  continue  them  in  slavery  beyoad  the  term  limited 
by  law  or  custom  [for  whites]  was  directed  to  he  es- 
cluded  £r.  membership  or  disowned. 

[177G,]  It  was  enacted  hy  ihPt  saine  meeting  That 
the  owners  of  slaves,  who  refuse^;  to  execute  proper  in- 
struments for  giving  them  their  freedom,  were  to  be 
disowned  illiewiae. — Ooodell,  pp.  35,  S6. 

In  the  Virginia  convention  of  1774  to  chooae 
delegates  to  the  Philadelphia  convention.  Jeffec- 
son  laid  before  it  an  exposition  of  the  lights  of 
British  America.     A  part  was  as  follows: 

The  abolition  of  domestic  slavery  is  the  great  object 
of  desire  in  those  colonies  where  It  was  unhappiEy 
introduced  in  their  infant  state.  But  previous  to  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  slaves,  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
clude all  further  importations  from  Africa;  Yet  our 
repeated  attempts  to  effect  this  by  prohibitions,  and 
by  imposing  duties  which  might  amount  to  a  prohibi- 
tion, have  been  hitbei'to  defeated  by  his  Majesty's 
negative;  Thus  preferring  the  immediate  advantage 
of  a  few  African  [British]  corsairs,  to  the  lasting  in- 
terests of  the  American  States,  and  to  the  rights  of 
human  nature  deeply  wounded  by  this  infamous  prac- 
tice.—Jeff  ei-son.  Works,  vol.  I  (FordJ,  p.  UO- 

The  convention  actually 

Resolved,  We  will  neither  ourselves  import  nor  pur- 
chase any  slave  or  slaves  Imported  by  any  other  per- 
son after  the  1st  day  of  November  next  [1774],  either 
from  Africa,  the  W.  Indies,  or  any  other  place.— J6.,  p. 

Bsr. 

The  North  Carolina  I'rovincial  Convention  of 
the  same  year 

Resolved,  That  we  will  not  import  any  slave  or 
slaves,  or  purchase  any  slave  or  slaves  imported  or 
brought  into  the  province  by  others,  from  any  part 
of  the  world  after  the  first  day  of  Nov.  next.~/6.,  p. 
755. 

Thf'  first  General  Congress,  in  1774,  pa.ssed  thn 
following  Articles  of  Association: 

We  do.  for  ourselves  and  the  inhabltantg  of  the  sev- 


ecal  Colonies  whom  we  represent,  flrmly  agree  and 
associate,  as  follows:     .    .    . 

2.  We  will  neither  import  nor  purchase,  any  slave 
Imported  after  the  flrst  day  of  December  aent;  after 
which  time,  we  will  wholly  discontinue  the  slave  trade, 
and  will  neither  be  concerned  iu  it  ourselves,  nor  will 
we  hire  our  vessels,  nor  sell  our  commodities  or  manu- 
factures, to  those  who  are  concerned  in  it. 

11.  That  a  committee  be  chosen  in  every  county, 
city,  and  town,  by  those  who  are  quallfled  to  vote  for 
representatives  in  the  legislature,  whose  buslneBs  it 
shall  be  attentively  to  observe  the  conduct  of  all  per- 
sons touching  this  assoclationi  and  when  It  shall  be 
made  to  appear,  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  majority  of 
any  such  committee,  thiit  any  person  within  the  limits 
of  their  appointment  has  violated  this  association,  that 
such  majority  do  forthwith  cause  the  truth  of  the  case 
to  be  published  in  the  gazette;  to  the  end,  that  all  such 
foes  to  the  rights  of  British-America  may  be  publicly 
known  and  universally  contemned  as  the  enemies  of 
American  liberty;  and  thenceforth  we  respeoLlveSy  will 
break  oft  all  dealings  with  him  or  her. 

14.  And  we  do  further  agree  and  resolve  that  wa 
will  have  no  trade,  commerce,  dealings  or  Intercourse 
whatsoever,  with  any  colony  or  province.  In  N.  Amer., 
which  shall  not  accede  to  or  who  shall  hereafter  vio- 
late this  association,  but  will  hold  them  as  unworthy 
of  the  rights  of  freemen  and  as  inimical  to  the  liber- 
ties of  this  country.^./oKniaJ  of  Congress,  vol.  I,  £3  {. 

The  representatives  of  the  Darien  district,  in 
Georgia,  in  1775,  reeolved: 

"To  show  the  world  that  we  are  not  influenced  by 
any  contracted  or  interested  motives,  but  a  general 
philanthropy  for  all  mankind,  of  whatever  climate, 
language,  or  complexion,  we  hereby  declare  our  dis- 
approbation and  abhorrence  of  the  unnatural  practice 
oi  slavery  In  America  (however  the  uncuitivateil  state 
ol  our  country,  or  other  specious  arguments  may  plead 
for  It,)  a  practice  founded  in  injustice  and  cruelty. 
Mid  highly  dangerous  to  oar  liherties  (as  well  as  lives,) 
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debasing  part  of  our  fellow-creature  a  below  men.  and 
corruptiBg  Ihe  virtue  and  morala  oC  rest,  and  ia  laying 
the  basis  of  tbat  liberty  we  contend  tor,  (and  which 
we  pray  the  Almighty  to  continue  to  the  latest  poB- 
terity,)  upon  a  very  wrong  foundation.  We,  there- 
fore, Resolve,  at  all  times  to  use  our  utmost  endeavors 
(or  the  raanumisaion  of  our  alavea  in  this  colony,  upon 
the  most  safe  and  equitable  footing  for  the  master  and 
themselvea," — Am.  Archives,  vol.  I,  p.  1136. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  as  originally 
drafted  contained  the  following  clause: 
he  baa  waged  cruel  war  against  buman  nature  itself, 
violating  It'e  moat  sacred  rights  of  life  &  liberty  In  the 
persons  of  a.  distant  people  who  never  offended  him, 
captivating  &  carrying  them  into  slavery  In  another 
hemisphere,  or  to  incur  miserable  death  In  their  trans- 
portation thither,  this  piratical  warfare,  the  oppro- 
brium of  infidel  powers,  la  the  warfare  of  the  Christian 
king  of  Great  Britain  determined  to  keep  open  a  mar- 
ket where  MEN  should  be  bought  &  sold  he  baa  prosti- 
tuted bis  negative  for  suppressing  every  legislative 
attempt  to  prohibit  or  to  restrain  this  execrable  conv- 
mereet  and  tbat  this  assemblage  of  horrors  might 
want  no  fact  of  distingulabed  die,  he  is  now  exciting 
those  very  people  to  rise  In  arms  among  ua,  and  to 
purchase  that  liberty  of  which  he  has  deprived  them, 
by  murdering  the  people  upon  whom  he  also  obtruded 
them:  thus  paying  oft  former  crimes  committed 
against  the  liberlirs  of  one  people,  with  crimes  which 
he  urges  them  to  commit  against  the  lives  of  another. 
— Jefferson,  Works,  vol.  II  (Ford),  p.  BI,  FacsimllF, 

Jeffereon's  draft  of  the  Ordinance  of  1784  for 
the  government  of  the  toiTitories  of  the  Uaited 
Btatea  contained  this  clause  in  relation  to  bIet- 
ery; 

After  the  year  1800  of  the  Christian  era  there  shall 
be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  Servitude  in  any 
of  the  said  States,  otherwise  than  In  punishment  of 
crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  convicted 
to  be  personally  gu'lty. 

The  Ordinance  of  1787,  which  provided  for  the 


governmeiit  of  the  northwest  territory,  Lad  this 
provision  in  regard  to  tlie  subject  under  eon- 
BideratioQ : 

Art.  VI.  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  iovolun- 
tary  eervltude  In  the  said  territory,  otherwise  than  in 
punishment  ot  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have 
been  duly  convicted;     ,    .    . 

Jefferson,  in  his  "Notes  on  Virginia,"  in 
1782,  disciiasea  the  subject  as  follows: 

"There  must  doubLless  be  an  unhappy  Influence  on 
the  manners  ot  our  people  produced  hy  the  existence 
of  aiavery  among  us.  The  whole  commerce  between 
master  and  slave  is  a  perpetaal  exercise  ol  the  most 
boisterous  passions,  the  moBt  unremitting  despotism, 
on  the  one  part,  and  degrading  submissions  on  the 
other.  Our  children  see  this,  and  learn  to  imitate  it; 
for  man  is  an  imitative  animal.  ...  It  a  parent 
could  find  no  motive  either  In  his  philanthropy  or  his 
self-love  for  restraining  the  Intemperance  ot  pK^aion 
towards  his  slave,  it  should  always  be  a  sufflcient  one 
that  his  child  Is  present.  But  generally  It  is  not  suf- 
ficient. The  parent  storms,  the  child  looks  on,  catches 
the  lineaments  of  wrath,  puts  on  the  same  airs  in  the 
circle  of  smaller  slaves,  gives  a  loose  to  the  worst  of 
passions,  and  thus  nursed,  educated,  and  daily  es- 
erclsed  in  tyranny,  cannot  hut  be  stamped  by  It 
with  odious  peculiarities.  The  man  must  be  a  prodigy 
who  can  retain  his  manners  and  morals  undepraved 
by  such  circumstances.  And  with  what  execration 
should  the  Btaleeman  be  loaded,  who,  permitting  one- 
half  of  the  citizens  thus  to  trample  on  the  rights  of 
the  other,  transforms  those  into  despots,  and  these 
Into  enemies,  destroys  the  morals  of  the  one  and  the 
amor  poiHtc   of   the  other!     .  With   the   morals 

ol  the  people  their  industry  also  is  destroyed.  .  , 
And  can  the  liberties  of  a.  nation  be  'Jiought  secure, 
when  we  have  removed  their  only  firm  basis,  a  con- 
viction In  the  minds  of  the  people  that  these  liberties 
are  of  the  gift  of  God?  That  they  are  not  to  be  vio- 
tated  but  with  His  wrath?  Indeed,  I  tremble  for  my 
country  when  I  reflect  that  God  is  just;  that  His  Jus- 
ace  cannot  sleep  forever;    that  considering  numbers. 
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nature,  and  nUuml  means  oaly,  a.  revolution  of  the 
wheel  of  Fortune,  an  exchange  of  eituation,  is  among 
possible  events;  that  It  may  become  probable  by 
aupernatural  interterence!  Tlie  Almighty  haa  no  at- 
tribute which  can  take  side  with  us  in  such  a  contest." 
—Works,  vol.  Ill  (Ford),  pp.  266-7. 

The  following  letters  from  Jefiferson  will  show 
how  he  felt  in  regard  to  the  institution  of  slav- 
ery: 

To  Dk.  Pkiob,  encouraging  Mm  and  praiaing 

the  spirit  of  a  pamphlet  against  slavery,  1785: 

Southward  of  the  Cheaapeak  it  will  And  but  few 
readers  concurring  with  it  in  sentiment  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery.  From  the  mouth  to  the  head  of  the 
Chesapeak,  the  bulk  of  the  people  will  approve  It  in 
theory,  and  It  will  find  a  reputable  minority  ready  to 
Rccept  It  in  practice,  a  minority  which  tor  weight  and 
worth  of  character  preponderates  against  the  greatest 
number,  who  have  not  the  courage  to  divest  their 
families  of  a  property  which  however  Iceepa  their  con- 
Bclonce  unquiet.  Northward  of  the  Cheaapeak  you 
may  find  here  and  there  an  opponent  to  your  doctrine 
or  you  may  find  here  and  there  a  robber  and  a  mur- 
derer, but  in  no  greater  number.  ...  In  a  few 
years  there  will  be  no  slaves  Northward  of  Maryland. 
In  Maryland  I  do  not  And  Buch  a  diaposition  to  begin 
the  redress  of  this  enormity  aa  in  Virginia.  This  is 
the  next  state  to  whicli  we  may  turn  our  eyes  for  the 
Intereatlng  spectacle  ol  Justice  in  conflict  with  avarice 
and  oppreseioa. — IForits,  vol.  lY  (Fori}},  pp.  8S-S. 

To  M.  DB  Mkdstier,  January  24,  1786: 
I  conjecture  there  are  650,000  negroes  in  the  5  South- 
ernmost states,  and  not  60,000  In  the  rest.  In  most  of 
these  latter  effectual  measures  have  been  taken  for 
their  future  emancipation.  In  the  former,  nothing  la 
done  toward  that.  The  disposition  to  emancipate  them 
Is  atrongest  in  Virginia.  Those  who  desire  It,  (onn, 
as  yet,  the  minority  of  the  whole  state,  but  it  bears  a 
respectable  proportion  to  the  whole  in  numbers  and 
weight  of  character,  and  is  continually  recruiting  b 
the  addition  of  nearly  the  whole  oI  the  young  men 
as  fast  as  tbey  come  Into  public  life.    I  flatter  myself 
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It  will  tafee  place  there  at  some  period  frf  time  not  very 
distant.  In  Maryland  and  N.  Carolina  a  very  tew  are 
disposed  to  emancipate.  In  S.  Carolina  and  Georgia 
not  the  smallest  aymptoma  of  It,  but,  on  the  contrary 
these  2  states  and  N,  Carolina  continue  importations 
of  negroes. — Ibid,  pp.  1.^5-6. 

To  M.  DH  Meustieh,  1786: 

What  a  Btupendoua,  what  aa  incomprehensible  ma- 
chine! Who  can  endure  toll,  famine,  stripes,  impris- 
onment and  death  Itself  in  vindication  of  his  own  lib- 
erty, and  the  next  moment  be  deaf  to  all  those 
motives  whose  power  supported  him  thro'  his  trial,  and 
Inflict  on  his  fellow  men  a  bondage,  one  hour  of  which 
1b  fraught  with  more  misery  than  ages  ot  that  which 
he  rose  In  rebellion  to  oppose.  But  we  must  await 
with  patience  the  workings  of  an  overruling  provi- 
dence. I  hope  that  that  is  preparing  the  deliverance 
or  these,  our  suffering  brethren.  When  the  measure 
Ot  their  tears  shall  be  full,  when  their  groans  shall 
have  Involved  heaven  itself  in  darkness,  doubtless  a 
God  of  justice  will  awaken  to  their  distress,  and  by 
diffusing  light  and  liberality  among  their  oppressors, 
or  at  length  by  hia  exterminating  thunder,  manifest 
his  attention  to  the  things  of  this  world,  and  that  they 
are  not  left  to  the  guidance  of  a  blind  fatality."— /bid, 
p.  185. 

To  St.  Qbobgb  Tockhb,  August  28, 1797, 
[aubscribes  to  emancipation],  and  to  the  mode  of 
emancipation,  I  am  aatisfled  that  that  must  be  a  mat- 
tor  of  compromise  between  the  paasioua,  the  preju- 
dices, and  the  real  difficulties  which  will  each  have 
their  weight  in  that  operation.  Perhaps  the  first  chap- 
ter of  this  history,  which  has  begun  in  St.  Domingo 
.  .  .  may  prepare  our  minda  for  a  peaceable  ac- 
comodation between  Justice,  policy  and  necessity;  and 
furnish  an  answer  to  the  difficult  ijuestion,  whither 
shall  the  colored  emigrants  go?  and  the  sooner  we 
put  some  plan  underway,  the  greater  hope  there  ia 
that  it  may  he  permitted  to  proceed  peaceably  to  it's 
ultimate  effect.  But  if  something  is  not  done  and  soon 
done,  we  shall  he  tlie  murderers  ol  our  own  ohildren. — 
Ibid,  vol.  Til,  pp.  167-3. 
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To  Kdward  Coleb,  1814: 

[His  views]  have  long  since  been  In  possessioii  ol 
the  public,  and  time  has  only  served  to  give  them 
stronger  proof.  The  love  of  justice  and  the  Iqv6  of 
country  plead  equally  the  cause  of  these  people,  and 
It  Is  a  mortal  reproach  to  us  that  they  should  have 
pleaded  so  long  Id  vain.  .  .  .  The  hour  of  emanci- 
pation is  advancing  in  the  march  oE  time.  It  Will  come 
and  whether  brought  on  by  the  generous  energy  of 
our  own  minds  or  by  the  bloody  process  of  St.  Do- 
mingo ...  Is  a  leaf  In  our  history  not  yet  turned 
over,  ...  I  have  seen  no  propo.'iliion  so  expedient, 
on  the  whole,  as  that  of  emani 


Washington  speaks  in  no  uncertain  words  in 
regard  to  his  desires  and  intentions: 

To  ROBT.  Morris,  April  12,  1786: 

1  can  only  say  that  there  is  not  a  man  living  who 
wishes  more  sincerely  than  I  do  to  see  a  plan  adopted 
tor  the  aboiition  of  it  [slavery];  but  thereia  only  one 
proper  and  effectual  mode  in  which  it  can  be  accom- 
plished, and  that  ia  by  legislative  authority;  and  this, 
so  far  as  my  suffrage  will  go,  shall  never  be  wanting. — 
Works,  vol.  IX  (Sparks),  p.  US. 

To  John  F.  Meucek,  September  9,  1786: 
!  never  mean,  unleas  some  particular  circumstances 
sbould  compel  me  to  It,  to  possess  another  slave  by 
purchase,  It  being  among  my  first  wishes  to  see  scHne 
plan  adopted,  by  which  slavery  in  this  country  may  be 
abolished  by  law. — [6.,  p.  — , 

Washington,  by  his  will,  freed  all  his  slaves. 

William  Pinckney,  in  Maryland  House  of 
Delegates,  1789,  says: 

Iniquitous  and  most  dishonorable  to  Maryland,  la 
that  dreary  system  of  partial  bondage  which  her  laws 
have  hitherto  supported  with  a  solicitude  worthy  of 
a  better  object  and  her  citizens,  by  their  practice, 
countenanced.  Pounded  In  a  disgraceful  traffic,  to 
which  the  present  country  lent  its  fo,=tering  aid.  from 
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of  iaterest,  but  which  even  etae  would  have  dig- 
dalned  to  encourage,  had  England  been  the  destined 
mart  of  such  Inhuman  mercbandize,  Jta  continuance  la 
as  shamelul  as  its  origin.— EifioCs  Debates,  vol.  —.  p.  —. 

John  Jay  says: 

Till  America  cornea  into  this  measure  [aboiltlonl 
her  progress  to  Heaven  will  be  Impioufi.  This  Is  a 
strong  expression  but  it  is  Just.  I  believe  that  God 
IB  juat,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  maxim  in  His,  aa  In 
other  courts,  that  those  who  ask  equit?  ought  to  do  It 
—Letlet-  from  Spain,  1780,  QoodeU,  p.  SO. 
THE    SLAVE    COUFROMISES    IN    THE    CONaTITDTlON, 

Representatives  and  direct  Taxes  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  States  which  may  be  in- 
cluded within  this  Union,  according  to  their  respective 
numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the 
whole  Number  o/  free  Persons,  including  those  traund 
to  Service  for  a.  Term  of  Tears,  ,  .  .  three-flfth 
of  ail  other  PeraoiiB.— r/w  Constitution,  art,  I,  sec.  2, 
el.  S. 

On  the  above  article  of  the  Constitution  a  long 
debate  tools  place  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. Various  opinions  in  regard  to  Its  merits 
were  expressed  by  tbe  membei'S  of  the  conven- 
tion. The  following  extracts  will  well  illustrate 
the  general  trend  of  the  debate. 

GEBRi  (Mass.)  ;  Why  should  the  blacha,  who  were 
property  in  the  South,  be  In  the  rule  of  representation 
more  than  the  cattle  and  horses  in  the  North? 

PiHCKNEY  (S.  C):  .  .  ,  He  thought  the  blacks 
ought  to  stand  on  an  equality  with  the  whites;  but 
would  agree  to  the  ratio  settled  by  Congress. 

Butler  (3.  C.)  insisted  that  the  labor  of  a  slave  in 
South  Carolina  was  aa  productive  and  valuable  aa  that 
of  a  free  man  in  Massachusetts;  that  as  wealth  was  the 
great  means  of  defence  and  utility  to  the  nation,  the? 
were  equally  valuable  to  it  with  freemen;  and  that 
conaequently  an  equal  representation  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed for  them  in  a  government  which  was  instituted 
principally  for  the  protection  of  property,  and  waa 
Itself  to  he  aupported  by  property. 
10 
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Wilson  (Pa.)  did  not  well  see  on  what  principle  tlis 
admission  of  blacks  in  the  proportion  of  three-fifths 
could  be  ezplai&ed.  Are  they  admitted  as  citizens — 
then  why  not  admitted  on  an  equality  with  white 
citizens?  Are  they  admitted  as  property — ^then  why 
not  all  other  property?    .    .    . 

Randolph  (Va.)  :  He  urged  strenuously  that  express 
security  ought  to  be  provided  for  including  slaves  in 
the  ratio  of  representation.  He  lamented  that  such  a 
species  of  property  existed.  But  as  it  did  exist,  the 
holders  of  it  would  require  this  security.  It  was  per- 
ceived that  the  design  was  entertained  by  some  of  ex- 
cluding slaves  altogether;  the  Legislature  therefore 
ought  not  to  be  left  at  liberty. 

PiNOKNEY  (S.  C.)  reminded  the  committee  that  if  the 
convention  should  fail  to  insert  some  security  to  the 
Southern  States  against  an  emancipation  of  slaves, 
...  he  should  be  bound  by  duty  to  his  state  to  vote 
against  their  report 

RoGEB  Sherman  (Conn.)  did  not  regard  the  admis- 
sion of  the  negroes  into  the  ratio  of  representation,  as 
liable  to  such  insuperable  objections.  It  was  the  free- 
men of  the  Southern  States  who  were,  in  fact,  to  be 
represented  according  to  the  taxes  paid  by  them,  and 
the  negroes  are  only  included  in  the  estimate  of  the 
taxes.  .  .  . — The  Madison  Papers,  pp.  148,  502,  324, 
SS2,  SS6,  418,  4S0, 

The  Migration  or  Importation  of  such  Persons  as 
any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to 
admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior 
to  the  Tear  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  but 
a  Tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  Importation, 
not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  Person.— T/ie  Con- 
Btitution,  art.  I,  sec.  9,  cl.  1. 

On  this  clause  again  a  long  debate  ensued : 

RuTLEDOE  (S.  C):  .  .  .  Religion  and  humanity 
had  nothing  to  do  with  this  question.  Interest  alone  ia 
the  governing  principle  with  nations.  The  true  ques- 
tion at  present  is,  whether  the  Southern  States  shall 
or  shall  not  be  parties  to  the  Union.  If  the  Northern 
States  consult  their  interest,  they  will  not  oppose  the 
increase  of  Slaves,  which  will  increase  the  commodi- 
ties of  which  they  will  have  become  the  carriers. 
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Bllsworth  (Cokn.)  was  for  leaving  the  clause  as  11 
atanda.  Let  every  State  import  what  It  pleases.  Th« 
morality  or  wisdom  of  slavery  are  consi derations  be- 
longing to  tlie  States  themselves.  What  enriches  a 
part  enriches  the  whole,  and  the  States  axe  the  beat 
Judges  ol  their  particular  interests. 

PiNCKNCY  (S.  Or  South  Carolina  caa  never  receive 
Uie  plan  It  It  prohibits  the  slave  trade. 

Shkiuian  (Conn.J  :  He  disapproved  of  the  slave 
trade,  yet  as  the  States  were  now  possessed  of  the 
right  to  import  slaves,  and  as  the  public  good  did  not 
require  It  to  be  taken  from  them  ...  he  thoueht 
It  beat  to  leave  the  matter  as  we  find  it.  He  observed 
that  the  abolition  of  slavery  seemed  to  be  going  on  In 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  good  sense  of  tbe  sev- 
eral States  would  probably  by  degrees  complete  it,    .    . 

Mason  (Va.):  This  infamous  traffic  originated  In 
the  avarice  of  British  merchants.  .  .  .  The  evil  of 
having  staves  was  experienced  during  the  late  war, 
.  .  .  Maryland  and  Virginia  bad  already  prohibited 
the  importation  of  slaves.  .  .  .  All  this  would  be 
lo  vain,  if  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  he  at  liberty  to 
Import.  .  .  .  Tbe  Western  people  are  already  call- 
ing out  for  staves  for  Uieir  new  lands;  and  will  fill 
that  country  with  slaves,  if  they  can  be  got  through 
South  Carolina  aiid  Georgia.     .    .     . 

Baldwin  (Ga.)  :  .  .  .  Georgia  could  not  give  up 
this  one  of  her  favorite  prerogatives.  If  left  to  heraelf 
she  may  probably  put  a  stop  to  the  evit.    .    .    . 

W11.T.IAMSON  {N.  C):  .  ,  He  thought  the  Southern 
States  could  not  be  members  ol  the  Union  if  the  clause 
should  be  rejected. 

KiNQ  (Mabb.);  If  Southern  States  would  not  con- 
federate with  the  tax  on  slavea  imported,  bo  ho  thought 
Northern  would  not  If  this  clause  were  omitted. 

Rdtledok  (S.  C);  If  the  convention  thinks  North 
Carolin*.  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  will  ever  agree 
to  the  plan,  unless  their  right  to  import  be  untouched, 
the  expectation  is  vain.  The  people  of  those  States 
will  never  be  such  fools  aa  to  give  up  ao  important  an 
lnt«*eat. 

Uactboit  (Va-);  Twenty  years  will  produce  all  tha 
mischief  that  can  be  apprehended  from  the  liberty  to 
Import  alavea.    So  long  a  time  will  be  more  fllelio\ias%p 
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ble  to  the  American  character  than  to  say  nothing 
about  It  In  the  constitution.    .    .    . 

He  thought  It  wrong  to  admit  in  the  constitution  the 
idea  that  there  could  be  property  in  men. — T)ie  MoJisoit 
Papers,  pp.  577.  578,  SSI.  582,  flOS,  610. 

A  few  extracts  from  spei^clies  made  in  the 
State  conveDfions  to  consider  tlie  adoption  of 
the  constitntion  throw  still  more  light  on  the 
views  prevailing  at  the  time. 

Jas.  Wilson  (Pa.): 

I  consider  this  clause  as  laying  the  toundatlon  for 
banishing  slavery  out  of  this  country;  and  though  the 
period  la  more  distant  than  I  could  wish  It,  it  will  pro- 
duce the  same  kind,  gradual  change  as  was  produced 
in  Pennsylvania.  .  .  ,  The  flew  States  which  are  to 
be  formed  will  be  under  the  control  of  Congress  in  this 
particular,  and  slavery  will  never  be  introduced 
among  them.— BHiof  s  Debates,  vol.  II,  p.  {53. 

Gen.  Heath  (Mass.): 

The  migration  or  importation,  etc.,  is  confined  to 
the  States  now  existing  only;  new  States  cannot  claim 
It,  Congress  by  their  ordinance  tor  erecting  new 
States  some  time  since,  declared  that  the  new  States 
shall  be  republican,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  slavery 
Id  them. — /6.,  vol.  II,  p.  115. 

Johnson  (Va.): 

They  tell  us  tbey  see  a  progressive  danger  of  bring- 
ing about  emancipation.  The  principle  has  begun 
since  the  Revolution.  Let  us  do  what  we  will.  It  will 
come  round.  Slavery  has  been  the  foundation  of  much 
ot  that  rapacity  and  dissipation  which  have  been  eo 
much  disseminated  among  our  countrymen.  If  It  were 
totally  abolished,  it  would  do  much  go.^d.— /6.,  col  III, 
pp.  6-i8. 

GovB.  Randolph  (Va.): 

I  bose  there  are  none  here  who,  .  .  .  will  ad- 
vance an  objection  dishonorable  to  ViTglnla,  that,  at 
the  moment  they  are  receiving  the  rights  of  their  clti- 
eens,  there  Is  a  spark  of  hope  that  those  unfortunate 
men  now  held  in  bondage  may,  by  the  operation  ot  the 
general  government,  be  made  free.— 16.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  538. 
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Patrick  Hbnht  (Va.) 
[argued  for]  the  power  of  Congress  ...  to  abol- 
iBh  slavery  In  the  States.  Another  thing  will  cod- 
tribute  to  bring  this  event  about.  Slavery  is  dB-taated. 
We  Ceel  Us  effects.  We  deplore  It  with  all  the  pity  ol 
humanity.— /6,  vol.  III.  p.  i63. 

On  the  preaeDtation  of  the  Quaker  memorial 
on  slave  trade  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
March,  1700,  Jackson  (Ga.),  said: 

The  situation  ol  the  slaves  here,  their  situation  in 
their  native  states,  and  the  disposal  of  tbem  in  case 
of  emancipation,  should  be  coDsidered.  That  slavei'y 
was  an  evil  habit  he  did  not  mean  to  controvert;  but 
that  habit  was  already  established,  and  there  were 
peculiar  situations  in  countries  which  rendered  thai 
habit  necessary.  Such  situations  the  states  ol  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  were  in:  large  tracts  of  the  most 
fertile  lands  on  the  continent  remained  uncultivated 
(or  the  want  of  population.  It  was  frequently  ad- 
vanced on  the  floor  of  Congress  how  unhealthy  those 
climates  were,  and  how  impossible  it  was  Cor  northern 
constitutions  to  exist  there.  What,  he  asked,  is  to 
be  done  with  this  uncultivated  territory?  Is  it  to  re- 
main a  waste?  Is  the  rice  trade  to  be  banished  from 
our  coaats?  Are  Congress  willing  to  deprive  them- 
selves of  the  revenue  arising  from  that  trade,  and  which 
IB  daily  increasing,  and  to  throw  this  great  advantage 
In  the  hands  of  other  countries?  .  .  .^Aiinata,  vol. 
II,  pp.  1197-lSOS. 

Eight  years  later  the  territory  of  Mississippi 
was  organized:  On  motion  to  strike  out  the 
clause  protecting  slavery  in  the  territory,  Mb. 
Harpbr  (S.  C),  said: 

In  the  Northwest  Territory  the  regulation  forbidding 
slavery  was  a  very  proper  oift,  as  the  people  inhabiting 
that  part  of  the  country  were  from  parts  where  slavery 
did  not  prevail,  and  they  had  of  course  no  slavea 
amongst  them;  hut  in  the  MIea.  Territory  .  .  that 
1  Bpecles  of  property  already  exists,  and  persons  emigrat- 
I  tag  there  from  the  Southern  States  would  cajry  with 
tbem  property  of  this  Itind.    To  agree  to  such  a  propo- 
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Bltlon  would,  therefore,  be  a.  decree  of  baniahment  to 
all  the  persoDS  settled  tbere  and  of  exclusion  to  all 
those  intending  to  go  there  ...  It  struct  at  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  people. — Berton's  Debates, 
vol.  II.  p.  ZU  f. 

Mk.  Varndm  (Mass.) 
thought  the  high-price  of  lands  In  the  N.  W.  Terri- 
tory was  due  to  the  absence  of  slavei'y  "and  If  the 
Southern  States  could  get  clear  of  their  slaves,  the 
price  of  their  land  would  immediately  rise," — lb.,  p. 
£21  f. 

Me  Giles  (Va.) 
thought  that  If  the  slaves  of  the  Southern  States  were 
permitted  to  go  Into  this  Western  country,  by  lessen- 
ing the  number  in  those  States,  and  spreading  them 
over  a  large  surface  of  country  there  would  be  a  greater 
probability    of   amelioratins    their   condltion.~ib.,    p. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  Arliaiiaas 
as  a  territory,  in  1819,  a  long  and  bitter  debate 
took  place.    These  exti-acts  sliow  the  spitit: 

Walker  (N.  C): 

Shall  they  [the  South]  be  proacrlbed  and  prohibited 
from  taking  their  slaves?  Sir,  If  so,  your  land  will  be 
an  uncultivated  waste — a  fruitless  soil;  it  la  further 
south  than  the  35th  degree  of  latitude,  a  low  and  warm 
country,  that  will  not  support  a  laboring  wliite  popula- 
tion. 

Slavery  la  an  evil  we  have  long  deplored  but  cannot 
cure;  It  was  entailed  upon  us  by  our  ancestors;  it  was 
not  our  original  sin,  and  we  cannot,  In  our  present  ■ 
situation,  release  ourselves  from  the  embarrassment; 
and,  as  it  is  an  evi!,  the  rnore  diffusive,  the  lighter  It 
will  be  felt,  and  the  wider  it  is  extended  the  more  equal 
the  proportion  of  inconvenience.— A  »i  no  is,  col.  XXXIP, 
p.  1236, 

MoLanb  (Delaware): 

Tho  fixing  of  a  line  on  the  West  of  the  Miss,,  north 
9t  which  slavery  should  not  be  tolerated  had   always 
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been  with  bim  a  favorite  policy,  and  he  hoped  the  day 
was  not  distant  when  upon  principles  of  fair  compro- 
mlae  It  might  conatitutionally  be  effected. 

II  we  meet  upon  principles  of  reciprocity  we  cannot 
fail  to  do  juBtlce  to  all.  It  has  already  been  avowed 
hy  gentlemen  .  .  .  from  the  South  and  the  West 
that  they  will  agree  upon  a  line  which  shall  divide  tiie 
Blaveholding  from  the  non-slavehijldlng  etates.  It  Is 
this  proposition  I  am  anxious  to  effect;  but  I  wish  to 
effect  It  by  some  compact  which  shall  be  binding  upon 
all  parties,  and  all  BUbseguent  legislatures;  which  can- 
not be  changed  and  will  not  fluctuate  with  the  dlver- 
sity  of  feeling  and  of  Eentlment  to  which  this  Empire 
In  Its  course  must  be  destined.— /6,.  p.  1£87  /. 

The  MiBBOuri  queatiou,  and  line  of  36°  30', 
1819-'3L 

Bbid  (Oa.): 

Slaveif  IS  "an  unnatural  slate;  a  dark  cloud  wliioh 
obscures  half  the  lustre  of  our  free  institutions!  But 
it  Is  a  fixed  evil  which  we  can  only  alleviate.  Are  we 
called  upon  to  emancipate  our  slaves?  I  anewer,  their 
welfare — the  safety  of  our  citizens,  forbid  it.'*— A  una  is, 
vol.  XXXr,  p.  1024. 

If  you  remain  inexorable;  If  you  persist  in  refusing 
the  humble,  the  decent,  the  reasonable  prayer  of  Mis- 
Bouri,  is  there  no  danger  that  her  resistance  will  rise 
In  proportion  to  your  oppression?  Sir,  the  firebrand, 
which  Is  even  now  cast  into  your  society  will  require 
blood — ay;  and  the  blood  of  freemen — lor  its  quench- 
ing. Your  Union  shall  tremble  as  under  the  force  ot 
an  earthquahe,— /6.,  p.  1033. 

Bakbodb  (.Va.): 

I  am  not  easily  alarmed,  nor  am  I  disposed  to  be  an 
alarmist;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  I  tear  this  subject 
will  be  an  ignited  spark,  which,  communicated  to  an 
Immense  mass  of  combustion,  will  produce  an  explosion 
that  will  shake  this  Union  to  Its  center.  This  por- 
,  tentlouB  subject,  twelve  months  ago,  was  a  little  sparit 
K  icarcely  visible  above  the  horizon;  It  has  already  over- 
ut  the  heavens,  obscuring  every  other  object.— (6.,  p. 
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Bition  would,  therefore,  be  a  decree  of  banishment  to 
all  the  persona  settled  there  and  of  eiclusion  to  all 
those  intending  to  go  there  ...  it  struck  at  the 
habits  and  customs  ot  the  people. — Barton's  Debates, 
vol  II,  p.  SZl  f. 

Mh.  Varnum  (Mass.) 
thought  the  blgh-price  of  lands  fn  the  N.  W.  Terri- 
tory was  due  to  the  absence  of  slavery  "and  if  the 
Southern  States  could  get  clear  of  their  slaves,  the 
price  ol  their  land  would  immediately  rise."— 16.,  p. 
S21  f. 

Mr  Giles  (Va.) 
thought  that  If  the  slaves  of  the  Southern  States  were 
permitted  to  go  into  this  Western  country,  by  lessen- 
ing the  number  in  those  States,  and  spreading  them 
over  a  large  surface  of  country  there  would  be  a  greater 
probability   of  amelloratiag    their    condition,— J  b.,    p. 

zei  f. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  Arkansas 
as  a  territory,  in  1819,  a  long  and  bitter  debate 
took  place.     These  extracts  show  the  spirit: 

Walker  {N.  C): 

Shall  they  [the  South]  be  proscribed  and  prohibited 
from  taking  their  slaves?  Sir,  If  so,  your  land  will  be 
an  uncultivated  waste— a  fruitless  soil;  it  is  further 
south  than  the  35th  degree  of  latitude,  a  low  and  warm 
country,  that  will  not  support  a  laboring  wliite  popula- 
tion. 

Slavery  la  an  evil  we  have  long  deplored  but  cannot 
cure;  it  was  entailed  upon  us  by  our  ancestors;  it  was 
not  our  original  sin,  and  we  cannot,  In  our  present  ■ 
situation,  release  ourselves  from  the  embarrassment; 
and,  as  It  Is  an  evil,  the  more  diffusive,  the  lighter  tt 
■will  be  felt,  and  the  wider  it  is  extended  the  more  equal 
the  proportion  of  Incoavenlence.^AHnais,  vtil.  XXXIV, 
p.  1226. 

McLanh  (Delaware): 

The  fislng  of  a  line  on  the  West  of  the  Miss.,  north 
pf  which  slavery  should  not  be  tolerated  had  alwa^a 


been  with  him  a.  favorite  policy,  and  he  hoped  the  da; 
iras  not  distant  when  upon  principleB  ot  fair  compro- 
mise It  might  constitutionally  be  effected. 

If  we  meet  upon  principles  of  reciprocity  we  cannot 
fall  to  do  Justice  to  all.  It  has  already  been  avowed 
t>T  gentlemen  .  .  .  from  the  South  and  the  West 
that  they  will  agree  upon  a  line  which  shall  divide  the 
Blaveboldlng  from  the  non-slavehglding  states.  It  ia 
thla  proposition  I  am  anxious  to  eHect;  but  I  wish  to 
effect  It  by  some  compact  which  shall  be  binding  upon 
all  parties,  and  all  subsequent  legislatures;  which  can- 
not be  changed  and  will  not  fluctuate  with  the  diver- 
Blty  of  feeling  and  of  sentiment  to  which  this  Empire 
in  Ita  course  must  be  destined.— lb.,  p.  7827  f. 

The  Missouri  question,  and  line  of  36°  30', 
1819-'2L 

Rbid  (Ga.): 

Slavery  is  "an  unnatural  state;  a  dark  cloud  which 
obscures  half  the  lustre  of  our  free  mstitutlons !  But 
It  is  B  fixed  evil  which  we  can  only  alleviate.  Are  we 
called  upon  to  emancipate  our  slaves?  I  answer,  their 
welfare — the  safety  ot  our  citizens,  forbid  it." — Annals, 
ml.  XXXV,  p.  lOSi. 

If  you  remain  inexorable;  if  you  persist  in  refusing 
the  humble,  the  decent,  the  reasonable  prayer  of  Mis- 
souri, Is  there  no  danger  that  her  resistance  will  rise 
In  proportion  to  your  oppresaion?  Sir,  the  firebrand, 
which  Is  even  now  east  into  your  society  will  require 
blood — ay;  and  the  blood  of  freemen — for  its  quench- 
ing. Your  Union  shall  tremble  as  under  the  force  of 
aa  earthquake.— 16.,  p.  1033. 

Babbouh  (Ya.): 

I  am  not  easily  alarmed,  nor  am  T  disposed  to  be  an 
alarmist;  but  this  I  will  say.  that  I  fear  this  subject 
will  be  an  ignited  Bparh.  which,  communicated  to  an 
immense  mass  of  combustion,  will  produce  an  explosion 
that  will  shake  this  Union  to  ita  center.  This  por- 
tentlous  subject,  twelve  months  ago,  was  a  little  spark 
Bcarcely  viaible  above  the  horizon;  it  has  already  over- 
cast the  heavens,  ol^scuring  every  other  object. — lb.,  p. 
107. 
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Bltion  would,  therefore,  be  a  decree  ot  baniahment  to 
all  the  persona  settled  there  and  of  exclusion  to  all 
those  intending  to  go  there  ...  It  struck  at  the 
habits  and  customs  o£  the  people.— Ber ton' 3  Debates, 
ml.  II,  p.  ggi  f. 

Me.  Vabndm  (Mass.) 
thought  the  Wgh-price  ot  lands  tn  the  N.  W.  Tern- 
tory  was  due  to  the  absence  of  slavery  "and  If  the 
Southern  States  could  get  clear  ol  their  slaves,  the 
price  of  their  land  would  Immediately  rise."— 26.,  p. 
221  /. 

Mr  Giles  (Va.) 
thought  that  If  the  slaves  ot  the  Southern  States  were 
pennitted  to  go  into  this  Western  country,  by  ieaaen- 
ing  the  number  in  thoae  States,  and  spreading  them 
over  a  large  surface  of  country  there  would  be  a  greater 
probability  of  ameliorating  their  condition.— ib.,  p. 
SSI  f. 

At  the  time  of  tho  organization  of  Arliiinsas 
as  a  territory,  in  1819,  a  long  and  bitler  debate 
took  place.     These  extracts  bIiow  the  epirit: 

Walker  (N.  C): 

Shall  they  [the  South]  be  proscrlhed  and  prohibited 
from  taking  their  slaves?  Sir,  it  so,  your  land  will  be 
an  uncultivated  waste — a  fruitless  soil;  it  is  further 
south  than  the  35th  degree  of  latitude,  a  low  and  warm 
country,  that  will  not  support  a  laboring  white  popula- 

Slavery  is  an  evil  we  have  long  deplored  but  cannot 
cure;  It  was  entailed  upon  us  by  our  ancestors;  it  was 
not  our  original  aln,  and  we  cannot,  In  our  present  - 
situation,  release  ourselves  from  the  embarrassment; 
and,  as  it  is  an  evil,  the  more  dittusive,  the  lighter  it 
will  be  felt,  and  the  wider  it  is  estended  the  more  equal 
the  proportion  ol  inconvenience. — Annalu,  tol.  XXXIV, 
p.  1226. 

McTjanb  {Delaware): 

The  fixing  ot  a  line  on  the  West  of  the  Miss.,  north 
p/  which  sS&very  Bhould  not  be  tolerated  had  always 


b«eii  wltb  blm  8  favorite  policy,  and  lie  hoped  the  dajr 
VroB  not  distant  wben  upon  principles  ot  fair  compro- 
miee  It  might  constitutionally  be  effected. 

II  we  meet  upon  prlnclplea  of  reciprocity  we  cannot 
lall  to  do  Justice  to  all.  It  has  already  been  avowed 
by  gentlemen  .  .  .  from  the  South  and  the  Weat 
that  they  will  agree  upon  a  line  which  eball  divide  the 
slaveholding  from  the  non-s lav eh'jl ding  states.  It  ia 
thiB  proposition  I  am  anxious  to  effect;  but  I  wish  to 
effect  It  by  some  compact  which  shall  be  binding  upon 
Oil  parties,  and  all  subsequent  legislatures;  which  can- 
not be  changed  and  will  not  fluctuate  with  the  diver- 
Bity  of  feeling  and  of  sentiment  to  which  this  Empire 
In  Its  course  must  be  destined.— f 6.,  p.  1SS7  f. 

The  MisBOuri  question,  and  line  of  36°  30', 
1819-'2L 

Rbid  (Ga.): 

Slavery  js  "an  unnatural  state;  a  dark  cloud  which 
obscures  halt  the  lustre  of  our  free  institutioDB !  But 
It  is  a  fixed  evil  which  we  can  only  aiieviate.  Are  we 
called  upon  to  emancipate  our  slaves?  I  answer,  their 
welfare — the  safety  ot  our  citizens,  forbid  it.'" — Annals, 
vol.  XXX7.  p.  lOSi. 

If  you  remain  inexorable;  if  you  persist  in  refusing 
the  humble,  the  decent,  the  reasonable  prayer  of  Mis- 
souri, is  there  no  danger  that  her  resistance  will  rise 
In  proportion  to  your  oppression?  Sir,  the  firebrand, 
which  in  even  now  cast  into  your  society  will  require 
blood— ay;  and  the  blood  of  freemen— for  Its  quench- 
ing. Your  Union  shall  tremble  as  under  the  force  of 
an  earthquake.— /B.,  p.  1033. 

Babbodr  CVa.): 

I  am  not  easily  alarmed,  nor  am  I  disposed  to  be  an 
alarmist;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  I  fear  this  subject 
wUl  bo  an  ignited  spark,  which,  communicated  to  an 
Immense  mass  of  combustion,  will  produce  an  explosion 
tiat  will  shake  this  Union  to  its  center.  This  por- 
t«ntioue  subject,  twelve  months  ago,  was  a  little  spark 
■carcely  visible  above  the  horiaon;  It  haa  already  over- 
t  Ute  heavens,  obscuring  every  other  object. — lb.,  p. 
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Bitlon  would,  therefore,  he  a  decree  ot  banlatiment  to 
all  the  persona  settled  there  and  of  exclusion  to  aJl 
those  intending  to  go  tliere  ...  it  stnick  at  the 
habits  and  customa  of  the  people.— Burton's  Debates, 
vol.  U.  p.  221  t. 

Mh.  Varnum  (Mass.) 

thought  the  high-price  of  lands  In  the  N.  W.  Tern- 
tory  was  due  to  the  absence  of  slavery  "and  if  the 
Southern  States  could  get  clear  ot  their  slaves,  the 
price  ot  their   land   would   immediately   rise." — lb.,  p, 

zni  f. 

Mb  Oilbs  (Va.) 
thought  that  IT  the  slaves  of  the  Southern  States  were 
permitted  to  go  into  tWa  Western  country,  by  lessen- 
ing the  number  in  those  States,  and  spreading  them 
over  a.  large  surface  of  country  there  would  be  a  greater 
probability  of  amelio rating  their  condition. — lb.,  p. 
231  t- 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  Arkansas 
as  a  territory,  in  1819,  a  long  and  bitter  debate 
took  place.     These  extracts  ehow  the  spirit: 

Walker  (N.  C): 

Shall  they  [the  South]  be  proscribed  and  prohibited 
from  taking  their  slavea?  Sir,  if  so,  your  land  will  be 
an  uncultivated  waste — a  fruitless  soil;  it  is  further 
south  than  the  35th  degree  of  latitude,  a  low  and  warm 
country,  that  will  not  support  a,  laboring  white  popula- 
tion. 

Slavery  la  an  evil  we  have  long  deplored  hut  cannot 
cure;  it  was  entailed  upon  us  by  our  ancestors:  it  was 
not  our  original  sin,  and  we  cannot,  in  our  present  " 
aituation,  release  ourselves  from  the  embarrasament; 
and,  as  It  is  an  evil,  the  more  diffusive,  the  lighter  it 
will  be  felt,  and  the  wider  it  is  extended  the  more  equal 
the  proportion  of  inconvenience. — Aimals,  vol.  XXSIV, 
p.  1226. 

MoLanb  (Delaware): 

The  fixing  of  a  line  on  the  West  of  the  Mlas.,  north 
pr  which  slavery  should  not  be  tolerated  had  always 


been  with  him  a  favorite  policy,  and  he  hoped  the  day 
vas  not  distant  when  upon,  principles  ot  fair  compro- 
mlae  it  might  constitutionally  be  effected. 

If  we  meet  upon  principles  of  reciprocity  we  cannot 
fall  to  do  Justice  to  ail.  It  has  already  been  avowed 
by  gentlemen  .  .  .  from  the  South  and  the  West 
that  they  will  agree  upon  a  line  which  ehall  divide  the 
slaveholdfng  from  the  non-siaveh'jlding  Etatea.  It  I9 
this  proposition  I  am  anxious  to  effect;  but  I  wish  to 
effect  It  by  some  compact  which  ehall  be  binding  upon 
all  parties,  and  all  subsequent  legislatures;  which  can- 
not be  changed  and  will  not  fluctuate  with  the  diver- 
Bity  of  feeling  and  of  sentiment  to  which  this  Empire 
in  its  course  must  be  destined. — ID.,  p.  1SS7  f. 

The  MiBBOuri  question,  and  line  of  36°  30', 
1819-'21, 

Bbid  (Ga.): 

Slavery  is  "an  unnatural  state;  a  dark  cloud  which 
obscures  half  the  lustre  of  our  free  Institutions!  But 
It  Ib  a  fixed  evil  which  we  can  only  alleviate.  Are  we 
called  upon  to  emancipate  our  staves?  I  answer,  their 
welfare— the  safety  of  our  citizens,  forbid  iV—Aiinats, 
vol.  XXXV.  p.  JOg.(. 

It  you  remain  inexorable;  if  you  persist  In  refusing 
the  humble,  the  decent,  the  reasonable  prayer  ot  MIb- 
Bouri,  is  there  no  danger  that  her  resistance  will  rise 
In  proportion  to  your  oppression?  Sir,  the  firebrand, 
which  la  even  now  cast  into  your  society  will  require 
blood — ay;  and  the  blood  ot  freemen — for  its  quench- 
ing. Yonr  Union  shall  tremble  as  under  the  force  of 
an  earth ijuahe.—Ib.,  p.  lOSS, 

Barbodr  (Ya.): 

I  am  not  eaeily  alarmed,  nor  am  I  disposed  to  be  an 
alarmist;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  I  fear  this  subject 
will  be  an  ignited  spark,  which,  communicated  to  an 
Immense  mass  of  combustion,  will  produce  an  explosion 
that  will  shake  this  Union  to  its  center.  This  por- 
tenttous  subject,  twelve  months  ago,  was  a  little  spark 
icarcely  visible  above  the  horizon;  It  has  already  over- 
cast the  heavens,  obscuring  every  other  object.— (6.,  p. 

m. 
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sltion  would,  therefore,  be  a  decree  ol  banishment  to 
all  the  persons  settled  there  and  ot  exclusion  to  aai 
ttiose  Intending  to  go  there  ...  it  struck  at  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  people,— Secion's  Debates, 
vol.  II,  p.  221  {. 

Mk.  Vahnom  (Mass.) 
thought  the  high-price  of  lands  in  the  N.  W.  Tern- 
tory  was  due  to  the  absence  of  slavery  "and  if  the 
Southern  States  could  get  clear  ol  their  slaves,  the 
price  of  their  land  would  immediately  rise." — 16.,  p. 
222  !. 

Mh  Giles  (Va.) 
thought  that  If  the  slaves  ot  the  Southern  States  were 
permitted  to  go  into  this  Western  country,  by  lessen- 
ing the  number  in  those  States,  and  spreading  them 
over  a  large  surface  of  country  there  would  be  a  greater 
probability  ot  amelioratiog  their  condition. — lb.,  p. 
221  T. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  Arkansas 
as  a  territory,  in  1819,  a  lung  and  bitter  debate 
tooli  place.     These  extracts  Bhow  the  spirit; 

Walker  (N.  C): 

Shall  they  [the  South]  be  proscribed  and  prohibited 
from  taking  their  slaves?  Sir,  if  so,  your  land  will  be 
an  uncultivated  waste — ^a  fruitless  soil;  it  is  Eurther 
south  than  the  35th  degree  of  latitude,  a  low  and  warm 
country,  that  will  not  support  a  laboring  white  popula- 
tion. 

Slavery  is  an  evil  we  have  long  deplored  but  cannot 
cure;  it  was  entailed  upon  us  by  our  ancestors;  It  was 
not  our  original  sin,  and  we  cannot,  in  our  present  " 
situation,  release  ourselves  from  the  embarrassment; 
and,  aa  it  is  an  evil,  the  more  diffusive,  the  lighter  It 
will  be  felt,  and  the  wider  it  Is  extended  the  more  equal 
the  proportion  of  inconvenience. — Annals,  vol.  XXJilV, 

p.  itm. 

McLanb  (Delaware): 

The  fixing  of  a  line  on  the  West  of  the  Miss.,  north 
pf  wbtcb  slavery  should  not  be  tolerated  had  always 
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been  with  him  a  favorite  pollc}',  and  he  hoped  the  Aa.y 
"was  not  distant  when  upon  princlplea  o!  (air  compro- 
mlse  it  might  constitutionally  be  effected. 

H  we  meet  upon  principles  of  reciprocity  we  cannot 
lafl  to  do  Justice  to  all.  It  has  already  been  avowed 
by  gentlemen  .  .  .  from  the  South  and  the  West 
that  they  will  agree  upon  a  line  which  shall  divide  the 
slaveholdlng  From  the  non-slaveb'jldlng  states.  It  la 
this  proposition  I  am  anxious  to  effect;  hut  I  wish  to 
effect  It  by  some  compact  which  shall  be  binding  upon 
all  parties,  and  all  subsequent  legislatures;  which  can- 
not be  changed  and  will  not  fluctuate  with  the  dlrer- 
Hlty  of  feeling  and  of  sentiment  to  which  this  Empire 
in  Its  course  must  be  destined.— 76.,  p.  1227  f. 

The  Missouri  question,  and  line  of  36°  30', 
1819-'2L 

Hbid  (Ga.): 

Slavery  is  "an  unnatural  state;  a  dark  cloud  which 
obBcures  halt  the  lustre  of  our  tree  institutions!  But 
It  la  a  fixed  evil  which  we  can  only  alleviate.  Are  we 
called  upon  to  emancipate  our  slaves?  I  answer,  their 
welfare— the  safety  of  our  citlzenB,  forbid  it."— Annals, 

vol.  XXXV,  p.  1024. 

It  you  remain  inexorable;  if  you  persist  In  refusing; 
the  humble,  the  decent,  the  reasonable  prayer  of  Mla- 
Bouri,  Is  there  no  danger  that  her  resistance  will  rise 
In  proportion  to  your  oppression?  Sir,  the  firebrand, 
which  Is  even  now  caat  into  your  society  will  require 
blood — ay;  and  the  blood  of  freemen — for  its  quench- 
ing. Your  Union  shall  trr.mble  as  under  the  force  of 
an  earthquahe.— /6.,  p.  1033. 

Barboub  fVa.): 

I  am  not  easily  alarmed,  nor  am  I  disposed  to  be  an 
alarmist;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  I  fear  this  subject 
will  be  an  Ignited  sparic,  which,  communicated  to  an 
immense  mass  of  combustion,  will  produce  an  explosion 
that  will  shake  this  Union  to  Its  center.  This  por- 
tentloua  subject,  twelve  months  ago,  was  a  tittle  spark 
icarcely  visible  above  the  horizon;  it  has  already  over- 
cast the  heavens,  obscuring  every  other  object. — Iti.,  p. 
107. 
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Bitlon  would,  therefore,  be  a  decree  o(  banishment  to 
all  the  persona  settled  there  and  of  exclusion  to  all 
those  Intending  to  go  there  ...  It  struck  at  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  people. — Berton's  Debates, 
vol.  II,  p.  221  f. 

Mb.  Varnum  (Mass.) 
thought  the  high-price  of  lands  in  the  N.  W.  Tern- 
tory  was  due  to  the  absence  of  slavery  "and  if  the 
Soiithem  States  could  get  clear  of  their  slaves,   the 
price  of  their  land  would  Immediately  rise." — lb.,  p. 


Mr  Gilbs  (Va.) 
thought  that  If  the  slaves  of  the  Southern  States  were 
permitted  to  go  into  this  Western  country,  by  lessen- 
ing the  number  in  those  States,  and  spreading  them 
over  a  large  surface  of  country  there  would  be  a  greater 
probability  of  ameliorating  their  condition. — lb.,  p, 
221  f. 

At  the  time  of  tlio  organination  of  Arkansas 
as  a  territory,  in  1819,  a  long  and  bitler  debate  j 
took  place.     These  extracts  sliow  the  spirit: 

Walker  (N.  C): 

Shall  they  [the  South]  be  proscribed  and  prohibited 
from  taking  their  slaves?  Sir,  if  so,  your  land  will  ba 
an  uncultivated  waste — a  fruitless  soil;  it  is  further 
Boutli  than  the  35th  degree  of  latitude,  a  low  and  warm 
country,  that  will  not  support  a  laboring  white  popula-  "1 
tion. 

Slavery  is  an  evil  we  have  long  deplored  but  cannot  ^ 
cure;   it  was  entailed  upon  us  by  our  ancestors; 
not  our  original  sin,  and  we  cannot,  in  our  preseat 
situation,  release  ourselves  from  the  embarrassment;  ^ 
and,  as  it  is  an  evil,  the  more  diffusive,  the  lighter  $ 
will  be  felt,  and  the  wider  it  is  extended  the  more  0 
the  proportion  of  inconvenience.— J./uia((*,  vol.  . 
p.  1226. 

MoLanb  (Delaware): 
The  flsing  of  a  line  on  the  West  of 
p/  which  slavery  should  not  bp  t 
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been  with  blm  a  faTorite  policy,  and  be  hoped  the  day 
■waa  not  distant  when  upon  princlplea  ot  fair  compro- 
mlee  It  might  conBtitutlonally  be  effected. 

II  we  meet  upon  princlplea  of  reciprocity  we  cannot 
fall  to  do  Justice  to  all.  It  has  already  heen  avowed 
by  gentlemen  .  .  .  from  the  South  and  the  West 
that  they  will  agree  upon  a  line  which  shall  divide  the 
Blaveholdlng  from  the  non-slaveholdlng  states.  It  Is 
this  proposition  I  am  ansloua  to  effect;  but  I  wish  to 
effect  It  by  some  compact  which  shall  be  binding  upon 
all  parties,  and  all  subsequent  legislatures;  which  can- 
not ba  changed  and  will  not  fluctuate  with  the  diver- 
Blty  of  teeling  and  of  sentiment  to  which  this  Empire 
In  its  course  must  be  destined.— 16.,  p.  1887  f. 

The  MisBOuri  question,  and  line  of  36°  30', 
1819-'2L 

BaiD  (Ga.): 

Slaver^  JS  "an  unnatural  state;  a  dark  cloud  which 
obscures  half  the  lustre  ot  our  free  Institutions!  But 
!t  is  a  fixed  evil  which  we  can  only  alleviate.  Are  wa 
called  upon  to  emancipate  our  slaves?  I  answer,  their 
welfare — the  safety  of  our  citizens,  forbid  it." — Annals, 
vol.  XXXV.  p.  lOSi. 

If  yon  remain  inexorable;  if  you  persist  In  refusing 
the  humble,  the  decent,  the  reasonable  prayer  of  Mis- 
souri, Is  there  no  danger  that  her  resistance  will  rise 
in  proportion  to  your  oppression?  Sir,  the  firebrand, 
which  is  even  now  caat  into  your  society  will  require 
blood — ay;  and  the  blood  of  freemen — tor  Its  quench- 
ing. Your  Union  shall  trpmble  as  under  the  force  ot 
an  earthquake.— /6,.  p.  1033, 

Bakbodh  (.Va.): 

I  am  not  easily  alarmed,  nor  am  I  disposed  to  be  an 
alarmist;  hut  this  I  will  say.  that  I  tear  this  subject 
will  be  an  Ignited  spark,  which,  communicated  to  an 
Immense  mass  of  combustion,  will  produce  an  explosion 
that  will  shake  this  Union  to  Its  center.  This  por- 
tentiouB  subject,  twelve  months  ago,  was  a  little  spark 
■carcely  vialble  above  the  horizon;  it  has  already  over- 
cast the  heavens,  obscuring  every  other  object. — lb.,  p, 
107. 
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Whitman  (Mass.): 

In  the  degree  in  which  you  Increase  the  proportion 
of  the  free  beyond  that  of  the  slave  population,  In  the 
same  ratio  you  iiTcrease  the  chance  for  emancipation, 
final  and  total.  .  ,  .  The  best  mode.  ...  to 
promote  the  cause  oC  a  final  emancipation  would  be 
to  suffer  the  slaves  to  be  scattered  thinly  over  the 
western  States.  The  permisslrm  of  slavery  In  the 
Territory  of  Arkansas  will  afford  no  additional  facili- 
ties to  the  Introduction  of  this  unfortunate  race 
from  abroad.  The  natural  increase  will  be  the  same 
whether  in  one  part  of  the  Union  or  tie  other;  or  if 
It  would  be  greater  in  the  Western  country.  It  would 
be  the  consequence  ot  an  ameliorated  condition  and 
therefore  not  to  he  regretted. — Annals,  vol.  XXJIV,  pp. 
1274-S. 

Why  may  we  not  continue  In  this  way,  admitting 
Btates  off  against  the  non-slaveholdlng  states  westerly, 
with  the  reatrietion,  and  off  against  the  slaveholding 
Btates  without  it?  True,  sectional  lines  are  to  be  ab- 
horred; But  we  have  them  in  relation  to  this  subject 
already.  The  line  [of  the  Ohio]  is.  distinctly  marked. 
.  .  .  Having  so  begun  we  must  continue  on. — lb.,  p. 
It78. 

Jefpbkson  writes: 

[1820.]  The  coincidence  of  a  marked  principle,  moral 
and  political,  witb  geographical  lines,  once  conceived, 
I  feared  would  never  more  be  obliterated  from  the 
mind;  that  It  would  be  recurring  on  every  occasion 
and  renewing  Irritations,  until  it  would  kindle  such 
mutual  and  mortal  hatred  as  to  render  separation 
preferable  to  eternal  discord.  I  have  been  among  the 
moat  sanguine  in  believing  that  our  Union  would  bo 
of  long  duration.  I  now  doubt  it  laucti.—Jefferton, 
Works,  Mi.  VII  (Waaliiiigton  cd.J,  p.  158. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Were  negroes  subject  to  military  service?  Z. 
What  does  this  imply  in  regard  to  tlieir  position? 
3.  Were  there  many  neeroes  in  the  north?  4.  Why 
the  law  against  the  negroes  being  abroad  at  night? 
6.  How  long  had  they  been  away  from  Africa  at  this 
time?    6.  Why  did  they  question  whether  the  negro 
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ehould  be  Christianized?  T.  How  did  they  settle  tbe 
matter?  8.  How  about  their  right  to  testify?  9.  Why 
do  you  suppose  Huch  a  law  was  passed?  10.  Why  the 
acts  against  assembling  of  negroes?  11.  Mafae  a  list 
of  the  states  that  bad  barsh  laws  against  the  negro. 
13.  Why  sucb  laws?  13.  Who  first  began  to  oppose 
slavery?  14.  What  reasons  given?  16.  Write  an  essay 
on  the  subject  of  slavery  In  the  colonies.  16.  What 
change  of  tone  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution? 
17.  From  what  section  does  the  greatest  opposition 
come?  18.  How  do  you  explain  the  change?  19.  Who 
did  they  blame  for  the  slave  trade?  20.  Did  they  stop 
It?  21.  How  were  they  going  to  try  to  stop  it?  22. 
How  did  Jefferson  feel  on  the  subject?  23.  Collect  all 
the  thoughts  you  can  from  Jetterson  on  the  subject. 
24.  In  1785  how,  according  to  Jetterson,  was  slavery 
regarded  north  of  the  Potomac?  26.  How  did  the 
leaders  In  Virginia  feel  about  emancipation?  2S.  Did 
Jefferson  predict  truthfully  in  regard  to  future?  27, 
Make  an  outline  to  show  the  views,  plans,  and  predic- 
tions of  JeHerson.  28.  What  other  men  opposed?  29. 
What  were  their  arguments?  30.  What  do  you  believe 
to  be  the  cause  of  such  a  radical  revolution  in  thought? 
31.  Name  the  compromisea  in  the  constitution.  32. 
Give  their  terms.  33.  Any  change  In  tone  in  discus- 
sion from  that  of  writings  just  quoted?  34.  What 
does  the  change  mean?  3B.  What  section  la  Strongest 
against  slavery  and  the  slave  trade?  36.  Write  an 
essay  on  slavery  In  the  constitution,  including  therein 
the  debates.  37.  Trace  the  character  of  the  arguments 
In  congress.  38.  Gather  all  the  moral  arguments  you 
can.  39.  Do  both  sides  use  them?  40.  Note  all  the 
induBtrlat  points  in  the  arguments.  41.  Which  side 
OSes  such  arguments  most  effectively?  42.  What  Is 
the  political  argument?  43.  Compare  the  feeling  of 
177B  and  that  of  1820.  44.  Mark  ail  the  changes.  45. 
Which  section  baa  changed  most?  46.  What  predic- 
tions do  Adams  and  Jefferson  make  about  1820?  47. 
What  Is  their  argument?  48.  Did  they  prove  to  he  cor- 
rect? 49.  Jefferson's  thought  on  compromise  of  1820? 
~~.  Write  essay  oa  whole  'subject. 
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AboUclonlsta  arJse  about  1B30.  WLUlam  Lloyd 
Garrison,  Wendell  PhllUps,  Snmner,  among 
leaders.  Abolition  Bocletles  1S32-40  eCronsest. 
Enter  nations!  politics,  1840.  Struggle  over 
"Incendiary"  niail  matter,  18^-37;  Right  of 
petition,  1830-M;  Annexation  of  Teiaa,  1813-45; 
oontrol  of  terrltortes,  ISafl,  1846-50, 1864.  Com- 
promlHBB,  1820, 1833, 18B0.  "Wllmot  ProTlso" 
lasne,  IS4S-48.  Kansas  -  Nebraska  bill,  1854. 
Dred  Scott  doclBlrin,  18^.  Election  of  Lincoln 
l^alnat  slave  extension,  ISflO.  SoceHslon,  IBSO- 
61.    -War,  lSBl-65. 


CHAPTER  VII 
SLAVERY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

^  II. 

cr^  FOUND  it  utterly  impo»&ible  to  haodle  tlie 
"^  subject  of  slavery  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
ym  one  article;  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  two  numbers  even  do  kardly  more  than 
touiih  tlie  abundance  of  interesting  and  vala- 
able  matter  tbat  lies  at  hand.  '^ 

In  the  last  number  we  had  just  reached  the 
moment  when  this  question  began  to  absorb  a 
large  part  of  the  thought  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. This  article  begins  with  the  struggle  over 
the  "Inceudiary  Publications"  and  the  "Right 
of  Petition,"  of  which  J.  Q.  Adams  was  the  hero, 
and  ends  with  the  inaugnration  of  Lincoln. 

The  next  number  will  deal  with  the  Civil  War 
and  Reconstmction. 

J.  Q.  Adams  writes,  1820: 

Slavery  is  the  great  and  foul  stain  upon  the  North 
American  Union,  and  it  la  a  contemplation  worthy  ol 
the  most  exalted  soul  whether  its  total  abolition  Is  or 
is  not  practicable:  If  practicable  by  what  means  it 
may  be  effected,  and  if  a  choice  of  means  be  within  the 
scope  of  the  object,  what  means  would  accomplish  it  at 
the  smallest  cost  at  human  suffering.  A  diesolutioD, 
at  least  temporary,  of  the  Union,  as  now  constituted, 
would  be  certainly  necessary,  and  the  dissolution  must 
be  upon  a.  point  Involving  the  question  oI  slavery,  and 
no  other,  ■  The  Union  might  then  be  organized  on  the 
fundamental  principle  of  emaucipatton.  The  object  is 
vast  In  Its  compass,  awful  in  its  prospects,  sublime  and 
beautiful  In  Its  issue,  a  lite  devoted  to  it  would  be  nobly 
epent  or  eaerlSced. — J.  Q.  Adams,  Slfiimlrs,  vol.  17,  p. 
S31. 

It  slavery  be  the  deatined  sword  In  the  hand  ol  th« 
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destroying  anget  which  la  to  sever  the  tiea  ol  thla 
Union,  the  same  aword  will  cut  in  sunder  the  bonds  of 
slavery  itself.  A  diasolution  o[  the  Union  for  the  cause 
of  slavery  would  he  followed  by  a  servile  war  In  the 
slave-holding  States  combined  with  a  war  between  the 
two  severed  portions  of  the  Union.  It  aeema  to  me 
that  its  reault  must  he  the  exterpatiott  of  slavery  from 
this  whole  continent;  and,  caJamitoua  and  desolating 
as  this  course  of  events  fn  its  progress  must  be,  bo 
glorious  would  be  its  final  issue,  that  as  God  shall  Judge 
me,  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  not  to  be  desired. 
.  Never  since  human  sentiments  and  human  conduct 
were  influenced  by  human  spepcb  was  there  a  theme  for 
eloquence  like  the  free  side  of  this  question.  .  .  . 
Oh,  If  hut  one  man  could  arise  with  a  genius  capable 
of  communicatinE  those  eternal  truths  that  belong  to 
this  question,  to  lay  bare  in  all  its  nakedness  that  out- 
rage upon  the  goodness  of  God,  human  slavery;  now 
is  the  time  and  this  is  the  occasion,  upon  which  such  a 
man  would  perform  the  duties  of  an  angel  upon  earth. 
— /6iii,  vol.  T.  p.  S19. 

Haynb  speaks  on  the  Panama  missioii  in  the 
United  States  senate,  March,  1826,  in  these  pro- 
phetic words: 

The  question  of  slavery  is  one,  in  all  its  bearings  at 
extreme  delicacy;  and  concerning  which  I  know  of  but 
a  single  wise  and  safe  rule,  either  for  the  states  in 
which  it  exists  or  for  the  Union.  It  must  be  considered 
and  treated  entirely  as  a  domestic  question.  With  re- 
spect to  foreign  nations,  the  language  of  the  United 
States  onght  to  be,  that  it  concerns  the  peace  of  our 
own  political  family,  and  therefore  we  cannot  permit  it 
to  be  touched;  and  in  respect  to  the  slave  holding  sLates, 
the  only  sate  and  constitutional  ground  on  which  they 
can  stand  Is,  that  they  will  not  permit  it  to  be  brought 
Into  question,  either  by  their  sister  states  or  by  the 
federal  government.  It  is  a  matter  tor  ourselves.  To 
touch  it  at  all.  Is  to  violate  our  most  sacred  rights — to 
put  In  jeopardy  our  dearest  interests — the  peace  of  our 
country— the  safety  of  our  families,  our  altars,  and  car 
firesides.  ...  On  ttie  slave  question  my  opinion  is 
this:  I  consider  our  rights  In  that  epbcIgs  of  property  as 
not  even  open  to  discussion,  either  here  or  elsewhere; 
and  In  respect  to  our  duties,  (imposed  by  our  situation,) 
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we  are  not  to  be  taught  them  by  lanatiea,  religious,  or 
political.  To  call  into  guestion  our  rights,  is  grossly  to 
violate  tbem;  to  attempt  to  instruct  ub  on  this  subject 
1b  to  insult  us;  to  dare  to  assail  our  institutions,  U 
■wantonly  to  Invade  our  peace.  Let  me  solemnly  de- 
clare, once  for  all,  that  the  Southern  States  never  will 
permit,  and  never  can  permit,  any  interference  what- 
ever in  their  domestic  concerns;  and  tliat  the  very  day 
on  whjeli  the  unhallowed  attempt  shall  be  made  by  the 
authorltiee  of  the  federal  government,  we  will  consider 
ourselves  as  driven  from  the  Union.  Let  the  conse- 
quences be  what  they  may,  they  never  can  be  wor^ 
than  such  as  must  inevitably  result  from  suffering  a 
rash  and  ignorant  interference  with  our  domestic  peace 
and  tranquillity.  But  ...  I  apprehend  no  such 
violation  of  our  constitutional  rights.  I  believe  that 
this  house  is  not  disposed  and  that  the  great  body  of 
our  Intelligent  and  patriotic  fellow-citizens  in  the  other 
states  have  no  inclination  whatever  to  Interfere  with 
us.  .  .  .  If  we  are  true  to  ouraelvea  we  shall  have 
nothing  to  fear. — Bi.'n(on, 

By  1831  the  raising  of  slaves  in  the  northern 
states  for  market  had  become  a  recognized  in- 
dustry, as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  let- 
ters and  speeches; 

Henry  Clay,  in  an  address  before  the  Ken- 
tucky Colonization  Society  in  1829,  said: 

It  Is  believed  that  nowhere  In  the  United  Statefl 
would  slave  labor  be  generally  employed,  it  the  pro- 
prietor was  not  tempted  to  raise  slaves  by  the  high, 
price  of  the  Southern  market,  which  keeps  It  up  In  his 
ovn.— Ibid,  p.  257. 

Prof.  Dew,  president  of  William  and  Mary 
college,  in  reviewing  the  debates  in  the  Vir- 
ginia constitutional  convention,  in  1831-2,  said 
of  the  domestic  slave  trade: 

A  full  equivalent  being  thus  left  In  the  place  of  the 
Blave,  this  immigration  becomes  an  advantage  to  the 
State,  and  does  not  check  the  black  population  .  .  . 
because  It  furnishes  every  Inducement  to  the  master 
to  attend  to  the  negroes,  to  encourage  breeding,  and  to 
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cause  the  greatest  number  poseiblQ  to  be  raised.  .  ,  , 
Virginia  Is  in  fact  a  negro-ralBing  State  lor  otlwr  Slates. 
—Gooiell,  p.  S50. 

Chas.  F.  Mercbr,  in  the  Virginia  constita> 
tional  convention  of  1S29,  said: 

Tba  tables  of  the  natvrai  growth,  of  the  stave  popula- 
tion demonstrftte,  when  compared  with  the  [actual] 
Increase  ol  Its  numbers  In  the  Commonwealth  for  20 
JTB.  past,  that  an  annual  revenue  of  not  less  than  ai 
mitlion  and  a  hall  of  dollars  is  derived  from  the  cx- 
poTtatlon  of  a  part  of  this  population. — Ibid,  p.  tso. 

Mb.  Gholson,  Id  the  Virginia  legislature, 
January  18,  1831 

[Claimed  the  right  of]  the  owner  ot  brood  mares  to 
thsir  product,  and  ol  the  owner  of  female  slaves  to  their 
Increase.  The  legal  maxim  of  partus  tcQuiter  vcntrem 
Ib  coeval  with  tha  sxistence  ot  the  right  of  propect^ 
Itself,  and  Is  founded  in  wisdom  and  Justice.  It  is  on 
the  Justice  and  inviolability  ot  this  maxim  that  the 
master  foregoes  the  services  of  a  female  slave — has  her 
nursed  and  raises  the  helpless  Infant  offspring.  Tha 
yalue  o(  the  property  Justifies  the  expense;  and  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  ita  increase  consists  mucli 
of  our  wealth.— laid,  p.  257. 

Let  ns  now  see  wliat  views  were  held  In  re- 
gard to  the  printing  and  disseminating  of  aboli- 
tion literature  by  1835. 

Tlie  South  Carolina  legislature  passed  this  re- 
solve in  1835: 

Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  hav- 
ing every  confidence  in  the  Justice  and  friendship  ol 
the  non-BlaveholdinK  States,  announces  ha-  confltleiit  ex' 
peoiatlon.  and  she  earnestly  requests,  that  the  Govern- 
inant  of  these  States  will  promptly  and  effectually  sup- 
press all  those  assoclationa  within  their  respectiv* 
limits,  purporting  to  be  abolition  societies.  .  .  .— • 
Cited  In  Goodell,  p.  ilS. 

,    The  Korth  Carolina  general  assembly  [1835]; 

Resolved,  That  our  sister  States  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  enact  penal  laws,  prohibltln|;  the  printing 
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withiit  ttelr  resp'^ctiva  llmitB,  all  aueh  pulilleationa 
aa  may  bave  ft  ten'^eacy  to  tiaka  our  slavcj  Jiscoa- 
tented.— Ibid.  p.  ilS.  i 

The  Alabama  legislature  [1836]: 

Regoh-ed.  That  we  call  upon  our  aister  States,  and 
teapectCuUy  reguest  tjiera  to  enact  auch  penal  laws  b» 
will  finally  put  an  end  to  tlie  malignant  deeds  of  tho 
abolltionlsta.— /6id,  p.  ^13. 

Virginia  legislature  [1836]: 

Sesiilved,  That  the  non-alaveholcllng  States  of  th» 
tinlon  are  respectfully  but  earnestly  requested  promptly 
to  adopt  penal  enactments  or  such  other  measures  aa 
'Will  effectually  suppress  all  aesociattoDs  within  their 
respective  llmlta  purporting'  to  be,  or  having  the  char- 
acter of  abolition  societies.— /6f it,  p.  ^17. 

On  learning  that  the  United  States  mails  had 
been  searched  for  "incendiary  documents"  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on  July  29,  1835, 
PoaTMASTBnGBNERAL  Amos  Kundall  Bald: 
•  By  Qo  act  or  direction  of  mine,  ofllcial  or  private, 
could  I  be  induced  to  aid,  knowingly,  in  givng  circula- 
tion to  papers  of  this  description,  directly  or  indirectly. 
We  owe  an  obligation  to  Ihe  laws,  but  a  higher  one  to 
the  communities  in  which  we  live,  and  if  the  former  tta 
permitted  to  destroy  the  latter.  It  is  patriotism  to  dis- 
regard them.  Entertaining  these  views  I  cannot  sanc- 
tion, and  will  not  condemn,  the  step  you  have  taken. 
Tour  justification  must  be  looked  for  in  the  character 
Of  the  papers  detained  and  the  circumstances  by  wLich 
you  are  surrounded.— Ibid,  p.  ^IS. 

pHHsiDiBNT  Jackson,  in  his  annual  message, 
December,  1835,  used  these  words  in  discussing 
the  subject: 

1  would  therefore  call  the  special  attention  of  Con- 
gress to  the  subject,  and  respectfully  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  passing  auch  a  law  as  will  prohibit  under 
aevere  penalties,  the  circulation,  in  the  Southern  States, 
through  the  mail,  of  incendiary  publications,  intended 
to  InatiEate  the  slaves  to  iosurrection. 
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the  right  of  fetitio!!. 
Kmo  (Aln.): 

We  were  sent  tiore  to  do  the  'biislneFS  of  the  publlo 
and  not  to  set  up  srliitrary  codes  tor  the  protection  or 
onr  dignity,  and  then  be  left  to  detprmine  what  dignity 
meani.  1  consider  true  senntoriHl  digiiit;  to  cnnnial  in 
a  Btralght- forward,  Independent  discharge  of  our  consll- 
tutlonal  duties,  and  not  in  searching  into  the  laneiiage 
employed  by  our  constituents,  when  they  ask  ub  for  a 
redress  of  grievances,  to  see  if  we  cannot  And  some  pre- 
text to  commit  a  fraud  upon  the  coiiail  utl^n.— iiriilon, 
vol.  SII,  p.  723. 

Buchanan  (Pa.): 

Let  It  once  be  understood  that  the  sacred  right  of 
petition  and  the  cause  of  the  abolitionists  mu^t  rise  or 
fall  together,  and  the  conseiiuences  may  be  fatal.  .  . 
We  have  Just  as  little  right  to  interfere  with  slavery 
in  tlie  South  as  we  have  to  touch  the  right  of  peti- 
tion. .  .  .  Can  a  republican  government  exist  with- 
out It?  .  .  ,  It  the  people  have  a  constitutional 
light  to  petition,  a  corresponding  duty  is  imposed  upon 
DB  to  receive  their  petitions. — Il>i<!,  pp.  733-3, 

Adams: 

[A  discussion  on  petitions  is  bound  to  be  merely]  a 
discussion  upon  the  merits  of  slavery.  Sir,  oniSuch  a. 
dlHCUasion  every  speech  made  by  a  Representative  from 
the  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  in  this  House, 
will  be  an  incendiary  pamphlet  and  what  will  you  do 
With  them?  .  .  .  The  newspapers  report  theae 
Hpeeches;  every  speech  la  circulated  through  your 
whole  country;  and  how  can  you  arrest  It?  .  .  . 
Well,  sir,  you  begin  with  suppressing  the  right  of  peti- 
tion; you  must  nest  suppress  the  right  of  speech  in 
this  House;  for  you  must  offer  a  resolution  that  every 
member  who  dares  to  express  a  sentiment  o£  this  kind 
shall  he  expelled,  or  that  speeches  shall  not  go  forth 
to  the  public— shall  not  be  circulated.  What  will  be 
the  consequence  then?  Yon  suppress  the  right  of 
petition;  you  suppreaa  the  freedom  of  speech;  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  the  freedom  of  religion;  for,  in 
the  minds  of  many  worthy,  honest,  and  honorable  men, 
iBJiatics,  If  you  please  so  to  call  thetn,  this  is  a  re- 
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llglouB  question  ,  .  ,  and  bowever  erroneous  may 
be  their  conclusions.  It  la  not  for  ma,  nor  for  this 
House,  to  Judge  them.— Jfeid,  vol.  XIII,  pp.  9-10. 

CalhoQE  was  the  great  apostle  of  the  south, 
and  his  words — the  words  of  an  honest  man — 
will  usually  give  us  the  very  clearest  insight 
into  the  thought  of  his  section; 

On  the  right  of  rejecting  abolition  petitions,  al- 
though, In  his  opinion,  one  of  the  clearest  that  can  he 
Imagined,  we  o£  the  South  were,  unfortunately  tor  the 
peace  ot  the  country,  in  a  minority.  Ho,  also,  on  tha 
question  of  the  constitutional  right  of  abolishing  slav- 
ery in  this  District  and  the  Territories,  and  also  on 
every  other  particular  question  which  has  been  at- 
tempted to  tie  raised  on  constitutional  grounds,  as  a 
barrier  to  our  rights  and  security.  What  remains, 
then,  short  of  taking  our  protection  into  our  own  hands, 
but  to  lind  some  barrier  la  the  general  character  and 
structure  ot  our  political  system?  and  where  can  we 
find  that  but  in  the  view  ot  the  Constitution,  which 
considers  It  as  a  compact  between  BOverelgn  and  in- 
dependent States,  formed  tor  their  mutual  prosperity 
and  security? 

He  saw  (said  Mr.  C.)  In  the  question  before  us  the 
late  of  the  South.  It  was  a  higher  than  the  mere 
naked  question  of  master  and  slave.  It  involved  a 
great  political  institution,  essential  to  the  peace  and 
existence  of  one-half  ot  this  Union. 

They  were  there  inseparably  united,  beyond  the  poa- 
Blhllity  of  separation.  Experience  had  shown  that  the 
existing  relation  between  them  secured  the  peace  and 
happineas  of  both.  Each  had  improved;  the  inferior 
greatly;  so  much  so,  that  it  bad  attained  a  degree  of 
civilization  never  before  attained  by  the  black  race  in 
any  age  or  country.  Under  no  other  relation  could  they 
co-eslst  together.  To  destroy  It  was  to  involve  a  whole 
region  in  slaughter,  carnage,  and  desolation;  and, 
come  what  will,  we  must  defend  and  preserve  It. 

This  agitation  baa  produced  one  happy  effect  at 
least;  It  has  compelled  us  ot  the  South  to  look  into  the 
nature  and  character  of  this  great  institution,  and  to 
correct  many  false  Impreaaions  that  even  we  had  en- 
tertained in  relation  to  It.    Many  in  the  South  once  be- 
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Heved  that  It  was  a  moral  and  political  evil;  that  folly 
ajid  delusion  are  gone;  we  see  It  now  In  Ita  true  light 
and  regard  it  as  the  most  safe  and  stable  basis  for  free 
Institutions  in  the  world. — Congresaional  Gtube,  ixil.  VI, 
pp.  29.  S1-S2. 

.  .  .  It  is  eaa;  to  see  the  end.  By  the  necessary 
course  of  events,  if  left  to  themselvea,  we  must  be- 
come, finally,  two  peoples.  It  Is  impossible  under  the 
deadly  hatred  which  must  spring  up  between  the  two 
great  sections,  if  the  present  causes  are  permiited  to 
operate  unchecked,  that  we  should  continup  under  the 
sajne  political  system.  The  conflicting  elements  would 
burst  the  Union  asunder.  .  .  .  We  of  the  South 
will  not,  cannot,  surrender  our  institutions.  .  .  . 
But  let  me  not  be  understood  as  admittins,  even  by 
Implication,  that  the  existing  relations  between  the 
two  races  In  the  slaveholding  States  is  an  evil; — far 
otherwise;  I  hold  it  to  he  a  good,  as  It  has  thus  far 
proved  Itself  to  he  to  both,  and  will  continue  to  prtivo 
SO  if  not  disturbed  by  the  fell  spirit  of  abolitionism. 
[DtscusBea  relations;  then  says;]  But  I  take  higher 
ground.  I  hold  that  in  the  present  stats  of  civilliatlon. 
where  two  races  of  different  origin,  and  distingul3h''d 
by  color,  and  other  physical  differences,  as  well  as  In- 
tellectual, are  brought  together,  the  relation  now  exist- 
ing in  the  slaveholding  States  between  the  two,  is,  in- 
stead ot  an  evil,  a  good— a  positive  good.— Ca^iOHir, 
Works.  v<d.  II.  pp.  629-SO. 

The  varions  "Gag"  rules,  or  rules  to  prevent 
the  reception  and  discussion  of  petitions  in  re- 
gard to  slavery,  were  passed  as  follows: 

[Plnchney'B  of  5|2S11836.  Adopted  by  117  to  68  voles 
In  House  of  Representatives]: 

"Eeaiilred.  That  all  petitions,  memorials,  reEolutionH, 
and  propositions  relating,  in  any  way,  or  to  any  extent, 
whatever,  to  the  subject  of  slavery,  shall,  without  be- 
ing either  printed  or  referred,  be  laid  on  the  table,  and 
no  further  action  whatever  shall  be  had  thereon." 

Hawes',  1|J8|'37:  enacted  by  115  to  47. 

Patton's,  12]21|'37:  enacted  by  122  to  74. 

Atherton's,  1[12['38:  enacted  by  126  to  78. 

Johnson's,  1|28|'40:  enacted  by  114  to  lOS,  and  made  a 
standing  rule  of  the  House  till  184G.— Oi>"i/''».  pp.  ^2^-5. 
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Wjlliam  Lloyd  Garrison  and  Wendell  Phil- 
lips, as  the  leaders  of  the  Abolitionists,  speak  in 
no  uncertain  tones,  as  the  following  extracts 

will  show: 

W.  L.  Garrison  in  Faneuil  Ball,  1843. 

Resolved,  That  the  compact  which  exists  between  the 
North  and  the  South  is  "a  covenant  with  death  and  an 
agreement  with  helf'^lnvolvlng  bath  parties  In  atro- 
cious criminality,  and  should  be  Immediately  annulled. 

We  cannot  regard  any  man  as  a  consistent  abolition- 
ist ■who,  while  holding  to  tie  popular  construction  of 
the  Constitution,  makes  himselC  a  party  to  that  instru- 
ment, by  taking  any  oOlce  under  it  requiring  an  oath, 
or  voting  for  Its  support. 

Resolutions  of  Wendell  Phillips. 

That  the  abolitionists  ol  this  country  should  make  tt 
one  of  the  primary  objects  of  their  agitation,  to  dis- 
solve the  American  Union;  land  again]  That  secession 
from  the  present  United  States  Government  is  the  duty 
ot  every  abolitionist;  since  no  one  can  take  office,  or 
throw  a  vote  for  another  to  hold  office,  under  the 
United  States  Constitution,  without  violating  his  anti- 
slavery  principles,  and  rendering  himself  an  abettor  of 
the  slaveholder  in  bis  sin. 

W.  L.  Garrison,  in  an  address  to  the  Friends 
of  Freedom  in  the  United  States,  uodertoolt  a 
fresh  declaration  of  its  principles — tirst,  as  re- 
gards slavery: 

That  it  ought  to  be  Imjnediately  and  forever  abol- 
ished; and  as  regards  the  existing  national  compact, 
"That  it  is  a  covenant  with  death  and  an  agreement 
with  hell,''  and  that  iienceforth,  therefore,  until  slavery 
be  abolished  the  watchword  shall  be  No  Union  With. 
Sr.Avriioi-nEnB. 

Continued — To  accomplish  this  BublEme  resolution 
the  Society  registers  Its  sacred  pledge  to  continue  Its 
agitation  on  the  above  lines. — Life  nnd  M'rltinga  of 
William  Lloyd  Gorrison,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  S8,  90,  100. 

PLATF0HM8. 

Buffalo  platform  of  Free  f^oil  Parti/  of  8-9-1848. 
ReeoUfd,  That  we    ...    do  plant  ourselves  upon 
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the  National  Platform  ot  Freedom,  In  opposmun  to  tbo 
Sectional  Platform  or  Slavery. 

Resolecd,  That  slavery  in  the  several  StatM  o'.  this 
Union  which  recognize  its  eslBtence,  ilependB  upon 
State  laws  alone,  which  cannot  be  repealfed  or  modified 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  for  which  !aW8  that 
Government  Is  not  responsible.  We  therefore  propose 
no  Interference  by  Coneress  with  slavery  within  the 
limits  uf  any  State. 

RetoJved,  That  ,  .  .  the  entire  history  of  that 
period  [1784-7,  etc.]  clearly  shows  that  It  was  the  set- 
tled policy  of  the  nation  not  to  extend,  nationalize,  or 
encourage,  but  to  limit,  localize,  and  discourage  Biav- 
ery;  and  to  this  policy,  which  should  never  have  been 
departed  from,  the  Government  ought  to  return.    ,    , 

Resolved,  That  we  accept  the  Issue  which  the  slave 
power  bae  forced  upon  us,  and  to  their  demand  for 
more  slave  States,  and  more  slave  Territory,  our  calm 
but  final  answer  is.  No  more  slave  States,  and  no  more 
slave  Territory.  Let  the  soil  ot  our  extensive  domains 
be  ever  kept  free.    .    .    , 

Prom  1845  to  1850  the  great  question  in  eon- 
grees  was  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  power 
of  government  in  the  territories.  The  following 
extracts  suggest  several  views: 

If  .  .  .  that  experiment  [annexation  ot  new  soli] 
shall  not  prove  successful,  so  as  to  disprove  the  as- 
serted possibility  of  the  co-existence  ot  the  two  races 
and  two  colors,  side  hy  side,  on  the  same  soil,  in  a  rela- 
tion of  freedom  and  equality  ot  rights,  how  can  any  of 
the  friends  ot  either  deaire  to  Iteep  them  forcibly  pent 
up  within  the  States  when  every  day  la  tending  faster 
and  faster  to  ferment  the  discordant  elements  into  a 
result  which  threatens  to  be  the  dissolution  of  both — 
instead  ot  opening  this  safety  valve  by  which  the  nox- 
lons  vapor  may  pass  off  harmlessly  and  InsensibiyT 

Crowd  then  your  population  into  the  Southern  States 
Bs  you  may,  rapidly  and  without  fear.  Texas  will  open 
before  It  as  an  outlet,  and  slavery,  retiring  from  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States  ot  the  present  confederacy, 
will  find  for  a  time  a  resting-place  there.  But  only  for 
a  lime.  For  the  irresistabJe  law  ot  population  which 
dei^rees  Chat  in  a  densely  peopled  region  slavery  shall 


cease  to  exist,  will  emancipate  Texas  In  lier  turn,  and 
the  negro  will  then  pass  to  a  land  of  political  freedom 
and  social  dignity  under  a  genial  sky.  He  will  pass 
Without  convulsion  and  leaving  no  domestic  ruin  In 
his  path.  As  his  labor  becomes  less  and  less  valuable, 
emancipation,  a  gradual,  progressive,  at  last  universal, 
will  pass  him  over  the  souttern  border  to  his  own  ap- 
propriate home  in  Mexico  and  the  Slates  beyond. — 
Deiaocratio  ReiHew,  vol.  XSIll,  p.  106,  IS4S. 

Khbtt  (S.  C): 

The  Court  declares  that  the  territories  belong  to  the 
United  States.  They  are  tenants  in  common,  or  Joint 
proprietors  and  co-sovtreigna  over  them.  As  co-£Ov- 
erelgns  they  have  agreed  in  their  common  compact,  the 
Constitution,  that  their  agent,  the  General  Government, 
"may  dispose  of  and  make  ail  needful  rales  and  regula- 
tions" with  regard  to  them,  but  beyond  this,  they  are 
not  limited  or  limitahle  in  their  rights.  Thv3  sov- 
ereignty, unalienated  and  unimpaired  by  this  mutual 
concession  to  each  other,  exlBts  in  all  its  plenitude 
over  our  territories;  as  much  so  as  within  the  limits  oC 
the  States  themselves.  Yet  there  can  be  no  conflict, 
for  none  of  the  States  can  make  any  "rules  and  regula- 
tions" separately  within  the  territories,  which  may 
bring  them  In  conflict.  The  "rules  and  regulations'' 
prevailing  will  be  made  by  all  and  obligatory  on  all, 
through  their  common  agency,  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  The  only  effect  and  prohibly  the  only 
object  of  their  reserved  sovereignty  is  that  it  secures 
to  each  State  the  right  to  enter  the  territories  with  her 
citizens  and  settle  and  occupy  them  with  their  prop- 
erty— -witli  whatever  is  recognized  as  property  by  each 
State.  The  Ingress  ot  the  citizen  is  the  ingress  of  bid 
sovereign,  who  is  bound  to  protect  him  In  his  settle- 
ment. ,  .  .  He  is  not  responsible  to  any  of  the  co- 
aovereigns  for  the  nature  of  his  property.— Co  fie,  SOt\ 
Congresn,  Second  Session,  App.,  p.  £|ti. 

Sbnatob  Butlbh  (8.  C): 

Mis  advice  to  his  constituents  would  be,  to  go  to  these 
new  territories  with  arms  in  their  hands;  to  go  as 
armed  communities,  and  take  possession  ol  the  landi 
which  they  had  helped  to  acquire,  and  see  who  would 
attempt  to  dispossess  them.    ...    So  help  him  God 
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be  would  so  advise  his  constituents  to  take  with  them 
their  property  there  and  settle  at  all  hazards.— G</ob«, 
SOth  Congress,  First  Session,  p.  1U60. 

Calooun  (S.  C): 

The  separation  of  the  North  and  South  Is  completeil. 
The  South  has  now  a  most  solemn  obligation  to  per- 
form— to  herself — to  the  Constitution— to  the  Union. 
She  is  bound  to  come  to  a  decision  not  to  permit  this  to 
go  on  any  further  but  to  show  that,  dearly  as  she  prizes 
the  Union,  there  are  questions  which  she  regards  as  of 
greater  Importance  than  the  Union. — Ibid,  p.  JOTj. 

Webster  (Masa.): 

We  certainly  do  not  prevent  them  [Southern  men] 
from  going  into  these  territories  with  what  is  In  general 
law  called  property.  But  these  States  have  by  their 
local  laws  created  a  property  in  persons,  and  they  can- 
not carry  these  local  laws  with  them.  ...  No  man 
cani  be  held  as  a  slave,  except  the  local  law  shall  ao 
company  him, — Ibid,  p.  107S. 

Dickinson  (N.  Y.): 

That  no  conditions  can  be  constitutionally  imposed 
upon  any  territorial  acquisition,  inconsistent  with  the 
right  of  the  people  thereof  to  form  a  free,  sovereigu 
State,  with  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Confederacy,  I  deem  too  obvious  for 
serious  argument.  Whatever  laws  Congress  may  con- 
stitutionally enact  for  the  regulation  of  the  territories  of 
the  United  States  are  subject  to  be  altered  or  repealed 
at  pleasure.  .  .  ,  Every  State  admitted  to  the  Union 
from  the  moment  of  its  admission,  enjoys  all  the  rights 
of  sovereignty  common  to  every  other  member  of  the 
Confederacy.  ...  If  any  State  Is  prohibited  from 
[any  of  or]  all  the  rights  of  every  other  then  It  is  not 
...  a  sovereign  State.  .  .  .  Every  State  after  its 
admission,  may,  in  virtue  ot  its  own  sovereign  power, 
establish  or  abohsh  this  institution  [siavery]  whatever 
may  have  been  the  conditions  Imposed,  or  attempted  to 
he  imposed,  upon  it  during  Its  territorial  existence. 

Whatever  power  may  or  may  not  rest  in  Congress 
under  the  Constitution,  that  instrument  could  not  take 
from  the  people  of  territories  the  right  to  prescribe  their 
own  domestic  policy;   nor  has  it  attempted  any  such 
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office.  .  .  ,  The  republiran  theory  teaches  that  sov- 
ereignty resides  .wltji  the  people  ol  a  State,  and  not  with 
its  political  oi^anization.  ...  If  sovereignty  re- 
sides with  the  people  and  not  with  tJie  organization,  It 
rests  as  well  with  the  people  of  a  Territory,  in  all  that 
concerns  their  internal  condition  aa  with  the  people  ol 
an  organized  State.  .  .  .  And  If  In  this  respect  a 
form  of  government  Is  proposed  to  them  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  adopted  ur  acquiesced  in  by  them,  th,y 
may  afterwards  alter  or  abolish  it  at  pleasure.  Al- 
though the  government  of  a  Territory  has  not  the  same 
sovereign  power  as  the  government  of  a  State  in  Its 
political  relations,  the  people  ol  a  Territory  have,  in  all 
that  appertains  to  their  internal  condition,  the  same 
sovereign  rights  as  the  people  of  a  State. — JOi^,  p.  83. 

Calhoun  (S.  C): 

The  assumption  [that  the  sovereignty  resides  in  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  territories]  l8  utterly  unfounded,  un- 
constitutional, without  example,  and  contrary  to  the 
entire  practloo  of  the  government  from  its  commence- 
ment to  the  present  time.— Gfofie.  SUt  Congixsa,  Fin,! 
Session,  p.  4514. 

Compromise  of  1850, 
Clay  (Ky.): 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  get  twenty  votes  In  tho 
Senate,  or  a  proportional  vote  in  the  House,  Clay  said, 
in  favor  of  the  rcajunllion  of  slavery  south  of  36  degrees 
30  minutes.  "It  is  Impossible.  All  that  you  can  get — 
all  that  you  can  expect  to  get — all  that  was  proposed  at 
the  last  session — is  action  north  of  that  line,  and  non- 
action as  regards  slavery  south  of  that  line.  .  .  It  Is 
better  for  the  South,  that  there  should  be  non-action  as 
10  slavery  both  north  and  south  ol  the  line— far  better 
that  there  should  be  non-action  both  sides  of  the  line, 
than  that  there  should  be  action  by  the  Interdiction  on 
the  one  side,  without  action  for  the  admission  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  line."— Oinfie,  vol.  XXII,  pt.  I,  p.  125. 

Webster  (Mass.^; 

There  is  not  at  this  moment,  within  the  United 
States,  or  any  territory  o£  the  United  States,  a  single 
foot  ol  land,  the  charactfr  of  which  in  regard  10  Its 
being  freo-soil  territory  or  slave  territory  Is  not  Used 
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by  some  taw,  and  some  irrepealable  law  beyona  tha 
power  of  the  action  of  this  government. 

What,  then,  have  been  the  cauaes  which  have  created 
BO  new  a  feeling  In  favor  of  slavery  in  the  South — which 
have  changed  the  whole  nomenclature  o(  the  South  on 
the  subject — and  from  being  thought  of  and  described 
In  the  terms  X  have  mentioned  ...  It  has  now  be- 
come an  institution,  a  cherished  institution  there;  no 
evil,  no  scourge,  but  a  ereat  religious,  social,  and  moral 
bleasing,  aa  I  think  I  have  heard  it  latterly  described? 
I  suppose  this,  sir,  is  owing  to  the  sudden  uprising  and 
rapid  growth  of  the  cotton  plantations  of  the  South.— 
Ibid.  p.  372. 

Douglas  (111.): 

You  cannot  fls  hounds  to  tbe  onward  march  of  thia 
great  and  growing  country.  You  cannot  fetter  the 
limbs  of  a  young  giant.  He  win  burat  your  chains.  He 
will  expand  and  grow,  and  increase,  and  extend  civiliza- 
tion, Christianity,  and  liberal  principlea.  Then,  air,  i£ 
you  cannot  check  the  growth  of  the  country  in  tliat 
direction,  Is  it  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  look  the  danger 
In  the  face,  and  provide  for  an  event  you  cajinot  avoid? 
I  tell  you,  sir,  you  must  provide  for  continuous  lines  of 
settlement  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  And  In  making  this  provision  you  must  decide 
upon  what  principles  the  territory  sliali  be  organized; 
and  in  other  words,  whether  the  people  shaii  be  allowed 
to  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own 
way,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  or  whether 
the  opposite  doctrine  of  congressional  interference  is  to 
prevail.  Postpone  it,  if  you  will;  but  whenever  you  do 
act,  thiB  question  must  be  met  and  decided. — Hhealtuii'a 
Life  of  Doiiglan,  p.  £50, 

Seward  {N.  Y.): 

My  position  concerning  legislative  compromises  la 
this,  namely:  personal,  partizan,  temporary,  and  sub- 
ordinate questions,  may  lawfully  be  compromised;  but 
principles  can  never  be  justly  or  wisely  made  the  sul)- 
Jects  of  compromise.  By  principles  I  mean  the  elements 
In  public  questions  of  moral  rights,  political  justice,  and 
high  national  expediency.  Does  any  honorable  senator 
assert  a  different  maslm  ou  thfi  subject  of  legislatlvB 
Dompramise? 
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There  Is  no  peace  In  this  world  tot  compromlaerB; 
there  la  no  peace  Tor  those  who  practice  evaalon;  there 
iH  no  peace  in  a  republican  land  for  any  statesman  but 
those  who  act  directly,  aiid  boldly  abide  the  popular 
Judgment  whenever  it  may  be  fairly  and  clearly  and 
fully  ascertained,  without  attempting  to  falsity  the 
issue  submitted,  or  to  corrupt  the  tribunal. — Works,  vol. 
IT,  pp.  517,  611. 

A,  H.  Stei'hkns,  to  Ms  brother  Linton,  1850: 

In  the  message  received  to-day  you  will  see  that  the 
policy  of  General  Taylor  la  that  the  people  Inhabiting 
the  new  acauisltlous  shall  come  Into  the  Union  as 
States,  without  the  adoption  of  territorial  governments, 
.  .  .  But  the  bearing  of  thla  policy  on  the  great  ques- 
tions of  the  day  la  a  matter  still  to  be  considered.  Will 
the  Slavery  question  be  settled  In  this  way?  I  think 
not.  My  deliberate  opinion  at  this  time,  or  the  opinion 
1  have  formed  from  the  best  lights  before  me,  is  that  it 
will  be  the  beginning  of  an  end  which  will  be  the  sever-  ■ 
ance  of  the  political  bonds  that  unite  the  slave-holding 
and  non-slavehoiding  States  of  this  Union.  1  give  you 
this  view  rather  in  opposition  to  the  one  I  ventured  to 
express  on  the  evening  of  ihe  2Bth  of  December,  I  then 
looked  to  settlement  and  adjustment  and  a  preservation 
of  the  Union;  and  as  far  as  I  then  saw  on  the  horizon, 
I  think  the  opinion  was  correct.  There  will,  perhaps, 
be  a  temporary  settlement  and  a  temporary  Qulet 
But  I  have  lately  been  taking  a  farther  and  a  broader 
view  of  the  future.  When  I  look  at  the  causes  of  the 
present  discontent  I  am  persuaded  there  will  never 
again  be  harmony  between  the  two  great  sections  of 
the  Union.  When  California  and  New  Mexico  and 
Oregon  and  Nebraska  are  admitted  as  States,  then  the 
majority  in  the  Senate  will  be  against  us.  The  power 
Will  be  with  them  to  harass,  annoy,  and  oppress.  And 
it  is  a  law  of  power  to  exert  itself,  as  universal  as  It  is 
B  law  of  nature  that  nothing  shall  stand  still.  Cast 
your  eye,  then,  a  few  years  Into  the  future,  and  see 
what  images  of  strife  are  seen  figuring  on  the  boardsl 
In  the  halls  of  Congress,  nothing  but  debates  about  the 
crimes  and  the  iniquity  of  slavery  and  the  duty  of  tbo 
General  Government  to  withhold  all  countenance  of  the 
unholy  institution  of  human  bondage.  Can  Southern 
men  occupy  seats  in  the  halls  of  a  Legielature  witl)  thlj 
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coDstant  reproacb?  It  Is  not  reaaonable.  It  Is  mora 
than  I  expect.  ,  It  Is  more  than  buman  oQture  can. 
expect.  The  present  crisis  may  pass;  the  present 
BdJustnuBt  may  be  made;  but  the  great  qiieatloa  oC  the 
permanence  of  slavery  in  the  Southern  Stales  will  Le 
far  Irom  being  settled  thereby.  And,  in  my  opinion, 
the  crisis  of  that  question  ia  not  far  aheaii.  The  very 
paliiatiyea  now  so  soothingly  administered  do  but  more 
speedily  develop  the  stealthly  disease  which  Is  fast  ap- 
proaching the  vltalH.  .  ,  .  My  opinion  Is  that  a  dis- 
memberraent  of  this  Republic  ia  not  among  the 
Improb abilities  of  a  few  years  to  come.  In  all  my  acta 
I  shall  look  to  that  event.  I  shall  do  nothing  to  favor 
it  or  hasten,  but  I  now  consider  it  inevitable,  .  .  , 
But  I  should  not  say  much  in  praise  of  the  Union.  I 
see  no  hope  to  the  South  from  the  Union-  ...  I 
do  not  believe  much  in  resolutions,  any  way.  .  ,  . 
It  I  were  now  In  ihe  Leelslature,  I  should  introduce 
bills  reorganizing  the  militia,  for  the  establishment  o( 
a  military  .school,  the  enoouragemant  of  the  formation 
of  volunteer  companies,  the  creation  of  arsenaJs,  of  an 
armory,  and  an  establishment  for  making  gunpowder. 
In  these  lies  our  defence.  I  tell  you  the  argument  is 
exhausted;  and  if  the  South  do  not  intend  to  be  over- 
run with  anti-Elavery  docirines,  they  must,  before  no 
distant  day,  stand  by  their  arms.  My  mind  is  made 
up;  I  am  for  the  fight,  it  the  country  will  back  me. 
And  if  not  we  had  better  have  no  'Resolutions.'  and 
no  gasconade.  They  will  but  add  to  our  degradation. 
.  .  .  My  course  shall  be  directed  to  the  future.  I 
shall  regard  with  little  interest  the  events  of  the  inter- 
vening years.  .  .  .  One  other  thought.  Could  the 
South  maintain  a  separate  political  organization?  On 
thia  I  have  thought  a  great  deal.  It  baa  been  the 
most  perplexing  question  to  iny  mind.  The  result  of 
my  reflections  is  that  she  could,  if  her  people  bo  united. 
She  would  maintain  her  position,  I  think,  better  than 
the  North.  She  has  great  elements  of  power. — John' 
tton-Broicne,  Life  of  A.  H.  Stephens,  pp.  24S-5. 

THE    EXCITING    YEARS    1S50-1S60. 

They  threaten  us  with  a  great  Northern  party,  and  a 
general  war  uf-jn  the  South.  If  they  were  not  mera 
hucksters  in  politics— with  only  this  peeuilarlty,  that 
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every  man  dfEera  hlmBelf,  Instead  of  some  othtr  com- 
modily,  for  sale — we  should  surmise  that  they  might  do 
what  they  threaten,  and  thus  bring  out  the  real  triumph 
of  the  South,  by  making  a  diBsolution  of  the  Union 
necessary. 

But  they  will  do  no  such  thing.  They  will  threaten 
and  utter  a  world  of  swelling  self-glorification,  and  end 
by  It  nocking  themselves  down  to  the  highest  bidder. 
To  be  sure,  if  they  could  make  the  best  bargain  by 
dlstroying  the  South,  they  would  set  about  it  withdut 
delay.  But  they  cannot.  They  live  upon  ua,  and  the 
South  affords  them  the  double  glorification  of  an  object 
tor  hatred  and  a  field  for  plunder.  How  far  they  may 
be  moved  to  carry  their  Indignation  at  this  time  It  is 
impossible  to  say;  but  we  may  be  sure  they  will  cool  off 
just  at  the  point  when  they  discover  that  they  can 
make  nothing  more  ont  of  it,  and  may  lose. — Ckarleslon 
MKreuyy.  Quoted  by  Eedpath,  Echoes,  p.  460. 

It  is  vain  to  disguise  it,  the  great  issue  of  our  day  in 
this  country  is,  Slavery  or  no  Slavery.  The  present 
phase  of  that  issue  is,  the  extension  or  n  on -extension  of 
the  institittlon,  the  foundations  of  which  are  broad  and 
solid  in  our  midst.  Whatever  the  general  measure- 
whatever  the  political  combinations^ — whatever  the 
party  movement— whatever  the  action  of  sections  at 
Washington,  the  one  single,  dominant,  and  pervading 
idea,  solving  all  leading  iiuestions,  insinuating  Iteelf 
into  every  policy,  drawing  the  horoscope  of  all  aspi- 
rants, serving  as  a  lever  or  fulcrum  for  every  interest, 
class  and  individuality — a  sort  of  directing  fatality,  1b 
that  master  issue.  As  In  despite  of  right  and  reason — 
of  organisms  and  men — of  interests  and  efforts,  it  has 
become  per  &e  political  destiny — why  not  meet  it?  It 
controls  the  North,  it  controls  the  South — it  precludes 
escape.  It  is  at  last  and  simply  a  question  between  the 
South  and  the  remainder  of  the  Union,  as  sections  and 
as  people  All  efforts  to  give  it  other  direction,  to 
solve  it  by  considerations  other  than  those  which  per- 
tain to  them  in  their  local  character  and  fates,  to 
divest  it,  to  confound  it  With  objects  and  designs  of  a, 
general  nature,  is  [sic]  rendered  futile.  It  has  to  be 
determined  by  the  real  parties,  by  their  action  In  their 
character  as  sections — inchoate  countries. — Clmiitgton 
Evcnina  Ntupit,  Quoled  in  Reiipailt,  p.  496. 

The  North   has  thus  far  carried   the  SoCh   on  Ita 
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BhouMers,  and  this  it  la  bound  to  do  in  all  time  to  come. 
It  has  purcbased  Its  lands,  maintained  the  fleets  and 
armies  reQuired  tor  its  purpoaes,  and  stood  between  it 
and  the  public  opinion  at  tbe  world  while  maintaining 
the  value  of  its  commoditiES  and  giying  yalue  to  its 
labor  and  land.  During  the  whole  ot  tbia  period  it  baa 
borne  unmeasured  insolence,  and  has  lor  tbe  sake  at 
peace,  permitted  its  whole  policy  to  be  governed  by  a 
body  of  slaveholders  amounting  to  but  little  more  than 
A  quarter  of  a  million  in  number.  It  has  made  ona 
compromiae  after  another  until  at  length  the  day  of 
compromise  has  passed,  and  has  given  place  to  the  day 
on  which  tbe  South  and  tbe  North — the  advocatea  of 
Slave  labor  on  the  one  side  and  Free  labor  on  tha 
other— are  now  to  measure  Btrength,  and  we  trust  It 
Kill  be  measured.— Red j)o[ ft,  Echoes,  p.  512. 

FalstafC  was  strong  in  words,  but  weak  in  action.  So 
it  is  with  the  South,  whose  every  movement  betokens 
conscious  weakness.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  yast 
she  has  been  holding  conventions,  at  which  It  has  been 
reaolved  that  Norfolk,  Charleston  and  Savannah  should 
become  great  commercial  cities,  which  obstinately  th'ey 
refuse  to  be.  She  has  resolved  upon  all  kinds  o£  ex- 
pedients for  raising  the  price  of  cotton,  which  yet  la 
lower  by  l-3d.  than  it  was  ten  years  since.  She  has  re- 
BolTifl  to  suppress  discussion  of  slavery  and  the  dis- 
L'usaion  is  now  more  rife  than  ever  before.    She  has 

L  resolved  upon  becoming  strong  and  independent,  but 
is  now  more  dependent  upon  the  forbearance  of  the 
world  than  in  any  time  past.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, there  need  be  small  fear  of  her  secession  from 
the  North,  which  has  so  long  stood  between  ber  and 
rum.  Tbe  irritability  of  our  Southern  friends  Is  evi- 
dence of  conscious  weakness,  and  while  that  Irritability 
shall  continue,  the  danger  of  dissolution  will  continue 
to  be  far  distant. 
Tbe  Union  must  be  continued  until  at  least  tbe  South 
shall  have  had  the  opportunity  for  taxing  the  North  for 
tbe  accotnpliahment  of  its  projects.  Until  then  the 
Union  cowiot  be  ilissoivcii.  Such  being  the  case,  tbe  real 
friend  of  the  Union  is  he  who  opposes  the  annexation 
of  Cuba  and  Hayti,  and  the  estension  of  slavery;  and 
the  real  diauntonist  is  he  who  advocates  compliance 
With  Southern  demands.    Thus  far,  all  the  measures 
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adopted  for  the  promotion  of  the  Southern  objecta 
ha*e  been  fo'lowed  by  Inereased  abuse  and  increased 
threats  of  separation,  acd  such  will  certainly  be  the 
case  with  all  such  future  ones.  To  preserve  the  Union, 
It  ia  required  that  the  North  shall  Insist  on  ita  righta. 
.  .  ,  The  only  real  dlBunlonlsts  of  the  country,  north 
of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  are  the  political  dough- 
races,  like  Pierce,  Douglas,  and  Richardson,  and  the 
commercial  douglifaces  .  .  .  who  sell  themselves 
to  the  South  tor  those  objects  on  which  Southern  mad- 
men now  are  bent.— rtedjiiifft,  Evhoee.  512-13. 

An  extract  from  an  "Address  on  Climatology," 
before  the  Academy  of  Science  at  New  Orleans: 

The  Institution  of  slavery  operates  iy  contraat  and 
comparison;  it  elevates  the  tone  it  the  superior,  adds 
to  its  reEnement,  allow  "nore  time  to  cultivate  the 
mind,  exalts  the  standaru:  in  morals,  manners,  and  in- 
tellectual endowments,  operates  as  a  Eafety  valve  for 
the  evil -disposed,  leaving  the  upper  race  power,  while 
it  preserves  from  degradation,  in  the  scale  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  inferior,  which  we  see  la  their  uniform  destiny 
when  left  to  themselves.  The  slaves  constitute  essen- 
tially *he  lowest  class,  and  society  is  immeaaurably 
benefited  by  having  this  class  which  constitutes  the 
offensive  fungus — t&e  great  cancer  of  civilized  life — a 
vast  burthen  and  expense  to  every  community,  under 
surveillance  and  control;  and  not  only  so,  but  under 
direction  as  an  efficient  agent  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  and  Increase  the  wealth  of  the  community. 
The  history  of  the  world  furnishes  no  institution  under 
similar  management,  where  so  ranch  good  actually  re- 
sults to  the  governors  and  to  the  governed  as  this  In 
the  Southern  states  of  North  America. — Quoted  in  Olm- 
sted'g  -Cotton  Kinydom,"  p.  £77. 

As  an  offset  to  the  preceding  let  qb  hear  from 
Wendell  Phillips  on  "The  Lesson  of  the  Hour," 
Brooklyn,  Nov.  1,  1859: 

.  .  .  Somewhat  briefly  stated,  such  is  tiie  Idea  of 
American  civilization;  uncompromising  faith — In  the 
average  selfisiiness.  If  you  chooae^f  all  classes,  neu- 
tralizing each  other,  and  tending  towards  that  fair  play 
th&t  Saxons  love.    But  It  seems  to  ma  that,  on  all  quean 
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ve  acknowledge  oursolves  unegual  to  the  BUbllme  faith 
01  our  fathers;  and  the  exhibition  of  the  last  twenty 
years  and  of  the  present  state  of  public  affairs  is,  that 
Americana  dread  to  look  their  real  position  la  the  face. 
.  .  .  They  have  no  idea  of  absolute  right.  They 
were  born  since  1787,  and  absolute  right  means  the 
truth  diluted  by  a  strong  decoction  of  the  Constitution 
of  1789.  They  breathe  that  atmosphere.  They  do  not 
want  to  sail  outside  of  it;  they  do  not  attempt  to  rea- 
son, outside  of  It.  Poisoned  with  printer's  Ink,  or 
choked  with  cotton  dust,  they  stare  at  absolute  right, 
as  the  dream  of  madmen.  For  the  last  twenty  yeai'a, 
there  has  been  going  on,  more  or  less  heeded  and  un- 
derstood In  various  states,  an  insurrection  of  ideas 
against  the  limited,  cribbed,  cabined,  isolated  American 
civilization  Interfering  to  reator  absolute  right.  .  ,  , 
Thank  God,  I  am  not  a  citizen.  Tou  will  remember, 
all  of  you,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  that  there  was 
not  a  Virginia  gun  fired  at  John  Brown.  ,  .  .  You 
Shot  him.  Sixteen  marines  to  whom  you  pay  |g  a 
month — your  own  representatives,  .  .  .  alitteen  men, 
with  the  Vulture  of  the  Union  "above  them— your  rep- 
resentatives! It  was  the  covenant  with  death  and 
agreement  with  hell  which  you  call  the  Union  of  the 
States,  that  took  the  old  man  by  the  throat  with  a  pri- 
vate hand.    .    .    . — Redpaih,  Echoes. 

Let  UB  hear  Lincoln  speak: 

If  we  would  first  know  where  we  are,  and  whither  wa 
are  tending,  we  could  better  Judge  what  to  do.  and  how 
to  do  It.  We  are  now  far  Into  the  (ifth  year  since  a 
policy  [Kansas -Nebraska  bill]  was  initiated  with  the 
avowed  object  and  confident  promise  of  putting  an  end 
to  slavery  agitation.  Under  the  operation  of  that 
policy,  that  agitation  has  not  only  not  ceased,  but  has 
constantly  augmen'.ed.  In  my  opinion,  it  will  not  ceaaa 
until  a  crisis  shall  have  been  reached  and  passed.  "A 
house  divided  against  Itself  cannot  stand."  I  believe 
this  government  cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave 
I  and  hair  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dls- 
IgBoIved — I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall — but  I  do  ex- 
pect it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  wUl  become  all  ona 
r  all  the  other.  .  .  .  — Lincoln,  Works,  I., 
fcWft.  ■— ' 


The  l.iiicoln-Douglas  debate,  1858: 
I  (Jo  not  question  Mr.  Lincoln's  conBCientiouH  bellel 
that  the  negro  was  mada  his  equal,  and  hence  ia  hla 
brother,  but  for  my  own  pavt  I  do  not  regard  the  negro 
as  my  equal,  and  positively  deny  that  he  Is  my  brother 
or  any  kin  to  me  whatever.  ...  He  [Lincoln]  holds 
that  the  negro  was  born  his  equal  and  yours,  and  that 
he  was  endowed  with  equality  by  the  Almighty,  and 
that  no  human  law  can  deprive  him  of  these  rights 
which  were  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  Supreme  Ruler 
of  the  universe.  Now,  I  do  not.  believe  that  the  Al- 
mighty ever  intended  the  negro  to  be  the  equal  of  the 
white  man,  ...  He  belongs  to  an  inferior  race, 
and  must  occupy  an  inferior  position.  I  do  not  hold 
that  because  the  negro  is  our  inferior,  therefore  he 
ought  to  be  a  slave.  By  no  means  can  such  a  conclu- 
sion be  drawn  from  what  I  have  said.  On  the  contrary, 
I  hold  that  humanity  and  Christianity  both  require 
that  the  negro  shall  have  and  enjoy  every  right,  every 
privilege,  and  every  Immunity  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives.  .  .  .  . — 
Douglas,  in  the  Lineuln-Diiuglai  Debates,  Works,  lAnmln, 
I.,  p.  2Sf 

While  I  was  at  Oie  hotel  to-day,  an  elderly  gentleman 
called  upon  me  to  know  whether  I  was  really  In  favor 
of  producing  a  perfect  equality  between  the  negroea 
and  white  people.  ...  I  will  say  then  that  I  am  not, 
nor  ever  have  been.  In  favor  of  bringing  about  In  any 
way  the  social  and  political  equality  of  the  white  and 
black  racea^that  I  am  not,  nor  ever  have  been,  in  fa- 
vor of  mahing  voters  or  jurors  of  negroes,  nor  of  quali- 
fying them  to  hold  office,  nor  to  intermarry  with  white 
people;  and  I  will  say  in  addition  to  tbla  that  there  Is 
a  physical  difference  between  the  white  and  black  races 
which  I  believe  will  forever  forbid  the  two  races  living 
together  on  terms  of  social  and  political  equality.  And 
inasmuch  as  they  cannot  so  live,  while  they  do  remain 
together  there  must  be  the  position  of  superior  and 
inferior,  and  I  as  much  as  any  other  man  am  in  favor 
of  having  the  superior  position  assigned  to  the  white 
race,— L(h coin,  in  LUirulu-Uoutilas  Debates,  hinroln'g 
Woi-ki,  l^p.  SG9. 
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QT7BSTrONS. 

1.  What  did  J.  Q.  Adams  think  of  slavery?  I.  What 
did  he  expect  to  be  Becesaary  in  order  to  secure  Its 
abolition?  3.  Was  hia  plan  slatesmanlike?  4.  Were 
hlH  predictions  fn  part  fulfilled?  5.  Did  he  attempt  in 
later  years  the  work  he  here  lays  out  for  Home  man? 
6.  How  did  Hayne  differ  from  Adams?  7.  Did  he  see 
danger  in  the  queBtiona?  8.  What  remedy  did  he  pro- 
poBe?  9.  How  do  you  explain  the  different  positions? 
10,  Investigate  to  see  whether  Hayne  had  a  constitu- 
tional foundation  lor  his  position.  11.  Why  did  th9 
northern  slave  states  desire  the  continuance  of  the 
system?  12,  What  profit  came  to  Virginia  from  tha 
eystem?  13.  Would  Virginia  naturally  favor  or  oppose 
the  slave  trade? 

1.  What  is  meant  by  "incendiary  documents"?  2. 
How  were  they  disposed  of  in  the  south?  3.  Was  such 
a.  method  right,  constitutional?  4.  What  requests  did 
the  south  make  of  uur.hQrn  states  regarding  these  doe- 
uments?  5.  Were  they  right  in  demanding  their  sup- 
pression? 6,  How  did  President  Jaclfson  propose  to 
deal  with  the  question?  7.  Would  his  plan  have  heen 
constitutional?    8,  What  was  the  real  difficulty? 

1.  Find  out  what  the  constitution  says  In  regard  to 
the  right  of  petition,  2.  Find  out  the  nature  of  the 
petitions  sent  to  Congress.  3.  What  did  Mr.  King 
think  of  the  petitions?  4.  What  mistake  did  the  eoiith 
make  in  opposing  the  reception  of  petitions?  S.  Naraa 
points  In  Calhoun's  argument,  6.  Wtat  view  does  he 
take  In  regard  to  Elavery?  7.  Had  the  south  always 
held  the  same  views?  S.  Did  he  hold  slavery  In  the 
ahstract  to  be  a  good?  9.  What  prediction  did  he 
make?  10.  Have  his  predictions  heen  fulfilled?  11. 
What  objection,  if  any,  to  the  "gag"  rule?  12.  What 
conclusion  can  you  draw  from  the  various  votes  on  the 
"gag"  rules? 

1.  How  did  Garrison  regird  the  constitution?  Why? 
Z.  Was  he  a  secessionist?  3.  How  does  the  Buffalo 
Platform  differ  in  theory  from  Garrison  and  Fhiilipa? 
4.  How  did  the  Democratic  llceiew  believe  slavery 
would  end?  5.  What  theories  are  given  in  various  ex- 
tracts In  regard  to  method  of  control  or  government 
of  the  territories?  6.  How  did  Webster  hold  the  char- 
acter of  the  institutions  of  the  territories  had  been 
fixed?  7.  How  did  Seward  regard  compromises?  8. 
Was  he  right?  9.  It  so  what  do  you  say  of  the  men 
who  made  the  constitution?  10.  What  end  did  A.  H. 
Stephens  predict  for  the  Union?  11.  Compare  viewa 
of  Stephens  and  Phillips  and  Garrison.  12.  How  ex- 
plain their  views? 

1.  Did  the  north  and  the  south  understand  each 
Other?  2.  What  qualities  did  the  south  believe  char- 
acterized the  people  of  the  north?  3.  Wliat  did  tha 
north  think  of  the  southern  people?  4.  Wiiy  was  Cjba 
wished?     B.  Did    the    south    IkiHcvq   slavery    riglit?     G. 
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What  argumentB  given  to  prove  their  view?  7.  What 
did  'Jv'endell  Phillips  think  o(  the  character  of  the 
American  people  In  1859?  8.  Was  he  right?  9.  What 
dlfTerence  In  tone  between  Lincoln  and  Phllllpa?  10. 
How  did  Lincoln  hope  to  end  slavery?  11.  How  did 
Lincoln  regard  the  negro?  12.  How  Douglas?  13. 
What  difference  In  view  between  the  two? 

1.  Make  an  outline  covering  this  whole  period.  2 
Write  an  essay  on  the  reasons  for  the  con  trad  i(^tory 
Tlewa  of  the  northern  and  southern  statesiaen. 
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CHAPTEli  VIII 
THE  CIVIL  WAR  ANI>  RECONSTKUCTION 

(?^N  the  last  two  numbers  an  attempt  was 
"3  made  to  trace  the  development  of  the 
slavery  question  in  American  history.  In 
this  number  the  culmination  is  reached;  the 
greatest  of  civil  wara  opens  before  us;  and 
flirallj'  the  Union  appears, — or  shall  we  say  re- 
appears, reconstructed,  with  slavery  as  a  remi- 
niscence. However,  it  must  not  be  thought 
that  tlie  problem  is  ended.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  too  much  inclined  to  accept  first  settle- 
ments as  if  they  were  finals.  Citizenship  was 
conferred  on  the  negro  when  he  was  unprepared 
for  it.  He  must  now  be  fitted  for  his  duties. 
Education  in  its  broadest  terms  must  be  ex- 
tended to  him.  The  whole  country  is  inter- 
ested in,  and  affected  by,  the  solution.  The 
South  has  to  bear  the  burden,  in  the  main,  as 
she  had  to  bear  that  of  slavery.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  most  important  question  of  the 
present  and  of  the  immediate  future,  at  least, 
is  that  the  North  and  the  South  do  not  become 
estranged  over  the  solution  of  this  question 
as  they  did  in  regard  to  the  original  cause. 
Its  difficulties  should  be  recognized  by  the 
North,  and  sympathy  and  aid,  not  criticism, 
should  be  given. 

This  number  opens  with  the  election  of  Lin- 
coln, and  the  consequent  secession  of  the  South- 
ern States.  The  winter  of  1860-'61  was  perhaps 
the  most  momentous  and  deeply  interesting  of 
any  Tha/  has  passed  over  the  history  of  our 
country.     There  may  have  been  other  moments 
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of  more  outward  t'xcitement,  but  none,  perhaps, 
of  the  Bame  iotensity.  There  was  a  general 
feeling  as  the  months  passed  that  the  crisis  had 
come.  The  North  could  hardly  be  brought  to 
realize  that  the  Southern  States  intended  to  act 
in  accordance  with  their  words;  the  Southern 
people  were  possessed  with  the  idea  that  the 
North  was  purely  materialistic  and  would  not 
fight  for  an  ideal.  How  little  the  people  of 
the  two  sections  really  did  or  could  under- 
Btand  each  other  the  four  years  from  1861  to 
1865  witness! 

However,  when  the  end  came,  and  the  greater 
resources, — bat  only  the  same,  not  greater  cour- 
age and  devotion^had  given  the  victory  to  the 
free  states,  and  in  giving  them  their  triumph 
had  made  all  free  states,  the  settlement  of  the 
terms  of  reconstrnetion,  was  scarcely  less  dif- 
ficult and  taxing  than  had  been  the  details  of 
the  struggle  itself. 

Daring  the  year  1860-'61  almost  the  entire 
history  of  the  United  States  may  be  studied 
by  tracing  backward  to  their  beginnings  the 
principles  that  were  then  in  controversy.  The 
nature  of  the  Constitution:  were  the  States 
sovereignties?  Under  this  heading  we  might 
trace  the  development  of  the  idea  back  through 
the  Nullification  struggle,  the  Hartford  con- 
vention, the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolu- 
tions to  the  Convention  of  1787,  and  then  be- 
yond to  the  forces  that  were  foundational. 
The  position  of  slavery  under  the  Constitn- 
tion:  its  entire  history  would  be  necessary  to 
estimate  at  their  true  worth  the  various  argu- 
ments that  were  advocated  by  the  many  groups 
into  which  the  people  were  at  the  time  divided. 
The  powers  of  the  executive:  what  were  rheir 
limits  in  time  of  war?  But  it  is  impossible  to 
attempt  an  enumeration  of  the  interesting  qiies- 
tioBS  that  are  found  in  these  years  of  American 
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hifitorj.  Their  settlement  distinctly  modified 
the  world's  history,  and  was  of  the  greatest 
moment  in  determining  the  character  and  fu- 
ture of  the  United  Statee. 

Lincoln,  in  his  great  Cooper  Institute  speech 
of  February  27,  1860,  discussed  the  subject  of 
slavery  as  he  saw  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
South  and  of  the  North.  In  the  concluding 
portion  he  said: 

A  few  words  now  to  Republicans.  It  Ib  exceedingly 
desirable  tbat  all  parts  of  tlits  great  Confederacy 
sball  be  at  peace  and  In  harmony  one  wltb  anotber. 
.  .  .  Even  tbough  tbe  Soutaem  people  will  not  so 
much  as  listen  to  us,  let  us  calml;  consider  their  de- 
mands and  yield  to  tbem  if.  In  our  deliberate  view  of 
our  duty,  we  poa^bly  can.  .  .  .  What  will  satisfy 
them?  Simply  tbis:  we  must  not  only  let  tiiem  alone, 
but  we  must  somehow  convince  them  that  we  do  let 
them  alone.  .  .  ,  What  will  convince  tbem?  TliU. 
and  this  only:  cease  to  call  slavery  wrong,  and  join 
tbem  In  calling  It  right.  .  .  .  Their  thinking  it 
right  and  our  thinking  it  wrong  la  the  precise  Fact 
upon  which  depends  the  whole  controversy.  Think- 
ing it  right,  as  they  do,  they  are  not  to  blame  tor  de- 
siring Its  full  recognition  as  being  right;  but  thinking 
it  wrong,  as  we  do,  can  we  yield  to  them?— TPorfc*,  /, 
pp.  611-12. 

December  22,  1860,  Lincoln  wrote  to  A.  H. 
Stephens  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  Mr,  Stephens 
in  these  words: 

I  fully  appreciate  the  present  peril  the  country  Is  in, 
and  the  weight  of  responsibility  on  me.  Do  the  people 
ot  the  South  really  entertain  fears  that  a  Republican 
administration  would,  directly  or  indirectly,  interfere 
with  the  slaves,  or  with  them  about  the  slaves?  IC 
they  do,  I  wish  to  assure  you,  as  once  a  friend,  and 
still,  I  hope,  not  an  enamy,  that  there  is  no  cause  tor 
such  fears.  The  South  would  be  in  no  mora  danger 
In  this  respect  than  it  was  In  the  days  of  Washington. 
I  suppose,  however,  this  does  not  meet  the  case.  Ton 
think  slavery  Is  rlghl  and  ought  to  be  extended,  while 
we  think  It  is  wrong  and  ought  to  be  restricted.    .    .    . 
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On  the  waj  to  Washington,  in  February, 
18(J1,  Lincoln  made  a  seriea  of  speeches.  A 
few  extracts  from  these  will  give  ua  an  inisight 
into  Lincoln's  views  at  the  last  moment  before 
he  assumed  office. 

At  Indianapolis  he  eaid: 

The  words  "coercioD"  and  "invasion"  are  much 
used  in  thene  (lays.  .  .  .  What,  then,  is  "coercion"T 
What  Ib  "invaaion"?  Wiuld  the  marching  of  an  army 
into  South  Caroilna  wilhout  the  consent  of  her  peopie, 
and  with  hostile  intent  toward  them,  be  "invaaion"? 
I  certainly  think  It  wouid.  .  .  .  But  If  the  United 
States  should  merely  hold  and  retake  its  own  forts 
and  other  property,  etc.,  .  .  .  would  any  or  all  oC 
these  be  "invasion"  or  "coercion"  ?^i  6 Id,  p.  fi7J. 

In  Cincinnati  he  repeated  and  reiiffirmed  the 
worda  he  had  used  in  a  speech  there  the  year 
before.  In  part  he  spoke,  addressing  the  peo- 
ple of  Kentucky,  aa  follows: 

We  mean  to  treat  you,  as  near  as  we  posslhly  can, 
as  Washington.  Jetferaon,  and  Madison  treated  you. 
We  mean  to  leave  you  alone,  and  in  no  way  interfere 
with  your  inatitutions;  to  abide  by  all  and  every  com- 
promise of  the  Constitution.    .    .    .    Ibid,  p.  575. 

At  Columbus  he  used  these  words  in  con- 
cluding his  address: 

I  have  not  maintained  ailence  from  any  want  of 
real  anxiety.  It  ia  a  good  thing  that  there  Is  no  more 
than  anxiety,  for  there  is  nothing  going  wrong.  It 
1b  a  consoling  circumatance  that  when  we  look  out 
there  is  nothing  that  really  hurts  anybody.  We  enter- 
tain different  views  upon  political  questions,  but  no- 
body 1b  suffering  anything.  This  is  a  most  consoling 
circumstance,  and  fron.  it  we  may  conclude  that  all 
we  want  la  time,  patience,  and  a  reliance  on  that  God 
who  has  never  forsaken  this  people.— Ifoifrs,  /,  p.  877. 

At  Pittsburgh,  on  the  aame  idea,  he  said; 

Notwithstanding  the  troublea  acroea  the  river  [point- 
fng  south:  there  is  no  crisis  but  an  artlQclal  one.  .  . 
I  repeat,  then,  there  is  no  crisis  excepting  such  a  one 
as  ma7  be  gotten  up  at  any  time  by  LuvW^ei^^.  ta«a. 
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aided  by  designing  politicians.  My  advice  to  tbGm, 
under  such  ci  re  u  in  stance  3,  1b  to  keep  cool.  If  the  great 
American  people  only  keep  their  temper  on  both  sidea 
of  the  line,  the  troubles  will  come  to  an  end,  and  the 
question  which  now  distracts  the  country  will  be  set- 
tled, just  as  surely  as  all  o.ther  difticuitlea  ol  &  like 
character  which  have  originated  in  this  government 
have  iseen  adjusted.— TFor/Lg,  /,  p.  678. 

LiocoJn  urges  the  same  thought  at  Cleveland; 
but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  he  did  not  repeat 
it  again.  A  deeper  and  graver  tone  was  mani- 
fest as  he  approached  Washington, 

The  foregoing  extracts  giye  an  insight  into 
the  ideas,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  plans  of 
Lincoln  and  the  Bepublicans.  Buchanan's  An- 
nual Message  states  his  thoughts  fully,  if  not 
clearly.  The  following  excerpts  will  afford 
Boniefhing  of  an  idea  of  his  point  of  view: 

....  Why  1h  It,  then,  that  discontent  now  so 
estenBively  prevails,  and  tliE  Union  of  the  States,  wh'ch 
is  the  source  of  all  these  blessings,  is  threatened  with 
destruction? 

The  long-continued  and  Intemperate  interlerence  ol 
the  Northern  people  with  the  question  of  slavery  In 
the  Southern  states  has  at  length  produced  Its  natural 
effects.  The  different  sections  of  the  Union  are  now 
arrayed  against  each  other  and  the  time  has  arrived, 
BO  much  dreaded  by  the  Father  ol  bis  Country,  when 
hostile  geographical  partioa  have  been  formed.    ,    .    . 

How  easy  would  It  be  for  the  American  people  to 
settle  the  slavery  question  forever,  and  to  restore 
peace  and  harmony  to  this  distracted  country!  .  ,  . 
All  that  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  object,  and  all 
for  which  the  slave  states  have  ever  contended,  is  to 
he  let  alone  and  permitted  to  manage  their  domestic 
Institutions  in  their  own  way.  A?  sovereign  States, 
they,  and  they  alone,  are  resp::nsible  brfore  God  and 
the  world  for  the  slavery  existing  among  them.    .    ,    . 

And  this  brings  me  to  observe  that  the  election  ot 
any  one  of  our  fellow-citizens  to  the  ofSce  of  pre::liJont 
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does  nol  of  Itself  afford  just  cause  for  dissolving  the 
Union.  ...  In  order  to  jitetify  a  resort  to  ro>olu- 
tlonary  resistance,  the  Federal  (ioverninent  must  be 
guilty  of  "a  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  exer- 
cise" of  powers  not  granted  by  the  Consiltutlon. 

In  order  to  justify  Beuesslan  as  a  constitutional 
remedy,  It  must  be  on  the  principle  that  the  Federal 
Government  Is  a  mere  voluntary  association  of  Slates. 
...  If  this  be  so,  the  Confederacy  is  a  rope  of  sand, 
.  .  .  [which]  might  be  brokea  Into  fragments  in  a 
few  weeks,  which  cost  our  torefalhers  many  years  of 
toil,  privation,  and  blood  to  eatablish. 

Such  a  principle  la  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  his- 
tory as  well  as  the  character  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 

It  [the  Union]  was  intended  to  be  perpetual,  and  not 
to  be  annulled  at  the  pleasure  of  any  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties, 

It  may  be  asked,  then,  are  the  people  of  the  States 
without  redress  againBt  the  tyranny  and  oppression 
of  the  Federal  Government?  By  no  means.  The  right 
of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  governed  against  the 
oppression  of  their  governments  cannot  be  denied. 
It  exists  independently  ot  all  constitutions.  .  .  . 
But  the  distinction  must  ever  be  observed  that  this  is 
revolution  against  an  eBtabiished  government,  and  not 
a  voluntary  seceBsion  from  it  by  virtue  of  an  inherent 
constitutional  right.  In  short,  let  us  look  the  danger 
fairly  In  the  face;  Becession  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  revolution.  It  may  or  It  may  not  be  a  justifiable 
revolution,  but  still  It  is  revolution.    ,    .    , 

Then  in  speaking  of  the  power  of  Congress 
or  the  president  to  coerce  a  State,  sliould.  it 
attempt  secession,  he  used  this  language; 

The  question  fairly  stated  ts;  Haa  the  Constitution 
delegated  to  Congress  the  power  to  coerce  a  State  into 
submission  which  is  attempting  to  withdraw,  or  has 
actually  withdrawn  from  the  Confederacy?    .    .    . 

Bnchanan   argues  against  this  power,  then 
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But  If  wn  possessed  ■tiAs  power,  would  it  be  wise  to 
exercise    it   under   existing   drcumstancea?     .     ,     . 

The  fiict  is,  that  our  Uuion  restsi  uptm  public  opinion 
and  can  nevwr  be  cemented  by  the  blood  of  its  citi- 
zens Bhed  In  civil  war.  If  it  cancot  live  in  the  affec- 
tions at  the  people,  it  must  one  day  perish.  CMigrees 
poEsesses  many  means  of  preserving  it  by  conciliation; 
t>ut  the  aword  was  not  placed  in  their  hand  to  pre- 
serve it  by  force.  He  then,  proposes  that  Oi>iigreas 
Hubmit  ttheae  am  en  dm  eats  to  the  States,  as  tollowa: 

I.  An  expre«e  reccgnitioa  of  the  right  of  pruperty  in 

slaves  in  the  States.    ,    .    . 

II.  The  duty  of  protecting  the  right  in  all  the  com- 

mon territorieE.    .    .    . 

in.  The  like  rtcognltion  of  the  right  of  the  master  to 
■have  his  slave,  who  has  escaped  from  one  State 
to  anuther,  restored  and  "delivered  up"  to  him,   .  . 

—Buchanan's   Message,   Dee.   S.    IHGV,   CHed  in   Curtis' 

Bwhanan,  II,  pp.  357  t. 

Passing  to  the  South  we  see  that  acts  are 
substituted  for  words.  L*t  ua  see  what  South 
Carolina  did. 

An   OiiDiNARCB   to  dissolve   th«  Union    between   the 
State  of  South  Carolina  and  other  States  united 
■with  her  under  the  compact  entitled  "The  Con- 
stitution of  the   United   States  of  Ajnerica." 
We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  in 
convention  assembled,   do   declare  and   ordain,     .     .     . 
that  the  ordinance  adopted  by  us  in  convention  on  the 
twtmty-third  day  of  May  [1788]  whereby  the  Cjnatita- 
tion   of   the   United    States    of   America   was    ratifled, 
....     [and  amendments]  are  hereby  repealed;  and 
that  the  Union  now  subsisting  between  South  Caro- 
lina and  other  States,  under  the  name  of  the  "Unitei 
State's  of  America,"  is  hereby  dissolved. 

Done  at  Charleston  the  twentieth  day  of  December, 
[1860].  D.  F.  Jamksoh, 

Delegate,  from  Bat-nweU  and  Prcxiileiit  o/  iic-  Co'icen- 
iion,  and  Others. 


Benjauut  F.  Arthur, 

Clerk  of  the  Cnnrciilion. 
^Rebellion  Records,  Series  1,  vol. 
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Two  days  after  the  passage  of  the  above  ordi- 
nance the  State  of  South  Carolina  gave  the 
foltowing  commission  to  Robert  W.  Barnwell, 
Janiee  H,  Adams,  and  James  L.  Orr; 

Whereas  the  convenlion  »(  the  People  of  South  Caro- 
lina, .  .  .  did  .  .  .  order  that  tlieir  commia- 
aionere  .  .  .  proc«xl  to  Waahingtoii,  authorized, 
...  to  treat  with  t.lie  Gkvvernnient  of  the  United 
States  for  the  delivery  of  the  (orU,  magazines,  lig-ht- 
houacs,  and  other  real  estate  ,  ,  .  within  the  limits 
of  South  Cai-olina;  and  also  (or  an  apportioning  of  ths 
puWlc  debt  and  for  a  division  of  the  other  property 
held  by  the  governrment  ot  the  United  Staiea  aa  agent 
of  the  confederated  Statea,  of  wlileh  South  Carolina 
was  recently  a  member;  and  generally  to  negotiate 
,  ■  .  Tor  the  continuance  of  peace  and  amity  beLween 
this  conwnonwealth  and  the  Government  at  Waah- 
ineton:     .    .    . — Ibid,  p.  111. 

On  December  28,  1S60,  the  above  named  com- 
missioners of  South  Carolina  sent  a  communi- 
cation to  tbe  president,  from  which  the  follow- 
in  extract  is  made: 

...  In  the  esecution  of  this  trust  it  is  our  duty 
to  furnish  you  .  .  .  with  an  official  copy  of  the 
ordinance  ot  aeceasion,  by  which  the  Sate  of  South 
Carolina  has  resumed  the  powers  she  delegated  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  has  declared  her 
perfect  sovereignty  and  independence.  It  would  also 
have  been  our  duty  to  have  informed  you  that  we 
were  ready  to  negotiate  with  you  upon  all  such  aues' 
tions  as  are  necessarily  raised  by  the  adoption  of  thla 
ordinance,  and  that  we  were  prepared  to  enter  upon 
thla  negotiation  with  the  earnest  desire  to  avoid  all 
unnecesBarj  and  hoattie  co'llisioa,  and  sa  to  inaugura'.e 
our  new  relations  aa  to  secure  mutual  respect,  general 
advantage,  and  a  future  of  good  will  ami  harmony. 
.  .  .  But  the  ©vents  ot  the  last  twenty-four  hours 
render  such  an  assurance  impoeslble.  [Thla  was  tho 
taking  poasesBlon  of  Ft  Sumter  by  Major  Anderson.] 

And  in  conclusion  we  would  urge  upcn  you  the  im- 
mediate   withdrawal   of  the  troops   from    the   harbor 
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ol  ChariiSton.  Under  present  clrcumBtancea  they  aru 
a  standing  menace  which  render  negotiationB  !mp-js8l- 
ble,  and  .  .  .  threaten  speedily  to  bring  to  a  bloody 
issue  questione  which  ought  to  be  settled  with  tem- 
perance and  judgment.— /Jjfd,  pp.  109-ltO. 

During  the  winter  of  18G0-'61  several  plans 
were  itroposed  to  secure  such  amendmeuta  to 
the  Constitution  as  would  satisfy  the  various 
Bections  of  the  country,  and  thus  restore  har- 
mony to  the  Union.  CongreBs  tried  its  hand 
and  O'utlined  six  propositions,  which,  however, 
were  never  sent  to  the  states. 

On  the  request  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  a 
convention  of  delegates  from  the  States  of  the 
Union  was  held  in  Washington,  coimnencing 
February  4tih,  and  closing  on  the  27th,  of  the 
same  month,  which  proposed  that  Congress 
submit  «e\'«i  Constitutional  amendments  to  the 
States  for  their  action.  Delegates  were  present 
from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, IJhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  und  Kan- 
sas, including,  as  delegates,  such  men  as  W.  P. 
Fessenden,  L.  M.  Morrill,  Geo.  B.  Boutwell, 
David  Dudley  Field,  David  Wilmot,  Eeverdy 
Johnson,  Ex-President  John  Tyler,  S,  P.  Chase, 
James  Hai-lan,  and  James  Guthrie.  Ex-Presi- 
dent Tyler,  as  presiding  officer,  closed  the  ses- 
sion in  a  speech  from  which  these  words  are 
taken: 

.  .  .  But  I  here  declare  that  it  has  oever  been 
my  good  fortune  to  meet  with  an  association  of  mon 
tatelllgeot,  Ihoughlful.  or  patriotic  men.  ...  I  can- 
not but  hope  and  believe  that  the  bleeeing  of  Qod  will 
follow  and  reat  upon  the  results  of  your  labor.',  and 
that  such  result  will  bring  to  our  country  that  quiet 
and  peace  which  every  patriotic  heart  ao  earnestly  de- 
Gentlemen,  torewell!     I  go  to  finish  the  work  you 
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bave  asBlgned  me,  of  presenting  your  re  commend  at  I  oqb 
to  the  two  Hotiaea  of  Congress.     .     .     . 

May  you  all  inculcaLB  among  your  people  a  spirit 
ot  mutual  forbearance  and  concession;  and  may  Qod 
protect  our  country  and  the  Union  of  the  S^atea,  wh:ch 
was  committed  to  us  as  the  blood-bought  legacy  of  our 
lierolc  ancestors. 

Congpesa  did  not  submit  the  propositions  aa 
recommended,  but  instead  the  following  action 
was  taken : 

Mb.  Corwin,  Rfpiiblican  (O.),  in  1861  moved 
the  following  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
This  amendment  was  adopted  in  the  House  by 
a  vote  of  133  to  65.  and  in  the  Senate  24  to  12. 
It  reads  as  follows,  and  was  to  be  numbered 
thirteen: 

No  amendment  shall  be  made  to  the  Constitution 
which  will  authorize  or  give  to  Congress  the  power 
to  abolish  or  interfere,  within  any  State,  with  the 
domestic  inatltutions  thereof,  Including  that  ot  per- 
sons held  to  labor  or  service  by  the  laws  of  said  State. 

Contrast  this  with  the  13th  Amendment  as 
adopted  in  1805,  and  one  can  conceive  of  the 
immense  distance  that  the  nation  had  traversed 
in  the  four  years  of  the  civil  war. 

Neither  slavery  nor  Involuntary  servitude,  except  ai 
a.  punishment  for  crime  whereof  tlie  party  shall  have 
been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  tlie  United 
States,  or  In  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. — 
Constittttiott,  Article  XIII  of  Aweinlmeuln. 

When  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  as  president 
in  1861,  seven  of  the  Southern  States  had 
passed  articles  of  secession,  similar  in  terms  to 
those  of  South  Carolina  cited  above.  Already 
the  States  had  formed  a  preliminary  conaLitu- 
tion,  and  had  chosen  officers  under  it.  Thus 
there  were  two  organized  general  governmiiits 
in  the  same  territory.  Most  of  the  forts  and 
arsenals  in  the  Southern  States  had  been  taken 
possession  of  by  troops  of  the  various  States 
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in  whicli  they  were  situated.  Under  such  con- 
ditions Lincoln  delivered  Lis  Inauguml  Ad- 
dress, from  wliich  the  following  extracts  are 
taken : 

Apprehension  seema  to  exist  among  tlie  people  ot 
the  Southern  States  tliat  by  the  accession  of  a  Repub- 
lican administration  their  property  and  their  peace  and 
personal  security  are  to  be  endangered.  There  baa 
never  been  any  reasonable  cause  tor  such  apprehension. 
Indeed,  the  most  ample  eyidence  to  the  contrary  has 
ail  the  while  existed  and  been  open  to  their  inspection. 
It  is  found  in  nearly  ail  the  published  speeches  ol 
him  who  now  addresses  you.  I  do  but  quote  from  one 
of  those  speeches  when  I  declare  that  "I  have  no  pur- 
pose, directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  esists.  I 
believe  I  have  no  lawful  right  to  do  so,  and  I  have 
no  inclination  to  do  so"  [18B0],  Those  who  nominated 
and  elected  me  did  so  with  full  knowledge  that  I  had 
made  this  and  many  similar  declarations,  and  had 
never  recanted  them.  And,  more  than  this,  they 
placed  in  the  platform  for  my  acceptance,  and  as  a 
law  to  themselves  and  to  me,  the  clear  and  emphatic 
resolution  which  I  now  read: 

"llcsolced.  That  the  maintenance  Inviolate  of  the 
rights  oC  the  States,  and  especially  the  right  of  each 
State  to  order  and  control  ltd  own  domestic  Institu- 
tions according  to  its  own  judgment  exclusively.  Is 
essential  to  that  balance  of  power  on  which  the  per- 
fection and  endurance  o[  our  political  fabric  depend, 
and  we  denounce  the  lawless  invasion  by  armed  force 
of  the  soil  of  any  State  or  Territory,  no  matter  under 
what  pretext,  as  among  the  greatest  of  crimes." 

I  now  reiterate  these  sentiments,  and  in  doing  so, 
I  only  press  upon  the  public  attention  the  mo=t  con- 
clusive evidence  of  which  the  case  is  susceptible,  that 
the  property,  peace,  and  security  of  no  section  are 
to  be  in  anywise  endangered  by  the  new  incoming 
administration.  I  add,  too,  that  all  the  protection 
which,  consistently  with  the  Constitution  and  tb;  Ibvj 
can  be  given,  will  be  cheerfully  given  to  all  the  Statei 
when  lawfully  demanded,  for  whatever  cause — as  cheer- 
fully to  one  section  as  to  another.  ...  I  talie  the 
official  oaih  to-day  with  no  mental  reservations,  and 
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with  no  purpose  to  construe  the  Constitution  or  laws 
by  any  hypercritical  rulea.     .     .     , 

I  bold  that  In  con  temptation  of  univeTsal  1a.w  atid  ot 
the  Constitution,  the  Union  ot  these  States  Is  pe'tieiual. 
Porpetu!;y  Is  implied,  if  not  expressed.  In  the  funda- 
mcnla]  law  of  all  national  governmentB.    .    .    , 

In  your  hands,  my  diaaatisfled  (e How- countrymen, 
and  not  In  mine,  ia  the  momentona  issue  o(  civil  war. 
The  government  will  not  assail  you.  You  can  have  no 
conflict  without  being  yourselves  the  ageressors.  You 
have  no  oath  registered  in  heaven  to  destroy  the  gov- 
ernment, while  I  shall  have  the  most  solemn  one  to 
"preserve,  protect,  and  defend  It." 

I  am  loath  to  close.  We  are  not  enemiea,  but  trlenda. 
We  must  not  be  enemiea.  Though  pasaions  may  have 
Btralned,  It  must  not  break  our  bonds  of  affection. 
The  mystic  chorda  of  memory,  stretching  from  every 
battle -field  and  patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart 
and  hearthstone  ail  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell 
the  chorus  of  the  Union  when  again  touched,  as  Burely 
they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  ot  our  nature.— L(»- 
coln's  Inauyural  Address,  Works,  II,  pp.  1-7. 

The  first  great  queation  to  come  before  the 
new  administration  was  connected  with  provis- 
ioning Fort  Sumter.  Marcli  1.1  the  president 
consulted  his  cabinet,  with  results  as  follows: 

Sbwaed  said:  ' 

...  If  It  were  possible  to  peacefully  provision 
Fort  Sumter,  of  course,  I  should  answer  that  it  would 
be  both  unwise  and  inhuman  not  to  attempt  it.  But 
the  facts  of  the  case  are  itnown  to  be  that  the  attempt 
must  be  made  with  the  employment  of  military  and 
marine  force,  which  would  provoke  combat,  and  proba- 
bly initiate  civil  war.     .     .     . 

I  have  not  hesitated  to  assume  that  the  Federal 
Rovernment  la  committed  to  maintain,  preserve,  and 
defend  the  Union— peaceably  If  ft  can,  forcibly  it  It 
must— to  every  extremity.    .    .    . 

Ohasb  wrote: 

If  the  attempt  will  so  Inflame  civil  war  aa 

to  Involve  an  Immediate  necessity  tor  the  enlistment 

and  the   expenditure  of  millions,   I   cannot 
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advise  it  In  the  existing  circuinslancea  of  the  country 
and  In  tbe  preBent  condition  o[  the  national  fiiianceB. — 
Lincoln'i  Works,  II,  pp.  IS,  15. 

The  other  members  of  the  cabinet  agreed 
with  the  above  in  general,  except  Secretary 
Blair,  who  was  for  sending  aid  and  provisions. 
On  March  29,  for  the  second  time,  a  written 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  si'ading  an 
expedition  to  relieve  Fort  Sumter,  was  asked 
of  each  member  of  the  cabinet. 

Mr.  Seward  wrote: 

The  fact  of  preparation  for  such  an  expedition  would 
inevitably  transpire,  and  would  therefore  precipitate 
the  war,  and  probably  defeal  the  object.  I  do  not 
think  it  wise  to  provoke  a  civil  war  beginning  at 
Charleston  and  in  rescue  of  an  untenable  position. 

Therefore,  I  advise  against  the  expedition  In  every 

Mr.  Chase  wrote: 

...  I  am  clearly  in  favor  of  raaintainins  Port 
Pickens,  and  Just  aa  clearly  in  favor  of  provlslontng 
Fort  Sumter,    .    ,    . 

Mr,  Welles  said: 

I  concur  in  the  proposition  to  send  an  armed  force 
on  Charleston  with  suppileE  of  provisions,  and  rein- 
forcements Cor  the  garrison  of  Fort  Sumter.     ,     .    . 

Mk.  Smith  answered: 

.  .  ,  Believing  that  Fort  Sumter  cannot  be  buc- 
cesafuiiy  defended,  I  regard  its  evacuation  as  a  nece&- 
sity.  and  I  advise  that  Major  Anderson's  command 
shall  be  unconditionally  withdrawn,    .    .    , 

Mr.  Blair  wrote: 

,  .  .  It  ia  acknowledged  to  bs  p  sable  to  relieve 
Fort  S"mter.  It  ought  to  be  relieved  wllhout  refer- 
ence to  Pickens  or  any  other  paasasslon.  South  Caro- 
lina is  tbe  head  and  front  of  this  rebellion,  and  when 
that  State  is  safely  delivered  from  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  it  will  strike  a  blow  against  our  au- 
thority from  which  it  will  take  years  of  bloody  strife 
to 
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Mr.  Bates  wrote: 

[Believed  in  reinforcing  Pickena,  and]  As  to  Fort 
Sumter.  I  think  the  time  is  come  either  to  evacuate 
or  relieve  It.— Lincoln's  Works,  II,  pp.  S6-28. 

Bead  the  following  letter,  and  tbink  what  the 
end  waa,  and  when  it  came,  nay  wben  it  will 
come: 

FoBT  Sumter,  S.  C,  April  12, 1801.-3:20  a.  m. 
Sir:  By  authority  of  Brigadier-General  Beauregard 
commanding  the  Proviaionai  Forces  ot  the  Confederate 
States,  we  have  the  honor  to  notiCy  you  that  he  will 
open  the  fire  of  his  batteries  on  Fort  Sumter  in  one 
hour  from  this  time. 
We  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  reapectfully,  your 


Jaugs  Chestnet,  Jb., 

Aid-de-Camp. 
Stephen  D.  Lee, 
Captain  O.  S.  Army,  iitl-de-Oamp. 
Ma  J.  ROBEST  Ardebijon, 

V.  S.  Arvtff,  Commanding  Fort  Sumter, 
— Rebellion  Records,  I,  p.  li. 

CongresB  met  on  the  call  of  the  president, 
July  4.  President  Lincoln  sent  in  his  first  mes- 
sage on  that  day.  Some  striking  passages  are 
here  quoted: 

Lest  there  be  some  uneasiness  in  the  mlods  of  can- 
did men  as  to  what  is  to  be  the  course  of  the  govern- 
I  ment  toward  the  Southern  States  after  the  rebeilioa 

I  shall  have   been  Buppressed,   the  executive  deems  it 

I  proper  to  say  It  will  be  his  purpose  then,  as  ever,  to 

■  be  guided  by  the  Constitution  and  tlie  laws;  and  that 
I  he  probably  will  have  no  different  understanding  ot 
I  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Federal  Government 
H  relatively  to  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  people, 
H  nnder  the  Constitution,  than  that  expresfied  in  the 
H  InauKural  address. — Lincoln's  Message  to  Congress  in 
I                  Special  Session,  July  i,  18BI,  Worlcs,  II,  p  65. 

I 

■  186; 

^^^  Adc 


In  the  midst  of  the  war,  on  November  19, 
1863,  President  Lincoln  made  his  Gettysburg 
Address,  an  address  which  probably  will  live 
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as  long  as  the  Englieth  language  shall  be 
spoken  or  read. 

Fourscore  and  ssven  yeara  ago  our  (athera  brought 
loTtti  or  this  continent   a  new  nation,  conceived  in 

liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  propoailion  that  all  men 
are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  In  a  great  civil  war,  testing 
whettar  that  nation,  or  any  nation  bo  conceived  and 
eo  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  have  come  to  dedi- 
cate a  portion  ot  that  field  as  a  final  resting-place  lor 
those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might 
live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  sbouid 
do  this. 

But  la  a  larger  aenae  we  cannot  dedicate — we  cannot 
consecrate — we  cannot  hallow — this  ground.  The 
brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have 
consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or 
detract.  The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  remem- 
ber what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  thsy 
did  here.  It  ie  for  ua,  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedi- 
cated here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who 
(ought  here  have  thus  far  bo  nobly  advanced.  It  ie 
rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  taak 
remaining  before  us — that  from  these  honored  dead 
we  take  Increased  devotion  to  that  cause  tor  which 
they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion;  that  we 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have 
died  In  vain;  that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have 
a  new  birth  of  freedom;  and  that  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth.— TForts,  II,  /).  i39. 

THE    EMANCIPATION    PROCLAMATION, 

After  citing  part  of  the  proclamatiou  of  Sep- 
tember 22,  1862,  Lincoln  says: 

Nor,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  LlnCDln,  President  Of  the 
United  States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  aa 
commEoder-ln-chlef  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  iltates,  ,  .  .  and  aa  a  fit  and  necesaary  war 
measure  for  suppressing  said  rebellion,  do,  on  this  flrat 
day  of  January,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  ihcu.and 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  in  atcjrdance  with 
my  purpose  so  to   do.     .     .     .     order  and  designate 
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the  Statea  and  parts  of  States  wherein  the  people 
thereof,  respectively,  are  tbia  day  ia  rebellion  against 
the  United  States,  the  following,  to-w!t  [named]  .  . 
And  by  virtue  of  the  power,  and  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid,  1  do  order  and  declare  that  all  persons  held 
as  slaves  within  said  designated  States  .  .  ,  are 
and  henceforth  shall  be  tree.  .  .  . — Lineoln'g  Works, 
II.  pp.  287-8S. 

The  great  qaeetion  of  Reconstruction  began 
to  agitate  the  mihda  of  American  statesmen  as 
early  as  18C2.  Lincoln's  first  State  paper  on 
this  subject  outlines  his  plans  in  a  general  way. 
Other  quotations  from  later  papers,  which  fol- 
low, will  show  the  development  of  his  idea. 

I  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  joint  resolution  by 
your  honorable  bodies  [of  Congress],  which  shall  be 
subHtantially  aa  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  ought  to  co-operate 
with  any  State  which  may  adopt  gradual  abolishment 
of  slavery,  giving  to  such  State  pecuniary  aid,  to  tie 
used  by  euch  State,  in  its  discretion,  to  compensate 
for  the  inconveniences,  public  and  private,  produced 
by  such  change  of  system.    .    .    . 

The  Federal  Government  would  find  its  highest  in- 
terest in  such  a  measure,  as  one  of  the  most  efflcient 
means  of  self-preservation,— IForts,  //,  p.  119.  [Both 
branches  of  Congress  adopted  this  resolution  by  iarg« 
majorities.] 

In  December,  1862,  Mr.  Lincoln  recommended 
three  resolntione  to  be  adopted  as  amendments 
to  the  Constitution.     They  were  aa  follows: 

I.  "Every  State  wherein  slavery  now  esiats  which 
shall  abolish  the  same  therein  at  any  time  or  times 
before  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  and  nine  hundred,  shall  receive 
compensation  from  the  United  States  [in  United  States 

bonds]  as  follows for  each  slave  shown  to  have 

been  therein  hy  the  eighth  census  of  the  United  States" 
.    .    ,     [so  many  dollars]. 

The  measure  ia  both  juet  and  economical.  In  a  cer- 
tain sense  the  liberation  of  slaves  is  the  destruction 
of  property— property  acquired  by  descent  or  hy  pur- 
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chase,  the  same  as  any  other  property.  It  ie  no  less 
true  tor  having  been  often  said,  that  the  people  ot  the 
South  are  not  more  responsible  for  the  original  Intro- 
duction of  this  properly  than  are  the  peop:e  c.t  the 
North;  and  when  it  is  remsmbered  how  unhisitttingly 
ws  all  use  cotton  and  sugar  and  share  the  pvoiiia  or 
dealing  in  them.  It  may  not  be  quite  sate  to  say  that 
the  South  has  been  more  responsible  than  the  North 
for  i!3  continuance.  If.  then,  for  a  common  object 
this  property  is  to  be  sacrificed,  is  It  not  just  that  It 
be  done  at  a  common  charge? 

II.  "Ail  slaves  who  shall  have  eDjo}'ed  actual  free- 
dom by  the  chances  of  the  war  at  any  time  before  the 
end  of  the  rebellion,  shall  he  forever  free;  but  all 
owners  of  such  who  shall  not  have  been  disloyal  shall 
be  compensated  for  them  at  the  same  rates  as  are  pro- 
vided  for   States  adopting  abollsbmeiit  of  slavery." 

III.  "Congress  may  appropriate  money  and  other- 
wise provide  for  colonizing  tree  colored,  persons,  with 
their  own  consent  at  any  place  or  places  without  the 
United  States."    .    .    . 

I  cannot  make  it  better  known  than  It  already  is, 
that  I  strongly  favor  coloniiaiion.    .    ... 

This  plan  is  recommended  as  a  means,  not  In  ex- 
clusion of.  but  additional  to.  all  others  tor  restoring 
and  preserving  the  national  authority  throughout  the 
Union.  The  subject  is  presented  exclusively  id  its 
economical  aspect.  The  plan  would,  1  am  cunSdent, 
secure  peace  more  speedily,  and  maintain  it  more 
permanently,  than  can  be  done  by  force  alone;  while 
all  It  would  cost,  conslderiug  amounts,  and  manner 
of  payment,  and  times  ol  payment,  would  be  easier 
paid  than  will  be  the  additional  cost  ot  the  war.  if  we 
rely  solely  upon  force.  It  is  much— very  much  -that 
It  would  cost  no  blood  at  alL  .  .  .  Other  means 
may  succeed;  this  could  not  fail.  The  way  is  plain, 
peaceful,  generous,  just,  ...  a  way  which.  If  fol- 
lowed, the  world  will  forever  appli^.iid.  and  God  must 
forever  bless.— f'.t.f.  jij..  S70-2n. 

And  It  Is  siigeested  as  not  Improper  that,  in  con- 
structing a  loyal  State  government  in  any  State,  the 
name  of  ihe  State,  the  boundary,  the  subdivisions,  the 
constitution,  and  the  gentral  code  of  iaws,  as  before 
,  the  rebellion,  be  maintained,  subji  ct  only  to  the  modi- 
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Beat  ion  a  made  necessary  by  the  conditloas  hereinbe- 
fore stated,  and  such  others,  if  any,  not  contravening 
Bald  condltione,  and  which  may  be  deemed  expedient. — 
Linivln's  Proclamation  »/  Aiiinfsty  and  Rn-oiialri'ctloa. 
Aug.  IS,  1SG3,  Worku,  II.  p.  .}}). 

The  policy  of  emandpatiun,  and  of  employing  blach: 
soMlera,  gave  to  the  future  a  new  aspect,  about  which 
hope,  and  tear,  and  doubt  contended  in  uncertain  con- 
flict. According  to  our  political  syistem,  as  a  matter 
of  civil  administration,  the  General,  Government  had 
no  lawful  power  to  eKect  emancipation  in  any  State, 
and  for  a  long  time  it  had  been  hoped  that  the  re- 
bellion could  be  suppressed  wlthont  resortins  to  it  as 
a  military  measure,  it  was  all  the  wuiie  deemed 
possible  that  the  necessity  for  it  might  come,  and 
that  if  it  sliould,  the  crisis  of  the  contest  would  then 
be  presented.  It  came,  and,  as  was  anticipated,  it 
was  followed  by  dark  and  doubtful  days.  Eleven 
months  having  now  passed,  we  are  permitted  to  take 
another  review.  The  rebel  borders  are  pressed  still 
further  back.  .  .  .  Maryland  snri  Missouri,  neither 
of  which  three  years  ago  would  .tolerate  any  restraint 
upon  the  extension  of  slavery  into  new  Territories, 
only  dispute  now  as  to  the  best  mode  of  removing  it 
within  their  own  limits.  ...  No  servile  insurrec- 
tion, or  tendency  to  violence  or  cruelty,  has  marked 
the  measures  o(  emancipation  and  arming  tfie  blacks. 
These  measures  have  been  much  discussed  in  foreign 
conntries,  and  contemporary  with  such  discussion  the 
tone  of  public  sentiment  there  ia  much  improved. 
,  .  .—Linvolii's  Annual  ilismii/e,  Dec.  8,  ISOS,  Works, 
II,  pp.  ^53,  i54. 

Lincoln's  plan  of  Reconstruction,  as  toi'mu- 
lated  Det:<.-inbfr,  18C3,  continued  to  be  attacked 
till  the  end  of  his  life.  Two  days  before  his 
death  he  made  his  last  public  address,  whit^h 
was  largely  given  over  to  a  discussion  of  this 
question.     In  part  he  said: 

We  meet  this  evening  not  in  sorrow,  but  In  gladness 
of  heart.  The  evacuation  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond, 
and  the  surrender  of  the  principal  insurgent  array, 
give  hope  of  a  righteous  and  speedy  peace,  whose  joy- 
ous expression  cannot  be  restrained.    .    .    . 
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By  these  recent  successes  the  relnauguratloa  of  tli« 
national  authority  ^reconstruction— which  has  had  a 
large  share  of  thought  Crom  the  first,  is  pressed  much 
more  closely  on  our  attention.  It  is  fraught  with  great 
difficulty.  .  ,  .  Nor  is  it  a  small  additional  embar- 
rasampnt  that  we,  the  loyal  people,  differ  among  our- 
aelveB  as  to  the  mode,  etc.  .  .  .  [He  then  dlacuaseB 
what  he  has  done  in  Louisiana.]  [Concerning  tho 
question  whether  the  States  were  ever  out  of  the 
Union]  I  have  purposely  forhorne  any  public  expres- 
sion on  It.  Ae  It  appears  to  me,  that  question  has  not 
been,  not  yet  is,  a  practicaliy  material  one,    .    .    , 

We  are  all  agreed  that  the  seceded  States,  so-called, 
are  out  of  their  proper  practical  relation  with  the 
Union,  and  that  the  sole  object  of  the  government 
.  .  .  is  to  again  get  them  into  that  proper  practical 
relation.  I  believe  that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  in 
fact  easier,  to  do  this  without  deciding  or  even  con- 
sidering whether  these  States  have  ever  been  out  of 
the  Union,  than  with  it  Finding  themselves  safely 
at  home,  it  would  be  utterly  immaterial  whether  the7 
had  ever  been  abroad.    .    ,    , 

I  repeat  the  queation:  Can  Louisiana  be  brought 
into  proper  practical  relation  with  the  Union  sooner 
by  sustaining  or  by  dEscarding  her  new  State  govern- 
ment? ...  So  new  and  unprecedentrd  is  the  whole 
case  that  no  exclusive  and  inflexible  plan  can  eafely 
be  nreseribed  as  to  details  and  collaterals.  .  ,  , 
Important  principles  may  and  must  be  inflexible.  In 
the  present  eituation,  as  the  phrase  goes,  it  may  be 
my  duty  to  make  some  new  announcement  to  the 
people  of  the  South.  I  am  considering,  and  shall  not 
fall  to  act  when  satisfied  that  action  will  be  proiter. — 
VforU.  //.pp.  672-675. 


RBOONSTEmmON  CNDBH  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON, 

President  Johnson  began  on  May  29,  1865, 
to  carry  out  a  Bystem  of  reconstruction  which 
he  always  claimed  was  the  one  Lincoln  had 
planned.  On  that  date  he  issued  an  amnesty 
proclamation  to  all  those  lately  in  rebellion, 
■with  fourteen  eacepted  classes. 

To  the  end,  therefore,  that  the  authority  of  the  Got- 
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eminent  of  the  United  States  may  be  restored,  aad  tiat 
peace,  order,  and  freedom  may  tie  eslabllshed,  [,  An- 
drew Johnson.  Prestdent  of  the  United  States,  do 
proclaim  and  declare  that  I  hereby  grant  to  ali  pirsana 
who  have,  directly  or  indirectly,  parLicipated  in  tlie 
existing  rebeiiion  [exceptions]  amnesty  and  pardon, 
with  restoration  at  ail  rights  of  property,  except  aa  lo 
Blaves,    .     .    .    upon  the  condition    ,    .    .    that  such 

person   subscribe   the   following   oath.     ...     I,   

do  solemnly  swear    .    .    .    that  I  will  hencefor.h 

faithfully  support,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  .  .  .—McPheraon.  Reconstruc- 
tion, pp.  9-10. 

On  the  same  day  he  appointed  William  W. 
Holden  Provieional  Grovernor  of  North  Carolina, 
with  powera  and  duties  as  follows: 

...  I,  Andrew  Johnson,  ...  do  hereby  ap- 
point William  W.  Holden  Provisional  Governor  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  .  . 
to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  ba  nec- 
essary and  proper  tor  convening  a  convention,  [and 
also]  with  authority  to  exercise  ...  all  the  powers 
necessary  and  proper  to  enable  such  loyal  people  of 
the  State  ...  to  restore  said  slate  to  its  constitu- 
tional relations  to  the  Federal  Government.    .    .    . 

Bimilar  action  was  taken  for  the  other  States. 

The  president,  by  proclamation,  also  providtd 
for  the  recall  of  the  proclamations  establish- 
ing martial  law,  blockade,  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus,  etc.  In  other  words,  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1865  he  had  tal<eu  almost 
all  the  steps  necessary  to  restore  the  States  to 
their  "practical  relation"  to  the  Union,  by  De- 
cembei,  when  Congress  should  come  together. 
Almost  immediately  on  its  assembling  there 
were  signs  that  there  was  to  be  a  struggle  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  President.  However 
the  Congressional  plan  was  not  fully  matured 
and  enacted  into  law  before  March  3,  1S67.  In 
the  meantime  the  State  governments  set  up 
under  President  Johnson's   plan   contiuned   t/> 
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exist  with  Bomc  power,  but  subject  to  suspen- 
sion wlit'uever  Congress  might  direct.  The 
first  part  of  the  Congressional  plan  with  which 
the  President  agreed  was  the  passage  of  tLc; 
13th  amendment.  The  second  part  was  the 
14th  amendment.  The  great  struggle,  how- 
ever, came  over  the  following  law,  which  con- 
tains the  substance  of  the  CongresBional  plan 
of  Reconstruction: 

Whereas,  No  legal  State  goverumentB  or  Eidequate 
protection  for  life  or  property  now  exists  In  the  rebel 
States  [named],  therefore, 

Be  it  enoWed,  etc.,  That  said  rebal  States  shall  be  di- 
vided into  military  districts  and  made  subject  to  the 
military  authority  of  tlie  United  Stales  .  .  .  [Five 
districts  provided  for.] 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to 
assign  to  the  command  of  each  of  said  districts  aa 
officer  of  the  army  .  .  .  and  to  detail  a  sufficient 
military  force  to  enable  such  officer  to  perform  bis 
duties  and  enforce  his  aulhorlty,     .     .     . 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  officer  .  . 
to  suppress  insurrecslon,  disorder  .  .  .  and  to  this 
end  he  may  allow  civil  trlbunala  to  take  juriadictioa 
of  and  to  try  oflendera,  or,  when  in  hia  judgment  It 
may  be  neceaaary  for  the  trial  o(  offenders,  he  shall 
have  power  to  organize  military  commlaaions  .  .  . 
for  that  purpose.    .    .    . 

Sec.  4.  [Speedy  trials  and  no  unusual  punislimeiits.] 

Sec.  B.  That  wheu  the  people  of  any  one  of  the  rebel 
Statea  shall  have  formed  a  constitution  of  government 
in  conformity  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Statea  in  all  respects,  framed  liy  a  convention  of  dele- 
gatea  elected  by  tlie  male  citizens  of  said  State,  twenty- 
one  years  old  and  upward,  of  whatever  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition,  .  .  .  except  such  as  may  be 
disfranchised  for  participation  in  the  rebellion,  .  .  . 
and  when  auch  constitution  shall  provide,  that  tbe 
elective  franchise  shall  be  enjoyed  by  all  such  per- 
'  sons  as  have  the  qualifications  herein  stated  for  eleo- 
tors  .  ,  .  and  when  ratified  by  a  majority  vote 
[accepted  by  Congress]  and  when  said  State  .  ,  . 
shall  have  adopted  the  amendment,  .  .  .  known  as 
fourteen,  and  when  said  a.rticle  shall  have  become  a 
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pan  DC  the  CoQBLllu.Lun   o(   the   United   Slates     ,     .     . 
(then  tbe  Stale  admitted  to  privilegEE  of  oilier  States], 
Sec.  6.   [Any  esistlng  government  provisional  only. 
.     .     .2—McPhersun.  Reconstruction,  VP-  H'i.  i'^^- 

This  bill. and  all  other  supplementary  billa 
were  vetoed  by  Pfesideot  Johnson,  but  all  were 
passed  over  his  veto,  and  thus  became  the  law 
of  the  land.  By  1870,  under  the  series  of  acts 
of  which  the  one  cited  is  the  moat  important, 
all  the  rebel  States  were  again  in  full  operation, 
and  represented  in  Congreas.  The  final  outcome 
of  the  struggle  was  the  impeachment  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  The  Senate  failed  to  convict. 
OongresH  triumphed,  however,  in  its  policy. 

QUESTION'S. 

1.  Was  Lincoln  anxious,  to  avoid  war?  2.  Point  out 
the  real  difference  he  notes  between  the  North  and 
the  South.  3.  Did  he  wish  the  Republicans  to  yield 
their  ground?  4.  Was  It  posaible  for  the  two  aections 
to  agree?  5.  What  phrase  had  Lincoln  used  before 
thlB  to  characterize  the  nature  of  the  struggle?  6.  How 
had  Seward  characterized  it?  T.  How  did  Lincoln  feel 
toward  the  South?  S.  Give  quotations  to  prove  your 
position.  9.  What  would  be  "coercion"  of  a  State  ac- 
cording to  Lincoln?  10.  What  did  he  thlnlt  the  nation 
might  do?  11.  How  did  Lincoln  mean  to  treat  slavery 
in  the  States?  13.  What  did  he  mean  by  leaving  them 
alone?  13.  Did  Lincoln  seem  to  think  war  was  neces- 
eary?  14.  What  was  the  matter?  15,  Wbal  advice 
did  he  give  to  the  people  of  North  and  South?  16. 
Could  they  take  it?  17.  Are  Lincoln's  positionB  In 
these  extracts  and  in  those  given  last  month  conaiatcnt 
with  one  another? 

1.  How  did  President  Buchanan  explain  the  troubles? 
2.  How  could  the  difficulties  be  settled?  3.  Did  he  be- 
lieve then  in  the  "irrepressible  conflict"  doctrine?  4. 
Which  proved  to  be  right?  6.  Did  he  believe  the  South 
might  secede  on  account  of  President  Lincoln's  elec- 
tion? 6.  Did  he  recognize  the  right  of  seocsgion  at  all? 
7.  How  could  the  States  get  a  redress  of  grievances? 
S.  Should  anything  be  done  to  permit  secession?  9. 
Why  not?  10.  How  did  he  propose  to  settle  the 
trouble?    11.  Compare  Ideas  of  Lincoln  and  Buchanan. 

I.  What  State  passed  the  first  Ordinance  of  Seces- 
sion? 2.  What  relation  to  the  action  of  the  State  in 
17887  3.  Who  acted  for  the  State?  4.  Apparently  did 
the  State  expect  war?  G.  If  not,  why  not?  6.  What 
did  the  State  offer  to  do?  7.  What  was  to  be  the 
lutu'e  relation?     8.  Judged  by  the  extracts  given   last 
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month,  why  ctld  secesBion  take  place!  9.  What  at- 
tempt did  Virginia  make  to  prevent  accession!  10. 
How  far  were  many  of  the  Republicans,  Lincoln  in- 
cluded, ready  to  go  to  prevent  war?  11.  Compare  the 
proposed    Thirteenth    amendment    with    the    existing 

1.  How  did  Lincoln  attempt  to  satisfy  the  South  that 
secession  was  not  justifiable?  2.  How  did  he  propaee 
to  treat  them?  3.  Who  would  be  responsible  tor  war 
if  It  came?  4.  Commit  the  last  paragraph  of  his  in- 
augural. G.  Can  you  find  another  paragraph  more  elo- 
quent than  this! 

1.  How  did  the  Cabinet  feel  in  regard  to  aiding  Fort 
Sumter!  2.  Why  such  feelings?  3.  Any  changes  In 
Bentiment  between  March  15  and  March  29!  4.  Wliat 
la  the  most  important  letter  in  this  number?     Why? 

1.  How  did  Lincoln  propose  to  treat  the  Southern 
States  after  the  Rebellion  was  suppressed!  2.  What 
Important  thought  in  the  Gettysburg  speech?  3.  Un- 
der what  power  did  Lincoln  claim  the  right  to  Issue 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation?  i.  Would  Congress 
have  had  the  same  right!  5.  How  did  Lincoln  propose 
to  secure  the  abolishment  of  slavery?  6.  When  would 
slavery  have  been  ended  by  his  plan?  7.  What  argu- 
ments did  he  UBe  to  sustain  hla  plan?  S.  How  did  the 
country  first  receive  the  Emancipation  Proclamation? 
9,  What  did  Lincoln  believe  in  regard  to  the  States 
having  ever  been  out  of  the  Union?  10.  When  did 
Lincoln  last  spealt  aoneerning  Reconstruction?  11. 
What  policy  did  President  Johnson  claim  to  follow  in 
regard  to  Reconstruction?  12.  What  was  the  great 
dlHerence  between  the  Congressional  plan  of  Recon- 
Btmctlon  and  President  Johnson's?  13.  What  do  you 
understand  by  Reconstruction  ?  1  i.  Name  the  prin- 
cipal elements  In  the  Congressional  plan.  15.  Who 
could  vote  in  reconstructing  the  seceded  States  undei 
President  Johnson's  plan  under  the  Congressional 
plan?  16.  Write  an  essay  on  President  Lincoln  in  tba 
war,  using  only  the  material  here  slven. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

A  STUDY  IN  AMEUICAN  FOBKIUX  RELA- 

^  TIONS  AND  DIPLOMACY 
c-i^lNCE  1815  the  devflopment  of  Aiiit'rican 
^c  political  history  has  been  only  slightly 
modified  by  foreign  influences.  To  a  great 
extent  the  reason  for  this  may  be  found  in  the 
geographical  situation  of  the  United  States. 
Separated  by  wide  oceans  from  any  other  im- 
portant nation,  they  have  been  enabled  to 
pursue  a  self-directive  course,  almost  as  freely 
iis  if  located  on  an  island  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea.  American  diplomatic  history  may  be  said 
to  begin  on  November  29,  1775,  when  a  motion 
was  made  to  appoint  a  committee  to  correspond 
with  "our  friends  in  England  and  elsewhere,'' 
At  the  moment  of  writing  this  introduction  our 
nation  is  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  dne  to 
the  Cuban  question,  and  the  imminence  of  war 
with  Spain  on  account  of  it.  In  1775  Spain 
looked  upon  us  as  a  band  of  rebels,  if  she  con- 
descended to  think  of  us  at  all.  Now  the 
United  States  has  more  than  four  times  the 
population,  and  many  times  the  wealth,  of  the 
haughty  nation  which  then  owned  and  con- 
trolled the  larger  part  of  this  western  hemi- 
sphere The  importance  and  complexity  of  the 
problems  arising  from  our  foreign  relations  in 
1776  were  almost  as  nothing  compared  with 
those  that  confront  us  to-day;  yet  it  is  nn- 
doubtedly  true  that  the  course  of  our  develop- 
ment then  was  much  more  influenced  by  our 
diplomatic  jxilicy  than  it  is  now.  The  really 
great  problems  are  internal  ones,  and  the  Amer- 
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ican  people  should  ever  remember  thia.  Tbe 
diplomatists  as  well  as  the  statesmen  of  the 
Revo] lit iooarj  period  were  men  of  vigor  and 
power,  Franklin,  Jay,  J.  Adama,  and  Jefferson 
proved  themselves  able  to  meet  on  equal  terms 
the  best  men  that  France  and  England  pos- 
sessed. A  little  later  we  find  Clay,  J.  Q.  Adams, 
and  especially  A.  Gallatin,  contending  with  the 
English  ambassadors  over  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  in  1814,  and  winning  for  our 
nation  a  decided  victory.  Monroe  and  Adams 
in  the  events  connected  with  the  promulgation 
of  the  so-called  Monroe  doctrine  proved  them- 
selves able  and  skilled  diplomatists.  Webster, 
in  the  Webster-Ashburton  treaty  of  18-12,  gained 
the  good  will  of  Europe  for  the  skill  and  dignity 
with  which  he  managed  the  American  cause. 

It  is  possible  in  one  article  to  touch  only  a 
very  few  of  the  many  events  in  which  onr  nation 
baa  come  into  contact  with  other  nations.  I 
have  chosen  to  take  a  few  important  points  and 
give  them  a  fuller  treatment,  rather  than  to 
attempt  to  cover  the  whole  ground.  The  i-eader, 
therefore,  must  remember  that  these  extracts 
do  not  touch  even  many  of  the  most  interesting 
questions  which  have  confronted  onr  statesmen 
in  the  past-  Yet  it  is  hoped  that  they  may 
arouse  an  interest  so  that  more  of  tbe  docu- 
mentary matter  pertaifiing  to  our  external  rela- 
tions may  be  called  for  and  used. 

November  25,  1775,  congress  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the 
first  word  ever  uttered  by  the  American  people 
with  regard  to  foreign  affairs: 

Resolvf^,  That  a  comialttee  of  Ave  be  appointed  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  correaponding  with  our  friends  in 
Great  Britain.  Ireland,  and  other  parts  of  the  world; 
and  that  thpy  lay  their  correspondence  before  Con- 
gresa  when  di retted. 

The  memhera  chosen  were  Mr.  Harrison,  Dr.  Frank- 
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lative  department  ol  the  Government.  In  recom- 
mending It  to  their  early  deliterationB  I  am  Lappy  in 
ttie  assurance  that  the  decision  will  be  worthy  the 
enlightened  and  patriotic  councils  ot  a  virtuous,  b 
tree,  and  a  powerful  natlon.^Richar<lson,  Mes»age»  and 
Papers  of  the  Presidents,  vol.  I,  pp.  500,  504. 

Henry  Clay,  in  a  epeech  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  the  New  Army  Bill,  Janui}i'y  8, 
1S13,  gives  ua  a  good  picture  of  the  point  of 
view  of  tlie  "Young  Republicans"  of  the  West 
and  South: 

The  war  was  declared,  hecauae  Great  Britain  arro- 
gated to  heraelC  the  pretension  of  regulating  our  for- 
eign trade,  under  the  delusive  name  oC  retaliatory  or- 
ders in  council — a  pretension  by  which  she  undertook 
to  proclaim  to  American  enterprise,  "thus  tar  shall 
thou  go  and  no  further" — orders  which  she  refused  to 
revoiie,  after  the  alleged  cause  ot  their  enactment  had 
ceased;  because  she  persisted  in  the  practice  of  im- 
pressing American  seamen;  because  she  had  Instigated 
the  Indiana  to  commit  hostilities  against  us;  and  be- 
cause she  refused  indemnity  for  her  past  Injuries  upon 
our  commerce,  I  throw  out  of  the  question  other 
wrongs.  The  war  in  fact  was  announced,  on  our  part, 
to  meet  the  war  which  she  was  waging  on  her  part. 
So  undeniable  were  the  causes  of  the  war,  ao  power- 
fully did  they  address  themselves  to  the  feelings  of  the 
whole  American  people,  that  when  the  bill  was  pend- 
ing before  this  house,  gentlemen  in-  the  opposition, 
although  provoked  to  debate,  would  not,  or  could  not, 
utter  one  syllable  against  It. — Mallory,  Life  of  Olay, 
xol.  I,  p.  SO-i- 

And  who  is  prepared  to  say,  that  American  seamen 
shall  be  surrendered  as  victims  to  the  British  princi- 
ple i>[  impressment?  And,  sir,  what  Is  this  principle? 
I  She  i:ontends,  that  she  has  a  right  to  the  services  ol  -i 

her  own  subjects,  and  that.  In  the  exercise  ot  this  ' 

right,  she  may  lawfully  impress  them,  even  although  J 

she   finds    them    in   American   vessels,   upon    the   high  ■ 

seas,  without  her  jurisdiction.  Now  I  deny  thuf  aha  .  ^^^^H 
has  any  right,  beyond  her  jurisdiction,  to  come  on  ^^^H 
board  our  vessels,  upon  the  high  seas,  For  any  other  ^^^^| 
purpose,  tban  In  pursuit  ot  enemies,  or  their  goods,       ^^^| 
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or  goodB  eontrabanii  of  war.  But  she  fiirtlier  contends, 
that  her  subjects  cannot  renounce  tbPir  allegiance  to 
her,  and  contract  a  new  obligation  to  other  sover- 
eigns.  X  do  not  mean  to  go  Into  the  general  tiueatlon 
of  the  right  ot  expatriation.  If.  as  is  contended,  all 
nations  deny  It,  all  nations  at  the  same  time  admit  and 
practice  the  right  of  naturalization.  Great  Britain 
he''9e,'f  iioes  thla.  Great  Britain,  in  the  verj  case  of 
foreign  seamen,  imposes,  perhaps,  fewer  resiiaints 
upon  naturalization  than  any  other  nation.  Then,  if 
aubjectB  cannot  break  their  original  allegiance,  they 
may,  according  to  universal  usage,  contract  a  new 
allegiance.  What  is  the  eftect  of  this  double  obliga- 
tion? Undoubtedly,  that  the  sovereign,  having  pos- 
eession  of  the  subject,  would  have  the  right  to  the 
eervlcea  of  the  subject.— / 6 id,  p.  307. 

It  Great  Britain  desires  a  mark  hy  which  she  can 
hnow  her  own  subjects,  let  her  give  them  an  ear  mark. 
The  colors  that  float  troru  the  maat-head  should  be 
the  credentials  of  our  seamen.  There  Is  no  safety  to 
us,  and  the  gentlemen  have  been  shown  it,  tnu  in  the 
rule,  that  ail  who  sail  under  the  flag  (not  being  ene- 
mies) are  protected  by  the  Hag.  It  is  impossible  that 
this  country  should  ever  abandon  the  gailant  tars, 
who  have  won  for  us  such  splendid  trophies.— /Mi/, 


The  disasters  of  the  war  admonish  us,  we  are  told, 
of  the  necessity  of  terminating  the  contest.  If  our 
acliievements  by  land  have  been  less  splendid  than 
those  of  our  intrepid  seamen  by  water,  it  is  not  be- 
cause the  American  soldier  is  less  brave.  On  the 
one  element,  organization,  discipline,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  their  duties,  exist,  on  the  part  of  the 
officers  and  their  men.  On  the  other,  almost  every- 
thing la  yet  to  be  acciuired.  We  have,  however,  the 
consolation  that  our  country  abounds  with  the  richest 
materials,  and  that  in  no  instance,  when  engaged  in 
action,  have  our  arms  been  tarnished.^/iiii/,  ;).  312. 

What  cause,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  existed  for  de- 
claring the  war  has  been  removed?  We  sought  in- 
demnify (or  the  past  and  security  tor  the  future.  The 
ordei^  !~  ;:0uncil  are  sasprnded,  not  revoked;  no  com- 
penealion  for  spoliations;  Indian  hoatilitiea,  wtiich 
were   before   secretly   instigated,   are    now   openly    en- 
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couraged;  and  the  practice  of  ImpreBsment  unremlt- 
ticEly  persevered  In  and  Insisted  upon.  Yet  the  ad- 
minletratiott  has  given  the  strongest  demonstrations 
of  Its  love  of  .peace.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  June, 
less  than  ten  days  after  the  declaration  of  war,  tto 
secretary  of  the  state  writes  to  Mr.  Russell,  authoriz- 
ing him  to  agree  to  an  aimistice,  upon  two  conditions 
only,  and  what  are  they?  That  the  orders  In  council 
Hhciuld  tie  repealed,  aod  the  practice  of  impressing 
American  seamen  cease,  those  already  ImpresaeU  being 
released.  The  proposition  was  for  nothing  more  than 
a  real  truce;  that  the  war  should  in  fact  cease  on  boili 
sides.— /bid,  p.  313. 

No,  sir,  the  administration  has  erred  in  the  steps 
which  it  has  taken  to  restore  peace,  but  its  error  has 
been,  not  in  doing  too  little,  but  in  betraying  too  great 
a  solicitude  for  that  event.  An  honorable  peace  ie 
attainable  only  by  an  efficient  war.  My  plan  would  be 
to  call  out  the  ample  resources  of  the  country,  give 
them  a  judiciouB  direction,  prosecute  the  war  with 
the  utmost  vigor,  strike  wherever  we  can  reach  the 
enemy,  at  sea  or  on  land,  and  negotiate  the  terms  of 
peace  at  Quebec  or  Halifax.  We  are  told  that  Eng- 
land is  a  proud  and  lofty  nation,  which,  disdaining  to 
wait  for  danger,  meets  it  half  way.  Haughty  as  she 
Is,  we  once  triumphed  over  her,  and,  if  we  do  not  listen. 
to  the  councils  of  timidity  and  despair,  we  shall  again 
prevail.  In  such  a  cause,  with  the  aid  of  Providence, 
we  must  come  out  crowned  with  success,  but  If  we 
fail,  let  us  fail  like  men,  lash  ourselves  to  our  gallant 
tars,  and  expire  together  in  one  common  struggle, 
fighting  Cor  Frve  Trade  and  Seamen's  Rights.— Ibid, 
p.  Sli. 

The  Seminole  war  and  Jackson's  invasion  of 
Florida  in  1817-18  led  ultimately  to  political 
animoBities  among  American  statesmen  that  in- 
fluenced in  no  alight  manner  thfe  developmcBt 
of  its  political  history.  The  following  extracts 
from  Clay'a  speeches  on  the  Seminole  war  will 
throw  Bome  light  on  the  hatred  which  in  later 
years  existed  between  him  and  General  Jackson. 
In  part  he  said,  January  IT.  1819: 
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General  Jackson  says  tbat  when  he  received  tfiat 
letter.  Iir  no  longer  hesitated.  No,  air,  he  did  au 
loQger  hesUale.  He  received  It  on  the  twenty -third, 
he  was  in  Pensacpla  on  the  twenty- fourth,  and  Imme- 
diately after  set  himself  before  the  fortress  of  San 
Carlos  de  Barancas,  which  he  shortly  reduced  7eni, 
vtdi,  vici.  Wonderful  energy!  Admirable  promuti- 
tude!  Alaa,  that  It  had  not  been  an  energy  and  a 
promptitude  within  the  pate  of  the  ConBtltution  and 
according  to  the  orders  of  the  chief  magistrate. — Util- 
lory,  Life  of  Clay,  vol.  I,  p.  440. 

That  the  President  thought  the  seizure  of  the  Span- 
ish posts  was  an  act  of  war,  ie  manifest  through  his 
opening-  message,  in  which  be  aaya  that,  to  havt;  re- 
tained thera,  would  have  ctianged  our  relations  with 
Spain,  to  do  which  the  power  of  the  executive  waa 
incompetent.  Congress  alone  possessing  it.  The  Presi- 
dent ixJ.B,  in  this  instance,  deserved  well  ol  hia  coun- 
try. He  has  talieu  the  only  course  whicb  ha  could 
bave  pursued,  consistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
land.  And  I  defy  the  gentleman  to  make  good  both 
his  positions,  that  the  general  waa  right  in  taking,  and 
the  President  right  in  giving  up,  tbe  posts.— /6ii/, 
p.  if/. 

Recall  to  your  recollection  the  free  nations  which 
have  gone  before  us,  where  are  they  now? 
"Gone  glimmering  througb  tbe  dreams  of  things  that 

A  school  boy's  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hour." 
And  how  have  they  lost  their  liberties? 

I  hope  not  to  he  miaunderstood ;  I  am  far  from 
Intimating  that  General  Jackson  cherishes  any  de- 
signs  Inimical  to  the  liberties  of  the  eountrv.  I  be- 
lieve hia  Intentions  to  be  pure  and  patriotic.  I  thank 
God  that  he  would  not,  hut  I  thank  Him  still  more  that 
he  could  not  if  he  would,  overturn  the  liberties  Of  the 
republic.  But  precedents.  If  bad,  are  fraught  with 
the  most  dangerous  consequences. — Ibid,   p.   >fl 

I  hope  our  happy  form  of  government  is  to  be  per- 
petual. But,  if  it  is  to  be  preserved,  it  must  be  by 
the  practice  of  virtue,  by  justice,  by  moderation,  by 
magnanimity,    by    greatness    of    soul,    by    keeping    a 
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watchful  and  steady  eye  on  the  executive;  and,  above 
all,  by  holding  to  a  ctrict  accountability  the  military 
branch  of  the  public  force. 

Beware  how  you  forfeit  this  exalted  character. 
Bewar<»  how  you  give  a  fatal  sanction,  in  this  infant 
period  of  our  republic,  scarcely  yet  two  score  years 
old,  to  military  inaubontination.  Remember  that 
Greece  had  her  Alexander,  Rome  her  CaBsar,  England 
her  Cromwell,  France  her  Bonaparte,  and  that  if  we 
would  escape  the  rock  on  which  they  split,  w»  must 
avoid  their  errors. — Ibid,  p,  444, 

The  purchase  of  Florida  was  not  made  with- 
out a  word  of  criticism  concerning  its  terms 
from  Clay.  In  a  speech  on  the  treaty.  April  3, 
1820,  he  uses  these  words: 

We  wanted  Florida,  or  rather  we  shall  want  it;  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  we  want  nobody  else  to  have 
it.  We  do  not  desire  it  for  immediate  use.  It  fills  a 
space  in  our  imagination,  and  we  wish  it  to  complete 
the  arrondissement  of  our  territory.  It  must  certainly 
come  to  us.  The  ripened  fruit  will  not  more  surely 
fall.  Florida  is  enclosed  in  between  Alabama  and 
Georgia,  and  cannot  escape.  Texas  may.  Whv^ther 
we  get  Florida  now,  or  some  five  or  ten  years  hence, 
it  is  of  no  consequence,  provided  no  other  power  gets 
it. — Mallory,  p.  4^7- 

The  next  [proposition]  was,  that  it  was  inexpedient 
to  cede  Texas  to  any  foreign  power.  They  constituted, 
in  his  opinion,  a  sacred  inheritance  of  posterity,  which 
we  ought  to  preserve  unimpaired.  He  wished  it  was, 
if  it  v^ere  not,  a  fundamental  and  inviolable  law  of  the 
land,  that  they  should  be  inalienable  to  any  foreign 
^ower.  It  was  quite  evident  that  it  was  in  the  oider 
<*£  Providence;  that  it  was  an  inevitable  result  of  the 
principle  of  population,  that  the  whole  of  this  conti- 
nent, including  Texas,  was  to  be  peopled  in  process  ol 
time.  The  question  was,  by  whose  race  shall  it  l^ 
peopled?*  In  our  hands  it  will  be  peopled  by  freemes-- 
and  the  sons  of  freemen,  carrying  with  them  our  lav 
guage,  our  laws,  and  our  liberties;  establishing  on  tu* 
prairies  of  Texas,  temples  dedicated  to  the  simple  an^ 
devout  modes  of  worship  of  God  incident  to  our  relief 
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Ion.  and  temples  dedicated  to  that  freedom  which  we 
adore  next  to  Him.  In  the  hands  of  others,  it  may  bL'- 
come  the  habitation  of  despotism  and  of  slaves,  sub- 
ject to  the  vile  dominion  of  the  Inquisition  and  ol 
superstition. — Ibid,  p.  459. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine,  so-called,  has  become 
BO  vast  that  a  volume  is  needed  to  present  it  in 
its  entirety.  However,  it  is  believed  that  the 
following  extracts  taken  from  the  messages  of 
the  Presidents  and  other  documenta  will  serve 
to  throw  more  light  on  the  subject  than  can  be 
obtained  from  our  ordinary  school  history, 
hence  they  are  given  in  the  hope  tiiat  every 
teacher  will  try  to  find  more  illustrative  matter. 
The  first  extracts  are  from  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance: 

Their  Majesties  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  the  Emperor  of  Kuseta,  In  consequence  ol 
the  great  evenU  [of  years  17S3-1815]  .  .  .  have, 
therefore,  agreed  to  the  following  articles: 

Art,  I.  In  conformity  to  the  words  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, which  command  all  men  to  regard  one  another 
as  brethren,  the  three  contracting  monarchs  will  re- 
main united  by  the  bonds  of  a  true  and  indisaoluble  fra- 
ternity; .  .  .  and  they  will  lend  one  another  .  ,  . 
assistance,  aid,  and  support;  and,  regarding  the  subjects 
and  armies,  as  the  fathers  of  their  families,  they  will 
govern  them  in  the  spirit  of  fraternity  with  which  they 
are  animated,  for  the  protection  of  religion,  peace,  and 

Art.  II.  Therefore,  the  only  governing  principle  be- 
tween the  above  mentioned  goveraments  .  .  . 
shall  be  that  of  rendering  reciprocal  services;  of  testi- 
fying, .  .  .  the  mutual  afiection  with  which  they 
ought  to  be  animated;  of  considering  all  as  only  the 
members  of  one  Christian  nation,  the  three  allied 
powers  looking  upon  IhemseJvea  as  delegated  hji  Provi- 
(icHce  to  govern  three  branches  of  the  same  family,  to- 
wit:  Aus.ria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  confessing  .  . 
that  the  Christian  nations  .  .  .  have  really  no 
other  sovereign  than  Him  to  whom  alone  power  Iw- 
loa^  of  right.  .  .  .  Their  majesties,  therefore, 
recommend,    ...    to  fortify  themselves   every  day 
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more  and  morg  In  the  principles  and  exercise  ol  the- 
duties  which  thp  Divine  Savior  has  pointed  out  to  us. 
Art.  III.  All  powers  which  wish  solemnly  to  proress 
the  sacred  principles  which  have  delegated  this  act, 
and  who  shall  acknowledge  how  Important  it  ie  to  the 
happiness  of  nations,  too  long  disturbed,  that  tliisse 
IimJ/is  shall  henceforth  exercise  npon  human  destinies, 
Bit  the  Influence  which  belongs  to  them,  shall  be  re- 
ceived with  as  much  readiness  as  affection,  into  this 
holv  alliattce. — Cited  in  A.merieaa  Diplomacff,  Snow, 
p.  2*3. 

In  1822,  at  a  congfi-ess  held  at  Verona,  the 
Holy  Allies  added  secretly  the  following  clauses 

to  their  articles  of  agreement  cited  above: 

The  undersigned,  specially  authorized  to  malie  some 
additions  to  The  Treaty  of  the  Boly  Alliance,  .  .  . 
have  agreed  as  follows: 

Art.  I.  The  high  contracting  powers  being  con- 
vinced that  the  system  of  representative  government  Is 
equally  as  incompatible  with  the  monarchical  princi- 
ples as  the  maxim  of  tlie  sovereignty  of  the  people 
with  the  divine  right,  engage  mutually,  ...  to 
use  all  their  elTorts  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  of 
representatite  governments,  in  whatever  country  it 
may  exist  In  Europe,  and  to  prevent  its  being  Intro- 
duced in  those  countriea  where  it  is  nut  yet  known. 

Art.  II.  As  it  caaaot  be  doubted  that  the  tiberlj/  at 
the  press  la  the  most  powerful  means  used  by  the  pre- 
tended supporters  of  the  rights  of  nations,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  those  Princes,  the  high  contracting  parties 
promise  reciprocally  to  adopt  all  proper  measures  to 
suppress  it,  not  only  in  their  own  states,  but,  also,  in 
the  rest  of  Europe. — Snow,  American  Utplomacy,  p.  iSiS. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  may  be  seen  to  have 
been  foreshadowed  long  before  its  official  pro- 
raiilgation  by  Monroe  by  a  peroBal  of  the  fol- 
lowing (jiiotation: 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation  Invites  and  en- 
ables us  to  pursue  a  different  course,  if  we  remain 
one  people,  under  an  efficient  Kovernment,  the  period 
Is  not  far  oH  when  we  may  defy  material  injury  from 
ei'ternal  annoyance;  when  we  may  talie  such  an  atU- 
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tude  a»  will  cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time 
reaolve  jpon  to  be  scrupulously  respected;  wlien  bel- 
ligerent nations,  under  the  impossibility  of  making 
acquisitions  upon  us,  will  not  ligbtly  bazard  the  giving 
ns  provoc^ation :  when  we  may  choose  peace  or  war  aa 
our  interesta,  gnided  by  justice,  shall  counsel,— irns  ft - 
ingtoii'g  FareKFll  Address. 

Jefferson,  in  1808,  speaks  aa  follows: 
We  consider  their  Interesta  and  ours  as  the  same, 
and  that  the  object  of  both  must  be  to  exclude  alt 
European  Infiubnce  from  this  hemisphere. — JefJerBon'g 
TForfcs,  vol.  7,  p.  SSL 

In  1823  Jeflfersoii  writes  to  Monfoe  in  these 
words: 

Our  first  and  fundamental  maxim  should  be,  never 
to  entangle  ourselves  in  the  broils  ot  Europe.  Our 
second,  never  to  suffer  Europe  to  intermeddle  with  cls- 
Atlantic  affairs.  America,  North  and  South,  has  a 
set  of  interests  distinct  from  those  of  Europe,  and 
peculiarly  her  own.  She  should  therefore  have  a  sys- 
tem ot  her  own,  separate  and  apart  from  that  of  Eu- 
rope. While  the  last  Is  laboring  to  become  the  domi- 
cile of  despotism,  our  endeavor  should  surely  be  to 
make  our  hemisphere  that  of  freedom. — Jefferson's 
Works,  vol.  VII,  p.  315. 

Monrop  forninlates  the  doctrine  in  this  way 
in  his  celebrated  message  of  December  2,  1828: 

In  the  discussion  to  which  this  Interest  has  given 
rise,  and  In  the  arrangements  by  which  they  may 
terminate,  the  occasion  has  been  adjudged  proper  for 
asserting,  as  a  principle  in  which  the  rights  and  in- 
terests ot  the  United  States  are  involved,  that  the 
American  continents,  by  the  free  and  independent 
condition  which  they  have  assumed  and  maintain, 
are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  aa  subjedis  for 
future  colonization  by  any  European  powers. — Rich- 
ardgon.  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  Wl.  11, 
p.  SOT  f. 

The  political  system  of  the  allied  powers  la  essen- 
tlally  different  in  this  respect  from  that  of  America. 
This  difference  proceeds  from  that  which  exiats  in 
their  respective  governments.     And  to   the  defense  ot 
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our  own.  .  .  .  tills  whole  nation  la  devoted.  Wa 
owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor,  and  to  the  amicable  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  United  Slates  and  those 
powerE,  to  declare,  that  we  should  consider  any  at- 
tempt on  their  pa.rt  to  extend  their  system  to  any  I 
portion  of  this  hemisphere  a.s  dangero'na  to  our  peace 
and  aafpty, — Ibid.                                                                                             ' 

In  the  war  between  those  new  governments  and 
Spain,  we  declared  our  neutrality  at  the  time  of  their 
recognition,  and  lo  this  we  have  adhered,  and  shall 
continue  to  adhere,  provided  no  change  shaH  occur 
which.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  competent  authorities 
of  this  government,  shall  make  a  correspond  inB 
change  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  indlapenaablo  | 

to  their  fiecurity.^i^fiid. 

It  Is  Impossible  that  the  allied  powers  should  extend 
their  political  system  to  any  portion  of  either  con- 
tinent without  endangering  our  peace  and  happiness; 
nor  can  anyone  believe  that  our  southern  brethren,  ir  J 

left  lo  themselves,  would  adopt  it  oC  their  own  accord.  I 

It  is  equally  impossible,  therefore,  that  we  should  be-  I 

hold  such  interposition,  In  any   form,  with   Indlffer-  I 

ence.— JfiW.  \ 

President  Clevelaii<i,  in  his  message  lo  Con-  J 

gress  December  17,   1895,  applied  the  Monroe  J 

Doctrine  to  the  Venezuelan  question.     Between  I 

the  farewell  message  of  Washington  and   the  I 

present  moment  the  idea  has  been  in  procesa  of  I 
development.     Trace  its  evolution. 

[It  is  claimed]  that  the  reasons  justifying  an  appeal 
to  the  doctrine  enunciated  by  President  Monroe  are 
generally  inapplicable  "to  the  state  of  things  in  which 
we  live  at  the  present  day,"  and  especially  Inapplica- 
ble to  a  controversy  involving  the  boundary  line  be- 
(tween  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela.  J 

Without   attempting   extended    arguments    In    reply  I 

to  this  position,  it  may  not  be  amlBs  to  suggest  that  J 

the  doctrine  upon  which  we  stand  is  strong  and  sound  ^^^J 
because  Its  enforcement  is  important  to  our  peace  and  ^^^H 
safety  a.s  a  nation  and  is  essential  to  the  Integrity  of  ^^^H 
our  free  institutions  and  the  tranquU  maintenanca  ^^^H 
of  our  distinctive  form  ol  government.    It   was  in-       ^^^1 
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tended  to  apply  to  every  stage  of  our  national  life  and 
cannot  become  obsolete  while  our  republic   eiiduios. 

It  1b  also  suggested  in  tbe  British  reply  that  we 
rtiould  seek  not  to  apply  Ibe  Monroe  doctrine  to  the 
pending  dispute,  because  It  does  not  embody  any 
principle  of  international  law  which  "is  founded  on 
the  general  consent  of  nations."    .    .    . 

Practically,  the  principle  for  which  we  contend  has 
peculiar  it  not  exciuHlve  relations  to  the  United  States. 
It  may  not  have  been  admitted  in  so  many  words  to 
the  co(!s  o(  international  law,  but  since  in  international 
councils  every  nation  is  entitled  to  the  rights  belong- 
ing 10  it,  if  the  enforcement  of  the  Monroe  doctrine 
is  something  we  may  justly  claim,  it  has  its  place  in 
the  code  of  international  law  as  certainly  and  securely 
as  if  it  were  specifically  mentioned.  .  .  .  The 
Monroe  doctrine  finds  its  recognition  in  those  prin- 
eipiea  of  international  law  which  are  based  upon  the 
theory  that  every  nation  shall  have  Its  rights  pro- 
tected and  its  ]ust  claims  enforced. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  attitude  of  Venezuela 
will  romain  unchanged,  the  dispute  has  reached  such 
a  stage  as  to  make  it  now  incumbent  upon  the  United 
States  to  take  measures  to  determine  with  suffleient 
certainty  for  its  justification  what  is  the  true  divis- 
ional line  between  the  republic  of  Venezuela  and  Brit- 
ish Guiana. 

In  order  that  such  an  examination  might  be  prose- 
cuted in  a  thorough  and  satisfactory  manner,  I  suggest 
Lhat  the  Congress  make  an  adequate  appropriation 
for  the  expenses  of  a  commission  to  be  appointed  by 
the  executive  who  shall  make  the  necessary  Investi- 
gation. ,  .  .  When  such  report  is  made  and  ac- 
cepted It  will,  in.  my  opinion,  be  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  resist  by  every  means  In  Its  power 
as  a  wilful  aggression  upon  its  rightE,  and  Interests 
the  appropriation  by  Great  Britain  of  any  lands  or 
the  exercise  of  governmental  jurisdiction  over  any 
territory  which  after  investigation  we  have  deter- 
mined of  right  belongs  to  Venezuela. 

I   am,    nevertheless,    firm    In    my    conviction    that 
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wh.le  It  iB  a  grievous  thing  to  contemplate  the  two 
great  English- speaking  peoples  ot  the  world  aa  being 
otherwise  than  friendly  competitors  In  the  onward- 
march  of  civilization  and  atrenuniis  worthy  rivals  in  all 
the  arta  of  peace,  there  is  no  calamity  which  a  great 
nation  can  invite  which  equals  that  which  follows  a 
supine  submission  to  wrong  and  injustice  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  national  self-respect  and  honor 
beneath  which  Is  shielded  and  defended  a  people's 
safety  and  greatness. — Nebiaslca  Stale  Journal,  Decem- 
ber 18.  1895. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Who  acted  aa  the  first  Secretaries  of  State  for  the 
United  States?  2.  How  were  they  chosen?  3.  What 
their  duties?  4.  How  were  treaties  to  be  prepared? 
E,  Who  were  the  first  foreign  ministers?  i.  Who  ap- 
pointed theia?  7.  How  were  they  to  live?  8.  Why 
were  they  to  live  in  such  a  style?  9.  With  what  na- 
tion did  we  form  the  first  treaty?  10.  What  guaran- 
tees did  France  and  the  United  States  mutually  make! 
11.  What  was  the  leading  object  of  the  treaty? 

1.  What  peculiar  statements  do  you  find  in  the  treaty 
of  peace  of  1783?  2.  Who  were  acknowledged  inde- 
pendent? 3.  Find  out  why  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  river  was  to  remain  forever  free  to  both 
nations.  4.  How  did  John  Adams  feel  in  regard  to 
the  fisheries.  5.  Summarize  his  arguments.  6.  Was 
he  ready  to  abandon  the  fisheries?  7.  Whom  did 
Adams  regard  as  the  ablest  of  the  commissioners? 
8.  What  title  had  the  French  given  him?  9.  Did  he 
believe  he  deserved  it? 

1.  Why  was  Mr.  Monroe  told  that  France  did  not  in- 
tend to  receive  at  present  another  minister  from  the 
United  States?  2.  Find  out  who  the  Directory  were. 
3.  Why  the  cry  "millions  for  defense,  not  a  cent  for 
tribute"?  4.  Why  the  name  X.  Y.  Z.  to  the  difficulty 
with  France,  1793-'39?  5.  How  did  "Hall  Columbia- 
come  to  be  written?  6.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
"poetry"  ot  1798?  7.  What  did  the  Americans  evi- 
dently think  ot  the  French  at  this  time?  8.  Name  the 
causes  ot  the  war  of  1812.  9.  What  does  Clay  mean 
by  British  principle  of  impressment?  10.  Could  a  per- 
son be  a  citizen  of  two  states  at  once?  11.  It  so  which 
should  protect  him?  12.  How  did  Clay  feel  in  regard 
to  war?    13.  How  about  malting  peace  In  1813? 

1.  What   had  Jackson   done  that  made  Clay  so  sar- 
castic in  his  speech  of  January  17,  1819?     2.   Did  Clay 
fear  Jackson?    3.  Where  did  he  get  his  model  for  his 
sentence  beginning  "Remember  that  Greece  had  her   ] 
Alexander,"    etc.?       4.  Did     Clay     wish     to     purchase  J 
Florida  In   1820?    5.  Was  there  any   other  lerritoiT  ] 
lie  preferred;  why? 


I  fear  Jackson?    3.  Where  did  he  get  his  model  for  his    ^^^^H 

sentence  beginning  "Remember  that  Greece  bad  her  ^^^^H 
Alexander,"  etc.?  4.  Did  Clay  wish  to  purchase  ^^^^H 
Florida  In   1820?    5.  Was  there  any   other  ten-ltofT^^^^^| 
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1.  What  principlfiB  did  the  Holy  Allies  bold?  Z. 
Who  were  the  Holy  Allies?  3.  Why  had  they  formed 
the  holy  alliance?  4.  What  principles  o(  Eovernment 
did  the  Holy  Allies  intend  to  deatroy?  5.  How  did 
they  regard  the  liberty  of  the  press?  6.  Who  first  set 
forth  some  of  the  Ideas  In  the  Monroe  Doctrine?  7. 
What  idea  does  Jefferson  add?  8.  What  did  Jefferson 
believe  were  the  differences  In  government  between 
Europe  and  America?  9.  What  doctrines  does  Mon- 
roe set  forth  in  hia  message  of  December  2,  1823?  10. 
What  did  he  mean  by  their  "political  system"?  11. 
How  did  President  Cleveland  interpret  the  Monroe 
Doctrine?  12.  To  what  question  did  he  apply  it?  13. 
la  ts  a  part  of  international  law?  14.  Write  a  paper 
on  the  growth  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  15.  Is  it  appli- 
cable now  to  the  Cuban  issue? 
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National  Banka,  tT9I,  tSIO,  IS63.  Great  tariff 
lawB!  tar  reTeniiB— 1789, 1S48, 1857;  tor  protec- 
tion—1S2J,  1828,  1332,  ma,  IHIVI,  1868,1890,  ISS8: 
OS  coEnpromlse— ^33.  Internal  ImproTements— 
reports  for  ISOe,  1817;  debates  on,  1817,  1823; 
TetoeB,18I7, 1822, 1830. 1816,  etc  Issues— bank, 
both  on  canstllullonallty  and  expediency;  tarilt 
— the  Bame,  as  also  ttie  same  in  regard  to  Inter- 
nal ImproTcmenls.  Great  struggle  over  tbe 
bank,  1833-34,  between  Jackson  and  the  bank. 


CHAFrER  X 
A  STUDY  IN  ECONOMIC  HISTORY 

fHlS  number  of  our  studies,  the  last  of  this 
series,  will  aim  to  give  a  little  insight 
into  the  history  of  the  tariff,  and  the 
movement  for  internal  improvements.  It  has 
been  thought  better  to  confine  our  study  to 
these  two  topics,  so  that  the  treatment  might 
be  complete  enough  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  their 
development,  rather  than  to  try  to  cover  in  a 
less  thorough  manner  the  whole  field.  At  the 
best  the  matter  selected  can  only  be  held  to  be 
supplementary;  however  it  is  thought  that  few, 
if  any,  of  our  ordinary  school  histories  contain 
as  complete  a  treatment.  Besides  the  chief 
advantage  claimed  for  these  studies  is  not  so 
much  that  they  give  a  greater  amount  of  knowl- 
edge, but  that  they  afford  the  means  whereby 
the  student  may  be  enabled  to  work  out  hia 
history  to  a  great  extent  for  himself.  The 
thought  must  be  present,  or  the  student  cannot 
do  anything.  He  cannot  be  a  mere  memory 
machine. 

These  studies  come  down  only  to  the  time  of 
the  civil  war.  By  leaving  out  the  more  recent 
years  it  has  been  hoped  that  prejudice  might 
play  a  less  important  part,  and  reason  and  calm 
judgment  a  greater  part.  The  tariff  has  been 
treated  in  Uie  main  from  the  standpoint  of  pro- 
tection versus  free  trade.  As  this  is  still  a  con- 
troverted question,  it  needs  to  be  handled  with 
care  in  order  that  the  student  may  look  at  the 
past  from  a  fair  and  free  minded  standgoint. 
The  "question  of  internal  improvement^-  has 
passed  so  far  into  limbo  that  there  seems  to  be 
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no  danger  in  wrong  ideas  being  gained  by  car- 
rying present  prepossesBions  into  a  study  of 
past  times. 

1  shall  not  outline  these  subjects  in  my  intro- 
ductory semarka,  for  I  believe  the  extracts  and 
the  questions  on  them  will  accomplish  the  end 
Bought  in  the  general  summary;  and  thus  the 
results  will  be  more  completely  the  student's 
own  work.  There  is  always  present  a  tendency 
in  the  pupil  t*f  find  in  the  documents  what  the 
collator  has  found,  or  believes  he  has  found. 
In  this  number  there  will  be  no  suggestions. 
Each  teacher,  therefore,  may  work  with  hla 
pupils  uninfluenced  by  any  suggestions  of  mine. 

I,  The  Tariff. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land will  help  us  to  understand  the  early  feel- 
ing of  the  statesmen  of  the  United  Slates  in 
regard  to  any  restrictions  on  the  right  to  manu- 
facture and  to  trade. 

[1699  it  wae  declared  to  be]  unlawful  to  load  wool 
upon  any  horse,  cart,  or  other  carriage. 

[1750.]  WnEBEAs,  The  Importation  of  bar  iron  from 
Hia  Majesty's  colonies  In  America,  into  the  port  ol  Lon- 
don, .  .  .  will  be  a  great  advantage,  not  only  to 
the  said  colonies,  but  also  to  this  kingdom,  by  furnish- 
ing the  manufacturers  of  iron  with  a  supply  of  that 
useful  and  necessary  commodity,  and  by  means  thereof 
large  sums  of  money,  now  annually  paid  for  iron  to 
loreigners,  will  be  saved  to  this  Kingdom,  and  a  greater 
guantitv  of  tbe  woolen,  and  other  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain,  will  be  exported  to  America,  in  exchange 
for  such  iron,  so  imported:     .    .    .    Be  it  therefore  en- 

Sec.  IX.  And  that  pig  and  bar  iron  made  in  his 
Majesty's  colonies  in  America  may  be  further  manufac- 
tured in  this  Kingdom;  bo  it  further  enacted  that 
...  no  mill  or  other  engine  for  slitting  or  rolling  of 
Iron,  or  any  plateing  forge  to  work  with  a  tilt  tiammer, 
or  any  furnace  for  making  steel,  shall  be  erected,  or 
alter  such  erection,  continue  In  any  part  of  his  Majesty's 
CDlonlee  In  America.    .    .    . 
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Bec.  Si.  And  It  iB  hereby  enacted  .  .  .  that  every 
such  mill,  engine,  lorge,  or  furnace  bo  erected-  or  con- 
tinued contrary  to  the  directions  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
dBemeQ  a  common  nuisance,  and  within  thirty  daya  ■ 
must  be  abated.— Ciied  iti  Elliott's  Tariff  Controvei-sif, 
p.  13. 

About  1760,  when  it  was  proposed  by  some  to 
restore  Cauada  to  France,  Franklin  proteets 
and  uses  tbe  following  argument  to  convince 
the  English  manufactming  and  commercial  in- 
terests that  it  will  be  for  their  interests  to 
retain  Canada,  It  will  be  noticed  that  Frank- 
lin speaks  as  an  Englishman: 

A  people  spread  through,  the  whole  tract  of  country 
on  this  Bide  of  the  MissleelppI,  and  secured  by  Canada 
in  our  bands,  would  probably  for  some  centuries  find 
employment  In  agriculture,  and  thereby  free  us  at  home 
effectually  from  our  (ears  of  American  manutactureB. 
.  .  .  Manufactures  are  founded  in  poverty.  .  .  . 
But  no  man  who  can  have  a  piece  of  land  of  his  own 
flufl3cient  by  his  labor  to  subsist  his  family  in  plenty, 
is  poor  enough  to  be  a  manufacturer  and  worli  for  a 
master.  Hence  while  there  Is  land  enough  in  America 
for  our  own  people,  there  can  rever  be  marutactiireB 
to  any  amonnt  or  value. — Franklin,  Works,  III,  p.  8fl, 

In  1776,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hartley,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  terms  of  peace  between  England  and 
the  United  States,  Franklin  said: 

Restraint  on  the  freedom  of  commerce  and  Inter- 
course between  us  can  afford  no  advantage  equivalent 
to  the  mischief  they  will  do  by  keeping  up  ill-humor 
and  promoting  a  total  alienation, — Works,  Till,  p.  SS7. 

In  17S7  he  wrote: 

We  shall,  as  you  suppose,  have  Imposts  on  trade  and 
custom-houses,  not  because  other  nations  have  them, 
but  because  we  cannot  at  present  do  without  them. 
.  .  .  When  we  are  out  of  debt  we  may  leave  our 
trade  free,  for  our  ordinary  charges  of  government  will 
not  bo  sreat.— TForts,  IS,  p.  ifio. 

Jefferson  wrote  in  hU  "Holes  oa  Virginia,"  Id 
J781,  as  foUov/a: 
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Those  who  labor  In  the  earth  are  the  chosen  people 
of  God,  il  ever  he  had  a.  choaen  people.  .  .  .  While 
we  have  land  to  labor,  then,  let  ua  naver  wlsd  to  see 
our  citizens  ocouoied  at  bench  work,  or  twirling  a  dla- 
taff.  Carpenters,  roasons,  and  smiths,  are  wanting  In 
husbandry;  but  for  the  general  operations  at  manu- 
facture, let  our  workshops  remain  In  Europe. — Jfffei-mm, 
Works,  Vni,  p.  403. 

Seven  years  later  we  find  these  words: 
In  general,  It  Is  impossible  that  manufactures  should 
succeed   in  America,   from   the   high  prices  of   labor. 
This  is  occasioned  by  the  great  demand  ol  labor  for 
agriculture.— J Wd,  I[,  p.  412. 

John  AdaniH,  in  1780,  gives  us  this  picture  ol 
bis  expectations: 

America  Is  the  country  of  raw  materials,  and  of  com- 
merce enough  to  carry  them  to  a  good  market;  but 
Europe  is  the  country  for  manufactures  and  commerce. 
Thus  Europe  and  America  will  be  blessings  to  each 
other.  If  some  malevolent  policy  does  not  frustrate  the 
purposes  of  nature.— J.  Adams'  Works,  VII,  p.  309. 

Let  the  following  quotation  answer  wliether 
he  believed  this  "malevolent  policy"  had 
triumphed  or  not.  On  learning,  in  1783,  that 
the  English  had  forbidden  all  trade  with  the 
British  West  Indies  except  in  British  vessels, 
he  wrote: 

This  proclamation  is  Issued  in  full  conlldence  that 
the  United  States  have  no  confidence  in  one  another; 
that  they  cannot  agree  to  act  in  a  body  as  one  nation; 
that  thej  cannot  agree  upon  any  navigation  act  whlcS 
may  be  common  to  the  thirteen  States.  Our  proper 
remedy  would  be  to  confine  our  exports  to  American 
ahlpa.— ibid,  Vlll,  p.  97. 

July  19,  1785,  he  wrote: 

Whether  prohibitions  or  high  duties  will  be  moat 
politic  Is  a  great  question.— 16 id,  p.  282. 

August  10,  of  the  same  year,  he  wrote  to  Jay 
as  follows: 

As  the  French  court  has  condeecended  Xa  aio\i\.  wk 
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principle  ia  theory,  I  am  very  much  afraid  «e  shall  be 
jbliged  to  imitate  their  wisdou  in  practico  [and  import 
only  in  our  own  pesaels]  ....  We  Save  hitherto 
beer  the  bubjles  of  our  ciwn  vhlljBophical  and  equita- 
ble liberality;  .  .  .  both  F.-an;e  and  England  ba.t3 
«hDwu  a  coi.staiit  dispociitloti  to  take  l  selflsh  aaJ 
partial  advantage  of  us  because  of  them.  ...  V 
hope  we  shall  be  the  dupes  lo  lunger  than  we  musV. 
I  would  venture  upon  lu'jnopulie^.  and  excluBions,  i. 
they  were  Ct-una  to  be  tho  only  arms  of  defencn 
againat  momipoli'ia  lad  excluaioQs,  wltLout  [ear  o( 
offending  Dean  Inck-s:;  or  thfc  gb.at  of  Uoctor  Quee- 
nay.--/flM,  2!)  I 

A  few  da,P8  later  he  wrote  -u  these  words: 
Patience  under  nil  »,lie  uneqi'a!  burdens  they  Impose 
upon  our  conimecie  will  do  ua  no  good;  It  will  con- 
tribute in  no  degree  to  preHerve  the  peace  o£  thla 
country.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  but  retaliation, 
reciprocal  prohibUlons  and  imiioats,  and  putting  our- 
selves in  a  pasture  cf  defence,  wi.ll  have  any  effect 
.  .  .  ConSniDg  FEpcii  ta  to  our  own  ships,  and  laying 
on  heavy  du'ies  iipcn  all  forfdgn  luxurits,  and  en- 
couraging our  ow^  manufactuns,  appear  to  me  to  be 
our  only  resource    -IbUl,  SII,  ci'lcd  in  Elliott,  p.  52. 

From  tht  dehite  over  the  tariflf  act  oi  1789 
we  may  quote  wme  remai-ks  which  will  still 
further  helj.  us  in  iinderstiVndiag  the  spirit  of 
the  time.     Hadifon  says: 

I  am  a  friend  o.'  free  commurce,  and  at  the  Bame 
time  a  friend  to  ai.ib  regulntiona  aa  ari  calculated  to 
promote  our  fiwn  itterLSt,  and  this  on  nattonal  prin- 
ciples, .  .  .  I  i\  lah  tie  \rere  un'ler  leas  necessity 
than  I  fiiid  me  aiii,  tc  shacklp  our  commerce  with 
duties,  restrictions,  ano!  prster'-'ucea;  ^ut  there  are 
cases  in  which  it  Is  impossibie  tc  avoid  following 
the  example  ol  othe.'  nations  in  the  jreitt  diversity  crt 
our  trade.~.ini/(i(s  of  Vongrcas,  I.  pp.  J92, 19S. 

During  the  course  of  the  fame  debate  Ames, 
the    leaflinjr    Federalist    frrm    Massachusetts, 

wrote  these  words  to  a  friou'l: 
The  Senate  Sas  l/egun  to  redu.ie  tte  rote  of  daties 
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Hum  1b  reduced  one-lliird.  .  .  .  MolaBses  Irom  five 
to  four.  I  feel  as  Euceladus  would  if  Etna  was  re- 
moved. The  Senate,  God  bleaa  tliem,  as  If  deeiguated 
by  Providence  to  keep  rash  and  frolicksome  brata  out 
of  the  fire,  have  demolished  the  absurd,  unpoiltic, 
mad  discriminations  of  foreigners  in  alliance,  from 
other  foreignera.— /,i7c  u{  Fislier  Ames,  p.  4^. 

HamiltoD,  in  liis  famous  Report  on  Manufac- 
tures, 1T92,  after  noting  tlie  arguments  for 
fr<!edom  of  trade,  expresses  himself  as  follows: 

This  mode  of  reasoning  is  founded  upon  tacts  and 
principlea  which  have  certainly  respectable  pretensions. 
If  it  had  governed  the  conduet  of  nations  more  gen- 
erally than  it  has  done,  there  is  room  to  suppose  that 
it  might  have  carried  them  faster  to  prosperity  and 
greatness  than  they  have  attained  by  the  pursuit  of 
maxims  too  widely  opposite.  Moat  general  theories, 
however,  admit  of  numerous  exceptions.  .  .  , — Stale 
Papers  and  Speechva  on  the  Tarilf,  p.  3. 

[After  discussing  the  value  of  manufactures  he  says:] 
The  foregoing  considerations  seem  sufficient  to  estab' 
lish,  as  general  propositions,  that  it  is  the  interest  of 
nations  to  diversify  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  Indi- 
viduals who  compose  them ;  that  the  establishment  of 
manufactures  ia  calculated  not  only  to  increase  the 
general  stock  of  useful  and  productive  labor,  but  ever 
to  Improve  the  state  of  agriculture  in  particular.  .  . 
Il/id.  p.  $5. 

[Again  be  says:]  If  the  system  of  perfect  liberty  to 
industry  and  commerce  were  the  prevailing  system  of 
nations,  the  arguments  which  dissuade  a  country  in 
the  predicament  of  the  United  States  from  the  zoalous 
pursuit  of  manufactures  would,  doubtless,  have  great 
force.  It  will  not  be  affirmed  that  they  might  not  be 
permitted,  with  few  exceptions,  to  serve  as  a  rule  of 
national  conduct.  In  such  a  atate  of  things  each  coun- 
try would  have  the  full  benefit  of  ita  peculiar  advan- 
tages to  compensate  for  its  deficiencies  or  disadvan- 
tagee.    .    .    . 

But  the  system  which  has  been  mentioned  is  far 
from  characterizing  the  general  policy  of  nations. 
.  .  .  The  consequence  of  it  is  that  the  United  States 
are,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  situation  of  a  country 
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precluded  troa  foreiga  commerce.  ...  In  euch  a 
position  of  tMngs  the  United  States  cannot  excha^ge 
witli  Europe  on  equal  terms,  and  the  want  of  reci- 
procity would  render  them  the  victim  of  a  system 
which  should  induce  them  to  confine  their  vieva  to 
agrtculture,  and  refrain  from  manufacture. — Ibtd,  pp. 
tB,  Zt. 

Hamilton  finally  sums  up  in  several  proposi- 
tions thi;  advantages  which  he  claims  will  be 
secured  to  the  country  should  it  encourage  the 
development  of  manufactures. 

There  seems  to  be  a  moral  certainty  that  the  trade 
of  a  country  which  is  both  manufacturing  and  agricult- 
ural will  be  more  lucrative  and  proaperoua  than  tha± 
of  a  country  which  is  merely  agricultural.    .    .    . 

Another  circamstance  which  gives  a  superiority  of 
commercial  advantages  to  States  that  manufacture  as 
well  aa  cultivate  conalata  in  the  more  numerous  attrac- 
tions which  a  mere  diversified  maritet  offers.  .  .  , 
A  third  circumstance  .  ,  .  has  relation  to  the  stag- 
nallons  of  demand  for  certain  commodities  which  at 
Bome  time  or  other  interfere  more  or  less  with  the  sale 
of  all.    .    .    . 

Not  only  the  wealth,  but  the  Independence  and  se- 
curity of  a  country  appear  to  he  materially  connected 
vith  the  prosperity  of  manufactures.  .  .  .  Our  dis- 
tance from  Europe,  the  great  fountain  of  manufactured 
supply,  subjects  us,  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  to 
Inconvenience  and  loss  in  two  ways  [Bulkinesa  of  com- 
modities and  ccnsequent  coat  of  carriage].    .    .    . 

If.  then,  it  satisfactorily  appears  that  it  ia  the  intent 
of  the  United  States  generally  to  encourage  manufac- 
tures, it  merits  particular  attention,  that  there  are 
circumstances  which  render  the  present  a  critical  mo- 
ment for  entering  with  zeal  upon  the  important  husi* 
tesE      .     .     .--Ibid,   pp.  52,  S3,   55,  56,  60. 

■  Finally  Hamilton  suggests  eleven  means  that 
may  be  used  to  encourage  the  development  of 

manufactures: 

(1.)  Protective  duties.    .    .    , 

(2.)  Prohibitiona  of  rival  articles,  or  duties  equlvop 
lent  to  prohibitions. 
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(3.)  ProhibltioDB  ot  the  exportatton  at  tbe  materials 
of  mBDutactures. 

(4-)  Pecuniary  bountlee  [He  especially  approves  al 
bounties]. 

(5.)  Premiuma. 

(6.)  The  exemptions  ol  the  materials  of  manufac- 
tures from  duty. 

(T.)  Drawbacks  on  tbe  duties  vblch  are  Imposed  on 
tbe  materials  of  manufactures. 

(8.)  The  encouragement  of  new  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries.   .    .    . 

(9.)  Judicious  regulations  for  the  inspection  of  manu- 
factured commodities. 

(10.)  Tbe  facilitating  of  pecuniary  remittances  from 
place  to  place. 

(11.)  The  facilitating  of  the  transportation  of  com- 
modltiea.— iWd,  pp.  62-75. 

February  12,  1816,  Mr.  A.  J.  Dallas,  secrelary 
of  tbe  treasury,  in  obedience  to  a  resolution  of 
the  house  of  representatives,  made  a  report  on 
"a  general  tariff  of  duties  suitable  to  be  im- 
posed O'li  imported  goods."  ...  In  part  he 
said: 

There  are  (ew,  if  any,  governments  which  do  not 
regard  tbe  establishment  of  domestic  manufactures,  as 
a.  chief  object  of  public  policy.    .    .    . 

The  American  manufactures  may  be  satisfactorily 
divided  into  three  principal  classes;      .      .  Fir/t 

class — Manufactures  which  are  flrmly  and  permanently 
established,  and  which  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  sup- 
ply tbe  demand  for  domestic  uss  and  consumption. 
Bccoiid  doss— Manufactures  which  .  .  .  do  not  .  ,  . 
bnt  which,  with  proper  cultivation,  are  capable  of 
being  matured  to  the  whole  extent  of  tbe  demand. 
Tltiril  class — Manufactures  which  are  so  slightly  culti- 
vated, as  to  leave  tbe  demajid  of  the  country  wholly, 
or  almost  wholly,  dependent  upon  foreign  sources  for 
a  supply.    .    .    , 

[First  rtnxs] — Duties  might  he  freely  imposed  upon 
the  Importation  of  similar  articles,  amounting  wholly, 
or  nearly,  to  a  prohibition,  without  endangering  a 
Bcarcity  in  the  supply,  or   [esorbitant  prices].    .    ,    . 
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The  grcottd  dais  of  manufactures  preaentB  CDSiIOerft* 
Uqos  at  the  most  Interesting,  and  not  of  the  leaet  em- 
barraaaing  nature,  (n  the  formation  ol  a  tariff,  .  .  . 
for  it  Is  respectfully  thought  to  be  in  the  power  of 
the  leKislature,  by  a  well-timed  and  well-directed  pat- 
ronage, TO  place  them,  within  a  very  llmiiei".  period, 
upon  thtj  footing  which  the  manufacturti  ^  the  Brat 
class  have  been  ao  happily  placed,  .  .  .  and  It  will 
Goon  be  understood  that  the  success  of  the  American 
manufacture  which  tends  to  diminiah  the  profit  (often 
the  escessive  profit)  of  the  importer,  does  not  neces- 
sarily add  to  the  price  of  the  article  In  the  hands  of 
the  consumer. 

The  third  clues  of  manufactures  doea  not  require  fur- 
tlier  attention  .  .  .  than  to  adjuat  the  rate  of  duty 
to  the  amount  of  revenue  which  it  is  necessary  to  draw 
from  them.  They  have  not  yet  been  the  objects  of 
American  capital,  industry,  etc.,  .  .  .  ;  and  the 
present  policy  of  the  government  is  directed  to  pro- 
tect, and  not  to  create  manufacturea. — Nilea  Regitler, 
pp.  iS7-iiS. 

Id  1824  perhaps  the  greatest  debate  of  early 
yt'ars  over  the  lai'iff  took  place  between  Clay  od 
the  one  side  and  Webster  on  the  other.  These 
speeches  ought  to  be  read  by  every  American 
who  wishes  to  be  well  informed  concerning  the 
history  of  his  country.     Clay  says,  in  part: 

Two  claases  of  politicians  divide  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  According  to  the  system  of  one,  the 
produce  of  foreign  industry  should  be  subjected  to  no 
other  import  than  such  as  may  he  neeesBary  to  provide 
a  public  revenue;  and  the  produce  of  American  in- 
dustry should  be  left  to  sustain  itself.  If  it  can,  with  no 
other  than  that  Lada?>atal  protection,  in  its  competi- 
tion, at  borne  aa  well  SB  abroad,  vlti  rival  foreign 
articles. 

In  casting  our  eyes  around  us  the  most  prominent 
circumstance  which  flies  our  attention  and  challengoa 
our  deepest  regret  is  the  general  distress  which  per- 
vades the  whole  country. 

What,  aealn  I  would  ask,  la  the  cause  of  the  unhappy 
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condition  ot  our  country  which  I  have  lalntlj  depicted? 
It  is  to  be  (ounii  in  the  fact  that,  during  almost  the 
whole  existence  of  this  goverament,  we  have  shaped 
our  inilustry.  our  navigation,  and  our  comm<>j-«e,  in 
reference  to  an  extraordinary  war  in  Europe,  and  to 
foreign  marliets  which  no  longer  exist    .    .    . 

Our  agricultural  la  oar  greatest  interest.  It  ought 
ever  to  be  predominant.  .  .  .  Can  we  do  nothing  to 
invigorate  it;  .  .  .  ?  We  have  seen  the  causes. 
.  .  .  We  have  seen  that  an  exclusive  dependence 
upon  the  foreign   mailiet   must  lead  to  still   eeverer 

distress We  must  speedily  adopt  a  genuine 

American  policy.  Still  cherishing  the  foreign  market, 
let  UB  create  also  a  home  market.    .    .    . 

The  committee  will  observe,  from  the  table,  that  the 
e  ot  the  wealth  of  a  nation  is  indicated  by  the 
e  of  (ta  protection  of  Its  industry;  and  that  the 
measure  of  the  poverty  of  a  nation  is  marlced  by  that 
of  the  degree  in  which  it  neglects  and  abandons  the 
care  of  its  own  industry,  .  ,  .  Great  Britain  pro- 
tects most  her  industry,  and  the  wealth  of  Great 
Britain  is  consequently  the  greatest.— Slate  Papers  and 
Speeches  on  (Tie  Tariff,  pp.  253-275. 

April  1  and  2  Mr.  Webster  replied  to  this 
speech  of  Clay  in  perhaps  the  ablest  speech 
that  he  ever  made  on  the  tariff,  A  few  ex- 
tracts will  indicate  the  scope  of  the  argument: 

We  are  repreaeuted  as  on  the  very  verge  and  brink 
of  national  ruin.  So  tar  from  acquiescing  in  these 
opinions,  I  believe  there  has  been  no  period  in  which 
the  general  prosperity  was  better  secured,  or  rested 
on  a  more  solid  touidatioo,    ,    .    . 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  policy  of  England,  and 
her  example  has  been  repeatedly  urged  upon  us,  .  .  . 
I  took  occasion  the  other  day  to  remark,  that  more 
liberal  notions  were  growing  prevalent  on  this  sub- 
ject; that  the  policy  ot  restraints  and  prohibitions  was 
getting  out  of  repute,  as  the  true  nature  of  c 
became  better  understood;     ,    .    . 
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I  have  never  sairt.  Indeea,  that  prohibitory  laws  did 
not  esist  in  England;  we  all  know  tbey  do;  but  the 
(lueation  Is,  does  she  own.  her  prosperity  and  greatness 
to  these  laws?  I  venture  to  say  that  such  Is  not  the 
opinion  of  the  public  men  now  in  England;  ,  .  . 
[Lord  Lanadowne,  in  a  recent  speech  in  Parliament 
said]  "No  axiom  was  more  true  than  this:  that  U  wiis 
by  growing  what  the  territory  of  a  cowntry  could 
grow  moBf.  chep.ply,  and  by  receiving  from  other  coun- 
tries what  it  could  not  produce  except  at  too  great  an 
expense,  that  the  greatest  degree  of  happlneaa  was  to 
be  communicated  to  the  greatest  extent  of  population.'' 
[Webster  quoted  this  with  approval,  aa  he  did  another 
statement  that]  "Some  suppose  tlmt  we  have  risen  in 
consequence  of  that  system  [the  reatrictive];  others, 
of  whom  I  api  one,  believe  that  we  have  risen  In  spite 
of  that  system."    .    .    . 

In  line,  sir,  I  thinfe  It  is  clear  that  if  we  now  em- 
brace the  system  of  proliibitioas  and  restrictions  we 
shall  show  an  affection  for  what  others  have  discarded, 
and  be  attempting  to  ornament  ourselves  with  cast-oIT 
apparel. 

We  are  urged  to  adopt  the  system  [protective]  upon 
general  principles;  and  what  would  be  the  consequence 
of  the  universal  application  of  such  a  principle,  but 
that  nations  would  abstain  entirely  from  ail  inter- 
course with  one  another?  I  do  not  admit  the  general 
principle;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  freedom  of  trade 
to  be  the  general  principle,  and  restriction  the  excep- 
tion.   .    .    . 

We  are  aaked  what  nations  ever  attained  eminent 
prosperity  without  encouraging  manufactures?  I  may 
aah,  what  nation  ever  reached  the  like  prosperity  with- 
out promoting  foreign  trade? 

On  the  general  question,  sir,  allow  me  to  qak  If  the 
doctrine  of  prohibition,  as  a  general  doctrine,  be  not 
preposterous?  Suppose  all  nations  to  act  upon  it;  they 
would  be  proaperous,  then,  according  to  the  argument, 
preciaely  In  the  proportion  in  which  they  abolished 
trade  with  one  another.  The  less  of  muiual  commerce 
the  better,  upon  this  hypothesis.    .    .    . 


The  poverty  and  unhappineaa  of  Spain  have  bpen 
attributed  to  the  want  of  protection  to  her  own  In- 
dustry. If  by  tbiH  it  is  meant  that  tlie  poverty  of 
Spain  la  owing  to  bud  government  and  had  laws,  the 
remarlc  is.  in  a  great  measure,  Just,  But  these  very 
laws  are  bad  because  they  are  restrictive,  partial,  and 
prohibilory.  If  prohibition  were  protection,  Spain 
would  seem  to  have  had  enough  of  it.  ,  .  .Slate 
Papers  and  Hpeechts  on  the  Tariff,  pp.  320-3ff^. 

"The  Free  Trade  Memorial,"  prepared  by  Al- 
bert Gallatin  in  1831,  ia  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  American  stafe  papers  on  that  side  of  thp 
question.  It  is  diftifult  to  find  any  quotable 
passages  in  this  paper  which  will  show  adu- 
qoately  the  line  of  argument  followed.  In  one 
place  ho  says: 

We  may,  also,  before  we  dlsmlsB  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  and  in  order  to  rebut  those  general  assertions 
of  the  ruin  that  attends  all  cations  which  rely,  in  any 
considerable  degree,  on  foreign  trade  tor  a  market, 
appeal  to  that  which  we  know  best,  which  we  have 
seen  and  enjoyed^to  the  experience  of  North  America. 
Assisted  only  by  the  ordinary  mechanical  arts,  and 
with  hardly  any  manufacturing  establishments, 
America,  during  twc  centuries,  reUed  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  cultivation  of  her  soil,  and  on  the  ex- 
portation of  hez'  products  to  foreign  ports;  and  her 
progress  during  that  period,  In  population,  wealth,  and 
in  all  the  arts  of  civilization  .  .  .  stands  unparal- 
leled in  the  annals  of  mankind.  A  change  of  circum- 
stances may  induce  a  partial  and  gradual  alteration 
in  the  pursuits  of  her  citizens,  and  we  may  rest  as- 
sured that,  if  not  diverted  by  legislative  interference, 
they  will,  as  herelofore,  embrace  those  best  adapted  to 
their  situation.— .S'(('(r  Papers  and  Speeches  on  the  Tari{f, 
p.  im. 

The  only  effect  that  can  possibly  be  ascribed  to  a 
protecting  duty  is  that  of  encouraging  the  eatabllsh- 
ment  of  manufactures  which  would  otherwise  not 
have  existed,  or  cl  inducing  a  greater  number  of  per- 
sons to  embark  in  those  already  eslstlng.  The  pro- 
priety of  the  duty  depends  altogether  on  the  proba- 
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bllity  of  speed}'  success,  Hiat  !b  to  say.  of  tba 
manufacture  being  so  far  adapted  ta  the  circumstanceB 
of  the  country  that,  after  having  been  assisted  by  the 
duty  in  Burmounting  the  first  difficultiea  to  every  new 
undertaiting,  it  wiil  he  able  to  sustain  itself,  and  with- 
out sucli  assistance  to  compete  with  the  foreign  articie. 
It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the  manufacture  Is 
otherwise  a  losing  concern,  productive  of  national  losa. 
—Ibid,  pp.  161.  162. 

In  1845  Robert  J.  Walker,  secretapy  of  the 
treasury,  in  his  report  to  congress,  urged  that 
the  tariff  be  reduced  to  a  revenue  basis.  The 
following  extracts  indicate  the  nature  of  his 
report : 

In  suggestiag  improvements  in  the  revenue  laws,  the 
following  principles  have  been  adopted:  — 

Ist.  That  no  more  money  should  be  collected  than  is 
necessary  for  the  wants  of  the  eovernment,  economic- 
ally administered. 

2d,  That  no  duty  be  imposed  on  any  article  above  the 
lowest   rate   which   will   yield    the   largest   amount   ot 


4th.  That  the  maximum  revenue  duty  should  be  im- 
posed on  luxuries. 

5th,  That  all  minlmums,  and  all  specific  duties, 
should  be  abolished,  and  ad  valorem  duties  substituted 
In  their  place    .    . 

6th,  That  the  duty  should  be  ao  imposed  as  to  ope- 
rate as  equally  aa  possible  throughout  the  Union,  dia- 
crlminatlng  neither  for  nor  against  any  class  or  aeo- 
tlon. 

A  protective  tariff  is  a  question  regarding  the  e 
hancement  of  the  profits  of  capital.     That   is   the  ob-  J 
ject,  and  not  to  augment  the  wages  of  labor,  whlclt 
would  reduce  those  profits. 

The   present    tariff    is   unjust   and    unequal.    . 
It  discriminates  In  favor  of  manufactures  and  against  -I 
agriculture,  by  Imposing  many  higher  duties  upon  tli»    ) 
manufactured   fabric  than  upon   the   agricultural   pro- 
duct  out   of   which    it    is    made.     It    discriminates    i 
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r  of  the  manulacturer  and  againat  the  mechanic, 
[also]  Hga.inat  the  merchant,  .  .  ■  and 
against  the  ahlp-builder  and  navigating  IntereBt,  ,  .  . 
etc.  It  discriminates  In  favor  of  the  rich  and  against 
the  poor.    .    .    . 

Legislation   (or  classes   Is    against    the   doctrine  of 
equal  rights,  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  our  free  inetl- 

tUtlODB.  .      . 


No  prejudice  is  felt  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
against  manufacturers.  His  opposition  is  to  the  pro- 
tective system,  and  not  to  classes  or  Individuals,  .  .  . 
Whilst  a  due  regard  to  the  juat  and  equal  rights  of  ail 
classes  forbids  a  dlscriminatian  in  favor  ol  the  manu- 

;tures   by  duties  above  the  lowest  revenue   iimiCs, 

>  disposition  is   felt  to  discriminate   against   them. 

.  . — Stale  Papers  and  Speeches  oil  the  Tariff,  pp. 
il9-232. 

II.    iNTHaNAL  ImPSOVUMBNTB. 

As  early  as  1774,  at  least,  Washington  saw 
the  great  importance  of  uniting  the  waters  of 
tlie  Ohio  and  Potomac,  regarding  it  as  "a  great 

and  truly  wise  policy."  (WorliB,  IX,  31.)  Hia 
tour  to  the  western  country  in  178i  confirmed 
him  in  the  idea.  He  wrote,  October  10,  1784: 
The  shortest,  easiest,  and  least  expensive  communi- 
cation with  the  invaluable  and  extensive  country  baclt 
of  us  is  by  one  or  both  of  the  rivers  of  this  State 
[Virginia]  which  have  their  sources  in  the  Appalachian 
mountains.  ...  I  need  not  remarlc  to  you,  sir, 
that  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  United  States  are  poa- 
aessed  by  other  powers,  and  formidable  ones,  too;  nor 
how  necessary  it  la  to  apply  the  cement  of  interest  to 
bind  all  parts  of  the  Union  together  by  Indissoluble 
bonds,  especiaUy  that  part  of  it  which  lies  immediately 
west  of  us,  with  the  Middle  States.  .  .  .  The  West- 
ern States  (I  apeak  now  from  my  own  observation) 
stand  as  it  were  upon  a  pivot.  The  touch  of  a  feather 
would  turn  them  any  way.  They  have  looked  down 
the  Mlasissippi  until  the  Spaniards,  very  impolltlcally 
I  think  for  themselves,  threw  difflcultips  in  their  way, 
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and  they  looked  that  way  for  no  other  reaaon  lian  be- 
cause they  could  glide  gently  down  the  stream  and 
becnuse  they  have  no  other  means  of  coming  to  us 
but  by  long  Jand  transport  alio  qs  anj  unimproved  roads. 
.  .  .  But  araooth  the  road  and  make  easy  the  way 
for  them,  and  then  see  what  an  Inllux  of  articlea  will 
he  poured  upon,  us;  how  amazicgly  our  exports  will  bo 
increased  by  them,  and  how  amply  we  ehaJl  be  com- 
pensated.—TForfcs  {Sparks)  IX,  59-G3. 

He  urges  in  varioua  letters  the  political  and 

commercial  possibilities  with  which  such  con- 
nections are  pregnant,  and  that  they  are  necca- 
sary  to  save  the  West. 

JefEerson  wrote  to  a  citizen  of  Kentncky,  May 
26,  1788: 

I  wish  to  see  that  oountry  In  the  handa  of  peopla 
well  disposed,  who  know  the  value  of  the  connection 
between  that  and  the  maratime  Btatea  and  who  wish  to 
cultivate  It  I  consider  their  happiness  as  bound  up 
together  and  that  every  measure  should  be  taken  which 
may  draw  the  bands  of  union  tighter. — Jefferson's 
Works,  T  (Ford). 

And  to  Washington  he  wrote,  May  10,  1789: 

I  consider  the  union  of  [the  Potomac  and  Ohio  riv- 
ers] the  strongest  link  of  connection  between  the 
eastern  and  western  aides  of  our  confederacy. — Ibid,  Y, 
pp.  93-94. 

To  Madison  he  wrote,  March  6,  1796: 
Have  you  considered  all  the  conseauences  of  yoiv 
proposition  [in  Congress  for  building  a.  road  from 
Maine  to  Georgia]  respecting  port  roads?  I  view  it  u 
a  source  of  boundless  patronage  by  the  executive,  job- 
bing to  members  of  Congress  and  their  friends,  and  a 
bottomleaa  abyss  of  public  money.  You  will  begin  by 
only  appropriating  the  surplus  of  the  post  nfllce  reve- 
nues; but  the  other  revenues  will  soon  be  called  to 
their  aid,  and  It  will  be  a  acene  of  eternal  scramble 
among  the  members  who  can  get  most  money  wasted 
in  their  state,  and  they  will  always  get  moat  who.  arc 
meanest.— /(iW,  Til,  pp.  G3-Gi. 
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Jeff-erson  wrote  to  Baron  Humboldt: 
In  our  America  we  are  turning  to  public  Improva- 
menta.  Schools,  roads,  and  canals  are  everywhere 
either  fn  operation  or  conteraplatlon.  The  moat  gi- 
gantic undertaking  la  that  of  New  York  for  [the  Erie 
Canal].  .  ,  .  Interna!  navigation  hy  steamb^ata  Is 
rapidly  apreading.  .  .  .  We  consider  the  employ- 
ment of  the  contribiitiona  which  our  citizens  can 
spare,  after  feeding,  and  clothing,  and  lodging  them- 
selves comfortalily,  as  mora  useful,  mora  moral,  and 
even  more  splendid  than  that  preferred  by  Europe  of 
destroying  human  life,  labor,  and  happlnesH.— Works 
(iSJi  Ed.),  TIT.  p.  75. 

To  Gallatin  be  wrote,  June  16,  1817,  regard- 
ing Madison's  recent  veto.  He  tliiuks  the  veto 
fortunate: 

Every  state  will  certainly  concede  the  power  and  this 
will  be  a  national  confirmation  of  the  ground  of  ap- 
peal to  them  and  will  settle  forever  the  meaning  of  this 
phrase  [the  "general  welfare"  clause  of  article  I,  sec- 
tion 8]  which,  by  a  mere  grammatical  quibble,  has 
countenanced  the  General  Government  in  a  claim  of 
universal  power.  ...  It  Is  fortunate  for  another 
reason,  as  the  States,  in  conceding  the  power,  will 
modify  it  either  by  requiring  the  federal  ratio  of  ex- 
pense in  each  state,  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  secure  us 
against  ita  partial  exercise. — Ibid,  YII,  p.  79. 

To  James  Madison,  December  24,  1825,  he 
said: 

I  have  for  some  time  considered  the  question  of  In- 
ternal Improvenlent  as  desperate.  The  torrent  ot  gen- 
eral opinion  seta  b(t  strongly  in  favor  of  it  as  to  be 
irresistible.  And  I  suppose  that  even  the  oppositloa 
in  Congresa  will  hereafter  be  feeble  and  formal.  ,  .  , 
I  learn  from  Richmond  that  those  who  think  with  us 
there  are  in  a  state  of  perfect  dismay,  not  knowing 
what  to  Jo  or  what  to  propose. — Ibid,  VII,  p.  J/SS, 

Hamilton,  in  17i)2,  shows  how  he  feels  on  the 
question  in  the  following  words: 

The  symptoms  of  attention  to  the  Improvement  of 
Inland  navigation  which  have  lately  appeared  in  some 
quarters  must  fill  with  pieaaure  every  heart  warmed 
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with  a  true  zeal  for  the  prosperity  oC  the  country. 
These  examples  it  la  to  be  hoped  will  stim'ilate  the 
exertions  oC  tlie  Government  and  citizens  ol  every 
state.  There  can  certainly  he  no  object  more  worthy 
of  the  care  of  the  local  admlnlBtratlon;  and  it  were  to 
he  wished  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  tlie  power  of  the 
National  Government  to  lend  Its  direct  aid  on  a  com- 
preiienelve  plan.  This  la  one  of  those  improvements 
which  could  be  prosecuted  with  moi;e  efficacy  by  the 
whole  than  by  any  part  or  parts  of  the  Unioa  There 
are  cases  in  which  the  general  interest  will  be  in  dan- 
ger to  be  sacrificed  to  the  col  He  ion  of  some  Bupposed 
local  interests.  Jealousies  in  matters  of  this  kind  are 
as  apt  to  exist  as  tliey  are  apt  to  be  erroneous.— floiii  if - 
(oil's  fle/Jor(  on  Mnnufaclures,  Works  (7S.i/  Ed.),  Ill,  pp. 
25S-57. 

He  held  to  the  same  views  in  1801,  aa  may  be 
seen  from  this  extract: 

The  Improvement  of  the  communications  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  country  is  an  object  well  worthy 
of  the  national  purse  and  one  which  would  abundantly 
repay  to  labor  the  portion  of  its  earnings  which  may 
have  been  borrowed  for  that  purpose.  To  provide 
roads  and  bridges  is  within  the  direct  purview  of  the 
Conatitutioa.  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  e apt c la' ly 
in  the  Western  Territory,  a  matter  in  which  the  At- 
lantic States  are  equally  interested,  aqueductB  and  ca- 
nals would  also  he  fit  subjects  of  pecuniary  aid  from 
the  Government. — Hamilton's  Works,  VII,  pp.  755-56. 

The  Improvement  of  the  roads  would  be  a  measure 
universally  popular.  None  can  be  more  so.  For  this 
purpose  a  regular  plan  should  be  adopted  co-exten- 
sive with  the  Union,  to  be  successively  executed,  and 
a  fund  should  be  appropriated  sufBcient  for  the  basis 
of  a  loan  of  a  million  of  dollars.  The  revenue  of 
ihe  pose  office  naturally  offers  Itself.  The  future  reve- 
nue from  tolls  would  more  than  reimburse  the  ex- 
pense, and  public  utility  would  he  promoted  In  every 
direction.  .  .  .  An  article  ought  to  be  proposed  to 
be  added  to  the  Constitution  for  empowering  Congress 
to  open  canals  In  all  cases  in  which  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  conduct  them  through  the  territory  of  two 
or  more   States  or  through  the  territory  of  a  State 
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and  tha<  of  the  United  States  The  power  U  very  d*- 
slrable  fur  the  purpose  of  Improving  the  prodigioua 
facilities  for  inland  navigation  with  which  nature  has 
favored  this  country.  It  will  also  aasist  commerce  and 
agriculture  by  rendering  the  tranHportation  of  com- 
moditieH  mora  cheap  and  expeditious.  It  will  tend  to 
secure  the  connection,  by  facilitating  the  communica- 
tion between  distant  portiona  of  the  Union, 'and  it  will 
be  a  useful  source  of  Influence  to  the  government — 
Hamittau's  Woika.  YI,  pp.  SS5-ST. 

A  eorainittee  in  the  House  of  RepresentativeB 
reported,  March  6,  1806,  upon  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  canal,  that  thej  "cannot  hesitate 
a  moment  in  deciding  on  the  importance  and 
extensive  utility"  of  the  canal. 

They  consider  the  project  aa  an  opening  wedge  for 
an  extenaive  inland  navigation  which  would  at  all 
times  be  ot  an  Immense  advantage  to  the  commercial 
aa  well  as  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  parta 
of  the  community.  But  in  the  event  of  a  war  ita 
advantages  would  be  Incalculable.  .  .  .  Did  the 
finances  of  the  country  admit  of  It  the  commltteB 
would  feel  a  perfect  freedom  In  recommending  ,  ,  . 
the  propriety  ot  .  .  .  such  aid.  .  .  . — American 
Utale  Papers,  I.  Miscellaneovt,  p.  i52. 

[The  senate  committee  reported  similarly  the  same 
year  that]  it  is  among  the  first  duties  of  a  Govern- 
ment to  promote  public  improvements  of  a  general 
nature. — Ibid,  p.  454. 

In  Gallatin'8  famous  report  on  roadB  and 
canals,  made  in  1807,  we  find  the  most  complete 
diHCiission  of  the  subject  made  in  the  early 
years  of  our  history.     In  part  he  says: 

The  general  utility  of  artificial  roads  and  canaJs  la 
at  this  time  so  universally  admitted  as  hardly  to  re- 
quire any  additional  proofs.  It  is  sufficiently  evident 
that  whenever  the  annual  expense  of  transportation 
on  a  certain  route.  In  its  natural  state,  exceeds  tbs 
Interest  on  the  capital  employed  In  Improving  the  com- 
munication, and  the  annual  expense  of  transportation 
(exclusively  of  the  tolls)  by  the  improved  route,  the 
difference  is  an  annual  additional  income  to  the  na- 
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tion.  ,  ,  ,  Somp  works  already  executed  are  un- 
profitable; many  more  remain  unattempted,  because 
their  ultimate  productiveneBS  depends  on  other  im- 
provements too  extensive  or  too  distant  to  be  em- 
braced by  the  same  Individuals.  The  General  Gov- 
ernment can  alone  remove  these  obstacles.  With 
resources  amply  eufBcient  for  the  completion  o(  every 
practicable  improvement  it  will  always  supply  the 
capital  wanted  for  any  worlt  which  it  may  undertalte 
as  fast  as  the  worl(  itself  can  progress;  avoiding 
thereby  the  ruinous  iosa  of  interest  on  a  dormant 
capital,  and  reducing  the  real  expense  to  its  lowest 
rate.  .  .  ,  The  Inconveniences,  complaints,  and 
perhaps  dangers,  which  may  result  from  a  vast  extent 
of  territory,  can  no  otherwise  be  radically  removed 
or  prevented  than  by  opening  speedy  and  easy  com- 
munications through  ail  its  parts.  Good  roads  and 
canals  will  shorten  distances,  facilitate  commercial  and 
personal  Intercourse,  and  unite  by  a  still  more  in- 
timate community  of  interests  the  most  remote  quarters 
of  the  United  States  No  oilier  single  operation  within 
the  power  of  Government  can  more  effectually  tend  to 
strengthen  and  perpetnate  that  Union  which  secures 
ejtternal  independence,  domestic  peace,  and  Internal 
liberty.  .  .  .  [The  improvements  he  therefore  sug- 
gests as]  most  important  to  facilitate  the  communica- 
tion between  the  great  geographical  divisions  of  the 
United  States  [are:  I,  from  north  to  south  parallel 
to  the  seacoast,  canals  costing  (3,000,000.  turnplkea 
costing  (4,800,000;  II.  from  east  to  west  forming  com- 
munications across  the  mountains  between  the  At- 
lantic and  western  rivers,  improvement  in  Atlantic 
livers  costing  |1,500,0D0,  turnpikes  and  road  improve- 
ments costing  13,000,000,  canals  costing  fSOO.OOO;  III, 
improvements  forming  inland  navigations  between  the 
Atlantic  seacoast  and  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Great 
Lakes,  f4.00D,000.  This  total  of  fl6,6O0,OOO  is  also  in- 
creased by  (3,400,000  for  local  improvements — a  grand 
total  of  (20,000.000,  which,  it  is  proposed  to  accomplish 
in  ten  yearly  payments  of  (2,000,000  each.  The  public 
lands  may  be  sold  for  the  purpose  and  the  improve- 
ments will.   In  turn,   benefit  the  purchasers.] 

It  la  evident  that  the  United  States  cannot,  under 
tbe  Constitution,  open  any  road  or  canal,  without  the 
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eonBent  of  the  State  tlirough  which,  sucb  I'oad  or  canal 
must  pasa.  In  order  therefore  to  remove  every  Im- 
pediment to  a  national  plan  ot  Internat  Improvement, 
an  amendment  to  the  Conetftution  was  suggested  by 
the  Executive  when  the  suhject  was  recommended  to 
the  consideration  at  Congress  Iby  President  Jefferson 
in  Message  11].  Until  this  hi?  obtaini^d,  the  assent  at 
the  Slates  being  necesnary  for  each  improvement,  the 
modifications  under  which  that  aBsent  may  be  given, 
will  necessarily  control  the  manner  o(  applying  the 
money.  .  .  .  The  Unlled  States  may  with  the  a^Bsnt 
□r  the  States  undertake  some  of  the  works  at  their 
Bolo  expense  or  they  may  subscribe  a  certain  number 
of  shares  of  the  stock  of  companies  incorporated  tor 
the  purpose.  L,oanB  might  also.  In  some  Instances, 
be  made  to  such  companies.  The  Hrst  mode  would 
perhaps,  by  effectually  controlling  local  Jntercals,  give 
the  most  proper  general  direction  to  the  work.  Ita 
details  would  probably  be  executed  on  a  more  eco- 
nomical plan  by  private  companies.— Ameriuan  State 
Paiicrs,  I,  MistrlluneoHS,  vp.  W,-So.  1J,Q-hl- 

Bm-TON  (Mo.).  May  1,  l.S^S,  ways: 

He  was  in  favor  of  the  federal  power  to  make 
roads  and  canals  of  national  importance.  .  .  .  Me 
was  in  favor  of  the  construction  of  auch  roads  and 
canals  by  the  Federal  Government  provided  the  Statea 
through  which  they  would  pass  consented  to  it  .  .  .; 
not  .  .  .  that  the  consent  o(  a  State  could  confer 
a  power  upon  Congress  not  derived  from  the  Consti- 
tution; but  It  was  decent  and  becoming  to  consult  the 
wishes  of  the  State  in  all  suck  eases  because  its  assent 
would  do  away  with  all  that  class  of  objections  to  the 
exercise  of  the  power  which  were  founded  upon  a  real 
or  supposed  violation  of  State  sovereignty  and  a  real 
or  supposed  violation  of  State  territory. — lUyinter  De- 
baten.  IV,  p.  718. 

Calhocx  (S.  C.)  Hpcaka  as  follows  in  1S17: 
[In  times  of  peace  and  plenty]  to  what  can  we  di- 
rect our  resources  and  attention  more  important  than 
.Internal  Improvements'  What  can  add  more  to  the 
wealth,  the  strength,  and  the  political  prosperity  of 
(fmr  country?    ...     It  tends  to  diffuse  universal  op- 
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When  we  come  to  cons  der  Iot  intl- 

t  ength   and   political   piosperiLy   cf   the 

I  nnected  with  this  subjtcl  we  find  the 

nt       asona    wliy    we   ahouJd    apply   our   re- 

th  m.    .    ,    ,    Unless  the  means  of  eom- 

t        uise  are  rendered   much  more  perfect 

shall  never  he  ahle  in   war  to 


than  th  y  n  w 
al  th  n  sary  Hupplies  .  .  .  and  the  means 
by  whi  h  that  [remedy]  Is  to  be  eflecled  are  roads, 
an  1  a  d  th  coasting  trade.  .  .  .  But  on  this 
uh  t  f  n  I  nal  power  what  can  he  more  Important 
tban  a  p  f  t  unity  in  every  part,  In  feelings  and 
sentimenls?  And  wha::  can  tend  more  powerfully  to 
produce  it  than  overcoming  the  effects  ol  distance? 
.  .  .  We  are  grpat,  and  rapidly — he  was  about  to 
say  fearfully — growing.  This,  said  he,  is  our  pride 
and  danger — our  wea.kneaa  and  our  strength.  .  .  . 
Let  us  then  .  .  .  bind  the  Rtpuhlic  together  with 
a  perfect  system  cf  roads  and  canals.  Let  us  conquer 
space. — Aimala  of  Coiujre^,  XXX,  pp.  SoUSSB. 

At  j'.boiit  tho  same  time,  February  8,  1817,  the 
HouBi'  used  this  language: 

Upon  mature  consideration  the  facility  of  commer- 
cial and  personal  intercourse  thro  ugh  out  the  whole 
extent  of  the  United  States  and  Its  Territories  ta 
viewed  by  the  committee,  as  It  appears  to  have  been 
viewed  by  former  committees  of  both  branches  of  the 
National  Legislature,  and  by  every  Executive  of  the 
Government  sines  Its  formation,  aa  an  essential  in- 
gredient in  tlie  general  economy  of  the  nation  as  well 
in  relation  to  the  pursuits  ot  peace  aa  to  those  of  war 
and  also  to  the  perpetuation  and  integrity  ol  the  He- 
publican  Union.— A  III  (T!  ran  State  Papers,  II,  itUcella- 
nmiis.  V.  i20.  I 

Madiaon  vetoes  a  bill  passed  by  Congress  in  i 
1817  to  appropriate  money  for  laternal  improve*.  I 
ments,  and  justifies  his  veto,  in  part,  in  thesefl 
words: 

The  legialative  powera  vested  in  Congress  a 
fled  and  enumerated  In  the  eighth  section  of  the  flrat 
article  ot  the  Constitution  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  power  proposed  by  the  hill  ["An  act  to  eel  apart 
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and  pledge  certain  funds  lor  Internal  Improve.-!  ents"] 
Is  among  the  eniiraerated  powers  or  that  it  falls  by 
any  juat  interpretation  within  the  power  to  mal;e  laws 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  those 
or  other  powers  held  hy  the  ConBtUution  In  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  ...  It  a  seneral 
power  to  construct  roads  and  canals  and  to  improve 
the  navigation  of  water  courses,  with  the  train  of 
powers  incident  thereto,  be  not  possessed  hy  Congress, 
the  assent  of  the  States  .  .  .  cannot  confer  tbs 
power.  [But  while  vetoing  tlie  bill  he  "cliprlBbea  the 
bope"  that  its  beneflcial  objects  may  be  attained  by 
B,n  amendment  to  the  Constitution.] — Jfcssfiyra  and 
Papers  of  the  Freaideiita,  I,  pp.  5fii-S85. 

Monroe,  in  his  "Views,"'  May  4,  1822,  siiiu- 
niarized  the  arguments  that  have  been  ad- 
Yanced  in  favor  of  the  constitutional  jiower  of 
Congress  to  act.     He  says: 

The  advocates  of  the  power  derive  it  from  tbe  fol- 
lowing sources:  First,  the  right  to  establish  post- 
offlces  and  post-roads;  second,  to  declare  war;  third, 
to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States;  fourth, 
from  the  power  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the 
common  defence  ar.d  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States;  fifth,  from  tte  power  to  make  all  laws  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  all  the 
powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  Government 
oi  the  United  States  or  in  any  department  or  ofBcer 
thereof;  slsth  and  lastly,  from  tlie  power  to  dispose  of 
and  make  ail  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting 
the  territory  and  otter  pioperty  of  the  United  States. 
[He  denies  all  successively,  bis  position  as  to  each 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

[No.  1.  merely  gi\es  to  Congress  power  to  fis  the  sites 
of  post-offices  and  the  routes  on  which  the  mail  may 
be  carried. 

No.  2,  if  allowed,  would  cover  the  entire  country 
with  roads  which  niigTit  be  useful  in  time  of  war  but 
most  of  which  cannot  possibly  ever  be  connected  with 
war  transportation.  And  the  influences  from  clause 
n  of  the  Constitution  and  general  reasoning  are  all 
against  It. 
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No.  3,  Such  commercial  powers  were  transferred  to 
the  United  States  whose  exercise  by  the  States  had 
proved  mischievous  and  irritating;  internal  improve- 
ments had  nothing  to  do  with  these,  but  onlj  the  leyy- 
Ing  of  duties  and  imposts. 

No.  4  raerely  gives  to  Congresa  authority  to  appro- 
priate the  public  moneys  laid  and  collected  by  taxes, 
duties,  imposts,  and  escisee.  It  is  the  only  clause 
In  the  Constitution  directly  giving  the  right  of  appro- 
priation; it  is  evidently  not  given  In  class  1  as  a  dis- 
tinct grant;  if  it  were,  then  Its  vast  extent  swalSows 
up  all  the  rest  of  the  Constitution  and  makes  it  use- 
less. But  this  power  oE  appropriation  is  not  limited 
to  expenditures  uuder  the  other  specific  grants  of  the 
eighth  section  strictly  constructed,  but  Is  broad,  gen- 
eral, discretionary,  yet  always  limited  like  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Union  to  "great  national  purposes." 
For  internal  improvGmenta  money  might  be  appro- 
priated, but  this  of  itseir  can  do  nothing  toward  secur- 
ing the  land,  jurisdiction,  building  and  protecting  the 
works. 

No.  5  Is  of  no  value  unless  the  power  is  primarily 
granted  by  one  o!  the  other  powers. 

No.  6  19  shown  by  an  historical  argument  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question.] — Richnrdson's  Ues- 
nages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  II,  pp.  156-175. 

Tkimule  {Kj.)j  JaDuarj  21,  1825,  says: 
Public  opinion  was  embodying  itself  in  favor  of 
roads  and  canals,  and  during  the  last  year  had  made 
BO  many  demonstrations  in  favor  ol  Internal  improve- 
ments that  Congress  might  consider  itself  called  upon 
by  tlie  nation  to  begin  the  TTork  in  good  earnest. — 
Register  of  Debates,  I,  p.  S19. 

Buchanan  (Pa.),  1826,  uses  this  language: 
If  there  be  any  principle  zl  constitutional  law 
which,  at  this  day,  should  be  considered  as  settled,  It 
la  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  aid  Internal  im- 
provement by  BuLscribrng  for  stock  in  companies  in- 
corporated by  the  States.— We jfisdr  of  Ueliales,  II,  p. 
lUIS. 

Clay  (Ky.),  in  1825. 
considered  the  question  as  to  tbe  existence  and  ths 
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enerclBe  of  a  power  in  the  General  Governmeni  to 
carry  into  ntfect  a  syHtem  of  Internal  Improve ments, 
as  amounting  to  the  question  whether  the  union  ot 
these  States  should  be  piesened  or  not.  ...  As 
to  the  opinion  that  the  carrying  on  of  these  improve- 
menta  belonged  to  tlie  States  in  their  indiviJuai  and 
separate  character,  !t  miglit  aa  well  be  expected  thai 
the  States  should  perform  any  otlier  duty  which  ap- 
pertained to  the  General  Government.  You  have  no 
more  right  ...  to  ask  the  individual  States  to 
make  Internal  improvements  tor  the  general  welfare 
than  you  have  to  ask  them  to  make  war  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  or  to  build  fortifications  for  the  general 
defence.— ftfsister  of  Dfli'itvv.  I,  p.  S31. 

In  Japkson'B  veto  of  the  Maysville  road  ap- 
propriation, 1830,  we  read: 

[The  SreC  possible  line  of  objection  would  be  upon 
the  question  of  the  sovereignty  ot  the  States  within 
Whose  limits  Improvements  are  contemplated  if  Juris- 
diction of  the  territory  be  claimed  by  the  General 
Government  aa  necessary  to  the  preservation  and  use 
ol  the  improvements;  tlie  second  would  be  upon  the 
mere  question  of  right  to  appropriate  public  moneys 
for  such  objects.  So  far  the  Goverameat  has  never 
executed  the  first  power — which  it  does  not,  in  reality, 
possess.  Long  practice  has  sanctioned  the  second; 
but  always]  professedly  under  the  control  of  the  gen- 
eral principle  that  the  works  which  might  be  thus 
aided  should  be  "ot  a  general,  not  local,  national,  not 
State,"  character.  A  disregard  of  this  distinction 
would  3*  necessity  lead  to  the  subversion  ot  tl^e  fed- 
eral Eysteni,  That  even  this  Is  an  unsafe  one,  arbi- 
trary in  Its  nature,  and  liable,  consequently,  to  great 
abuses,  la  too  obvious  to  require  the  confirmation  of 
experience.  Assuming  the  right  to  aiipropylute  moiify 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  national  works  to  be 
warranted  by  the  contemporaneous  and  continued  ex- 
position of  tlie  Constitution,  its  insufDclency  tor  the 
successful  prosecution  ot  them  must  be  admitted  by 
all  candid  minds.  [Whether  to  enable  the  Federal 
Government  itself  to  construct  the  improvements,  or 
to  define  the  occasion,  manner,  and  extent  ot  Its  ap- 
propriations to  works  prosecuted  by  the  States,  it  Is 
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true]  that  a  constitutional  adjustment  of  this  power 
upon  equitable  principles  is  in  the  highest  degree  do- 
fiirable,  ,  .  .  nor  can  it  fail  to  be  promoted  W 
every  sincere  friend  to  the  success  of  our  political  in- 
Btitutlons. — Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Fresidenta,  It, 
pp.  4S3-0S. 

Jackson's  message  of  December  1,  1834,  siiid: 

When  the  bill  authorizine  a  subscription  ...  in 
the  Maysville  &  LexiDgton  Turnpike  Co.  passed  the 
two  houses,  there  had  been  reporteii  by  the  Committee 
on  Internal  Improvements  bills  containing  appropri- 
ations for  such  objects,  exclusive  of  those  for  the 
Cumberland  road  and  for  harbors  and  iight-houses,  to 
the  amount  of  about  106,000,000  of  dollars.  In  this 
amount  was  Included  authority  ...  to  subscribe 
for  the  stock  of  different  companies  to  a  great  extent, 
and  the  residue  was  principally  for  the  direct  con- 
struction of  roads  by  this  Government,  In  addition  to 
these  projects  which  had  been  presented  .  .  .  there 
were  still  pending  before  the  committees  and  In 
memorials  presented,  but  not  refused,  different  projects 
.  .  .  the  expenses  of  which  .  .  .  must  have  ex- 
ceeded lOO.OOO.OOO  of  dollars.     .     .     . 

Since  the  Maysville  veto  "no  attempt  .  .  ,  has 
been  made  to  iaduee  Congress  to  exercise  this  power. 
The  applications  for  the  construction  of  roads  and 
canals  .  .  .  are  no  longer  presented;  and  we  have 
good  reason  to  infer  that  the  consent  of  public  eentl- 
ment  has  become  so  decided  against  the  pretension  as 
effectually  to  discourage  its  reassertion."— MessoffC* 
and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  III,  pp.  ISO-SI. 

Polk,  in  Ilia  veto,  1S47,  uses  these  words; 
It  in  not  easy  to  perceive  the  difference  in  srlnciple 
or  mlschievouB  tendency  between  appropriations  for 
making  roads  and  digging  canals  and  appropriations 
to  deepen  rivers  and  in-prove  harbors.  All  are  alike 
within  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  States.  .  .  . 
If  the  power  to  Improve  a  harbor  be  admitted  It  is 
not  easy  to  perceive  how  the  power  to  deepen  every 
inlet  on  the  ocean  or  the  lakes  and  make  harbors 
where  there  are  none  can  be  denied.  If  the  power  to 
clear  out  or  deepen  the  channel  of  rivers  near  their 
mouths  be  admitted,  It  la  not  easy  to  perceive  bow  the 


power  to  improve  them  to  their 
make  them  navigable  to  their  sou 
,  .  .  May  the  General  Gov  nment  e  r  1  e  pu 
and  jurisdiction  over  the  soil  ot  a  Stale  eons  a  Ing  o( 
rocks  and  sandbara  in  the  bedd  «l  tis  rivers  p  d  n  ay 
It  not  execute  a  ciinal  around  ita  watertalls  or  across 
Its  lands  for  piccisely  IJie  same  objett? — lliiil  'V,  iip. 
6IS-GI:,. 

BueLanan,  in  his  veto  of  ISiJO,  adds;- 

The  distinctive  spirit  iijd  character  which  per>'Hdea 
the  Constitution  is  that  '.he  powers  ct  the  General 
Government  are  conflned  ...  to  subjects  o(  com- 
mon interest  to  all  the  States,  caretully  leaving  the 
Internal  and  domestic  concerns  of  each  Individual 
State  to  be  eonlroiled  by  Its  own  people  and  legisla- 
ture. .  .  .  Besides,  the  corrupting  and  seducing 
money  Influence  eiertcd  by  the  General  Governmenl; 
In  carrying  into  effect  a  system  cl  Internal  Improve- 
men(3  might  be  perverted  to  increase  and  consolidate 
Us  own  power  10  the  detriment  of  the  rights  of  the 
States.  ,  .  .  Equality  among  the  States  is  iqniiy. 
This  quality  is  the  very  essence  ot  the  Constitution. 
No  preference  can  justly  be  given  to  one  ot  the  sov- 
ereign States  over  another.  .  .  .  The  truth  is  most 
of  those  improvements  are  In  a  great  degree  lical  In 
their  character  and  for  the  particular  ueneflt  of  cur- 
porations  or  individuals  In  their  vicinity,  though  they 
may  have  an  odor  of  nationality  on  the  principle  that 
whatever  benefits  any  part  indirectly  benefit.a  tUe 
whole.  Article  I,  section  10,  paragraph  3,  affords  & 
pen^ectfj  legitimate  mode  of  acquiring  the  Improve- 
ments, In  a  constitutional  manner,  by  the  States.^ 
Ibid,  r,  PI).  60i-5. 

QUii;srio.\s. 

1.  How  would  the  Americans  feel  towards  the  law 
of  1699?  2.  Why  was  bar  iron  10  be  imported  from 
America?  3.  How  would  It  be  helpful  to  the  colo- 
nists? 4.  Why  were  the  colonists  not  to  manufacture 
the  bar  iron  into  steel?  5.  What  was  to  be  done  with 
the  American  mills?  6.  How  would  such  laws  as  these 
make  the  colonists  fee)  in  regard  to  the  restrictive 
system? 

1.  What  argument  does  Franklin  nse  to  secure  the 
retention  of  Canada?  2.  What  industry  does  Franklin 
evidently    prefer?     3.  What    condition    results    where 
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maiiufactE'res  prevail?  i.  How  does  FranliHii  («1 
toaiinl  the  restrictive  Byetem?  6.  Compafe  the  Ideiu 
dI  FrankUn  and  Jefferson.  6.  Wiy  could  maiiulacturea 
succeed  la  America?  7.  Did  the  stateamen.  Judged  by 
the  ones  cited,  helieve  In  reatrftlnta  slid  dlsGrlmliia- 
tlona?  8.  How  woiild  you  account  lor  tueir  views' 
B.  How  did  tliey  feel  after  about  1786?  10,  Gsplain  the 
reasons  for  the  change.  11.  Did  the  statesmen  like 
the  cliange,  or  were  they  forced  to  make  It? 

1.  Did  Hamiltcn  believe  In  protection  as  a  generii] 
principle?  2.  What  arguments  did  he  give  for  protec- 
tion? 3.  What  plHES  did  Hamilton  propuae  to  en- 
courage manufactureB?  4.  What  poaition  would  he 
probably  tahe  now  were  he  living?  5.  OulIIne  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Dallas.  6.  To  what  claaa  of  products  did 
he  propose  to  give  aid?    7.  Why  not  aid  clans  IhreeT 

1.  What  principle  did  Webster  advocate  in  1824? 
i.  What  principle  did  Clay?  3.  What  coadltloa  waa 
the  country  In  according  to  Clay;  to  Webster?  4.  What 
remedy  did  Clay  propose  for  the  distreBS?  5.  How 
would  Clay  now  have  to  argue  In  regard  to  England? 
B.  Why  had  England  been  prosperous,  according  to 
Ciay;  to  Webster?  7.  What  Interest  was  Clay  eape- 
oially  speaking  for?  What  Webster?  8.  How  do  you 
explain  the  fact  tliat  the  two  men  differed  so  radically 
both  In  regard  to  fact  and  theory?  9.  What  new  idea 
loes  Gallatin  bring  In?  ID,  What  does  he  claim  pro- 
tection must  accomplish  to  be  beneficial?  11.  Name 
the  arguments  Dallas  mates.  13.  Who  made,  in  your 
opinion,  the  ablest  argument?    Why? 

1.  What  e'>'>d  did  Washington  expect  from  internal 
Improvements?  2.  How  did  Jefferson  expect  to  join 
Ihe  weat  to  the  east?  3.  Did  he  believe  in  the  general 
government  undertaking  a  system  of  Internal  Improve- 
ments? 4.  Compare  Jefferson'a  and  Hamilton'^  views. 
6.  Or  which  sl^e  waa  Gallatin?  6.  Was  Calhoun.  In 
1S17,  a  nationalist  or  a  States  Rights  man,  judging 
from  the  extract  given?  7,  Make  a  Hat  of  all  the  ar- 
gtuB^nls  you  find  for  Internal  Iraprovementa;  another 
list  of  those  against.  8.  Into  how  many  classes  did 
Jacksoa  d'»-ide  internal  improvements?  B.  In  what 
way^  was  Vt  claimed  the  nation  might  aid  internal  Im- 
provements?  10.  Can  you  give  the  reasona  for  so  many 
vetoes  of  bills  for  internal  improvenients?  11.  Wrt'e  a 
paper  on  the  besefi's  of  i  system  of  lD*i=:'->aI  imjjrove- 
ili?kU     12.  Wrili-  one  on  the  dangers  *  K 
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1*92,  Discovery  of  Ainerica^ 

1*97.  The  Cabols  on  Ihe  coast  of  North  America. 

1513.  Florida   diseovered.      The   I'aciflc    Ouean    first 


1619-33.  I'"irst  circumn aviation   of  the   world. 
1519-21.  The  Mississippi  discovered  hy  De  Soto. 
15G5.  Florida  settled  by  Hpauiarda. 
1584-87.  Sir   Walter   Raleigh's   attempt   at   eoloniza- 

1607.  Jamestown  settled.     Captain  John  Suiith. 

1608.  Quebec  founded  by  French. 

1609.  Iludeon  river  discovered   by  Dutch. 

1019.  House   of   Burg-essea.     Slaves   Introduced   into 

Virginia, 
1630.  Pilgrims  land   at  Plymouth, 
1630.  Boston  foundeil. 

1634.  Maryland  settled.     Religious  toleration. 
1636.  Harvard     college     founded.      Rogsr     Williams 

settles  JiJiode  Jslan'd.     Pequod  war. 

1638.  New  Haven  founded;  Swedes  settled  Delaware. 

1639.  First  written  Constitution — "Fundamental  Or- 

ders" of  Connecticut. 
16*3.  New  Englaad  Confederacy. 

1656-61.  Persecution    of   Quakers   in    Massachusetts. 
1664.  New  York  captured  by  the  English. 
1685.  English  settle  New  Jersey, 
1675.  King-  Philip's  war. 
167e.  Bacon's  rebellion. 
1683.  Pennsylvania  "founded  by  Peun. 

1691.  Masaacliuaelts    New    Charter.       Lpisler     cxe- 

1692.  William   and   Mary    College   founded.      Witch- 

craft delusion. 
1701.  Yale  College  founded. 
1704.  Boston  News  letter — First  Ameriean  newspa- 

1718.  New  Orleans  founded  by  the  French, 
1733.  Oglethorpe  founds  Savunnali,  Oa. 
1746.  College   of  New  Jersey,   Princeton   foundeo. 
1749.  University  of  Pennsylvania  founded. 
1754.  Albany  convention. 
1754-63.  French  and  Indian  war. 
1759.  Wolfe  takes  Quebec. 

1703.  Peace    of   Paris;    Canada   gained    by    English. 
Mason  and  Dixon's  Line. 
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1765.  Stamp   Act  Congress;    Patrick  Henry's  resoln- 

tioDs;  "Sons  of  Liberty," 

1766.  Repeal  of  Stamp  Act;   The  Declaratory  Act, 

1767.  Townshend  Revenue  Act;  Dickinson's  Farmer's 

Letters. 

1768.  lirltish  Troops  in   Boston. 

1770.  Repea.1   TowjiBhencI   .\ct.     "Boat-on   Masaacre." 

1771.  ■I'ryon'a  war  in  North  Carolina'. 

1773.  The  "Gaspee"  burneil;  Committees  of  Correa- 
pontlence  in  Maasachu setts. 

1773.  Boston  "Tea  Party;"  Inteiiioionial  Commit- 
tees of  Correspondence. 

17T4.  Boston  Port  Bill;  Massachnaetts  Charter  Bill; 
Qnartering'  Troops;  Quebec  Act;  First  Con- 
tinental CoDgress. 

1775  'War  begins  Lexington;  T:eonderoga.  Secor.d 
Continental  (.ongreaa.  Waahin^on,  Com- 
mander m  thief     Bunker  HiU. 

1''76  Dei  la  rat  ion  of  Independence;  Boston  evacu- 
ated \meri(,ans  defeated  at  New  York  and 
in  New  Jertej  Treaton;  "Common  Sense" 
h\  ThOB    Taine 

1777  Surrender  of  Bnrfcojne;  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tiim  heni  to  the  States;  "Valley  Forge." 

177h  France  ma!  es  treaty  with  States.  George 
Kogers  Clark  in  IHinois,  etc. 

1779    War  in  Sonth 

1750  TVar  in  South      Vrnol'rt's  treason;   Andr§;   Gen. 

1751  ComwalliB  snrrenders.    Robert  Morris  head  of 

finances      Confederacy  completed.     Hank  of 
North    Omenta 

1783  Treaty  of  peace 

1784  First  Onlinance  tor  Northwest  Terrilory. 
1755  Maryland  and  A  irginia  Commissions  meet. 
17S0    Annapolis  Conienlion. 

1787.  Constitutional     Convention.       "Ordinance     of 

1787." 

1788.  Conatitution  rati15ed  by 


the    1 


states. 

'   Constitution   be- 

t.    North  Carolina 


L 


gim;  WHShfngtt  n  Preaidi 
ratifles  the  Constitution. 
Rhode  Island  accepts  the  Constitution. 
Ten   Amendments   adopted.      Bank   chartered. 
Parties   formed.      Kentucky    a    State.     Aa- 
anmption. 

'      ■  discovered.     French   Republic 
Vermont   a  State, 
itraiity.     Cotton   gin.     Fugitive 


;.  Columbia  riv 

established. 
:.  Genet  and   ni 

Slave  Law. 
.  Whiskey  Insurrection, 


Jay'"s 


■aty. 


Ja-y    Treaty;    Treaty    ■ 
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1796.  'Tosta"  delivered.    Washington's  Farew,;H  Ad- 

dresB.     Tennessee  a  State. 

1797.  John   Aiiama   President. 

1798.  X.   Y.    Z.   affair;    Alien   Laws;    Sedition   Law; 

Virginia  ajiil   Kenlucky  Resolutions. 
1790.  Kentucky  Keaoluticns.    Army  Intrigue.    Wasli- 
ington  dies. 

1800.  Treaty    witli    France.      Waalimgi;on    City    be- 

pomeB  the   Capitol.     Jefferson-Burr  contest. 

1801.  Jefferson  President. 
ISOS.  Ohio  a  Stale. 

1503.  Louisiana  purchase. 

1504.  Lewie  and  Clark  expedition.    XII  .Amendment. 
1B05-6.  The  Burr   Conspiracy. 

,    1806.  Orders  in  Council.     Berlin  Decree, 

1807.  "C'hesapeaJce"   and   "Leopard."     Embargo. 
1S08.  Slave  trade  illegal. 

1809.  Non-Intercourse     substituted     for     Embargo. 

Madison  PreEident. 

1810.  "Macon  Bill  No.  I." 

1811.  "Tippecanoe." 

-   1812.  War  declared.     Louisiana  a  State. 

1813.  War;  Perry's  Vici^ory. 

1814.  The       Hartford       Convention.         Washington 

burned.    Treaty  of  Peace  signed. 

1815.  January     4,     the     Hartford     Convention     ad- 

jo  nroed.  January  8,  Jackson's  victory  at 
New  Orleans.  Unitarian  secession  from  Con- 
gregational Church. 
1818.  Second  National  Bank  chartered.  Dallas'  re- 
port on  manufactures.  Tariff  act  passed; 
generally  regarded  as  the  first  protective 
tariff.  American  "Colonization  Society" 
founded.  Caucus  syRtem  for  nominating 
presidential  candidates  breaking  down. 
National  debt,  $137,335,000,  Calhoun's  "bank 
■bonus  bill"  for  internal  improvements  intro- 
duced. Monroe  elected  President  and  Tomp- 
kins Vioe-Preaident,  by  183  electoral  votes, 
to  34  for  Stag.    Indiana  actmitted  as  a  state. 

1817.  Monroe's  tour  through  New  England  and  the 

West.  AH  internal  taxes  repealed.  Specie 
payments  resumal.  The  Seminole  War  in 
Florida  begins.  Madison  vetoes  an  internal 
improvement  bill.  Mississippi  admitted  as 
a  state.  The  "Savannah"  the  first  steamship 
to  cross  the  Atlantic. 
1817-30.  Old  party  nnmcs  pass  out  of  use.  Local 
issues  take  the  place  of  national.  Specula- 
tion, followed  by  the  first  great  crisis. 

1818.  Connecticut  adopts  a  new  constitution.    Jack- 

son invades  Florida.  Hangs  Ambriater  and 
Arbuthnot;  thus  involves  the  United  States 
■   17 
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with  England.  Clay  attacks  Jackson  in 
Co^g^l^SB.  Increase  of  tariff  oa  iron.  Treaty 
with  Great  Britain.  Fislieries,  boundary, 
Oregon  ajid  commercia!  questions  provided 
lor.     Illinois  admitted  as  a  state. 

1819.  Florida  bought  from  Spain  for  $5,000,000. 
Struggle  over  the  admiaaion  of  Missouri  be- 
gins. Arkansas  organized  aa  a  Territory, 
with  slavery.  The  criEis  of  ISID-Sl  begins. 
The  Rational  bank  invefiti gated.  Specie  pay- 
ments again  suspended,  except  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  Supreme  Court  in  McCullough 
vs.  Maryland  decides  the  National  Bank  law 
coiislitiiticnal.  The  famous  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege ease,  und  Webster's  plea;  held  that 
Chaiters  are  contracts.  An  act  against,  the 
slave  trade.  Alabama  admitted  as  a  state. 
University   of   Virginia  chartered. 

1830.  The  slave  trade  declared  piracy,  Liberia 
founded.  The  iirst(?)  Missouri  compromise. 
In  Louisiana  territory  slavery  to  be  forbid- 
den north  of  latitude  30°  30'.  Missouri  en- 
sbling  act  passed.  A  constitution  to  be 
form.ed  with  or  without  Slavery  as  its  peo- 
ple wished.  Monroe  re-elected  President 
and  only  one  opposing  vote.  Maine  admit- 
ted as  a  state.    Population,  U.  S.  9,633,822. 

(1)    Free     States,     5,132,000;      (3)    Slave 
States,  *,52a,O0O. 
Eepreaentati vea      in      Congreaa:         (1)    Free 
States,   133;    (2)   Slave  States,   90. 

laai.  The  second  (?)  Missouri  compromise,  aay'H. 
Missouri  admitted  as  a  state.  The  Florida 
treaty  ratified  by  Spaia.  New  York  forms 
a  new  constitution;  extends  suffrage.  In- 
trigues for  presidency,  in  1824,  begia. 
Crawford  and  Adams  most  prominent  can- 
didates.    Jaekon  governor  at  Florida. 

1833.  Monroe  vetoes  the  Cumberland  road  bill. 
Jaekson  comes  forward  as  a  presidential 
candidate. 

1818-22.  The  independence  of  the  Spanish -American 
states  recognized  by  the  United  Statea. 

1SS3.  The  Bo-called  Monroe  doctrine  set  forth.  The 
"Holy  Alliance"  baffled  in  its  American 
plans.  Monroe's  letter  against  the  internal 
improvement  plans   and  ideas  of  the  times. 

1824.  The  tariil  rates  increased;  protection  ex- 
tended. The  great  Webster-Clay  debate 
over  protection.  The  last  Congressional  cau- 
cus to  nominate  presidential  candidatca. 
Crawford  nominated  for  President  by  the 
caucus;    Adams,    Clay   and   Ja.ckson   by   the 
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state  legislaturea.  Pennaylvania  sugg-eats  a 
natioital  nominating  convention,  riot  car- 
ried out  till  1831.  Lafayette  yiaits  Amer- 
loB.  No  choice  by  electors  lor  president. 
(1)  Jackson,  99;  (3)  AdnioB,  S4;  (3) 
Crawford,  41;    (4)  Clay,  37. 

1825.  Id  Congress  Clay's  followers  support  Adams. 
(1)  Adams,  13  states;  (3)  Jackson,  7 
states;  (3)  Crawford,  4  states. 
Cry  of  "bargain  and  sale"  raised.  University 
of  Virginia  opened.  Clay  l)ecom.es  Secretary 
of  State.  Adams  ui^es  internal  improve- 
ments and  a  .national  university.  The  Erie 
canal  opened.  Webster's  "Bunker  Hilt"  ora- 
tion. The  Panama  Congress.  Clay's  "Hu- 
man Freedom  League"  to  oppose  the  "Holy 
Alliance"   proposed. 

1B26.  Duel  between  Clay  and  Randolph.  Trouble 
with  Creek  Indiana  in  Georgia.  July  4,  Ad- 
ams and  Jefferson  die.  American  Temper- 
anco  Society  at  Boston, 

1837.  Congress  in  opposition  to  President  Adams. 
Difticultiea  with  England  settled  by  Gallatin. 

1828.  Candidates  for  presidency  nominated  by  atata 
legislatures  and  mass  conventions.  The 
"tariff  of  abominations."  Webster  this  year, 
for  the  first  time,  supports  prqtection.  The 
triumph  of  "the  people"  in  the  election  ol 
Jackson.  Anti-Mason  excitement.  The  dis- 
appearance of  Morgan.  South  Carolina  dis- 
satisfied with  the  tariff  law. 

1SB9.  Jackson's  inauguration;  popular  demonstra- 
tion. Jackson  and  Biddle  begin  the  bank 
struggle.  The  "Kitehen  cabinet."  The 
"spoils  system"  introduced  into  national  pol- 
itics. The  real  beginning  of  railroads  in  the 
United  States. 

1830.  The    Maysville    road    veto    by    Jackson.      The 

tariff  bill  modified;  protection  retained. 
Webster-Hayne  deiwte.  Nullification  doc- 
trine set  forth.  B.  &  O.  railroad  opened. 
Population    13,866,030. 

1831.  Jackson   reorganizes  his   cabinet,   and   breaks 

with  Calhoun.  The  Seminole  controversy. 
The  Nat  Turner  insurrection  in  Virgiuia. 
Al>olition,  societies  organized.  The  first  na^ 
tional  nominating  convention.  Garrison  be- 
gins the  "Liberator." 

1832.  The  bank  veto.     Monopoly  denounced.    .Tack- 

son  re-elected.  Tariff  net;  again  protection 
Bustainei].  The  Anti-Masons  enter  national 
politics.  The  first  one-idea  party.  Nnlliilca- 
tdon  ordinanee  by  Bonth  Carolina.     Jackson 
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issues  Mb  proclamation  against  nullification. 
Charles  Carroll,  the  last  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  dies. 

1833.  The   "force   hill".      Clay's     eoraiiromiae    taritt 

bill.  South  Carolina,  withdraws  her  nulli- 
fication act.  The  Webster-Cnlhoutt  dutote, 
Jackson  at  hia  zenith.  October  1,  "remoTail 
of  the  deposits."  Clay's  land  distribution 
bill  vetoed.  National  abolition  society  or- 
g'anized. 

1834.  "Censure"  of  the  president  by  the  senate.   The 

hard-money  struggle;  BenWn,  The  Whig 
party  formed  and  oamed.  MoCormiek's 
reaping  machine  patented. 

1835.  Mob  spirit  everywhere;   especially  against  ab- 

olitionists and  catholics.  National  debt  paid 
off.  The  "loco-focos,"  Prudence  CrimdairB 
school  for  colored  girls  closed.  Struggle 
over  "intendiary  matter"  in  the  mails.  In- 
dians   ot   Georgia    Amoved    to    Indian    Ter- 

1B36.  "Gag"  resolutions  in  Congress  against  leeep- 
tion  of  "abolition"  petitions.  J.  Q.  AdLims 
begins  his  great  struggle  for  the  ■'right  of 
petition."  Bill  for  "distribution  of  the  sur- 
plus" $36,000,000,  among  the  states.  July  4, 
death  of  Madison.  Van  Buren  electel  pres- 
ident. Texas  wins  the  victory  of  San  3a,o.  nto. 
The  "specie  circular"  issued.  Arkansas  ad- 
mitted as  a  state. 

1837.  The  "expunging  resolutions"   adopted,     Texaa 

independence  recognized.  The'Unit^d  Slates 
presses  for  a  settlement  of  her  "i^l-ima'' 
against  llexicn.  The  great  crisis  and  panic, 
speculation  collapSEs.  Van  Burett  for  the 
'independent"  or  "sub-treasuiy."  E.  P. 
Ijovejoy  uiurdi-red.  First  propnsiil  to  annex 
Texas.     Michigan  admitted  as  a  State. 

1838.  Continued   troubles  on  the  Canadian  frontier. 

Sm.ithsonian  Institution  founded. 

1839.  Trouble  in   organizing   the   House.     The  New 

Jersey     seats.       The    "Amistad"    case.      The 

Daguerreotype     first     used     in     the     Unittd 

States. 

1B3S-42.  Era    of    "isms."      Fouricrism,    homiBopathy, 

hydropathy,  the  Graliam  diet,  phrenology, 

et«.      Transcendentaliem,  EmerEon,  Thor- 

eau,  Jlargaret  Fuller,  Hawthorne,  etc 

1840.  The   "Tippecanoe    ajid    Tyler    too"   oanipiign. 

Election  of  Uarrison,  on  "hard  cider  and 
log-cabin  cry."  Sub- treasury  act  imsaed.  The 
Liberty  party  first  appenrs  in  a  national  con- 
tent.    Popiilntion,  1T,O60,4S3, 
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1630-40.  A  real  American  littvature  be^nning:  to  ap- 
pear. Cheap  newspapers,  the  Sun,  1B33; 
the  Herald,  1835;   the  Tribune,  1841,  etc^ 

1841.  Utter  collnpse  <rf  the  "Seeond  National  Bank"' 
and  President  Harrison's  death.  Sub-treas- 
ury act  repealed.  Olay  and  Tyler  in  oppj.  i- 
tion.  Tyler  and  his  cabinet  quarrel  over 
Tyler's  bank  vetoes. 

1843.  The  Ashburton-\Vebater  treaty.  Proteclive 
tariff  law  enacted.  State  debta  repudiHt.d. 
Dickens  visits  America.  The  Dorr  rebellion 
in  Ithode  Island.  Dr.  Whitman  travels  oa 
horseback  from  Oregon  to  St.  Louis. 

1843.  Webster  resigns  as  Secretary  of  State. 

1844.  Treaty  of  Annexalion  with  Texas,  rejected  by 

the  Senate.     Clay  deflated  by  Polk  for  pres-     ;. 
ident,     The   telegraph   first   used,   Ballimjr^y 
to   Washington.     The  Democratic  campaign 
cry,  "540  4U'  or  fight." 

1845.  Joint  resolution  for  annexing   Texas.     Polk's 

four  great  measures  announced  to  Bancroft; 
Tarifi!  reduction,  acquisition  of  California, 
the  independent  or  aub-treaaury  restored, 
Oregon  boundary  settled;  all  ace ompl  shed. 
Florida  admitted  as  a  state.    Texas  admitted 

184e.  The  independent  treasury  act  passed.  The  Ore- 
gon boundary  line  settled.  A  treaty  with 
(ireat  Britain.  California  and  New  Mexico 
seiKcd.  The-Ho-called  free-trude  tariff  passed. 
The  "Wilmot-I*roviso"  proposed.  Howe  in- 
vents  the   sewing   machine.     Iowa   admitted 

1847.  Victories  over  Mexico.  Renown  of  Taylor  and 
Scott.  Lincoln  first  appears  in  national  pol- 
itics.    Douglas'  first  term  in  the  Senat.e. 

184».  Taylor  elected  over  Cass.  The  "l-'ree-Soil" 
move^nent;  Van  Buren  its  candidate.  Treaty 
of  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo.  February  23,  J.  (J, 
Adams  dies.  Calhoun  asserts  right  of  slav.-- 
holder  to  take  his  slave  into  any  territory 
of  the  United  States.  Discovery  of  gold  in 
California.  The  Mormons  emigrate  to  Utah. 
Wisconsin  admitted  as  a  state. 

1840.  Struggle  in  Congress  continLies  over  organiza- 
tion of  the  territories.  Kush  to  gold  fields 
of  California. 

1850.  Webster's  "Tth  of  March"  speech.  Sewnrd's 
"Higher  Law"  speech,  March  11.  Clay's 
compromise  adopted,  (.'aliforr ia  n  free  state. 
Slave  trade  in  District  of  CidiKubin  tj  rnd. 
Tesias  boundary  settletl,  Texa<i  yaid  JIO.O  ](J, 
000.    Utah  and  New  Mexico  territoric! 
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out  specification  as  regards  slavery.  Fugi- 
tive slave  la.w.  'The  Ciayton-Bulwer  treaty. 
Death  o-f  President  Taylor.  Fugitive  slave 
excitement  begins.     Population,   23,191,876. 

1851.  "FilibuBterers"   invade    Cuba.      Le-tter   postage 

reduced  to  tliree  cents.  Disunion  tliteatened. 
Visit  of  Kossuth.  Webster's  HiilaemaJi  let- 
ter.   Maine  liquor  law. 

1852.  Scott    and    Pierce.       The    "Tweedle-Dee     ar.d 

and  Tweedle-Dum."  campaign.  Seott  carried 
only  four  states,  Kentucky  and  Tcnnesaae, 
Massachusetts  and  Vermont.  Clay  and  Web- 
ster die.    "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 

1853.  The  Koszta  difficulty.     'I  he  Gadsden  purcha  e. 

1854.  The  Kansas-Nebraska  bill.     D.ug-laa  urges  his 

"popular  sovereignty"  doctrine.  "Fiiiibuater- 
ing"  against  Cubii,  The  Know-Nothinga 
come  into  being.  The  Republican  party  or- 
ganized. The  "Ostend  Manifesto."  The 
struggle    begins    in    Kansas,      Treaty   with 

1855.  Personal  liberty  laws  in  northern  states.    The 

"New  England  Colonization"  siiclety.  Mis- 
Bouri  invades  Kansas.  Hanks  eltcUd  speaker 
of  the  House. 
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PREFACE 

FEW  questions  have  been  more  fundamental 
in  American  history  than  those  connected 
with  its  territorial  developraeiit.  Some  of 
the  most  exciting  debates  that  ever  took  place 
in  Congress  were  connected  with  this  subject. 
In  fact  it  will  perhaps  ultimately  be  found 
that  nearly  all  the  great  political,  social,  in- 
dustrial, and  economic  questions  of  our  history 
may  be  unified  more  perfectly  by  connecting 
them  with  the  frontier  and  the  territorial  de- 
velopment of  the  country  than  from  any  other 
point  of  view.  Professor  Von  Hoist  has  made 
us  almost  believe  that  the  grouping  should  be 
around  the  question  of  slavery.  However, 
much  may  be  said  in  favor  of  another  view. 
It  may  be  found  that  slavery  itself  was  only 
an  episode  in  the  opening  up  of  a  new  country 
to  habitation  and  civilization.  Certainly  slav- 
ery only  became  a  national  question  when  it 
became  connected  with  the  territorial  issue. 
The  admission  of  Missouri  in  1820  was  fought 
over  so  strenuously  because  of  the  existence 
of  a  vast  empire  of  unoccupied  country.  Other 
illustrations   of   a   similar   nature   might   be 
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drawn  from  other  periodB  of  onr  national  his- 
tory, but  space  does  not  permit  calling  atten- 
tion to  them  in  this  connection. 

Now  if  we  turn  to  other  important  queationa 
in  our  history  we  find  even  more  conclusive 
proofs  of  their  close  and  intimate  connection 
with  the  territorial  problem.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  contests  concerning  internal  im- 
provements may  be  directly  connected  with 
the  territorial  acquisitions.  The  recent  annex- 
ations promise  to  lead  to  a  new  application  of 
this  principle  in  the  way  of  building  up  a 
great  marine,  and  the  construction  of  great 
Inter-Oceanic  canals.  Many  phases  of  the 
tariff  discussions  may  be  found  to  be  directly 
involved  in  this  subject,  and  just  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  the  political  campaign  of  the  year 
hinges  in  part  on  this  aspect  of  the  question. 
The  money  problem  has  always  been  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  connected  with  an  east 
and  a  west,  an  old  and  a  new  section,  a  well- 
settled  and  a  frontier  region.  But  the  frontier 
has  ever  been  advancing  westward  by  the  an- 
nexation of  new  territory. 

These  suggestions  are  perhaps  enough  to 
arouse  a  further  interest  in  this  subject  if 
there  be  any  need  to  increase  its  intensity. 
The  real  danger,  if  there  be  one,  lies  not  in  a 
lack  of  interest,  but  in  a  failure  to  appreciate 
its  fundamental  character.  Precedents  will  be 
cited  without  due  investigation  to  determine 
whether  the  cases  are  similar.      Conclusiona 


will  be  drawn  from  false  op  imperfect  data. 
Tlien  if  it  be  true  tliat  tlie  very  basis  of  al) 
American  life  may  be  said  to  be  found  in  its 
territorial  development,  does  it  not  become  lib 
aa  American  citizens  to  get  as  mucb  light  on 
the  subject  as  possible? 

The  following  studies  on  the  first  bounds 
ries  of  the  United  States,  and  then  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  National  territory,  and  of  its  devel 
opment  by  acquisition  from  time  to  time  do 
not  claim  to  be  a  complete  presentation  of  the 
subject.  For  the  investigator  who  desires  to 
go  to  the  bottom  of  the  idea,  they  will  be  of 
value  only  aa  a  suggestion.  They  were  not 
prepared  primarily  for  such.  They  were  made 
with  the  high  school  and  lower  classmen  in 
college  in  mind.  It  is  believed  that  these  stud- 
ies may  be  used  either  as  a  basis  for  work  sup- 
plemented by  narrative  texts,  or  they  may 
themselves  be  made  supplementary  to  the  test 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil.  In  this  con 
nection  I  desire  to  make  one  suggestion  to  my 
fellow  teachers,  or  perhaps  rather  to  ask  them 
a  question.  Do  you  believe  it  wise,  and  do  you 
consider  it  pedagogically  sound,  to  go  over  the 
work  in  the  high  school  in  the  same  way  and 
from  the  same  point  of  view  as  in  the  grades? 
Now,  if  the  grade  work  baa  been  from  a  nar- 
rative text  in  whole  or  in  the  main,  why  not 
vary  the  plan  by  using,  very  largely,  source 
extracts  when  the  course  is  repeated  in  the 
high  schools?     The  general  reader  has  also 
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had  a  thought,  bo  it  is  hoped  that  this  little 
work  inay  pass  into  the  hands  of  many  who 
otherwise  would  have  no  way  to  secure  so 
much  direct  and  primary  material  as  is  here 
given. 

An  earnest  attempt  has  been  made  to  select 
typical  material.  The  aim  at  least  has  been 
an  honest  one.  The  reader  is  then  asked  to 
approach  the  subject  in  the  same  candid  spirit, 
and  judge  accordingly. 
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CHAPTER  I      _^  : 
^^COr.ONIAL  CLAIMS 

THE  studies  this  year  will  have  to  do  with 
the  territorial  development  of  the  United 
States.  The  aim  will  be  to  make  choice 
of  such  extracts  as  will  tell  the  story  of  the 
formation  of  the  original  area,  and  its  subse- 
quent expansion  to  its  present  limits.  Extracts 
from  letters,  from  state  papers,  from  diplo- 
matic correspondence,  and  from  speeches  will 
give  the  results  of  wars,  and  of  treaties  which 
have  had  to  do  with  determining  acquisitions 
and  boundaries. 

In  this  lirst  number  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  give  the  basis  for  the  claims  of  the  various 
nations  holding  some  portion  of  our  present 
territory.  Then  a  brief  account  will  be  pre- 
sented of  the  struggle  by  the  various  European 
nations  for  the  possession  of  wiiat  is  now  the 
United  States.  Some  of  the  arguments  for  the 
various  claims  will  follow.  The  importance  of 
the  different  sections  of  the  country  as  seen 
by  contemporaries,  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
ns  as  showing  how  far  and  well  they  could  see 
into  the  future. 

Matter  for  this  first  number  is  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle unsatisfactory.  In  the  first  place  our  an- 
cestors  were    so   prolific    of  words    that  it  ii 
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almoBt  impossible  to  find  a  statement  of  the 
varioiia  claims  that  is  eoudensod  enough  to  he 
nsed  in  our  littlti  papers.  In  general  even  a 
grant  of  land,  or  a  claim  by  a  nation  of  a  cer- 
tain seiition  wil!  be  so  long  drawn  out  that  no 
use  can  be  made  of  it,  as  a  whole.  But  again 
their  sDntences  were  so  long  that  they  are  rarely 
separable  so  as  to  quote  the  essential  parts. 
Even  trdaties  were  so  voluminous  that  only  a 
little—  very  often  too  little  to  make  it  definite — 
can  be  used  to  advantage.  In  the  second  place 
miieh  of  the  matter  itself  is  vague,  and  whole 
documents  have  to  be  used  to  get  at  the  es- 
sence, or  even  at  the  meaning  at  all.  Finally 
some  documents  that  I  should  like  to  nse  are 
inaccessible.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  say  that  for 
the  remaining  numbei-s  the  available  material 
is  not  only  abundant,  but  it  is  also  of  the  great- 
est value  and  interest.  It  is  hoped  that  even 
this  first  number  may  make  the  beginnings  of 
our  domain,  while  we  were  yet  English  sub- 
jects, more  vivid  than  it  has  been  when  pupil  and 
teacher  were  mainly  or  wholly  confined  to  some 
mere  statement  of  the  early  territorial  claims. 
Something  will  be  found  concerning  Spanish, 
French,  Dutch,  Swedish  and  English  discover- 
ies and  explorations,  hence  claims.  Again 
there  wil!  appear  before  us  those  who  were  eon- 
tending  for  mastery  in  the  various  sections  of 
North  America.  The  extensions  and  contrac- 
tions of  possessions  will  be  called  to  our  notice 
by  extracts  from  those  who  were  taking  part  in 
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the  drama  which  finally  decided  tliat  thia  con- 
tinent  should  be  held  and  developed  under  the 
guidance  of  the  English  race  and  language;  that 
its  inatitutiona  should  be  Teutonic  rather  than 
Celtic;  that  its  religion  ahould  at  first  be  Pro- 
teatant,  and  then  finally  free  for  each  man 
to  decide  according  to  his  own  conscience. 


CLAIMANTS. 


— DTBOOVEEY    . 


BXPLORATION. 

(1.)  Spain. 
.     Colnmbus  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.    Writ- 
ten 1492: 

.  .  .  Yonr  Highness,  aa  Catholic  Christians,  and 
princes  who  love  and  promote  the  holy  Christian  faith, 
.  .  .  determiDedto  send  me,  Christopher  Columbus, 
to  the  above  mentioned  countries  of  India,  .  .  to 
learn  their  dispositions  and  ihe  proper  method  of  con- 
verting them  to  our  holy  faith;  and,  furthermore,  di- 
rected that  I  should  not  proceed  by  land  to  the  East  as 
is  customary,  but  by  a  Westerly  route.  .  .  .  Here- 
upon, ...  I  sot  sail  from  the  port,  on  Friday  the 
the  third  of  August,  half  an  hour  before  sunrise,  and 
steered  for  the  Canary  Islands,  .  .  ,  thence  to  take 
my  departure  and  proceed  till  I  arrived  at  the  Indies. 

.     .     .     —Ford,   Wrilingg  of  Columbus,  pp.  31.  31. 

Columbas  to  Raphael  Sanchez,  1493,  Treas- 
nrer  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella: 

Knowing  that  it  will  aSord  you  pleasure  to  learn  that 
I  have  brought  my  uadertabings  to  a  successful  ter- 
mination, I  have  decided  upon  writing  you  this  letKr 
to  acquaint  you  with  all  the  events  which  have  oc- 
curred in  my  voyage,  and  the  discoveries  wiiich  have 
resulted  from  it.  Thirty-three  days  after  my  departure 
from  Cadiz  1  reached  the  Indian  sea,  where  I  discov- 
ered many  islands  thickly  peopled, of  which  I  took  pos- 
session without  fesiatance,  in  the  name  of  our  moat 
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iHQstrions  monarch,  by  public  procUmation  and  with 
unfurled  banner.  .  .  ,  — Ford,  Life  of  Oolumbua 
pp.  33.  34. 

(2.)  France. 

The  voyage  of  Vevrazzano,  1524: 

Since  the  tempests  which  we  encountered  on  the 
northern  coasts,  I  have  not  written  to  your  most  Se- 
rene and  Christian  Majeatj  coneerning  the  four  shipa 
Bent  out  by  your  orders  to  discover  new  lands.    .    . 

On  the  17th  of  last  January  we  set  sail  from  a  deso- 
late rock  near  the  island  of  Madeira.  .  .  .  Sailing 
westward,  .  .  we  reached  a  new  country  which  had 
never  beea  seea  by  anyone,  either  in  ancient  or  mod- 
ern times.     •     •     ■ 

Taking  our  departure  as  I  before  observed  from  the 
above  mentioned  desert  rocks,  ,  .  and  in  the  lu,ti- 
tute  of  32  degi'ess  north  from  the  equator,  and  steering 
a  western  eourae,  we  had  run  when  we  first  made  land 
a  distance  ol  1200  loagues,  or  4800  miles.  .  .  .  But 
W  return  to  ourselves;  in  the  voyage  which  we  have 
made  by  order  of  your  Majesty,  in  addition  to  the  93 
degress  we  run  toward  the  west  from  our  point  of  de- 
parture, before  we  reached  land  in  the  latitude  of  34, 
we  have  to  count  300  leagues  which  we  ran  north-east- 
wardly,  and  400  nearly  east  along  the  coast  before  we 
reached  the  50th  parallel  of  norlh  latitude,  the  point 
where  we  turned  our  course  from  the  shore  towards 
home.    .    .    .    —Old  South  Leaflets  No.  11 

Discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  Account  by 
Father  James  Marquette,  1673: 

I  embarked  with  M.  Joliet,  who  lias  been  chosen  to 
conduct  this  enterprise,  on  the  13th  of  May  1673,  with 
five  other  Frenchmen  in  two  bark  canoes.  .  ,  .  Be- 
fore embarking  we  all  offered  up  prayers  to  the  holy 
Virgin,  which  we  continued  to  do  every  morning, 
placing  ourselves  and  the  events  of  the  journey  under 
her  protection,  and  after  having  encouraged  each  other, 
we  got  into  onr  canoes.  The  river  upon  which  we  em- 
barked is  called  Mescousin  (Wisconsin)  the  river  is 
very  wide  but  the  sand  bars  make  it  very  diSicult  to 
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navigate,  which  is  increased  by  n 
ered  with  grape  vines.  .  .  .  After  having  rowed 
ten  leagues  further,  making  forty  leagues  from  the 
place  where  we  had  embarked,  we  came  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi on  the  17th  of  June  (1873).  ...  We  con- 
tinued to  descend  the  river,  not  knowing  where  wo 
were  to  go,  and  having  made  a  hundred  leagues  with- 
out seeing  anything  but  wild  heasts  and  birds,  and  be- 
ing on  our  guard  we  landed  at  night  to  make  our  fire 
and  prepare  our  repast,  and  then  left  the  shore  to 
anchor  in  the  river,  while  one  of  us  watched  hy  turns 
to  prevent  a  surprise.  We  went  sooth  and  south-west 
until  we  foimd  ourselves  in  about  the  latitude  of  40° 
and  some  minutes,  having  rowed  more  than  sixty 
leagues  since  we  entered  the  river.  .  .  .  We  de- 
scended the  river  looking  for  another  called  Pekitanoni 
(Missouri),  which  runs  from  the  north-west  into  the 
Mississippi,  of  which  I  will  speak  more  here- 
after. ...  As  we  fell  down  the  river,  and  while 
we  were  discoursing  upon  these  monsters  we  heard  a 
great  rushing  and  bubblin);  of  waters,  and  small 
islands  of  floating  trees  coming  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Pekitanoni  (Missouri),  with  such  rapidity  that  we  could 
not  trust  ourselves  to  go  near  it.  The  water  of  this 
river  is  so  muddy  we  could  not  drink  it.  It  bo  discol- 
ors the  Mississippi  as  to  make  the  navigation  of  it  dan- 
gerous. This  river  comes  from  the  northwest,  and 
empties  into  the  Mississippi,  and  on  its  bauka  are  situ- 
ated a  number  of  Indian  villages.  We  judged  by  the 
compass,  that  the  Mississippi  discharged  itself  into  the 
gulf  of  Mexico.  It  would,  however,  have  been  more 
agreeable  if  it  had  disehai^ed  itself  into  the  South  Sea, 
or  Gull  of  California.  .  ,  .  Having  satisfied  our- 
selves that  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  was  in  latitude  31°  *)', 
and  tliat  we  could  reach  it  in  three  or  four  day's  jonr- 
noy  from  the  Akansea  (Arkansas  River),  and  that  the 
Mississippi  discharged  itself  into  it,  and  not  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Cape  of  Florida,  nor  into  the  California 
Sea,  we  resolved  to  return  home,  .  .  .  We  then 
ascended  the  Mississippi  with  great  difflcnlty  against 
the  current  and  left  it  in  the  latitude  of  38  °  north,  to 
enter  another  river  (Illinois),  which  took  us  to  the  lake 
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of  the  lilinoia  (Michi^fiLu),  n-hiuli  is  a  much  shorter 
way  than  throug-h  the  river  Mescoiisin  (Wisconsin) 
by  which  ivc  entered  thu  Jlississippi.  .  .  .  Hart, 
American  Uisturu  Totd  hy  CMUauiKjninci,  V;t.  I,  til'- 
ISiJ-^O. 

iji)  England. 

Tho  Voyages  of  the  Cabote  : 

Huury,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England  and 
Friiuce,  and  lord  of  Ireland,  to  ail  whom  these  pres- 
ents shall  coins.  Greeting: 

Be  it  known  that  we  have  given  and  granted,  to 
our  wel-beloved  John  Cabot  citizen  of  Venice,  .  .  . 
full  and  flee  authority,  leave,  and  power  to  soile  to 
nil  parts,  couutreys,  and  seas  of  the  East,  of  the 
West,  und  of  the  North,  nnder  our  banners  and  en- 
signcs  ...  to  seek  out  and  discover,  and  flnile 
whatsoever  iaies,  countreys,  regions  or  province;  of 
the  heathen  and  infidels  whatsoever  they  be,  and  iu 
what  part  of  the  worid  soever  they  be,  which  before 
this  time  have  been  unknowen  to  all  Christians: 
.  .  .  and  have  given  them  licence  to  set  up  our 
bannei-a  and  ensignes  in  every  village,  towne,  castle, 
isle,  or  maine  land  of  them  newly  found.  .  .  . 
Witneas  our  aelfe  at  Weatmlnsler  the  flft  day  of 
Mai-ch  in  the  eleventh  yoere  of  our  reigne  [HBT].^ 
Uld  South  Leaflet  No.  37;  HahUiul  I,  p.  23. 

Extracts  from  a  map  of  Sebastian  Cabot : 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1497  John  Cabot  a  Vene- 
an  an  hi.s  sonne  Sebastian  .  .  .  discovered 
ha  ad  which  no  man  before  that  time  hod  at- 
mp  d  OB  the  34  of  June,  (July?)  about  five  of  the 
o  a  y  in  the  morning.  .  .  .  — llakluyt;  Voy- 
ag     0  Kngilfh  Nation  to  America,  Vol.  I,  p.  2^. 

Lette  from  Lorenzo  Pa^ualigo  to  his  broth- 
ers Alvise  and  Francesco  : 

LoHDOB,  August  23d,  14'JT. 

Our  Venetian,  who  went  with  a  small  ship  from 

Bristol  to  iind   new  islands,  has  come  back,  ntid    says  he 

has  discovered.  700  leagues  off,  the  mainland  of  the 

country  of  the  Grau  Cam,  and  that  he  coasted  along 
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e  anybody. 


it  for  SOO  leagues,  and  landed,  but  did  not  se 
Bnt  he  has  bronght  here  to  the  king  eei 
spread  to  talte  game,  and  a  needle  for  taking  nets,  and 
he  found  some  notched  trees,  from  which  he  judged 
that  there  were  inhabitants.  Being  in  doubt  he  eame 
back  to  the  ship.  He  has  Ijcen  away  three  months  on 
the  voyage,  which  is  certain,  and,  in  returning,  he  saw 
two  islands  to  the  right,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  land, 
lest  he  should  lose  time,  for  ho  was  in  want  of  provis- 
ions. This  king  has  been  much  pleased.  He  says  that 
the  tides  are  slaeJc,  and  do  oot  make  currents  as  tbey 
do  here.  The  king  has  promised  for  another  time,  ten 
armed  ships  as  he  desires;  and  has  given  him  all  the 
prisoners,  except  such  as  are  confined  tor  high  treason, 
to  go  with  him  as  he  has  requested;  and  has  gi-anied 
him  money, to  amuse  himself  till  then.  Meanwhile  he 
is  with  his  Venetian  wife  and  his  sous  at  Bristol.  His 
name  is  Zuam  Talbot,  and  he  is  called  the  great 
admiral,  great  honor  being  paid'  him,  aiid  he  goes 
dressed  in  silk.  The  English  are  ready  to  go  with  him, 
and  so  are  many  of  our  rascals.  The  discoverer  of 
these  things  has  planted  a,  large  cross  in  the  ground 
with  a  banner  of  Kngland,  and  one  of  St.  Mark,  as  he 
is  a  Venetian;  so  that  our  Hag  has  been  hoisted  very 
tar  away.  -  Sart  J,  pp.  6970. 

First  Vojage  to  Virgiuia,  by  Captain  Arthur 
Earlowe,  1584: 

The  37th  day  of  April,  in  the  yeere  of  our  redemption, 
1584  we  departed  (he  West  of  England,  with  two 
barkea  well  furnished  with  men  and  victuals.  ,  ,  , 
Tlie  second  of  July,  we  found  shole  water,  where  we 
smelt  so  sweet  and  so  strong  a  smel,  as  if  we  had  been 
in, the  midst  of  some  delicate  garden  abounding  with 
all  kinde  of  odoriferous  fiowera,  by  which  we  were 
assured,  that  the  land  could  not  be  larre  distant:  and 
keeping  good  watch,  and  bearing  the  slacke  aaile,  the 
fourth  of  'ibe  same  month  we  arrived  upon  the  coast, 
which  we  supposed  to  be  a  continent  and-  firm  land, 
and  we  sayled  along  the  same  a  hundred  and  twentie 
English  miles  before  we  could  finde  any  entrance,  or 
fiver  issuing  into  the  Sea-     ,    .    .    The  soiie  is  the 
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most  plentiful!,  sweete,  fruitfiill,  and  wholesome  of  all 
the  world:  there  are  ahout  fourteene  aeuerall  sweete 
stueliing  timber  trees,  and  the  most  of  their  underwoods 
are  Bayes,  and  such  like:  .  .  .  And  whereaa  we 
haue  certitied  you  ot  the  countrey  taken  in  possession 
by  us,  toherMajeslieause,  and  to  yours  by  her.Majestiea 
grant,  wee  thought  good  for  the  better  assurance 
thereof,  to  record  some  of  the  particular  GeDtlemeD.  & 
men  of  accompC,  who  then  were  pr^ent,  as  witnesses 
of  the  same.— Hari  I,  pp.  89-95. 

(4)  27t£  Neikerlcmda:   Holland. 
Act  of  the  States  General  of   Netherlands, 
1614. 

.  .  .  Greeting.  Bb  it  Known,  Whereas  We 
anderstand  it  would  be  honorable,  serviceable  and 
proHiable  to  this  Country,  and  for  the  promotion  of  its 
prosperity,  as  well  as  for  the  maintenance  of  sea  far- 
ing people,  that  the  good  Inhabitants  should  be  excited 
and  encouraged  to  employ  and  occupy  themselves  in 
seeking  out  and  discovering  Passages,  Havens,  Conn- 
tries  and  places  that  have  n<)t  before  now  been  dis- 
covered and  frequented;    .    .     .     Therefore,  We    .    . 

.  grant  and  consent  hereby  that  whosoever  any  new 
Passages,  Havens,  Countries  or  Places  shall  from  now 
henceforth  discover,  shall  alone  resort  to  the  same  or 
cause  them  to  be  frequenlei  tor  four  voyages,  .  .  . 
— Documents  relating  to  the  Colonial  BUtory  of  New 
York,  Vol.  I,  p.  5. 

Kesolution  of  the  States  General  on  tlie  Re- 
port of  the  Discovery  of  New  Netherland.  (' 

Appeared  at  the  Assembly  the  Deputies  from  the 
United  Company  ot  Merchants  who  have  discovered 
and  found  New  Netherland,  situate  In  America  between 
New  France  and  Virginia,  the  sea  coasts  whereof  lie  in 
the  Latitude  of  forly  to  forty  five  degrees.  [Exclusive 
right  to  four  voyages,  within  the  next  three  years 
granted,  as  per  theproyiaonsin  thepreceedingextractij 
^Ibid.  p.  10. 
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DEVELOPMENT    OF   THE  CONTEST    FOB    THE    POBBES- 
BION  OF  THE  TEKRITOKY  OF    SOKTH  AMERICA. 

(1)  Holland  and  Sweden  arid  England. 

The  South  bay  and  South  river,  by  many  called  the 
iecond  great  river  of  New  Netherland,  is  situated  in 
latitude  38  degrees  53  miniitea.  .  .  .  The  discovery 
itself  was  made  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  North 
riyer,  by  the  same  aliip  and  crew,  who  entered  the 
South  bay  before  theyarrived  atthe  North  bay,  .  .  . 
The  Swedish  Governor,  thinking  his  opportunity  now 
come,  had  a  tort,  called  Elsenburch,  erected  at  this 
place,  and  took  great  libertiea  with  everyone,  even  with 
the  [Dutch]  Company's  yachts,  or  such  as  would  go  up 
the  South  river;  ,  .  .  What  right  these  people  have 
to  do  so  we  linow  not;  .  .  .  The  English  have  also 
sought  at  divers  times  and  places  to  annexe  this  river, 
being,  as  they  say,  the  nearest  to  it;  but  they  have  been 
prevented  hitherto  in  this,  by  divers  protests,  and  also 
by  their  being  expelled  by  force,  well  knowing  that  if 
they  but  once  happen  to  settle  there,  the  rifer  would  be 
lost,  or  cause  considerable  trouble;  tor  they  would 
swarm  to  it  in  great  numbers.  .  .  .  'Tis  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  if  these  people  come  to  settle  there,  they 
will  so  rapidly  spread  themselves  over  every  place, 
that  shortly  neither  Dutch  nor  Swedes  will  have  much 
to  say  there;  ,  .  .  — ffetc  Y orle  Colonial  Doi^menti 
I,  p.  2S2. 

(2)  SoUaaid  and  England. 

No  profit  from  New  Netherland,  if  the  duties   . 
on  goods  imported  remain,  1(350: 

As  New  Netherlands  with  the  present  duties  can  not 
be  populated,  so  this  state  [Holland]  must  no  more  ex- 
pect those  benefits  which  would  in  course  of  time  acome 
from  thence,  such  as,  first;  from  population,  provisions 
and  a  continual  trade  which,  if  the  duties  were  re- 
moved, would  amount  to  six  limes  more  than  it  now  is, 
and  also  increase  from  year  to  year  and  be  of  great 
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consideration  reciprocally  from  their  High  Mightineasea 
to  everyone  else.  Bnt  on  the  contrary,  this  state  will 
inevitably  be  subject  to  contempt  and  deriaion  on  the 
part  of  the  K^iglish,  (who  in  tlie  course  of  time  will 
absorb  the  country)  for  Buffering  so  very  advantageous 
a  posLtiUQ  and  so  protiE».ble  province  as  New  Nether- 
land  to  slip  through  its  tingere,  on  account  of  Home 
particular  interests:  and  for  Blill  lacking  means,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  superiority  of  the  country,  to  i-etain 
it  and  render  it  prosperous. — New  York  Colonial  Doc- 
ument, I,  374. 

Boundary  claimed  by  New  Ketlierland: 
Latitude  38to41fi  degrees,  which  land  they  have 
many  years  since  possessed,  according  to  the  Descrip- 
tion hereunto  annexed,  before  any  other  nations  had 
come  there abonta I  or  discovered  them;  but  on  the  fav- 
orable accounts  received  here  from  these  parts,  the 
English  sent  some  ships  and  people  thither,  whom  they 
settled  to  the  Southward  of  us.  That  country  they 
named  Virginia.  In  iiite  manner  they,  also,  have 
planted  Colonies  to  the  North  of  us,  which  counti-y  they 
called  New  England,  whither  they  conveyed  so  many 
people  that  tlicy  in  a  short  time  greatly  outnumbered 
our  nation.  Becoming  pre  sumptuous  in  consequence, 
they  began  to  encroach  on  unr  limits,  and  invaded 
jiany  lands  contrary  to  our  rormal  interdicts  and  pro- 
tests; so  that  on  the  North  this  Nation  did  not  hesitate 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Fresh  river,  notwithstanding  we  had  there  erected  a 
trading  house  and  fort  called  the  Hoi>o,  which  we,  like- 
wise occupied  and  garrisoned.  Regai'dless  heruof.  the 
Englisli,  on  Iheir  aide,  have  prnccoded  to  exlend  their 
Colonies  over  many  oF  our  lands  piiri'hased  from  the 
Indians,  and  would  have  dune  their  best  to  usurp  the 
largest  and  finest  portion  of  our  ten'itory,  Had  not  the 
Managers  [prevented]— JVeio  York  Colonial Documenta, 
I.  p.  54G.    . 

Surrender  of   tlie  New  Netherlands  to   the 
Erglish: 

Aug.  B!.  1004.      Received  a  letter   from   the   English 
General  in  answer  to  ours,  but  unsigned. 
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1st,  September.  English  Deputies  oaiue  with  said 
lct!er  sigDed.  setting  forth  id  substance  that  his  Majes- 
ty's right  to  tliis  place  was  indisputable,  without,  how- 
ever, wanting  to  eoter  into  any  debate  thereupou,  de- 
manding its  surrender,  threateuing  if  resisted,  and 
promisiug  to  allow  each  to  retain  his  property,  if  the 
place  were  voluntarily  given  up. 

9th,  September.  And  thereupon,  without  any  other 
occurrence,  was,  as  above  stated,  the  place  oi  New 
Amsterdam,  in  Now  Netherlands,  situate  on  the  Mau- 
hatans,  snrrendered  to  the  English,  the  garrison  retir- 
ing with  all  their  arms,  flying  colors  and  beating  drums; 
and  thereby  the  English,  without  any  coDtest  or  claim 
licing  put  forth  by  any  person  to  it,  tooK  possession  o! 
a  I'ort  built  and  continually  garrisoned  about  40  years 
at  the  expense  of  Uie  West  India  Company  [of  Holland  ] 
~NeiB  York  Colonial  DocumentB,  II,  411,  415. 
(3)  Ei)</land  wnd  France. 
Relation  of  Eugliali  and  French  colonies; 
Mr.  Feim's  suggestions  in  regard  to  the 
colonies,  1700: 

4.  That  great  caution  shuuld  be  observed  to  adjust 
the  bounds  northward  with  ihe  French  com'rs  or  the 
los'e  will  be  great  and  Irreparable.  Wee  take  the 
South  side  of  the  River  and  Lakes  of  Cauada  to  be  our 
jnst  and  reasonable  boundai'ys,  soil  and  trade  with  the 
IndlauB  being  much  concerned  therein. — New  York 
Colonial  Documents.  IV.  p.  757. 

Colonel  Heatlicote  to  Governor  Hunter, 
July  8,  1715: 

,  .  .  As  whether  it  would  not  be  very  proper 
with  as  little  losse  of  time  as  may  be,  for  your  Excel- 
lency to  desire  a  meeting  or  congresse  at  some  con- 
venient place,  of  all  or  as  many  of  the  Governoora  on 
this  Continent  as  can  with  eonveniency  come  & 
attend  it;  where  it  may  be  considered  of  and  resolved 
what  measures  to  take  for  ettinguiahing  tiie  fire  al- 
ready begun,  and  to  prevent  its  inoreaae;  for  aa  evry 
part  of  North  America  is  strucb  at,  so  all  our  intereHt§ 
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are  the  SHine,  and  what  number  soever  Is  ivoiiiiiled  la- 
hurt,  the  whole  ought  to  reckon  themselves  agvievp'], 
and  not  carelessly  suffer  the  FreDoh  to  angle  ns  away. 
province  by  province,  till  at  last  all  will  be  gone;  and 
as  it  is  impossible  that  we  and  the  French  can  both  in- 
habit this  Continent  in  peace,  but  that  one  nation  must 
at  last  give  way  to  the  other,  so  'tis  very  neoea- 
sary  that,  without  sleeping  away  our  time,  all  precau- 
tions immaginable  should  he  taken  to  prevent  its 
(allinK  toour  lotts  toremove;  and  when  your  Excellency 
and  the  rest  of  tlie  Governours  have  mett  &  con- 
sidered what  steps  will  be  most  fitting  to  take,  it 
would  then  I  humbly  suppose,  be  very  desirable  that 
some  person  be  sent  home  to  lay  their  thoughts  before 
His  Majesty,  and  to  solicit  such  assistance  as  may  be 
thought  needful;  and  as  to  the  present  view  ot  things 
the  whole  Coast  on  a  breach  with  France  apears  to  be 
in  danger  enough,  so  conld  all  the  governments  be 
brought  to  reason  and  to  believe  themselves  as  they 
really  are  to  be  but  one  family,  and  until!  the  tryall  is 
over  and  'tis  known  whether  North  America  must  be 
long  to  the  French  or  to  Qs,  that  besides  the  bare  sul- 
sisting  themselves  they  would  devote  their  persons  and 
estates  to  end  the  dispute,  by  resolutions  of  this  kind 
they  might  vest  assured  ot  all  necessary  assistance  from 
His  Majesty  thoroughly  to  accomplish  the  work.  But 
If  the  old  rules  are  still  put  in  practice,  and  those  wlio 
are  not  imediately  concerned  will,  like  sheep,  only 
stand  gazing  on,  while  Che  wolff  Is  murthering  and 
dislroyi  ng  other  parts  of  the  flock,  it  will  come  to  every 
ones  time  at  last. — New  York  Colonial  DacuTnenls, 
Vol.  V.  pp.  430-31. 

The  French  nation,  having  always  been  desirous  to 
extend  their  dominona  in  America  have  lost  no  op- 
portunity to  encroach  upon  their  neighbors  there     .     . 

, "  However,  as  the  French  are  convinced,  that  a 
Charter  without  possession  can  never  be  allowed  by 
the  law  of  nations  to  change  the  property  of  the  soil; 
they  have  employed  another  artifice:  and  wjthoHt  em- 
barrassing themselves  about  former  discoveries,  made 
by  the  subjects  of  other  Princes  have  built  small  forts 
at  the  heads  of  lakes  and  rivers,  along  that  vast  tract 
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of  land,  from  the  eutry  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
embouchure  of  the  Mississippi.  .  ,  ,  On  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  branches  of  it,  there  are  many  great 
nations,  espeeiaHy  to  the  West,  as  the  Missouris,     ,    . 

.  notless.it  is  affirmed  than  BO.OOU  men;  with  all 
whom  it  is  eaid  the  Fronch  have  peace  or  some  alll- 
iiDce.  .  .  .  In  that  part  oF  this  report,  relating;  to 
the  French  settlements,  we  hare  taken  notice,  that 
nature  has  furnished  the  British  Colonies  with  a  ijar- 
rier,  which  may  easily  be  defended,  having  cast  up  a 
long  ridge  of  mountains  between  your  Majesty's  Plant- 
ations and  the  french  settlements,  extending  from 
South  Carolina  to  New  Tork.     .    .    . 

But  although  these  Mountains  may  serve  at  present 
for  a  very  good  frontier,  we  should  not  propose  them 
for  the  houndary  of  your  Majesty's  Empire  in  America. 
On  the  contrary,  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  the  British 
Settlements  might  be  extended  beyond  them,  and 
some  small  forts  erected  on  the  great  Lakes.  .  .  . 
[1121]— New  York  Colonial  Doauments,  Vol.  V.  p.  613, 
G22.  624. 

The  value  of  Nova  Scotia  and  America.  W. 
Shirley  to  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Dec.  17i5: 

.  .  ;  To  which  I  would  beg  leave  to  subjoin  that 
it  seems  to  me  far  from  being  improbable  that  the 
French  will  attempt  the  reduction  of  Nova  Scotia  early 
in  the  Spring-.  .  .  .  But  it  Lhej  should  not  attempt 
Lonisbonrg  they  would  irreslstahly  break  up  all  the 
Eastern  Settlements  of  this  Province  and  I  doubt  not 
the  whole  Province  of  New  Hampshire  itself^  which 
which  would  make  theiu  masters  of  all  Mast  Country 
and  Naval  Stores  and  of  a  rich  Soil  for  Corn  as  well  as 
Cattle  and  this  would  also  enable  them  to  make  a  deep 
impression  on  all  the  Western  frontier  of  this  Pi-ovino© 
[Mass.,]  New  York  and  Connecticut,  and,  how  far  they 
might  penetrate  is  not  certain  but  so  far  at  least  M 
might  make  it  very  difBcuIt  to  dislodge  'em  and  give 
such  an  hold  of  the  Continent  ns  to  make  'em  think  in 
time  of  pushing  with  the  assistance  of  the  Indians  for 
the  mastery  of  it.  which  is  richly  worth  contending  for 
with  all  their  might  as  it  would  in  their  hands  lay  the 
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Barest  foucdation  for  an  Universal  Monarchy  by  Sea 
and  Land  tbat  ever  a  people  tiad. 

Shirley  to  Newcastle,  Feb.  1746: 

,  ,  .  But  ii  seems  plain  apou  Che  whole,  that  the 
French  are  making  the  Utmost  Efforts  to  retain  the  In- 
dtaus  of  those  parts  in  their  interest,  aa<)  giiining  uver 
the  Inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia,  so  that  the  Taking;  oF 
Speedy  measures  for  Securing  these  last  and  gaining 
over  the  former  which  will  depend  upon  that  as  the 
preservation  of  Nova  Scotia  does  upon  both,  is  a  mat' 
ter  at  the  Highest  Conseqneace. 

Shirley  to  Newcastle,  May,  1746. 

.  .  .  it  [gaining  Accadie,  holding  Newrouadlaad 
and  the  Cod-tialierics]  would  furnish  ills  Majesty  with 
as  good  a  Nursery  of  SeameQ  for  the  Royal  Navy     . 

that  the  holding  of  Annapolis  Uoyal  in  particular 
will  be  establishing  to.  his  Majesty  the  Mastery  of  the 
Northern  Part  of  this  Continent  against  the  French. 
Secure  to  him  inexhaustible  Nurseries  of  Masts,  Yards, 
Bowsprits  and  other  Stores  for  his  Navy  and  Timbers 
for  Ship  building  within  his  Northern  Colonies  inde- 
pendent of  any  foreign  State  to  be  purchased  with 
British  Manufacturers  and  transported  in  British  Ves- 
sels—that the  Inhabitants  of  the  Northern  Colonies 
wonid  in  time  make  such  an  Addition  of  Subjects  to 
the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  as  would  make  their  num- 
ber Superior  lo  that  of  any  Princes  upoL  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe. 

Shirley  to  Newcastle,  June  1746: 
.  .  ,  And  1  would  particularly  submit  to  yoar 
Grace's  Consideration,  whether  in  case  of  any  Disap- 
poititmenl  in  the  present  Attempt  lor  the  reduction  of 
Canada,  the  immediate  removal  ol  some  at  least  of  the 
French  luhabitanls  ol  Nova  Scotia,  and  securing  the 
province  in  the  best  manner  would  not  be  .  .  .  advis- 
able and  even  necessary 

Shirley  to  Maacarera,  Sept    1746. 
Having  been  inform  d  that  the  frcnch   Inhabitants  of 
Nova  Scotia  entertain  some  Jealousey  of  a  Design  in 
the  English  Government  to  remove  them   with  their 
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FamilieB  from  tbeir  Settlements,  and  traosport  tbem  to 
France  or  elsewhere;  I  desire  .  .  ,  that  jon  would 
he  pleaned  Ui  signify  to  'em  that  it  is  probable  if  his 
Majesty  bad  declared  such  an  Inteotioa  I  might  have 
heui'd  the  same,  but  that  I  am  persuaded  there  h  no 
juint  Ground  for  this  Jealousy;  .  .  . 
Shirley  to  Newcastle,  Nov.  1746. 

.  .  ,  Governor  Kaowlea  .  .  ,  informs  me  that 
It  will  be  neL'Bssary  to  drive  all  the  Freneh  .  .  .  ouC 
ot  Accadie  (Nova  Scotia)  in  the  spring,  ...  As  the 
Sentiments,  which  I  have  taken  the   Liberty  to  ofter 

.  .  ,  happen  to  be  somelhiu);  different  from  Mr. 
KnowleB'B,  I  think  it  may  not  only  be  proper,  but  my 
Duty  to  mention  the  tteasona  of  my  pretering  the 
ai'lieme  for  attempting  to  make  the  present  freneh 
Inhabitants  good  Subjeets  to  his  Majesty,  and  keeping 
'om  in  the  Country,  to  driving  'em  off  .  .  ■ 
Shirley  to  Newcastle,  Febr.  174T. 

,  .  ,  And  if  your  Grace  would  allow  me  the 
Freedom  to  offer  my  Sentiments  concerning  what  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  farther  necessary  for  putting  this 
Important  Provinte  of  Nova  Scotia  [I  thinit  I  may 
justly  call  It  llie  most  Important  to  the  Crown  of  any 
upon  this  Continent)  in  Security,  ,  -  .  — Porfcrnon 
~A  Hatf-Centurj/  of  Confiiot,  Vol.  11.  Appendisa, 
pp.  Si4.  SSS,  flJS,  S3t. 

French  opiiiionB  of  the  value  and  extent  of 
their  possossions.  M.  de  la  Galissonniere,  De- 
oember,  1760. 

...     We  shftit  not  speak  ot  the  naval  expedition 
Ihe  enemy  [Enginnd)  might  be  able  to  make  for  the   i 
cou(|ueat  of  Canada.     .     , 

But  should  they  continue  to  increase  the  strength  ol 
their  Colouios,  and  should  the  French  Colonies  not  ad- 
vHuce  iu  the  same  proportion,  'tis  not  to  be  donbted 
but  thp  tormer  will  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  lay  C»d- 
■ila  wnsie  nearly  to  Montreal,  and  even  to  pillage  ttn 
laitrr  plsr«.  which  would  render  the  French  as  despie- 
abl«  in  thai  c<iuntry  as  they  are  now  respected  tben^ 
ftnd  terminate  shortly  in  Iheir  entire  ruin.     [Tbea 
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names  variona  tortificstious  to  be  constructed,  aa  Que- 
bec, Montreal,  Ft.  Fronteuac  &c  to  prevent  this.]    .  .  . 

What  has  been  observed  already  in  the  course  of  this 
Memoir,  when  treating  of  the  utility  of  Canada  in  re- 
gard to  the  preservation  of  Mexico,  shows  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  tree  and  certain  com mnni cation  from 
Canada  to  the  Mississippi.  This  chain,  once  broken, 
would  leave  an  opening  of  which  the  Buglish  would 
doubtless  take  advantage  to  get  nearer  the  silver  minea 
.  .  .  That  ot  the  River  Oyo  [Ohio],  otherwise  called 
the  Beautiful  river,  is  Ihe  most  interesting  in  this  rela- 
tion. .  .  Neither  have  the  English  any  ports  there, 
nor  did  they  come  to  that  quarter  to  trade  .  .  .  un- 
til the  last  war,     .    .    . 

They  have  been  summoned  since  the  peace,  to  return, 
and  if  they  do  not  do  so.  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  Got- 
ernor   of    Canada    vrill    constrain    them    thereto    by 

They  would  [if  they  remained]  possess  more  facilities 
to  interrupt  the  communication  between  Canada  and 
Louisiana,  for  the  Beautiful  river  affords  almost  the 
only  route  for  the  conveyance  from  Canada  to  the 
River  Mississippi,  of  detachments  capable  of  securing 
that  still  feeble  Colony.  .  If  the  English  ever  be- 
come strong  enough  in  America  to  dare  to  attempt  the 
conquest   of    Mexico,    it    will    be   by    this    BeantiEul 

By  it  alone  will  they  be  able  to  attack,  with  any  con 
siderable  force,  and  any  hope  of  success,  the  Illinoia 
posts  and  all  those  which  wil)  be  established  along  the 
RlverSt,  Louis,  otherwise,  Missisaippi.  .  .  .  [Then 
establish  posts  on  the  Ohio]— JVeiu  York  Colonial  Doc- 
nmenta.  X,  pp.  221.  230. 

By  Lonqueuil,  1753: 

In  fine,  experience  teaches  us  too  well,  that  the  En- 
glish look  with  concupiscence  both  on  the  lands  ot  the 
Beautiful  river,  and  generally  on  all  that  vast  coun- 
try. ...  No  remedy  tor  our  evils  would  have  been 
more  effectual  than  to  drive  the  Engllah  from  our 
lands.    .    ,    ,    — New  York  Colonial  Documenla  X, 

p.  251. 


Limits  of  English  and   French  ] 
by  Montcalm,  1758: 

Lake  Ontario,  Late  Brie  to  France;  the  English  can- 
not erect  forts  on  these  lakes,  nor  on  any  riyera  empty- 
ing iuto  tliem.  The  height  of  land,  the  natural 
boundary  between  France  and  England  as  far  as  the 
Ohio;  thereby  the  Apalachies  become  the  boundary  for 
England;  the  Ohio  to  belong  to  France.    .    .  New 

York  Colonial  Documenig,  X,  691, 

Canada  to  be  lost  if  the  war  continues,  by 
Doreil,  1758. 

,     ,  War  continuiug,  Capsda  would  always  Gnish 

by  being  taken  sooner  or  later.  We  know,  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  Court  of  England,  Impelled  by  the 
frenzy  of  the  nation,  is  resolved  to  invade  it.  at  what- 
ever cost.  .  ,  .  'Tis,  therefore,  absolutely  noeea- 
sary,  ...  to  think  only  ot  making  peace,  without 
being  very  particular  about  the  boundaries.  .  .  . 
—New  York  Colonial  Docuvienls,  X.  820. 

Articles  of  capitulation  for  the  surrender  of 
Canada: 

.  .  .  between  their  Excellencies  General  Amherst, 
,  .  .  and  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  .  .  Governor 
and  Li euten ant-General  Cor  the  King  in  Canada. 

Art.  1.  The  whole  garrison  of  Montreal  must  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  shall  not  serve  during  the  pres- 
ent war.  Immediately  after  signing  the  present  capit- 
ulation, the  King's  troops  shall  take  possession  of  the 
gates,  and  shall  post  the  guards  necessary  to  preserve 
good  order  in  the  town. 

Art.  13.    If  before,  or  after,  the  embarkation  of  the 
Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  news  of  peace  should  arr 
and  that  by  treaty,  Canada  should  remain  to  his  n 
Christian  Majesty,  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  shall 
turn  to  Qwebec  or  Montreal;  everything  shall  return  to 
its    former   state  under  the  dominions    of   his  most 
Christian  Majesty,  and  the  present  capitulati 
become  null  and  of  no  effect. 

Art.  2T.    The  free  exercise  of  the  Catholic,  Apostolic 
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and  Rowan  religion  shall  Bubaist  entire,  in  Buch  man- 
ner that  all  the  states  and  the  people  of  the  towns  and 
(^onntrieB,  places  and  distant  posts,  shall  continue  t^ 
assemble  in  the  cbnrr.hes,  and  to  freqncnt  the  sacra- 
ments as  heretofore,  without  being  molested  in  any 
manner,  directly  or  indirectly-    .     .    , 

Art.  80.  I(  by  the  treaty  of  peaoe,  Canada  should 
remaia  in  the  power  of  his  Britannic  Majnsty  his  raort 
Christian  Majesty  shall  continue  to  name  the  Bishop 
of  the  colony  who  shall  he  of  the  Roman  commission, 
and  tmder  whose  authority  the  people  shall  execute  the 
Roman  Religion. 

Art.  46.  The  inhabitants  and  merchants  shall  e^joy 
all  the  privileges  of  trade,  under  the  same  favors  and 
conditions  granted  to  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  as  well  in  the  Upper  countries  as  iu  the  in- 
Art.  47.  The  Negroes  ...  of  both  seses  shall 
remain  in  t'tieir  quality  of  slaves  in  the  possession  of 
the  French  and  Canadians  to  whom  they  belong.  .  . 
.  [Signed  Sept.  8,  nsO.J—iVeuj  York  Colonial  Docu- 
ments. X.  p.  1107-30. 

The  Boundaries  of  Canada.  Canada  not  to 
to  be  surrendered  to  England.     By  M.  Dumas. 

Commerce  has  changed  the  face  of  Europe;  it  is  now 
Evident  that  in  the  long  run  the  more  I'oramercial 
nation  will  become  the  more  powerful  We  can  no 
longer  dispense  with  America  without  falling  from  our 
state  of  splendor.  On  the  restitution  of  Canada 
depends  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  our  Colonies.  These 
principles,  clearer  than  the  day,  once  admitted,  that 
restitution  [of  Canada  to  France]  ought  to  form  the 
basis  and  foundation  of  the  Treaty  of   Peace      .     .     . 

I  limit  their  [the  ambassadors']  labors,  respecting 
Canada  to  four  general  objects; — 

]st.  The  entire  property  of  both  shores  of  River  and 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

3nd.  The  property  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  which  form 
the  natural  cftmmunications  between  Canada  and 
Louisiana;  they  consist  of  Lake  Ontario,  Lake  Erie 
and  the  Ohio- 
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8rd.  That  neither  of  the  two  Nations  can  form  any 
eatabliahmeois  on  the  rivers  watering  the  possessions 
of  the  other.     .     .     . 

I  have  said,  and  repeat  it,  Lotiisiana  caouot  exist  for 
us  without  Canada  f Indicates  certain  boundaries, 
then  says  if  these  cannot  be  obtained]  ,  .  .  'tis 
more  advantageous  tor  France  to  proniptly  cede  these 
two  Colonics  to  the  English,     .    .    . 

The  second  ol)ject  of  the  labor  of  our  plpnipoten- 
tiaries  relative  to  Canada,  regards  the  communication 
of  thatColony  with  Louisiana  .  ,  .  Now  that  com- 
munication can  occur  only  by  the  Ohio;    .    .    . 

To  mate  the  Ohio  the  boundary  (or  the  respective 
Colonies,  1^  to  surrender  it  entirely  to  the  English, 
In  fact,  already  the  English  population  is  advancing 
towards  that  river,  it  has  only  one  step  to  take  to  clear 
the  Apalftcbiea,  and  that  step  would  be  taken  the  day 
after  the  signing  of  the  treaty.  The  left  bank  of  the 
Ohio  would  he  under  English  cultivation  iu  less  than 
four  years,  whilst  our  population  would  not  reach  that 
point  in  the  space  of  a  century.  Who  does  not  see  in 
that  explanation  the  approaching  and  inevitable  fall  ol 
Louisiana? 

The  entire  possession  of  the  Ohio  cannot  then  he  too 
much  insisted  on,  the  Apalachies  constituting  the  limits: 

I  am  fully  convinced  and  every  man  of  sense  .  .  . 
will  agree  with  me  that  all  the  resources  of  the  state 
will  never  preserve  Canada  if  the  English  once  settle  at 
the  heads  of  the  rivers.  .  .  ,  [17(12]— Jfaw  Vork 
Colonial  Doeuments,  Vol.  X,  pp.  Il3i-1. 

Conquests  of  the  English,  King's  Speech 
to  Parliament,  Nov.  25,  1762:  ,_ 

.  ,  ;  Martinico  and  other  islands  in  the  West  Tn- 
dies,  have  been  conquered;  the  Havannah,  a  place  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  Spain  is  in  my  possession; 

,  .  .  ■"  Preliminary  articles  [of  peace]  have  been 
signed  by  my  minister,  with  those  of  France  and  Spain, 
which  I  will  order  in  due  time  to  be  laid  before  you. 
The  conditions  ot  these  are  such,  that  there 

i  territory  added  to  the  Empire  ot  Great 


^ 
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Britain  but  a  solid  foundation  laid  lor  the  inerease  ol 
trade  and  coraraet'ce;  .  .  ,  The  Awiual  Register 
1762.  p.  180. 

Address  of  House  of  Lords  to  the  King  on 
receiving  from  him  the    Freliminarj  Articles 
of  Peace  Dec.  9,  1T62: 
Most  Graciois  Sarereijfn, 

We,  yonr  Majesty's  moat  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects, 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  in  parliament  assem- 
bled, beg  leave  to  return  your  majesty  our  sincerest 
acknowledgemeats,  for  the  important  communication 
which  your  Majesty  hrs  been  graciously  pleased  to 
makij  us.  of  the  preli  miliary  articles  of  peace,  concluded 
the  third  day  of  last  month  at  Fountainbleau,  with  the 
crowns  of  France  and  Spain,  and  to  express,  in  the 
most  dutiful  manner  to  yotir  Maje^iiy.  the  satisfaction 
we  have  received,  at  the  foundation  laid  by  these  arti- 
cles for  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  will  greatly  redound 
to  your  Majesty's  honour,  and  the  real  benefit  of  your 

The  Ilonse  of  Commoiia  said: 
Most  Gracious  Sovereign, 

We  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects, 
the  Commons  of  Groat  Britain  in  parliament  assem- 
bled, beg  leave  to  return  your  Majesty  our  most  hum- 
ble and  hearty  thanks  for  your  most  gracious  conde- 
Bcentionln  ordering  to  belaid  before  us  the  preliminary 
articles  of  peace  coucluded  between  your  majesty  on 
the  one  part  and  their  most  Christian  and  Catholic 
Majesties  on  the  other;  .  .  .  and,  aitho'-  to  make 
pea<^e  and  war  be  your  Majesty's  just  and  undoubted 
prerogative  yet  knowing  how  agreeable  it  must  be  to 
your  loyal  mind  to  be  informed  of  the  grateful  sense 
your  people  entertain  of  the  justice  and  wisdom  of 
your  measures,  and  of  your  unwearied  attention  to  our 
welfare,  your  faithful  commons  are  impatient  to  ex- 
press their  approbation  of  the  advantageous  terms  up- 
on which  your  Majesty  hath  concluded  preliminary 
articles  ol  peace,  and  to  lay  before  your  majesty  tha 
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hearty  applause  of  a  faithful,  affectionate  people. — Tht 
Annual  liegister,  1763.  pp.  331-32. 

Treaty  of  Peace,  17(53,  between  Eugland, 
France  and  Spain: 

In  the  name  of  Ihe  most  Koly  and  Un.Ilvicleci  Trinity, 
Frlher  Son,  and  Hi>ly  Ghost     So  bo  it. 

Be  it  known  to  all  those  to  whom  it  shall,  or  may,  in 
in  any  manner,  helong.  It  has  pleased  the  Most  High 
to  diffuse  the  spirit  of  union  and  concord  am"iig  Uie 
princes,  whose  ill  visions  had  spread  troultleaiii  the  four 
parts  pf  the  world  and  to  inspire  them  with  the  iiiclinar 
tlon  to  cause  the  comforts  of  peace  to  sncceed  to  Iha 
misfortunes  oC  a  loog  and  a  bloody  war.  which  having 
arisen  between  England  and  France,  during  the  reign 
of  the  most  acrene  and  potent  prince,  George  the  Sec- 
ond, by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  Great  Britain,  ol 
glorious  memory,  continued  under  tlie  reign  of  the 
most  serene  and  pot«nt  prince,  George  the  Third,  his 
successor,  and.  in  its  progress,  communicated  \iia\t  to 
Spain  and  Ponugal;  consequently  the  most  serene  and 
potent  prince.  George  the  Third,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
king  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  duke  of 
Brunswick  and  Lunenbourg.  arch-trca  rer  and  elector 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire;  the  most  serene  and  m<»t 
potent  prince.  Lewis  the  Fittee.ith.  hy  the  grace  of  God. 
most  Christian  king;  and  the  most  serene  and  potent 
prince,  Charles  the  Thi  d,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  oI 
Spain  and  of  the  Indies;  after  having  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  peace  in  the  preliminaries,  signed  at  Fdunbaia- 
hleau  the  Sd  of  November  last;  .  .  :  determined  ta 
complete  without  delay,  this  great  and  important  work. 

A»r.  IV,  „  His  most  Christian  majesty  renounces  all 
pretentions  which  he  has  heretofore  formed,  or  might 
lorm,  to  Novia  Scotia  or  Arcadia,  in  at!  lis  parts,  and 
guarantees  the  whole  of  it,  and  with  all  its  dependent 
cies,  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain;  moreover  his  moat 
Christian  majesty  cedes  and  guarantees  to  liis  said 
Britannic  majesty,  in  full  right,  Canada  with  all  its  do- 
pendencies,  as  well  as  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  and 
all  the  other  islands  and  coasts,  in  the  Gulf  and  river 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and,  in  general,  everything  that  dtt- 
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pends  on  the  said  countries,  lands,  islands  and  coasts, 
with  the  BovereigQty,  property  and  possession,  and  all 
rights  acquired  by  treaty  and  otherwise,  whinh  the  mosl 
Christian  king  and  the  crown  ot  France,  have  had,  till 
now,  over  the  said  countries,  islands,  lands,  places, 
coasts  and  their  inhahltants;  so  that  the  most  Christian 
king  cedes  and  makes  over  the  whole  to  the  said  kiof) 
and  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  in  the  most 
ample  manner  and  form,  without  restriction  and  with- 
out uny  lliierty  to  depart  FroBi  the  said  cession  and 
i(narantee.  under  any  pretense,  or  to  disturb  Great 
Britain  in  the  possessions  above  mentioned,     ,     .     . 

A:tT.  VII.  In  order  to  re-establish  peace  on  solid  and 
durable  foundations,  and  to  remove  forever  all  subjects 
3I  dispute  with  regard  to  the  limits  o(  the  British  and 
French  territories  ou  the  co.itinent  of  America,  that 
for  the  future,  the  confines  hetweea  the  dominions  ot 
tiis  Britannic  majesty,  in  that  part  ot  the  world,  shall 
be  fixed  irrevocably  by  a  liae  drawn  along  the  middle 
of  the  river  Missi . jippi,  from  its  source  to  the  river 
[berville,  and  from  thence,  by  a  line  drawD  along  the 
middle  of  tliis  river,  and  the  lake  Maurepas  and  Pont- 
ahartrain.  to  the  sea;    .    .     . 

Abt.  XIX.  The  king  ot  Great  Britian  shall  restore  to 
Spain  all  tlie  territory  which  he  has  conquered  in  the 
iblatid  of  Cuba,  with  the  fortress  of  tlio  Havanna;      ,  . 

Akt.  XX.  In  ponaeq''-'iicB  of  the  restitution  stipu- 
lated in  the  preceding  article,  his  catholic  majesty 
eedes  and  guarantees,  in  full  right,  to  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty, Florida  with  fort  St.  Angnstin.  and  the  bay  of 
Pensacola,  as  well  as  all  that  Spam  possesses  ou  tlie 
DODtiuent  of  North  America,  to  the  east  or  to  the  south- 
east of  the  river  Mississippi,  aad,  iu  general  everything 
that  depends  on  the  said  countries  and  lands  with  Iha 
sovereignty,  property,  possession,  and  ail  rights,  ac- 
quired by  treaties  or  otherwise,  which il\e  catholic  king 
and  the  crown  ot  Spain,  have  had  till  now,  over  the 
S^d  countries,  lands,  places,  and  other  inhabitants;  so 
that  the  Catholic  king  cedes  and  makes  over  the  whole 
to  the  said  king,  and  to  the  crown  ot  Great  Britain,  and 
that  in  the  most  ample  manner  and  form.  ,  .  . — 
Annual  Register,  pp.  233,240. 


QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  was  the  basis  of  the  claim  of  Spain  to  parti 
ot  North  America?  2.  What  sea  did  Coliimbiia  mean 
liy  Indian  sea?  8.  What  sea  was  it  in  reality?  4. 
Slate  die  basis  ol  the  claim  oE  France?    -5.    WMt  re- 

S'ons  dill  France  explore?  6.  Who  made  yoyoes  for 
e  English?  7.  nliat  regions  did  they  claim?  8. 
Give  the  basis  of  the  Dutch  claims.  9,  Did  any  ol 
these  claims  overlap?  10.  Draw  maps  to  show  the 
territorial  claims  ot  the  various  claim  an  ts^l534,  1614. 

1.  What  claimant  gave  up  its  claims  first?  3.  How 
dil  the  Dutch  reeard  the  English  as  colonizers?  3. 
Were  the  Dutch  sKillfnt  in  man;i|i;ing  thoir  possessions? 
i.  What  error  did  they  make?  5.  What  present 
rivers  were  thru  known  as  Fresh,  North,  South?  fl. 
When  did  Hollaud  yield  New  Netherlands?  7.  What" 
was  the  Mauhatans? 

1.  What  boundaries  did  Penn  suggest  between  Eng- 
lish and  French  possessions?  2,  How  early  was  it  fell 
that  one  or  the'cther  nation  must  yield  its  claims?  3. 
Why  did  Col.  Heathcote  believe  the  colonies  should 
unite?  4.  How  were  the  French  gaining  territory? 
S  Were  the  Indiana  generally  with  the  French  or 
English?  6.  What  boundaries  proposed?  7.  What 
the  value  of  Nova  Scotlato  the  English?  8.  What  the 
object  ot  removing  the  inhabitants  of  Accadie?  9. 
What  did  the  French  call  the  Ohio  river?  10.  What 
value  did  they  place  on  its  possession?  11.  What 
boundaries  did  the  French  wish  to  establish  in 
America?  12.  Give  terms  of  surrender  of  Canada. 
1760;  also  of  final  treaty  of  1763.  13.  What  peculiar 
tone  do  you  notice  in  the  lauKuage  of  the  addresses  of 
the  Loi-ifs  and  Commons  to  the  King?  14.  What  ter- 
ritory did  England  gain  in  1703?  15.  Make  a  map  to 
show  posse.ssion3  in  17(14,  16,  Write  a  history  of  the 
subject — "European  Posseasiona  in  America,  1402- 
1765." 
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Flral  territorial  botrndarles  defined  In  treaty  of 
peacH.nBS.  Area,R?7,M4Bqnare  mllea.  Soath- 
ernbonndalTloftlndlspQtewlth  Spain, settled 
by  treaty,  nS6.  Northeaatera  bonndary  lef t  In 
doubt.  Many  dleouseloriB  and  later  trottttes. 
Received  practical  settlenient,  1842.  tJortli- 
weatern  boundary  vagne;  settled  to  Roclty 
mountilQB,  1818. 
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CHAPTER  II 


FIKST  NATIONAL  BOUNDARIES 

TN  the  previous  number  we  traced  tlie  gradual 
1  development  of  the  English  power  on'  this 
'  continent.  The  Swedes,  the  Dutch,  and 
the  French  lost  posseasions  which  were  from 
time  to  time  secured  by  the  English.  At  the  close 
of  the  period  all  North  America,  except  the  Island 
of  Kew  Orleans,  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
English.  This  number  brings  before  us  the 
formation  of  a  new  nation.  In  a  general  way 
the  negotiations  in  regard  to  bonndaries  are 
outlined,  and  some  of  the  many  arguments 
concerning  boundaries  are  presented.  From 
these  extracts  something  may  be  learned  about 
the  suspicions  enttirtained  by  some  of  the 
American  statesmen  of  the  plans  and  purposes 
of  Spanish,  French,  and  English  diplomats. 
Finally  the  boundaries  as  agreed  upon  are 
given.  The  danger  that  the  United  States 
might  be  strangled  in  their  infancy  by  being 
confined  to  the  coast  district  comes  before  us 
in  various  ways.  However  at  the  close  we  find 
that  the  boundaries  secured  were  satisfactory  to 
the  newly  forming  American  people. 

The  following  extracts,  indicate  the  feelings 

and  state  of  mind  of  George  III,  in  1781.1783: 

[Jaoe  18,  1781)  It  is  difficult  to  express  which  appears 

more  8troiigl7,  the  munly  fortitude  of  the  great  majoritj 
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last  night  ia  rejecting  Uie  huckiiied  questian  of  a.  C<juj 
mittee  lor  cousideriiig  tbe  American  war,  or  the  impu- 
dence ol  the  minority  in  again  bringing  it  forward;  for 
whoever  the  most  ardently  wishes  tor  peace  must  feel 
that  evei'y  repetition  of  this  question  in  Parliament 
oniymalcea  the  rebels  and  the  Bourbon  family  more 
desirous  of  oontinoing  the  war,  from  the  hopes  of  tiring 
out  this  bouDtry.  We  have  it  not  at  this  hour  ia  our 
power  to  make  peace;  it  is  hy  steadiness  and  exertions 
that  we  are  to  get  into  a  situation  to  effect  it;  and  with 
the  assistance  of  Divine  Providcnre.  I  am  c-infiiieiit,  we 
ihall  soon  find  our  enemies  forred  to  look  for  that 
blessing.  Among  our  many  mis  Tor  tunes,  I  feel  ons 
latisfaetion^that  we  have  but  one  line  to  follow; 
iherefore,  at  least,  difSdence  and  perplexity  cannot 
(ttend  us;  and  we  have  the  greatest  ohjects  to  make 
IS  zealous  in  our  pursuit,  for  we  are  contending  for 
Dur  whole  consequence,  whether  we  are  to  rank  among 
!he  great  po^^era  of  Europe,  or  be  reduced  to  one  of  the 
[east  considerable.  He  that  is  not  s'.imulated  by  this 
consideration  does  not  deserve  to  be  a  member  of  this 
lommunity. 

(Dec.  15,  1781).  The  account  of  tlie  very  great  ma- 
lority  on  the  tirst  motion  on  the  Army  Estimates  last 
light  gives  me  much  pleasure  and  shews  the  country 
gentlemen  begin  to  see  that,  though  internal  continental 
Bperations  inSorth  America  are  not  advisable,  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  war  can  alone  preserve  us  from  a  most 
IgnomJnioua  peace,  which,  when  once  concluded,  would 
certainly  occasion  much  greater  internal  uneasiness 
than  any  difficulties  at  present  to  be  contended  with 

(March  17,  17S2).  I  am  sorry  to  find  by  Ld.  North's 
note  that  the  majority  this  morning  did  not  exce<;cl 
nine;  looks  as  if  tlie  House  of  Commons  ia  going  lengths 
that  could  nut  hare  been  expected.  I  am  resolved  not 
to  throw  myself  into  the  bands  of  the  Opposition  at  all 
events,  and  shall  certainly,  if  things  go  as  they  seem 
to  leadflcnow  what  my  conscience  as  well  as  honour 
dictates  as  the  only  way  left  for  me.    .    .     . 

(March  19,  17831.  .  ,  .  At  last  (he  fatal  day  has 
come  which  the  misfortunes  of  the  times  and  the  Bud. 
den  chanfte  of  sentiments  of  the  House  of  Command 
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Eave  drove  me  to  thaiigmg  the  Ministry,  and  a  more 
general  removal  o(  other  persons  than  I  believe  ever 
wa.B  known  before.  I  have  to  the  lust  fought  for  indi- 
viduals, but  the  number  I  have  saved,  except  my  Bed- 
chamber, ia  incredibly  few.  You  would  hardly  believe 
that  even  the  Duke  ot  Montagu  was  strongly  riia*-ati 
but  I  declared  that  I  would  sooner  let  confusion  Follow 
than  part  with  the  governor  of  my  sons  and  so  unex- 
cepUonable  a  man;  at  last  I  have  succeeded  so  that  hi 
nnd  Ld.  Ashbumbam  remain.  The  effusion  of  mj 
sorrows  has  made  me  say  more  than  I  had  intended, 
but  i  ever  did  and  ever  shall  look  upon  yoa  as  a.  friend, 
38  well  as  a  faithful  servant  .  .  .  — From  tlie  Cor 
respondenee  of  King  George  III,  Cited  in  Hart.  Amet' 
ioan  Hi»tory  Told  hy  Contemporaries  II,  618-19. 

Livingston,  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affaire, 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  sent  in- 
structions to  Franklin,  at  Paris,  and  the  follow- 
ing arguments  in  regard  to  the  boundaries  we 
should  claim  in  making  peace  with  Great  Brit- 
ain; Jan.  7,  1782:— 

The  first  point  of  discussion  will  he  the  limits  of  the 
United   States.     The   instructions   given   to   Mr,    Adams 

on   the day  of last   explain   the  wishes  of 

Congress  on  thut  subject,  nor  ciin  tbej  admit  of  Many 
doubts,  except  so  far  as  they  relate  to  our  soathera  ex- 
tent, the  boQudary  between  ns  and  Canada  being  very 
well  ascertained  by  grants,  charter.?,  proclamations  and 
other  acts  of  government,  and  more  particularly  by  the 
settlements  of  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  same 
caHse  with  us,  and  who  have  the  same  rights  with  the 
lest  of  the  auhjects  of  the  United  States. 
•  Our  western  and  northwestern  extent  will  probablfl 
he  contested  with  some  warmth,  and  the  reasoning  oi**! 
that  subject  be  deduced  from  general  principles  an'' 
from  proolamations  and  treaties  with  the  Indiana. 

The  subject  is  undoubtedly  intricate  and  detioarto,  yi 
upon  candid  investigation  .1  believe  it  will  appear  tbo 
our  extension  to  the  Mississippi  U  founded  in  Jnslice 
and  that  our  claims  are  at  least  such  aa  the  evsMU  o' 
the  war  give  us  the  right  to  insist  upon.      Your  e 
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Won  turnlshiDg  you  amply  with  tha  various  documents 
on  whicli  Great  Britain  founded  her  claim  to  ail  the 
country  east  of  the  Mississippi  preTloua  to  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  I  will  not  trouble  you  with raterencea  to  them, 
which  would  at  any  rate  be  imperfect,  from  the  want 
which  prevails  here  of  books  and  papers.  Taking  it 
for  granted  that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  was  entitled 
to  that  extent  of  country  (which  he  at  least  cannot  con- 
travene), it  only  remains  to  examine  how  far  he  con- 
siders it  as  within  the  limits  of  some  or  other  of  the 
Unit«d  States,  because  he  can  no  more  pretend  to 
abridge  tJiose  limits  than  claim  by  any  other  right  ot 
which  the  United  States  are  in  posaession.     .     .     . 

.  .  .  Strong  evidence  in  our  favor  is  also  found  in 
the  map  made  by  the  king's  geographer,  in  which  Vir- 
ginia and  the  CaMlinas  are  laid  down  as  extending  to 
the  Mississippi,  shortly  after  the  last  war.  Arguments 
may  he  drawn  against  us  from  the  Quebec  bill,  but  as 
this  is  one  of  the  laws  that  occasioned  the  war,  to  huild 
anything  upon  it  would  be  to  urge  one  wrong  in  sup- 
port of  another.  But  this  matter  may  perhaps  be  seen 
in  a  different  light,  and  our  pretensions  placed  upon  a 
more  extensive  basis,  by  recurring  to  general  princi- 
ples and  asking  whence  Great  Britain  derived  her  right 
to  the  waste  lands  in  America. 

Evidently  from  the  allegiance  which  a  subject  is  sup- 
posed to  carry  with  him  whereverhe  goes,  even  though 
he  dislikes  his  constitution  and  seeks  one  that  pleases 
him  better.  Upon  this  false  principle  the  oppressed 
Bubjects  of  Great  Britain,  seeking  freedom  in  the  wilds 
ot  America,  wore  supposed  to  extend  to  it  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  kingdom  they  had  left.  The  rights  o( 
the  king  ot  Great  Britain,  then,  to  America  were  inci- 
dent to  his  right  of  sovereignty  over  those  of  hia  sub- 
jeota  that  settled  America  and  explored  the  lands  he 
,  3lwms.  ■  For  the  idea  of  right  derived  (rom  mere  dis- 
:oTery,  and  the  vain  ceremony  ot  taking  possession 
irithout  planting  and  continuing  that  possession  is  now 
'ally  exploded.  If,  then,  we  admit  what  is  necessary 
i>  our  independence,  that  llic  right  of  sovereignty  over 
he  people  of  America  Is  forfeited,  it  must  follow  that 
1.11  rights  founded  on  that  sovereignty  are  forfeited 
vith  it;  q.nd  that  upon  our  settine  up  a  new  WTerelan 
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in  America,  the  rights  which  the  first  claimed  as  Buoh 
devolve  upon  the  second.  Upon  this  principle  Great 
Britain  is  left  without  a  loot  ot  laud  in  America 
beyond  the  limits  of  those  governments  which  acknowl- 
edge her  jnrisdiotion. 

It  ia  vain  to  say  that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  holds 
these  back  lands  by  a  cedsioo  from  other  powers,  since 
thoae  cessions  were  grounded  upon  a  prior  claim  de- 
rived tlirough  the  people  of  America,  and  only  served 
lo  confirm  the  right  which  they  gave  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  while  he  was  their  sovereign,  and  which  he  loses 
with  Ills  sovereignty  over  them.  This  mode  of  reason- 
ing is  warranted  by  the  practice  Great  Britain  uni- 
formly held  of  treating  with  the  Indian  nations  through 
their  American  governors,  who  have  frequently  eie- 
onted  with  them  the  most  solemn  acts,  and  sometimes 
estendnd  the  King's  protecfion  to  the  nations  who  oc- 
cupy the  waste  lands  which  are  the  subject  of  our  pres- 
ent claim.  The  expense  of  retaining  therein  friendship 
almost  always  devolved -itpon  the  respective  states, 
who,  til  lately,  particularly  in  New  York,  voted  the 
sums  necessary  to  support  smiths  among  them  and  to 
procure  the  presents  which  were  annually  made  them. 
From  hence,  then,  it  follows  that  if  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  has  any  right  over  the  back  lands  in  America 
it  must  be  as  king  of  the  pei'ple  of  America;  ceasing  to 
be  king  of  those  people,  his  right  also  ceases.  If  he  has 
no  right  over  the  back  lands  but  merely  as  protector 
of  the  savage  nations  that  inhabit  them,  that  connex- 
ion and  duty  also  devolve  upon  us,  since  they  evidently 
claimed  that  proteotioa  from  him  as  king  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  through  the  governors  of  those  colonies,  and 
not  as  sovereign  of  a  country  three  thousand  miles 
from  them.  This  country  having  chosen  a  new  sover- 
eign, they  may  rightfutly  claim  its  protection. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  Great  Britain 
considered  their  rights  in  many  instances  as  extending 
no  further  than  their  rights  of  pre-emption  and  pro- 
tection, as  may  be  inferred  from  passages  in  the  negd- 
tiations  for  peace  with  Franca  in  1761,  referred  to  ia 
the  margin.  This  suggests  s  new  idea,  wliioh,  how- 
ever, J  un  not  warrsjited  by  any  «ct  of  Congress  in 
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mentioning;  and  therefore  you  will  only  consider  it  as 
the  sentiment  ol  an  indiyiduai.  IF  the  mediatora 
chould  not  incline  to  admit  onr  claim,  but  determine 
ou  restricting  our  limits,  either  by  the  extent  of  oor 
grants,  the  course  of  the  moutitains,  the  sources  of  the 
rirers,  or  any  other  of  these  arbitrary  rnles  that  must 
be  sought  for  when  solid  principles  are  relinquished, 
perhaps  it  would  not  be  difScult  to  bring  them  to  agree 
fhat  the  {country  beyond  thoEe  limits  belongs  to  the  na- 
tions which  inhabit  it;  that  it  should  enjo;  its  indepen- 
dence under  the  giiarantee  of  France,  Spain,  Great 
Britain,  and' America,  and  be  open  to  the  trade  of  those 
whose  lands  border  upon  them. 

This,  though  reatrictiTe  of  our  rights,  wonld  free  08 
from  the  well  grounded  apprehensions  that  the  vicinily 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  command  of  the  savagea 
would  gire  us.  They  already  possess  Canada  andNova 
Scotia;  should  that  immeuae  territory,  which  lies  upon 
the  rear  of  the  States  from  the  Gnlf  of  St.  Lawrence 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mesico,  be  acknowledged  to  be  vested 
in  Great  Britain,  it  will  render  onr  situation  truly  haz- 
ardous. The  lands,  aa  you  know,  are  infinitely  better 
than  those  on  the  coast;  they  have  an  open  commnnioa- 
tion  with  the  sea  by  the  rivers  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Mississippi,  and  with  each  other  by  those  extensive 
Inland  seas  with  which  America  abounds.  They  will 
be  settled  with  the  utmost  rapidity  from  Europe,  but 
more  particularly  from  those  States.  Attachment  to 
the  government,  freedom  from  ta.Tes,  a  prospect  of 
bettering  their  fortunes,  and  the  fertility  ol  the  soil 
will  invite  numbers  to  leave  us.  This  cooperating 
with  the  leaven  of  dissatisfaction,  which  will  continue 
to  work  for  many  years,  may  produce  the  most  dan- 
gerous effects,  especially  npon  the  southern  States, 
which  will,  from  the  nature  of  their  soil  and  hna- 
bandry,  be  thinly  settled  for  many  years,  while  the 
lands  which  lie  near  them,  beyond  the  mountains,  will 
soon  be  filled  tvith  a  hardy  race  of  people  inimical  to 
them,  who  to  their  own  strength  will  be  enabled  to  join 
that  of  the  savages  subject  to  their  command. 

11  it  is  aa  object  with  the  maritime  powers  to  lessen 
|ihe  powers,  and  thereby  dininiBh  the  dangerous  d^ 
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micioD  that  Great  Britoin  has  in  aome  manner  usorpecl 
over  the  ocean,  they  must  prevent  her  possesaing  her' 
self  o(  the  country  in  question,  since,  besides  the  whole 
fur  ajid  peltry  trade  that  she  will  thereby  engross,  the 
demands  of  Ibis  great  country  will  give  a,  new  spring 
to  her  manufactures,  whicb,  though  the  Fioridas  should 
be  ceded  to  Spain,  will  find  their  way  into  it  by  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  and  through  the  numerous  lakes 
and  rivers  which  communicate  with  it.  Add  to  this 
that  aottlements  are  already  fonued  beyond  the  Appa- 
lachian mountains  by  people  who  acknowledge  the 
United  States,  which  not  only  give  force  to  our  claims, 
but  render  a  relinquishment  of  their  interest  highly 
impolitic  and  unjust.  These  and  a  variety  of  other 
reasons,  which  will  suggest  themaelves'to  yon  and  the 
gentlemen  joined  in  thecommission  with  you,  will  doubt- 
less be  urged  in  such  terms  as  to  convince  the  court  of 
France  that  onrmutual  interests  conspire  to  keep  Great 
Britain  from  any  territory  on  this  continent  beyond  the 
bounda  of  Canada.  Should  the  Fioridas  be  ceded  to 
Spain,  she  will  certainly  unite  with  you  on  this  point 
as  the  security  of  that  cession  will  depend  upon  its 
success.  .  .  .  — Sparfcs'  IWpIomafic  Correspon- 
dence, II,  19i;  aUo  Diplomatic  Correapondenee  of  tho 
American  Revolution,  V.  88-90. 

K.  R,  Livingstone  to  the  Governors  of  the 
States,  Feb.  18,  1782: 

.  .  .  Another  resolution  relates  to  your  bounda- 
ries, and  is  designed  as  our  means  of  ascertaining  the 
territorial  rights  of  the  United  States  collectively, 
which  can  only  be  accurately  known  by  each  State's 
exhibiting  its  claims  and  the  evidence  on  which  they 
lound  them.  Your  excellency  will  therefore  be  pleased 
to  diiecc  authentic  copies  from  your  records  of  all  grants, 
charters,  maps,  treaties  with  the  natives,  and  other  ev- 
idences, to  be  transmitted  to  this  office  as  soon  as  you 
can  conveniently  collect  them.  1  could  wish  that  the 
copies  might  be  proved  by  having  the  great  seal  of  your 
State  annqjted.  .  .  .  —Diplomatic  COTTetpondtnw 
tf  the  American  Revolution,  V,  180, 
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Feeling  tn  regard  to  the  plans  and  action  of 
Spain  in  1782.     R.  R.  Livingston  to  Jay. 

Tiough  the  delays  you  have  met  with  afford  room  to 
saspect  that  Spain  wishes  to  defer  a  partionlar  treaty 
with  sis  till  a  general  peace,  yet  I  see  so  many  political 
reasons  against  such  a  meflanre,  that  I  can  tiardty  pre- 
Bume  they  will  adopt  it.     .     .     , 

Will  it  consist  with  che  dignity  oi  hla  Cathuiiu  ma* 
jesty  to  aak.  for  the  short  space  in  which  he  has  heen 
engaged  iu  the  war,  not  only  Gibraltar,  but  the  tivo 
Floridas,  the  Mississippi,  the  exclusion  of  Great  Britain 
from  the  trade  to  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  .  ,  .  Will 
she  (Spain)  expose  herself  to  the  imputation  of  despoil- 
ing an  ally  (for  such  we  are  in  fact,  thougii  we  waot 
the  name),  at  the  inGtactthat  she  is  obtaining  the  great- 
est advantage  fropi  the  distress  which  that  ally  has,  at 
least  in  part,  contributed  to  hring  upon  her  enemy? 
And  this,  too,  without  the  least  necessity,  when  she 
may,  hy  accepting  and  purchasing  our  title,  appear  to 
have  contendtJ  for  the  rights  of  the  United  States.  . 
.    .    — Diploinaiic  Correspondence.  V,  33i. 

A  reBolntion  passed  by  Congress,  May  31, 
1782.  Evidently  there  was  something  in  the 
wind.     What  was  it? 

B«solved,  That  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  ac- 
quaint the  minisler  plenipotentiary  of  France,  that  the 
signal  proofs  of  inviolable  constancy  to  his  engage- 
ments, given  by  his  most  Christian  majesty  in  the  an- 
swer to  the  attempts  of  the  British  courts  to  seduce  him 
into  a  separate  peace,  has  heen  received  by  Congress 
with  the  sentiments  with  which  it  ought  naturally  to 
inspire  faithful  and  affectionate  allieg,  and  entirely  cor- 
responds with  the  expectations  wtiich  the  raagnanimitj 
and  good  faith  of  bis  past  conduct  established.  That 
Congress  embrace  with  particular  satis  I  action  this  oc- 
casion ot  renewing  to  his  most  ChristJan  majesty  the 
aaantancos  which  tliey  have  so  often  and  so  sincerelj 
repeated,-of  a  reciprocal  and  equal  resolution  to  ad- 
here in  every  event  to  the  principles  of  the  alliance, 
and  tc  hearken  to  no  propositions  of  peace  which  an 
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not  perfectly  coaformablii  thereto.     .     .     ,   Diplomatic 
Correspondence  V,  46i-65. 

The  following  "notes  for  conversation"  with 
Mr.  Oswald,  taken  from  Franklin's  Journal  ol 
April  18,  1783,  allows  what  territory  he 
■wished  the  United  States  to  aeenre  at  peace. 

To  make  a  peace  durable,  what  may  gWc  occasion  for 
fntnre  war  abould,  if  practicable,  be  removed. 

The  territory  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  Can- 
ada, hy  long  extended  froniiei's,  touch  each  other.  . 
Britain  posaeaaea  Canada.  Her  chief  adTaotag* 
from  that  poBsession  conaiata  in  the  trade  for  peltry. 
Her  expenses  in  governing  aod  defending  tJiat  setCla- 
meut  must  be  considerable.  It  might  he  humiliating 
to  her  to  give  it  up  on  the  demand  of  America.  Perliapa 
America  will  not  demand  it;  some  of  her  political  ralera 
may  consider  the  tear  of  such  a  neighbor  as  the  meana 
of  keepmg  the  thirteen  statea  more  united  among  them- 
snlves,  and  more  attentive  to  military  discipline.  But 
on  the  mind  of  the  people  in  general,  would  it  not  hare 
Bv  excellent  effect  if  Britain  ahonld  7oiuntarily  offer  to 
give  up  tliis  province;  though  on  tJieae  conditions  that 
ahe  shall,  inall  times  coming,  have  and  enjoy  the  right  ol 
free  trade  thither,  nniacumbered  with  any  dnties  what- 
EOBveri  that  ao  much  of  the  vacant  lands  tliere  shall  be 
sold  as  will  raise  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  houBBS 
burnt  bj  the  British  troopa  and  their  Indiana;  and  also 
to  indemnitj  the  royalists  tor  the  conHscatioD  ol  their 
estates?  .  .  .  Cited  in  Diplomatic  CorrespondenM 
of  the  American  Bevolution  V,  541. 

Should  the  American  commkeioners  treat 
with  England  without  the  consent  of  her  allies? 
Franklin's  Journal,  June  5,  1782. 

Mr.  Grenville  then  discoursed  of  our  resolution  not 
to  treat  without  our  allies.  This,  says  he,  can  only 
properly  relate  to  France,  with  whom  you  have  a  treaty 
of  alliance,  but  you  have  none  with  Spain,  you  hava 
none  with  Holland.  If  Spain  and  Holland,  and  even  if 
France  should  insist  upon   unreasonable  terms  of  ad- 
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want,  and  a 
should  be  ilrag!;ed  on  in  a 
He  stated  thia  matter  in  vt 
earnestly,  I  resolved  Irct 
the  discussion,  therefore  a 
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vantage  to  themselTes,  alter  joa  have  obtained  all  you 
it  be  right  that  America 
KT  for  their  interest  onljJ 
una  lights,  and  pressed  it 

wered,  that  the  intended 
treaty  not  being  yet  begun,  it  appeared  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  conaiderationa  of  that  tind —  .  .  ,  — Cited 
t'n  Diplomatic  Corrzspondence  V,  567. 

Powers  of  Richard  Oswald,  given  by  King 
George  III,  July  25,  1783: 

.  .  .  And  it  is  our  royal  will  and  pleasure,  and 
we  hereby  a'ilhorize,  empower  and  require  you,  the 
said  RicL'.arfi  Oswald,  to  treat,  consult,  and  conclude, 
with  any  commissioner  or  commissioners,  named  or  Co 
be  named  by  tbe  said  colonies  or  plantations,  and  any 
body  or  bodies,  corporate  or  politic,  assembly  or 
assemblies,  or  descriptions  of  men,  or  person  or  per- 
sons, whatsoever,  a  peace  or  truce  with  the  said  colo- 
nies or  plantaljone,  or  any  of  them,  or  any  part  or 
parts  thereof;  any  law,  act,  or  acts  of  Parliament, 
matter  or  thing,  to  the  contrary  notwithstandine, 
—Ibid,  613-14. 

Debate  in  CongreBS.  August  8,  1782.  con 
ceraiDg  the  inetructions  to  be  given  to  our  penoa 
CO  mm  IBS  loners: 

Mr  Lee  differs  in  opinion  with  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina.  It  is  not  auffldent  that  the  independ- 
ence of  these  States  is  secured.  But  he  doubts 
whether  even  that  is  secured  by  the  inaCructions.  Ho 
is  afraid  of  the  accompaniment;  that  we  shall  be  so 
circumscribed  in  our  boundaries  that  our  independence 
will  be  a  nugatory  independence.  France  in  making  a 
treaty  will  be  governed  by  her  own  interest  and  from 
her  long  and  close  connection  with  Spain,  and''pTeter 
It  to  ours.  Is  it  wise,  is  it  proper,  to  give  a  nation  the 
absolute  disposal  of  onr  afiaira  that  is  under  the  influ- 
ence of  two  interests  whicb  she  is  bound  to  consult  in 
preterenoe  to  that  of  these  States  I    This  nn limited  con- 
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Sdence  will  render  ns  despipable  in  the  eyes  of  France 
and  make  her  less  attentive  to  our  rights.  We  have 
been  informed  by  a  minister  of  France  that  Spain  haa 
large  claims  an  the  lands  beyond  the  moutitaiQli.  Her 
conduct  shows  that  she  means  to  support  t.&t  ClBam  t? 
that  country.  She  wishes  to  confine  lis  to  ths  )ft£di> 
lying  below  the  heads  of  waters  falling  into  the  Atlliatto. 
We  are  told  tJiat  she  thinks  she  has  a  right  <3  possess 
ierself  of  all  to  the  westward.  And  shall  we  saliffiit  to 
France,  her  old  friend  and  ally,  whether  her  claims 
sb&il  be  confirmed  and  we  be  excluded  froOi  ths  ^os'- 
^aaiDIi  of  that  country?    .    .    . 

tSt.  Bntledge  said  it  was  true  France  was  bound  to 
mninCain  tlie  independence  of  the  States,  but  he  wattted 
to  know  what  were  the  States.  He  did  no^  eater  into 
the  war  tor  himself  or  for  those  inhabiting  UiQ  lands  of 
the  waters  failing  into  the  Atlantic,  but  for  posterity, 
for  those  who  would  hereafter  inhabit  the  eonntry 
fceyond  the  mountains  to  the  extent  tonaeriy  claimed 
by  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  as  beloo^g  to  these 
qhirleen  States.  He  would  continue  the  war  foreTCr 
rather  than  be  circumscrilied  iu  narrower  bounds.  Ho 
should  therefore  be  Against  postponing.    .    ,    , 

Mr.  Witherspoon  seemed  to  admit  that  the  minister 
tad  desired  the  committee  to  fix  their  boundaries;  that 
it  oonld  not  be  done  so  aa  to  make  it  an  ultiniatnm  to 
the  aaWstaotion  of  all  the  States.  He  observed  tbat  thp 
happiness  of  the  people  on  this  side  of  the  Alle^uij 
Mountains  was  a  suflicient  object  to  induce  them  M 
«nter  into  the  war;  that  some  of  the  States  bad  Ehdii 
boundaries  fixed  and  determined;  that  the  State  he  bad 
the  honor  to  represent  was  one  of  them;  that  it  had  not 
entered  into  the  war  nor  would  it,  he  believed,  be  Trill- 
ing to  continue  it  for  the  sake  of  boundless  cl^ms  d 
wild,  nnenltivated  conntry,  more  especially  as  it  was 
a  matter  of  dispute  and  will  undoubtedly  occasioa  . 
muoh  contention  among  the  States  to  whom  that  coun- 
try if  ceded  will  of  right  belong:  iliat  what  related  to  a 
trc;vty  d  commerce  will  come  within  the  objects  ot  the 
present  motion;  he  is  therefore  against  postpomng  it, 
.  .  ' .  ' — Cited  in  Diplomatic  Correspondenee,-  etc., 
V,  646,  6i9,  650.  exlTacted  from  the  papers  of  Charley 
'fhonton,  Seeretar)/  of  tfie  (Continental  Oongn^, 
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Proposed  boundary  line,  Oct.  S,  1782: 
Tbe  said  states  aro  bounded  aortli  b;  a  line  dpawn 
from  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  along  the 
highlands  which  divide  thOSe  riveijs  which  empty  them- 
selves into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  from  those  which 
fall  into  Che  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  Che  northermost  head  of 
Connecticut  Kiver;  thenco  down  along  the  middle  of 
that  river  to  the  4Gth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and 
thence  due  west  in  the  latitude  45  degrees  north  from 
the  equator,  to  the  northwestern  most  aide  of  the  liver 
St.  Lawreaes  or  Cadaraqni;  thence  straight  to  the 
GoUth  end  of  the  Lake  Nipissing,  and  thence  straight  to 
the  source  Of  the  river  Mississippi,  west  by  a  line  to  be 
drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  river  Mississippi; 
from  its  Bourco  to  where  the  said  line  shall 
intersect  the  31st  degi-ee  of  north  latitude;  nouth  hy  a 
line  to  1«  drawn  due  east  from  the  termination  of  the 
line  last  mentioned,  in  the  latitude  of  31  degrees  north 
of  the  equator,  to  the  middle  of  the  river  Apalaehicola 
or  Catahoni^lu;  thence  straight  to  the  head  of  St,  Mary's 
River;  thence  down  along  the  middle  of  St,  Mary's 
River  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  east  by  a  line  to  be 
drawn  along  the  middle  of  St,  John's  Rarer  from  its 
source  to  its  mouth  in  the  bay  of  Fundy;  comprehend- 
ing islands  within  twenty  leagues  of  any  part  of  the 
shores  of  the  United  States,  and  lying  between  lines  to 
be  drawn  due  east  from  the  points  where  the  aforesaid 
boundaries  between  Nova  Scotia  on  the  one  part  and 
Bast  Florida  onjhe  other  shall  respectively  touch  the 
Bayof  Fundy  and  the  AtlantloOcean.  .  .  .  — JHplo- 
matie  Correspondence,  V,  606. 

Extracts  from  the  ConferenceB  of  M.  de 
Eajneval  (French  Minister)  with  Lord  Shel- 
burne,  Oct.  1783,  concerning  bouodariea. 
Kaj'nevai  is  speaking: — 

As  for  tlie  extent  of  the  boundaries,  I  supposed 

that  the  Americans  would  take  it  according  to   their 

that  is  to  say,  that  they  would  wieh  to  go  from 

the  ocean  to  the  South  Sea.     Lord  Shelbume  treated 

ihe  maps  as  nonsense,  and  the  discussion  did  no' 


^  we 
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further  because  I  waated  neither  to  sustain  ~bt 
dispute  his  position.  I  only  said  that  the  English 
ministrr  would  find  in  the  negotiations  of  1751,  relating 
to  Oliio,  the  boundaries  that  England,  then  aOTQreigtl 
dI  the  IS  Cnitcd  States,  thought  fit  to  assiga  them. 

.    .    .    —Diplomatic  Correspondence,  eto.,  V,  833. 
John    Adams'    acconnt  of   the  negotiations 
between  the  American   and   tlie  English   Com- 
mis&ionwa  concerning  peace,  Oct.  31,  1782: 

,  .  .  1  waited  torth^vith  on  Mr.  Jay,  and  from 
bim  letLrned  the  state  of  the  conferences.  It  is  not 
posilble  ftt  preient  to  enter  into  details.  All  I  can  e&y 
Is  in  geaeral,  that  I  had  the  utmost  satisfaction  in  find- 
ing that  he  hud  heea  kU  along  acting  here  in  the 
lame  principles  upon  which  I  had  ventured  to  act  in 
Holland,  and  that  we  were  perfectly  agreed  in  our 
sonLlmeiita  and  systems.  I  cannot  express  it  better 
than  in  bis  own  words;  "ta  be  honest  and  grateful  to 
our  allies,  but  to  think  for  ourselves."  I  find  a  con- 
struction put  upon  one  article  of  our  instructions  by 
some  pereons  which,  I  confess,  I  never  put  upon  it  my- 
self. It  is  represented  by  some  as  subjecting  us  to  tha 
French  ministry,  as  taking  away  from  u^  all  right  of 
judging  for  ourselves,  and  obliging  us  to  agree  to  what- 
ever the  French  ministers  should  advise  ua  to,  and  to 
do  nothing  without  their  consent.  I  never  supposed 
this  to  be  the  Intention  of  C  igress;  if  1  had.  I  never 
would  have  accepted  the  commission,  and  if  I  now 
thou^t  it  their  intention  I  oould  not  continue  in  iL  I 
can  not  think  it  possible  to  be  the  design  of  Congress! 
if  it  is  I  hereby  resign  my  place  in  the  commisBioii  and 
requeetthat  another  person  may  be  immediately  ap- 
point«d  in  my  stead.     .     ,     . 

.  ,  .  I  arrived  in  a  lucky  moment  for  the  boun- 
dary of  the  Massachusetts,  becauao  I  brought  with  me 
all  the  essential  docaments  relative  to  that  object, 
which  are  this  day  to  be  laid  before  my  colleagues  in 
conference  at  my  house,  and  afterwards  before  Mr.  Os- 
wald   o 

It  le  now  apparent,  at  least  to  Mr.  Jay  and  myself, 
that  in  order  to  obtain  the  western  lands,  the  naviga- 
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tteu  ol  tJie  Mississippi,  and  the  fiahenes,  or  any  of 
tbem,  we  must  act  witli  liroinesa  and  independence;  as 
W6)l  an  prtideDce  and  delicacy.  With  these  there  is 
Hi(l6  douot  we  may  obtain  them  all.  .  .  .  — Diplo- 
matic Correapondence,  V,  S39. 

Extract  from  Adums'  Journal,  Nov.  5,  1782. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Jay  likea  Frenchmen  as  liltle  as  Mr. 
Im>  and  Mr.  Izard  did.  Ho  says  they  are  not  a  moral 
people.  They  know  not  what  it  is.  He  don't  like  any 
Frenchman.  The  Marquis  de  La  Fayette  ia  clever,  but 
he  is  a  Frenchman.  Oar  alliea  don't  play  fair  he  told 
me.  They  were  endeavoring  to  deprive  us  of  the  fish- 
ery, the  western  lands,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Miss- 
isBippi,  They  would  even  bargain  with  the  English  to 
deprive  us  of  them.  They  want  to  play  the  western 
lands,' the  Mississippi,  and  tbe  whole  Gulf  of  Mexico 
into  the  hands  of  Spain.  c 

Oswald  talba  of  Pulteney  and  a  plot  to  divide  Amer- 
ica betweun  France  and  England.  France  to  have  New 
England.  They  tell  a  atory  about  Vergennes  and  his 
agreeing  that  the  English  might  propose  such  a  di- 
vision, but  reserving  a  right  to  deny  it  all.  Theae 
whispers  ought  not  to  be  oredit6d  by  us.  ...  /b. 
F,  849. 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  J.  Adams  to  B.  R. 
Livingstone,  Nov.   8,  1T83. 

,  .  .  Jf  we  condnct  ourselves  with  caution,  pru- 
dence, moderation  and  firmaesa  we  shall  succeed  in 
every  groat  point;  but  if  Congress  or  their  ministers 
abroad  aufler  themselvei  to  be  intimidated  by  threats, 
slanders  or  insinuations,  we  shall  be  dnpedoutof  the 
fiflhery,  the  Mississippi,  and  m'.ii?hf.f  the  western  lands, 
compensation  to  the  tories,  and  Penobscot,  at  least,  if 
not  Kennebec  aa  our  eastern  boundary.  This  is  my 
solemn  opinion,  and  I  will  never  be  answerable  to  my 
country,  posterity,  or  my  own  mind  for  the  conse- 
quences that  might  happen  from  concealing  it. 

It  ia  for  the  determinate  purpose  of  carrying  theae 
points  that  one  man,  who  is  submission  itself,  is  puffed 
up  to  the  very  top  of  Jacob's  ladder  in  the  clouds  and 
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Bveiy  other  man  depressed  to  the  bottom  of  it  it 
dust.     This  is  my  opinion;  let  me  be  pnnished  for  it, 
for  assuredly  I  am  guilty.— 15.  V,  866. 

Letter  of  J.  Jay  to  Livingston,  Nov.  17, 
1782.  In  this  letter  Jay  oiitUaea  hia  suspi- 
cions in  regard  to  the  policy  of  France,  and  D' 
Aranda,  the  Spanish  minister  at  the  French 
court; 

Hence  it  happened  that  I  did  not  meet  Connt  D' 
Aranda  on  business  till  a  mouth  afterwards,  nhen, 
agreeably  to  a  previous  appointment,  I  waited  upon 

He  began  the  conference  by  variona  remarks  on  the 
general  principles  on  which  contracting  nations  should 
form  treaties,  on  the  magnanimity  of  his  sovereign, 
and  on  his  own  disposition  to  disregard  ti'ifiing  consid- 
erations in  great  matters.  Then  opening  Mitchell's 
large  map  of  North  America,  he  asked  me  what  wera 
our  boundaries.  I  told  him  that  the  boundary  between 
lis  and  the  Spanish  dominions  was  a  line  drawn  from 
the  head  of  Mississippi  down  the  middle  thereof  to  the 
thirty-first  degree  of  North  latitude,  and  from  thence 
by  the  line  between  Florida  a:id  Georgia. 

He  entered  into  a  long  discussion  of  onr  right  to 
such  an  extent  and  insisted  principally  on  two  objec- 
tions to  it:  1st.  That  the  western  country  had  never 
belonged  to  or  been  claimed  as  belonging  to  the  ancient 
colonies.  That  previous  to  the  last  war,  it  bad 
belonged  to  France,  and  after  its  cession  to  Britain 
remained  a  distinct  part  of  her  dominions,  until  by  the 
conquest  of  West  Florida  and  certain  posts  on  the 
Mississippi  and  Illinois,  it  became  vested  in  Spain. 
2dl;.  That  supposing  the  Spanish  right  of  conquest  did 
not  extend  over  all  that  country,  still  that  it  was  pos- 
sessed by  free  and  independent  nations  of  India 
whose  >lands  we  could  not  with  any  propriety  con- J 
sider  as  belonging  to  us.  He  therefore  proposed  t 
nm  a  longitudinal  line  on  the  east  side  of  the  rivet 
our  western  boundary:  and  said  that  he  did  not  n 
U)  dispute  about  a  few  acres  or  miles,  but  wished  to.' 
T  that  would  be  convenient  to  ns;  for, 
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thDugh  he  could  never  admit  the  extent  we  tdaimed, 
yet  he  did  not  desire  to  crowd  ua  up  to  our  exact  limiu. 

A  few  days  afterwards  he  sent  me  the  map  with  his 
proposed  line  marked  on  it  in  red  ink.  He  ran  it  from 
a  lake  near  the  conhaes  of  Georgia,  but  east  of  the 
.Flint  river,  to  the  confluence  of  the  Kanawa  with  the 
Ohio,  thence  round  the  western  shores  of  Lakes  Erie 
tnd  Haron,  and  thence  round  Lake  Michigan  to  Lake 
Superior. 

On  the  10th  ol  August  I  carried  tbia  map  lo  the 
Count  de  Vergennes  and  left  it  with  him.  Dr.  Frank- 
lin joined  with  me  in  pointing  out  the  extravagance  of 
(his  line;  and  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  in 
til  his  letters  to  me,  and  in  all  his  conversatlona  with 
me  respecting  our  western  extent,  he  has  invariably 
declared  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  we  should  inaiat  upon 
Lbe  Mississippi  as  our  western  boundary,  and  that  we 
ought  not,  by  any  means,  to  part  with  our  right  to  the 
free  navigation  ol  it.     .     .     . 

The  Count  d'Aranda  waa  very  urgent  that  I  should 
mark  on  his  map  some  line  or  other  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Misaisaippi  to  which  we  could  agree;  and  on  the 
2Sth  of  August  we  had  another  conference  on  these 
subjects,  I  told  him  frankly  that  we  were  bound  by 
the  Mississippi  and  that  1  had  no  authority  to  cede 
any  territories  east  of  it  to  his  Catholic  majesty,  and 
'  that  all  1  could  do  relative  to  it  was  to  transmit  bis 
proposition  to  Congress  for  their  consideration.     .     . 

The  question  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  ot 
North  America  is,  how  to  regulate  their  respective 
limits  towEird  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi.  The 
AmcL'icana  pretend  that  their  dominion  extends  as  far 
as  the  Mississippi;  and  Spain  maintains  the  contrary. 
M.  de  Rayneval  makes  the  following  mn- 
nioir  respecting  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi;  also  sug- 
,    geats  p  boundary  line: 

The  principles  now  established  are  as  applicable  to 
Spain  as  to  the  United  ^ate;:).  This  power  can  not 
extend  its  claims  beyond  the  bounds  ot  its  conquests. 
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Sho  can  not,  therefore,  pass  bejond  the  Natchez,  situ- 
ated towards  the  thirty-first  degree  of  latitude;  her 
rights  are,  therefore,  confined  to  this  degi'ee;  what  is 
beyond  is  either  independent  or  belonging  to  England; 
neither  Spain  nor  the  Americans  can  have  any  preten- 
tions thereto.  The  future  treaty  of  peace  can  alone 
regulate  the  respective  rights. 

The  consequence  of  all  that  has  been  said  is,  that 
neither  Spain  nor  the  United  States  has  the  least  right 
of  sovereignty  over  the  savages  in  question,  and  that 
the  transactions  they  may  carry  on  as  to  this  country 
would  be  to  no  purpose.     .    .     . 

This  arrangement  may  be  made  in  the  following 
manner.  A  right  line  should  be  drawn  from  the  east, 
ern  angle  of  the  Gutf  of  Mexico,  which  makes  the 
section  between  the  two  Floridas,  to  Fort  Toulouse, 
situated  in  the  country  of  the  Aiabamas.  [various  places 
here  mentioned].  This  last  to  be  followed  to  its  source, 
from  whence  a  right  line  is  to  be  drawn  to  Cumberland 
River,  whose  course  is  to  ba  followed  until  it  tails  into 
the  Ohio.  The  savages  to "  the  westward  of  the  line 
described  should  be  free  under  the  protection  of  Spain; 
those  to  the  eastward  should  be  free,  and  under  the 
protection  of  the  United  States;  or,  rather,  the  Ameri- 
cans may  make  such  arrangements  with  them  as  is 
most  convenient  to  themselTea.  The  trade  should  be 
free  to  both  parties.  .  ,  ,  Whatever  may  be  the 
case  with  that  part  which  is  beyond  this  point  to  the 
north,  the  United  States  of  America  can  have  no  pre- 
tentions to  it,  not  being  the  masters  of  either  border  ol 

The  perusal  of  this  memoir  convinced  me — 

1st.  That  this  court  [French]  would,  at  a  peace,  op- 
pose our  extension  to  the  Mississippi. 

8dly.  That  they  would  oppose  our  claim  to  the  free 
navigation  of  that  river. 

adly.  That  they  would  probably  support  the  British 
claims  to  all  the  country  above  the  thirty-first  degri 
of  latitude,  and  certainly  to  all   the  country  north  of 
the  Ohio.     .     .     . 

NoTB.—Jared  Sparks  believes  the  ta«ts  do  not  sus- 
tain Mr.  Jay.— Iliptomattc  ifistory,   VI,  23.  S3,  S4,  SB,. 
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Mr.  Jay  in  the  same  letter  makes  the  follow- 
ing remarks  in  regard  to  the  relation  England 
and  the  United  States  should  sustain  to  each 
other: 

That  ic  would  not  be  leas  impolitio  [for  England]  to 
Jippose  119  on  the  point  ol  boundary  and  the naTigiiitioQ 
of  the  Mississippi — 

1st,  Because  our  right  to  extend  Co  Che  Mississippi 
was  proved  by  our  charters  and  other  acts  of  the  gov- 
erument  and  our  right  to  its  navigation  was  deducible 
from  the  laws  of  nature  and  Che  coDsequences  of  rer- 
olulion,  which  vested  in  us  every  British  territorial 
right.  It  was  easy,  therefore,  to  foresee  what  opinions 
and  sensations  the  mere  attempt  to  dispossess  us  ol 
these  rights  would  diffuse  throughout  America. 

2m31y,  Because  the  profits  of  an  extensive  and  lucra^ 
live  commerce,  and  not,  the  possession  of  vast  tracts  ol 
wilderness,  were  the  true  objects  of  a  commercial 
European  nation. 

That  hy  our  extending  to  the  Mississippi  to  the  West, 
and  to  the  proclamation  bounds  of  Canada  to  the 
North,  and  by  consenting  to  the  mutual  free  naviga' 
tion  of  our  several  lakes  and  rivers,  there  would  be  an 
inland  navigation  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to 
that  lit  Mexico  by  means  of  which  the  inhahitanta  west 
and  north  of  the  mountains  might  with  more  ease  he 
supplied  with  foreign  commodities  from  tlie  ports  ol 
the  Atlantic  and  that  this  immense  and  growing  trade 
would  he  in  a  manner  monopolized  by  Great  Brit- _ 
ain,  as  we  should  not  insist  that  she  should  admit  other 
nations  to  navigate  the  waters  that  belonged  to  her. 
That,  therefore,  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  would 
in  fntui'e  be  no  less  important  to  her  than  to  us.  itbeing 
the  only  convenient  outlet  through  which  they  could 
transport  the  productions  of  the  western  country, 
which  they  would  receive  in  payment  for  the  merchan- 
dise vended  there. 

That  as  to  retaining  any  part  of  that  country,  or  in- 
listing  to  extend  Canada  so  as  Co  comprehend  the  land.s 
in  question,  it  would  be  impolitic  for  these  further  rea- 
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ioaa.  Because  it  would  noi,  be  in  their  power  either  to 
iettlo  or  goveru  that  country;  that  we  should  reFuse  to 
lend  them  any  aid,  and  that  the  utmost  exertions  of  Con- 
gress could  not  prevent  our  people  from  taking  grad- 
ual possession  of  it  by  making  establishments  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  it.  That  it  certainly  could  not  be  wise 
in  Britain,  whatever  it  might  be  in  other  nations,  thus 
to  sow  the  seed  of  future  war  in  the  veiy  treaty  of ' 
peace,  or  to  lay  in  it  the  toundation  of  such  distrusts 
and  jealousies  as  on  the  one  hand  would  forever  pre- 
vent confidence  and  real  friettdship,  and  on  the  other 
naturally  lead  us  to  strengthen  our  security  by  intimate 
and  permanent  alliances  with  other  nations. 

I  desired  Mr.  Vaughan  to  communicate  these  few  re- 
marks to  Lord  Shetburne,  and  to  impress  him  with  the 
necessity  and  policy  of  taking  a  decided  and  manly 
part  respecting  America.  .  .  .  —Diplomatic  Cor- 
respondence, VI,  31-32. 

J.  Adams  to  LivingBton,  Kov.  18,  1782: 
,  .  .  What  can  we  do?  If  the  French  minister 
advises  us  to  cede  to  the  Spaniards  tlie  whole  river  of 
the  Mississippi  and  five  hundred  miles  territory  to  the 
eastward  of  it,  are  we  bound  by  our  instructions  to  put 
our  signature  to  the  cession,  when  the  English  them- 
selves are  willing  that  we  should  estend  to  the  river, 
and  enjoy  our  natural  right  to  its  navigation?  .  .  . 
—lb.,  VI.  52-53. 

Boundary  article  from  the  prelimiDary  treaty 
of  peace,  Nov.  30,  1782; 

Aeticle  H,  From  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova 
Scotia,  viz, ,  that  angle  which  is  formed  by  a  line  drawn 
due  north  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  Biver 
to  the  highlands,  along  the  highlands  which  divide 
those  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  river 
St.  ■  -  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  to  the  northwesternmosi  head  of 
Connecticut  river;  thence  down  along  the  middle 
of  that  river  to  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude; 
from  thence  by  a  line  due  west  on  said  latitude  until  It 
strikes  the  river  Iroquois  or  Cataroquy;  thence  along 
the  middle  ot  said  river  into  Lake  Ontario:  through  the 
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middle  of  said  lake  until  it  arrives  at  tlis  water  com - 
municatioQ  between  that  lake  Eiad  Lake  Erie;  through 
the  middle  ot  said  lake  until  it  arrives  at  the  water 
;H)mmnnitation  between  that  lake  and  Lake  Huroa, 
thence  along  the  middle  ot  said  water  co mm uni cation 
into  the  lake  Huron;  thence  through  the  middle  of  said 
lake  to  the  water  communication  between  that  lake  and 
Lake  Superior;  thence  through  Lake  Superior  north' 
ward  to  the  Islea  Royal  and  Pliipippeaux  to  the  Long 
Lake:  thence  through  the  middle  of  said  Long  Lake  and 
thewatercommunication  between  it  and  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  to  the  said  Lakeof  the  Woods;  thence  through  tlie 
said  lake  to  the  most  norUiweatern  part  thereof;  and 
from  thence  on  a  due  west  course  to  the  river  Missis, 
sippi;  thence  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  ol 
the  saio  river  Mississippi  until  it  shall  intorsoct  thi 
aorthernmoBt  part  ot  the  81st  degree  of  north  latitude 
south  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  due  east  from  the  determi- 
nation of  the  line  last  meutioaed  in  the  latitude  of  31st 
degree  north  ot  the  equator,  to  the  middle  of  the  river 
^palachicola  or  Catahouuhi,  thence  along  the  middle 
thereof  to  its  junction  with  the  Flint  River,  -thence 
straight  to  the  head  of  St.  Mary's  River  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  East  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middls  of 
the  River  St,  Croix  from  ite  mouth  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
to  its  source;  and  from  its  source  directly  north  to  the 
aforesaid  highlands  which  divide  the  rivers  that  fall 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  those  which  tall  into  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  compreheuding  all  islands  within 
twenty  leagues  of  any  part  ot  the  shores  of  the  United 
States,  and  lying  between  lines  to  be  drawn  due  East 
[roin  the  points  whei'e  the  aforesaid  boundaries  be- 
tween Nova  Scotia  on  the  one  part  and  East  Florida 
on  the  otier,  shall  respectively  touch  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
&nd  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  excepting  such  islands  as  now 
are,  or  heretofore  have  been,  within  the  limits  of 
the  said  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  .  .  .  Diplomatic 
Correspondence.  VI.  97-98. 

AdamB,  Franklio,  Jay,  and  Laurens  write  to 

LiviDgston  as  follows,  December  14,  1782: — 

Siri—We  have  the  ho  go  r  to  congratulate  Congress  OB 
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the  signature  of  the  preli 
the  crown  ot  Great  Br 
America,  to  be  inserted 
the  terms  between  the 
Britain  shall  be  agreed  o 


iiin  and  the  United  States  ot 
L  a  definite  treaty  so  soon  as 
rowns  of  France  and  Great 
A  copy  of  the  articles,  ia 
not  but  Hatter  ourselves  that  | 
they  will  appear  to  Congress,  as  they  do  Co  all  of  ns,  ta 
be  consistent  with  the  honor  and  interest  of  the  United 
States;  and  we  are  persuaded  Congress  woold  be  more 
lully  of  that  opinion  if  they  were  appiized  of  all  the 
circumstances  and  reasons  which  have  influenced  the 
negotiation.  Although  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  go 
into  thM  detail,  we  think  it  neees^ary,  nevertheless,  to 
make  a  lev  remarks  on  such  of  the  articles  as  appear 
most  to  require  elucidation. 
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eat  Britain  insisted  on  retaining  all 
mprehended  within  the  Province  of 
Quebec  by  the  act  of  Parliament  respecting  it.  They 
contended  that  Nova  Scotia  should  extend  to  the  river 
Kennebec;  and  they  claimed  not  only  all  the  lands  in 
the  western  country  and  on  the  Mississippi  which  were 
not  expressly  included  in  our  charters  and  govern- 
ments, but  also  all  such  lands  within  them  as  remained 
ungranted  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  It  would  be 
endless  to  enumerate  all  the  discussions  and  ai^uments 
on  the  subject. 

We  knew  this  court  and  Spain  to  be  against  our 
claims  to  the  western  country,  and  having  no  reason  to 
think  that  lines  more  favorable  could  ever  have  been 
obtained,  we  finally  agreed  to  those  described  in  this 
article;  indeed  they  appear  to  leave  us  little  to  oom- 
lain  of  and  not  much  to  desire.  Congress  will  observe 
that,  although  our  northern  line  is  in  a  certain  part 
!■(  low  tl;o  latiLude  of  tovty-five,  yet  in  others  it  esMnda 
above  it,  divides  the  Lake  Superior,  and  gi' 
access  to  its  western  and  southern  waters,  from  which 
a  line  in  that  latitude  would  have  excluded  us.— 7" 
VI,  131-32. 

Madison's  Report  of   Debates  in  Congresai 
relating  to  the  treaty  of  peace,  Deo.  24, 1783;— ♦ 
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...  If  Great  Britaini  therefore,  yielda  the  fish, 
eries  and  the  back  territory,  America  will  feel  the 
obligation  to  her,  not  to  France,  who  appears  to  be 
liberal  as  lo  the  first  and  favorable  to  Spain  as  to  the 
second  object,  and  consequently  baa  forfeited  the  coa- 
fidence  of  the  States  interested  in  either  of  them. 
Candor  will  surest,  however,  that  the  situation  in 
Frante  is  and  has  been  extremely  perplexing  The 
object  of  her  blood  and  money  was  not  only  the  inde- 
pendence, but  the  commerce  and  gratitude,  of  America; 
the  commerce  to  render  independence  the  more  useful, 
the  gratitude  to  render  that  coniiuerce  the  more  per- 
manent ^^It  was  necessary  therefore,  she  supposed, 
that  America  should  be  exposed  to  the  cruelties  of  her 
enemies  and  be  made  sensible  of  her  own  weakness,  in 
order  to  be  grateful  to  the  hand  that  relieved  her.  .  . 
— Diplomatic  Corregpondence,  VI,  1G2. 

Gerrard  to  Vergennes,  Jan'y  28,  1779. 
Thi8  is  very  snggestive  of  the  views  at  that 
time: 

I  must  tell  you,  sir,  that  ray  suggestioos  relative  to 
Florida  and  the  Mississippi  made  a  good  deal  of  im- 
pression. The  committee  on  foreign  relations,  com- 
posed of  a  delegate  from  each  State,  has  been  especially 
charged  with  that  object.  The  committee  made  it  the 
subject  of  several  of  its  sittings,  and  the  President 
declared  to  me  that  the  committee  did  not  want  to  do 
anything  without  my  previous  advice.  The  majority 
inclines  to  my  views;  some  others  wanted  to  find  a 
compromise;  and  others  thought  that  possession  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  is  absolutely  indispensa- 
ble. The  two  latter  classes  base  themselres  on  the 
interests  of  the  population  which  is  settled  on  the  Ohio 
and  Illinois  Rivera  in  the  Natchez  Country  and  in 
eastern  Florida.  They  say  that  they  can  not  abandon 
Ihei)^  OOiii patriots  who  have  established  *  themselves 
there  as  a  part  of  the  nation,  and  who  demand  to  be 
admitted  to  the  American  Confederatioa.t  I  answered 
that  in  a  matter  of  auI^h  supreme  importance  we  must 
not  permit  I'onsiderations  of  personal  interest  and  con- 
venience'lo  interfei"e  with  what  may  be  the  general 
interests  ol  the  republic.    I  repeated  the  arguments  of 
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which  1  hftTe  already  had  tte  honor  to  render  an 
account  to  you,  and  I  added  that  the  United  States  had 
not  the  slightest  right  to  the  possessioua  of  the  King  ot 
England  that  did  not  equally  belong  to  the  King  of 
Spain  when  he  was  at  war  with  England;  tliat  their 
title  was  limited  to  the  territory  that  they  held  as  Eng- 
lish colonies;  that  claiming  settlements  outside  would 
beatrariance  with  the  principles  of  justice  and  oC  equity 
that  directed  the  revolution,  and  would  shoif  an 
unjust  desire  of  conquest  even  before  they  had  taken 
their  just  shapes  that  their  umbiti on  imposed  nponm 
the  necessltj  ol  not  concealing  from  them  my  senti- 
inenta;  I  declared  that  the  King  would  never,  prolong 
^e  war  for  one  day  to  procure  them  the  pd3sesslona 
Ihat  thisy  coveted;  that  this  claim  waa  totally  foreign 
lo  the  principles  of  the  alliance  and  especially  to  the  ' 
relations  ot  France  with  Spain;  that  harmony  could 
never  be  established  while  Spain  had  so  great  a  subject 
for  jealousy;  that  Cougres^.must  see  to  what  danger 
they  would  find  tiiemselves  exposed  in  the  course  of 
time  if  pressed  between  the  English  of  Canada  and  the 
Bpanish,  those  two  powers  should  unite  their  resent- 
ments; finally,  that  America  presented  herself  in  the 
political  world  as  formed  of  thirteen  states,  limited  by 
itrict  rules  of  law,  and  that  nothing  could  be  more 
dangerous  for  their  honor,  thqjr  infloence,  the  perma- 
nency of  their  principles  and  confidence  in  their  good 
faith;  that  they  considered  themselves  a  commercial 
republiij,  that  could  not  even  maintain  a  permanent 
army;  that  they  already  fett  how  much  the  extent  of 
their  territory  rendered  it  difficuk  tor  them  to  establtsh 
an  eflicient  and  active  ari ministration;  and  that  such 
an  enormous  extension  of  territory  would  indefinitely 
augment  that  inconvenience  and  tend  to  make  that 
Immense  empire  fall  under  itpS  own  weight  .  .  . 
— Diplomatic  Correspondence,  VI,  167-68. 

Livingston  writes  to  Washington  concerning 
the  boundary  agreement  aa  foHows: — 

.  ,  .  The  second  [article]  describes  our  boundarieB 
which  are  as  extensive  as  we  oould  wish.  ,  .  .  — Jb. 
VI,  291. 

-  QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  sudden  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  Eagliah 
peopl_9  does  George  ILT  noteT    (3]  How  did  he  feelJa 
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f^gsm  to  It?  \s)  Can  you  eeo  any  cnoDge  in  t&e  rela- 
tion o(  the  King  to  Wa  cabinet  prodacea  by  the  chaoiffl 
la  Parliament  aud  in  public  opiniou?  (1)  Can  you  dis- 
cover Irom  tliese  quotAtiona  how  George  111  telt  toward 
the  American  people? 

1.  WHat  vinous  poaitiona  were  taken  in  regard  to 
the  boundaries  that  the  United  States  should  have? 
(3)  Note  position  of  United  Statea  aa  ahown  {a)  in  LiT- 
ingston's  instructions,  (o)  debates  in  Congresa,  (c) 
statements  of  Gerrard.  (8)  Note  fears  of  Jay  and 
Adams  of  intentions  ol  Franco.  (4)  What  'claims  did 
Spain  make?  (5)  Outline  the  ar^iimenta  o(  (a)  the 
United  States,  [b)  France  and  French  statesmen,  (c) 
Spanish  atateainen,  (d)  England  and  her  diplomatists, 
(0)  Draw  a  map  to  bring  out  the  various  proposed 
boundariea.  (T)  Give  the  positions  and  arKuaiont«  in 
regard  to  the  Mississippi  boundary  line,  ana  1(a  naviga- 
tion, (g)  What  boundaries  did  Franklin  auggest?  (8) 
What  his  liaeot  argument?  (10)  What  relation  between 
Franee  and  the  United  States  that  made  it  diffiunlt  for 
the  United  Ktates  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  wilh  Eng' 
land,  (II)  What  command  did  Congress  lay  on  out 
commissi  oners  concerning  the  making  a  treaty  without 
the  consent  of  France?  (IS)  What  did  Adama  think 
about  the  interpretation  of  these  instructions?  (13) 
Were  Franklin  and  Adams  in  harmony!  (14)  Whal 
position  did  Jay  take? 

1.  Were  the  Americana  a  unit  in  regard  to  demand- 
ing the  Mississippi  as  a  boundary?  (3)  Did  all  the 
Americans  like  tne  French?  (3)  Can  yon  discover  an 
English  party  forming?  (4)  Were  the  people  of  the 
United  States  content  with  the  houndjiriei  actually 
obtained?'  (5)  Write  a  connected  history  of  the  "Firsi 
National  Boundaries"  of  the  United  Statea,  giving 
page  references  for  your  atatcmenU. 
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First  territorial  L-Basion  to  the  United  States 
bjr  New  York,  1781.  Georgia  yields  her  cUlin, 
1802.  Betveea  dates  ot  these  tieBSlODa  Drbt 
teriitarlaldomalntomiedr  Total srea, 401,063.91 
agnare  miles.  1780,  resolution  of  congreaa  to 
make  these  ceded  lands  Into  lerrttoriea  to  be 
admitted  later  as  states,  Korthwest  land 
ordinance,  178S.  Ordinance  tor  Northwest 
territory  17B4,  second  one  17B7. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  NORTHWEST  TERRITORY 

THE  boundaries  of  the  United  States  as  we 
have  seen  were  first  fixed  by  the  ti'eaty 
of  peace  in  1783.  The  posseasion  of  a 
public  domain,  or  public  lands,  began  almost 
contemporaneously  with  our  existence  as  an 
independent  nation.  In  this  number  I  have 
attempted  to  trace  the  steps  which  led  up  to 
the  acquisition  of  this  vast  public  domain,  and 
to  give  a  few  points  in  regard  to  its  use  and 
its  government. 

Few  measures  in  American  history  have 
been  more  far  reaching  in  their  influence  than 
those  connected  with  the  territorial  growth  of 
the  United  States.  The  principles  established 
in  the  years  from  1780  to  1787  have  been  the 
ones  followed  down  to  our  own  day.  Nation- 
ality was  hastened,  if  not  made  possible,  by  the 
land  cessions  of  the  various  States.  The 
t  acquisition  of  a  public  domain  to  be  carved  into 
states  to  be  admitted  into  the  union  on  an 
equality  with  the  original  States  have  been  the 
basis  of  our  growth  from  13  to  45  common- 
wealths. The  provisions  for  the  government  . 
of   this    territory  have  been  followed   as   each 
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territorial  acquisition  has  been  made,  from  the 
purchase  of  Loaisiana  to  the  annexation  of 
Alaska.  It  seems  impossible  to  overestimate 
the  importance  of  the  principles  established  at 
this  time,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  extracts 
made  are  so  nearly  complete  that  they  may  be 
studied  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  In  no 
other  study"  of  the  series  has  it  been  possible  to 
come  90  near  to  giving  all  the  material  needed 
for  the  formation  of  a  final  judgment.  Lastly 
it  is  believed  that  these  extracts  will  throw 
much  light  on  present  problems,  if  they  are  to 
■  be  solved  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
"fathers"  in  the  ascendency. 

The  bcginuing  of  the  question  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  unoccupied  Western  lands; 

In  June.  177Q,  Virginia  dectai'ed  in  her  cooaLituCion 
that  "The  western  and  northern  extent  of  Virginia 
shall  in  all  other  respects  stand  as  fixed  by  the  charter 
o[  King  James  the  First,  in  the  year  one  thousand  six 
huuilred  and  nine,  and  by  the  public  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  courts  of  Great  Britain  and  France  in  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-three, 
unless  by  an  act  of  legislature  one  or  more  territories 
shall  hereafter  be  laid  oil  and  governments  established  - 
west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.     .     .    . 

Ou  October  80,  1776,  the  Maryland  Convention 
passed  the  following  resolution; 

'•Resolved,  tmanimougly.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  Convention  that  the  very  extensive  claim  of  the 
State  of  Virginia  to  the  back,  lands  hath  no  foundation 
!n  justice,  and  that  it  the  same  or  aay  like  claim  is 
admitted,  the  freedom  of  the  smaller  states  and  tJie 
liberties  of  Americamay  be  thereby  greatly  endangered; 
this  Convention  being  firmly  persuaded  that  if  the 
dominion  over  these  lands  should  be  established  by  the 
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blood  and  treasure  of  the  United  States,  such  lauds 
ought  tn  be  considered  as  a  common  stock,  to  be  par- 
celled out  at  proper  times  into  convenient,  tree  and 
independent  governments,  ,  .  ,  — Cited  by  Sato  in 
■'Hittory  of  the  Land  Question  in  the  United  Statet." 
pp.  26,  J  H.  U.  Publications. 

The  first  attempts  to  pass  resolutions  by 
Congress  in  regard  to  the  management  of  the 
Western  lands:— 

That  in  order  to  render  the  present  union  and  con- 
federacy firm  and  perpetual,  it  is  essential  that  the 
limits  of  each  respective  territorial  jurlsdictiou  should 
be  ascertained  by  the  articles  of  confederation:  and, 
therefore  it  is  recommended  to  the  legislatures  of  ever; 
state  to  lay  before  Cougress  a  description  of  the  terri- 
torial lands  ot  each  of  their  respective  states,  and  a 
summary  of  the  grants,  treaties,  and  proofs  upon 
which  they  are  claimed  or  established.  [Passed  in  the 
uegative,] 

It  was  then  moved  "that  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right 
and  power  to  aacertaiu  and  lix  the  western  boundary 
ot  such  states  as  claim  to  the  South  Sea  and  to  dispose 
of  all  land  beyond  the  boundary  so  ascertained,  for  the 
benefit  ot  the  United  States,"  question  put,  passed  in 
the  negative. 

It  was  then  moved  "that  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right 
and  power  to  ascertain  and  fix  the  western  boundary 
of  such  states  aa  claim  to  the  Mississippi  or  South  Sea, 
and  lay  out  the  land  beyond  the  boundary,  so  ascer- 
tained, into  separate  and  independent  states,  from  time 
to  time,  as  the  numbers  and  circumstances  o I  the  people 
thereof  may  require,  [defeated  also].  —Journal*  of 
Congreat,  Vol.  II.  p.  290.  [ed.  1--I23.] 

Uelaware,  in  February  1779,  through  its 
legislature,  makes  the  following  declaration  ol 
its  views:— 

Resolved,  that  this  state  thinks  it  necessary,  tor  tba 
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pence  and  safety  of  the  States  to  be  included  Id  the 
QtiLon,  that  a  moderate  exii3nt  of  limits  should  be 
issigned  tor  such  of  those  States  as  claim  to  the  Miss- 
issippi or  South  Sea;  and  that  the  United  Stalea  in 
Congress  assembled,  should,  aod  ought  to  have  the 
power  o(  fixing  their  westerii  limits, 

Resolved,  that  this  State  consider  themselves  justly 
entitled  to  a,  right  in  common  with  the  other  memliers 
ot  the  Union,  to  that  extensive  ttact  iif  country  which 
lies  westward  of  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States,  the 
property  ot  which  was  not  vested  in,  or  grunted  to, 
individuals  at  the  commencetnentof  the  present  war: — 
that  the  same  hath  been  or  may  be,  gained  from  the 
King  ot  Great  Britain,  or  tiie  native  Indians,  by  iJie 
blood  and  treasure  ot  all,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  a 
common  estate,  to  be  granted  out  on  terms  beneficial  to 
the  United  States. — Donaldson,  the  Public  Domain-. 
pp.  SO-61. 

May  21,  1779,  the  delegates  of  Maryland  in 
Congress  laid  before  that  body  their  instmctioiia 
iu  regard  to  the  views  of  their  state  concerning 
Che  disposition  that  should  be  made  of  the 
western  lauds;  iu  part  they  read: — 

.  ,  .  Is  it  possible  that  those  states,  who  are  ambi- 
tiously grasping  at  territories,  Co  which  in  our  judg- 
ment they  have  not  the  least  shadow  of  exclusive  right, 
will  use  with  greater  moderation  the  increase  ot  wealth 
and  power  lierived  from  those  territories  -  when 
acquired,  ttian  what  they  have  displayed  in  theii 
endeavors  to  acquire  them?  We  think  not;  we  are 
convinced  the  same  spirit  which  hath  prompted  them 
to  insist  OD  a  claim  so  estravagant,  so  repugnant  to 
every  principle  of  justice,  so  incompatible  with  the 
general  welfare  of  all  the  states,  will  urge  them  on  to 
add  oppressioA'  to  injustice.  If  they  should  not  be 
incited  by  a  superiority  of  wealth  and  strength  to 
oppress  by  open  force  their  less  wealthy  and  less 
powerful  neighbors,  yet  the  depopulation,  and  conse- 
quently the  impoveriiibment  of  those  stales,  will  neces- 
sarily follow,  which  by  an  unfair  construction  ot  tbf 
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confederation  may  be  stripped  of  a  common  interest  in, 
and  ttie  common  benefits  to  be  derived  from  Ibe  west- 
ern country.  Suppose,  for  instance.  Virginia  indispu- 
tably possessed  of  the  extensive  and  fertile  country  to 
which  she  has  set  up  a  claim,  what  would  be  the  prob- 
able consequences  to  Maryland  of  such  an  undisturbed 
and  nndiaputed  possession  ?  They  cannot  escape  the 
least  discerning. 

Virginia,  by  seHing  on  the  most  moderate  terms  &, 
small  proportion  of  the  lands  in  question,  would  draw 
intoher  treasury  vast  sums  of  money,  and  in  proportion 
Co  the  sums  arising  from  such  sales,  would  be  enabled 
to  lessen  her  taxes:  lands  comparatively  cheap  and 
taxes  comparatively  low,  with  tlio  lands  and  taxes  of 
an  adjacent  state,  would  quickly  drain  the  elate  thus 
disadvantageously  circumstanced  of  its  most  useful 
inhahitants,  its  wealth,  and  its  consequence  in  the  scale 
of  the  confederate  states  woiild  sink  of  course.  A  claim  so 
injurious  to  more  than  one  half,  it  not  to  the  whole  of 
the  United  States,  ought  to  be  supported  by  the  clearest 
evidence  of  the  right.  Yet  what  evidences  of  that  right 
have  been  produced!  what  arguments  alleged  in  sup- 
port either  of  the  evidence  or  the  right;  none  that  we 
have  heard  of  deserving  a  serious  refutation. 

.  .  .  We  are  convinced  policy  and  jnslice  require 
that  a  country  unsettled  at  the  commencement  of  this 
war.  claimed  by  the  British  crown,  and  ceded  to  it  by 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  if  wrested  from  the  common  enemy 
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IS  and  hardah  p  aga  nst  the  sacrilice  of 
iust  and  essential  rights^  and  do  instruct  you  not  to 
agree  to  the  confederation,  unless  an  article  or  articles 
be  added  thereto  in  conformity  with  our  declaration; 
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sliould  we  sucfccd  in  obtaining  sucli  article  tx'  articles, 
tlien  you  are  liereby  fully  empowered  to  accede  to  the 
confederation.— iToitr  no  is  of  Congrtca,  Vol.  Ill,  p. 
281-3. 

Virginia  ji;:sae(i  .1  la.p  to  fpt-n  a  land  office  in 
the  West  to  sell  tlieir  vacjsnt  lands,  and  began 
action  under  the  law.  Congresa  on  Oct.  30, 
1779,  pasHt'd  the  following  reaolutiona  concern- 
ing the  action  oi  Virginia: 

"Wliereasil;  Kjipears  to  Congress  that  the  opening 
the  land  offit-e  in  the  state  of  Virginia,  for  the  purpose 
of  liK-;ititig  lands  UQappropriated  at  the  time  indepeud. 
eace  wuj  declared,  has  produced  such  uneasi  a  ess,  dis- 
pute and  cODtroveray,  and  greatly  weakened  these 
United  rotates  by  the  emigration  of  their  inhabitants  to 
parts  remote  from  defense  against  the  common  enemy: 
Weaofepii,  therefore  that  it  be  earnestly  recommended 
to  the  state  of  Virginia  to  re-eonsider  their  late  aet  ol 
assembly  for  opening  their  land  oiBce  and  that  it  be 
recommended  to  tlie  said  state  and  all  other  states  simi- 
larly circumstanced,  to  forbear  settling  or  issuing  war- 
rants for  such  unappropriated  lands,  or  granting  the 
same  doring  the  continuance  of  the  present  war."  .  .  . 

"  Whereas  the  appropriation  of  vacant  lands  by  the 
several  states  during  the  continuance  ot  the  war,  will, 
in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  be  atteuded  with  great  mis- 
chief; therefore,"    .     .    . 

Resolved,  That  it  b6  earnestly  recommended  to  the 
state  of  Virginia,  to  re-consider  their  late  act  of  assembly 
for  opening  their  land-ofQcc;  and  that  it  be  recommended 
to  the  said  state,  and  ail  other  states  similarly  ctrcum' 
stanced,  to  forbear  settling  or  issuing  warrants  (or  un- 
appropriated lands,  or  granting  tlie  same  during  the 
CO Dtinuauce  of  the  present  war,— ./Durnafiro/  Congrets, 
III,  pp.  334-8.',. 

The  legislature  of  Virginia  made  the  follow- 
ing answer  to  the  protest  of  Maryland  and  reso- 
lution of  Congresa: 
The  general  assembly  of  Virginia,  ever  attentive  to 
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:he  recnmmendatioDB  of  Cougrcss,  and  desirous  to  give 
;he  great  council  of  the  United  States  every  satJstactii>n 
a  their  power,  consistent  with  tlie  rights  and  constitu- 
non  ot  their  own  common  wealth,  have  enacted  a  law 
»  prevent  present  settlements  on  the  northwest  aide  of 
she  Ohio  river,  and  will  on  all  occasions  endeavor  to 
nan ilflSt  their  attachment  to  the  common  intei'est  of 
America,  and  their  earnest  wishes  to  promote  that  mu- 
tual confidence  and  harmony  between  the  difTereut 
itates  so  essential  to  their  true  interest  and  safety. 

Strongly  impressed  with  the-se  sentiments,  the  gen- 
eral assembly  ot  Virginia  cannot  avoid  expressing  their 
iiirprise  and  concern,  npon  the  information  that  Con- 
jreas  had  received  and  countenanced  petitions  trotn 
sertain  persons  stiling  themselves  the  Vandaiia  and 
[ndian a  Company's,  asserting  claims  to  lands  in  defi. 
ince  of  the  civil  authority,  jurisdiction  and  laws  of  this 
jommonwealth,  and  offering  to  erect  a  separate  govern- 
ment within  the  territoi'y  thereof.  Should  Congress 
Lssume  a  jurisdiction,  and  arrogate  to  themselves  a 
right  of  adjudication,  not  only  unwarranted  by,  but  ex- 
pressly contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  ot  the 
federation;  superseding  or  controuling  the  internal 
policy,  civil  regnlationa,  ftnd  municipal  laws  ot  this  or 
iny  other  state,  it  would  be  a  violation  of  'public 
Faith,  introduce  a  most  dangerous  preoedenl  which 
might  hereafter  be  urged  to  deprive  of  territory  or  buIj- 
rert  the  sovereignty  and  government  of  any  one  or  more 
at  the  United  States,  and  establish  in  Congress  a  power 
wbicb  in  process  ot  time  must  degenerate  into  an  in- 
tolerable despotism.     .     .     . 

Congress  have  lately  described  and  ascertained  the 
boundaries  of  these  United  States,  as  an  ultimatum  in 
their  terms  ot  peace.  The  United  States  hold  no  terri- 
tory but  in  right  of  sonae  one  individual  state  in  the 
Union;  the  territory  of  each  state  for  time  immemorial, 
hath  been  fixed  and  determined  by  their  respectira 
charters,  there  being  no  other  rule  or  criterion  to  judge 
by;  should  these  in  any  instance  (when  there  is  no  dis- 
puted territory  hctiveen  particular  states)  be  abridged 
without  the  consent  of  the  States  effected  by  it,  general 
contusion  must  ensue:  each  state  woulil  be  subjected  in 
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Its  turn  lo  the  encroachments  of  the  others,  and  a  li^ld 
opened  for  fnlure  wara  and  hloodshed;  nor  can  any 
arguments  he  fairly  urged  to  prove  that  any  particular 
tract  of  country,  within  the  limits  claimed  by  congress 
on  behalf  of  the  United  StateiS,  is  not  part  of  the  chart- 
ered territory  of  some  one  of  them,  but  must  myitate 
with  equal  force  against  the  right  of  the  United  States, 
in  general;  and  tend  to  prove  such  tract  of  country  (if 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  river)  jiartot  the  British  province 
of  Canada. 

When  Vii^lnia  acceded  to  the  articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, her  rights  of  sovereignty  and  jiirladiction  within 
her  ewn  territory  were  reserved'and  secured  to  her,  and 
cannot  now  be  infringed  or  altered  without  her  consent. 
She  could  have  no  latent  views  of  extending  that  terri- 
tory: Liecause  it  had  long  before  heea  expressly  and 
clearly  defined  in  the  act  which  formed  her  now  govern- 

The  general  assembly  of  Virginia  have  heretofore 
offered  Congress  to  furnish  lands  out  of  their  territory 
on  the  northwest  side  of  tha  Ohio  river,  without  pur- 
chase money,  to  the  troops  on  coutioental  establishment 
i)f  such  of  the  confederated  states  as  had  not  unappro- 
priated lands  for  that  purpose,  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  states  holding  unappropriated  lands,  and  in 
such  proportion  as  should  be  adjusted  and  settled  by 
Congress;  which  offer  when  accepted  they  will  inosl 
cheerfully  make  good  to  the  same  extent,  with  the  pro- 
vision made  by  law  for  their  own  troops,  if  Congress 
shall  think  fit  to  allow  the  like  quantities  of  land  to  the 
other  troops  on  continental  establishment.  But  altho' 
the  general  assembly  of  Virginia  would  make  greal 
sacrifices  to  the  common  interest  of  America  (as  they 
have  already  done  on  the  subject  of  representation)  and 
will  be  ready  to  lis'.en  to  any  just  and  reasonable  pro- 
positions for  removing  the  ostensible  causes  of  delay  to 
the  complete  ratification  of  the  confederation,  they  tind 
,  themselves  impelled  by  the  duties  which  they  owe  to 
(heir  constituents,  to  their  posterity,  to  their  country 
and  to  the  United  Stales  in  genera),  to  remonstrate  and 
protest;  and  they  do  hereby,  in  the  name  and  on  behall 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  expressly  protest 
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against  any  jtu-isdiction  or  right  of  adjudicatioii  in  Con- 
gress, upon  the  petitions  of  tlie  Vandalia  or  Indiana 
Company's,  or  on  any  other  malter  or  thing  subversive 
of  tlie  interna!  poliey,  oivil  government,  or  sovereignty 
of  this  or  any  other  of  the  United  American  Slates,  or 
unwajranted  by  the  articles  of  the  confederation  — 
Hening,  Statutes  at  Large  of  Virginia.  Vol.  X.  pp. 
657-57. 

The  New  York  legislature  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  March  7,  1780,  and  carried  it 
into  execution,  March  1,  1781: 

Whereas  nothing  under  Divine  Providence  can  more 
effectually  contribute  to  the  tranquility  and  safety  of 
the  United  States  of  America  than  federal  alliance,  on 
such  liberal  principles  as  will  give  satisfaction  to  its  re- 
spective members:  And  whereas  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation and  perpetual  Union  recommended  by  the 
lioiioriiiile  ihe  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America 
have  not  proved  acceptable  to  all  the  States,  it  having 
i.i;i;ii  i^oiiceivud  that  a  portion  of  the  waste  and  nnculti- 
vated  territory  within  the  limits  or  claims  of  certain 
States  ought  to  be  appropriated  as  a  common  fund  for 
the  expenses  of  the  war:  And  the  people  of  the  State 
of  New  York  being  on  all  occasions  disposed  to  mani- 
fest their  regard  for  their  sister  States,  and  more  es- 
pecially to  accelerate  the  federal  alliance,  by  removing, 
as  far  as  it  depends  upon  them,  the  before-mentioned 
impediment  to  its  final  accomplishment: 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  Slate  of 
New  York,  represented  in  senate  and  assembly,  and  it 
is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same.  That  if 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  delegates  of  this 
State  in  the  honorable  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  .  .  .  to  limit  and  restrict  Che  boundaries 
of  this  State,  in  the  western  parts  thereof,  by  such  line 
or  lines,  and  in  such  manner  and  form,  as  they  shall 
judge  to  be  expedient.     ...  '  , 

Artd  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforeaaiil. 
That  all  lands  to  be  ceded  and  relinquished  by 
this  act  shall  be  and  inure  for  the 

benefit  of  such  of  the  United  81316,=  as  shall  becou  b 
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members  of  the  federal  alliance  o£  the  said  States,  aad 
for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatever,— Dona  idnon, 
Public  Domain,  p.  63. 

Congress  replied  to  the  Maryland  resolutious, 
September  6,  1780: 

That  haying  duly  considered  the  several  matters  to 
them  submitted,  they  conceive  it  unnecessary  to  exam- 
ine into  the  merits  or  policy  of  the  instructions  or  dee- 
laratioD  of  the  general  assembly  of  Maryland,  or  of  the 
remonstrance  of  tlia  general  assembly  of  Virginia,  as 
they  involve  questions,  a  discussion  of  which  was  de- 
clined on  mature  consideration,  when  the  articles  of 
confederation  were  debated;  nor,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  can  such  questions  l>e  now  revived  with  any 
prospect  ol  coDclliation;  that  it  appears  more  advisable 
to  press  upon  thuse  states  which  can  remove  the  em* 
barrassments  respecting  the  western  country,  a  liberal 
surrender  of  a  portion  of  their  territorial  claims,  since 
they  cannot  l>e  preserved  entire  without  endangering 
the  stability  of  the  general  confederacy;  to  remind  them 
how  indispensably  necessary  it  is  to  establish  the  fed- 
eral union  on  a  fixed  and  permanent  basis,  and  on 
principles  acceptable  to  all  its  respective  members;  how 
essential  to  public  credit  and  confidence,  to  the  sup- 
port of  our  army,  to  the  vigour  of  our  councils  and  suc- 
cess of  our  measures,  to  our  tranquility  at  home,  our 
reputation  abroad,  to  our  very  existence  as  a  free,  sov- 
ereign and  independent  people;  that  they  are  fully  per- 
suaded the  wisdom  of  the  respective  legislatures  will 
lead  them  to  a  full  and  impartial  consideration  of  a 
subject  80  interesting  to  the  United  States,  and  so  nec- 
essary to  the  happy  establishment  of  the  federal  unioo: 
that  they  are  confirmed  In  these  expectations  by  a  re- 
view of  the  before  mentioned  act  uf  the  legislature  d1 
New  York,  submitted  to  their  consideration;  that  this 
act  Is  expressly  calculated  to  accelerate  the  federal  al- 
'  liance.  by  removing,  as  far  as  depends  on  that  state, 
the  impediment  arising  from  the  western  country,  and 
for  that  purpose  to  yield  up  a  portion  of  territorial 
claim  for  the  general  benefit;  Whereupon,  ,  .  , 
Journala  of  Congrtag.  III.  pp.  ■51€~17 
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Maryland  acts:  Resolutions  of  February  12, 
1781: 

"  Wliercas  iL  halh  been  siti<l  that  the  couimou  enemy 
is  encouraged  by  this  state  not  acceding  to  the  confed- 
n-atlon,  to  hope  that  the  union  of  the  sister  states  may 
be  dissolved:  and  therefore  proseciites  the  war  in  ex- 
pectation ot  ftn  event  so  diagraceful  to  America;  and 
}ur  friends  and  illustrious  ally  are  impressed  with  aa 
idea  that  the  common  cause  would  be  promoted  by  our 
formally  acceding  to  the  confederation;  this  gcueral 
isaemby,  conscious  that  this  state  hath,  from  the  com- 
mencement ot  the  war,  strenuously  exerted  herself  in 
the  common  cause,  and  fully  satisfied  that  if  no  formal 
Eon federation  was  to  take  place,  it  ia  the  fixed  determi- 
nation ot  this  Slate  to  continue  her  exertions  to  the  ut- 
most, agreeable  to  the  faith  pledged  in  the  union;  from 
an  earnest  desire  to  conciliate  the  affection  of  the  sis- 
ter states;  to  convince  all  the  world  of  onr  unalterable 
resolution  to  support  the  independence  ot  the  United 
States,  and  the  alliance  with  his  most  Christian  majesty, 
and  to  destroy  forever  any  apprehension  of  our  friends, 
or  hope  In  our  enemies,  ot  this  state  being  again  united 
to  Great  Britain, 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  Maryland, 
that  the  delegates  ot  this  state  in  Congress,  or  any  two 
or  three  of  them,  shall  be  and  are  he.  I'by,  empowered 
and  required,  on  behalf  of  this  state,  to  Bubacribe  thft 
articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union  between 
the  states  ot  New  Hampshire,  [Names  ot  other  states.] 
.  .  .  And  it  is  hereby  declared,  that,  by  acceding  to 
the  said  confederation,  this  state  doth  not  relinqiiisb, 
or  intend  to  relinquish,  any  right  or  interest  she  hath, 
with  the  other  united  or  confederated  slates,  to  the 
back  country;  but  claims  the  same  as  fully  as 
by  the  legislature  ot  this  state,  in  their  declaration, 
which  stands  entered  on  the  journals  of  Congi't 
slate  relying  on  the  justice  of  the  several  states  here^J 
after,  as  to  the  said  claim  made  by  this  state, — Jour^ 
nais  of  Congress,  Vol.  III.  pp.  576-77. 

■Reaolution  of  Congress,  October  10,  1780j 

''BesolTed,  That  the  unappropriated  lands  tbatroaf' 
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be  ceded  or  relinquished  to  the  United  States,  bj  any 
particular  elate,  pursuant  to  the  rceommendation  of 
Congresj  of  tbc  6th  day  oF  September  last,  sliall  be  dis- 
posed of  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  United  Statee, 
aodbe  settled  andformed  into  distinct republiean  States, 
which  shall  become  members  of  the  Federal  Union, 
and  have  the  same  rights  and  sovereignty,  freedom 
and  independence  as  the  other  states;  that  each  state 
which  shall  be  so  formed  shall  contain  a  suitable  extent 
of  territory,  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  square,  or  as  near  thereto 
as  oircumstances  will  admit;  that  the  necessary  and 
i-easonable  expenses  which  any  particular  State  sbal! 
have  incurred  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
war,  in  subduing  any  British  posts,  or  in  maintaining 
foi-ts  or  garrisons  within  and  for  the  defense,  or  in  ac- 
quiring any  part  of  the  territory  that  may  be  ceded  or 
relinquished  to  the  United  States,  shall  be  reimbursed. 
"That  the  said  lands  shall  be  gi-anted  or  settled  at 
such  times,  and  under  such  regulations,  as  shall  here- 
after be  agreed  on  by  the  United  States,  in  Congress 
assembled,  or  any  nine  or  more  of  them. — Donaldson, 
p.  64. 

New  York  CessioD,  March  1,  1781. 

.  .  .  And  we  do,  by  these  presents,  in  the  name  of 
the  people  and  tor  and  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  trust  committed 
to  us  by  the  said  act  and  commission,  cede,  transfer 
and  forever  relinquish  to,  and  for  the  only  use  and 
benefit  of  snch  of.  the  States  as  are  or  shall  liecome  par- 
ties t«  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  all  the  right,  title, 
interest,  jurisdiction  and  claim,  of  the  said  state  of 
New  York,  to  all  lands  and  territories  to  the  northward 
and  westward  of  the  bounduries,  to  which  the  said  slate 
is  in  manner  aforesaid  limited  and  restricted,  and  to  be 
granted,  disposed  of  and  appropriated  in  such  mannei 
only  as  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Confeder 
ated  States  shall  order  and  direct. 

In  testimony  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  subscribed 
our  names,  and  afiLxed  our  seals,  in  Congress,  the  first 
day  of  March,  in   the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
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seven  hundred  and  eighty-one,  and  of  our  ladepend- 
cnce  tlie  fifth,    .     .     .     DonaldBon,  p,  67. 

Virginia  cessioo,  March  1,  1784. 
*  Whereas  the  general  asaembly  of  Yii^nia,  at  theii 
seBsion,  comtnencing  on  the  30th  day  of  October,  1TB3, 
passed  an  act  to  anthorize  their  delegates  in  Congreaa 
to  convey  to  the  United  States  Ln  Coagress  assembled, 
all  the  right  of  that  Commonwealth  to  the  territory 
northwestward  of  the  river  Ohio:  and  whereas  the 
delegates  of  the  said  Commonwealth  hare  presented  to 
Congress  the  form  of  a  deed  proposed  to  be  executed 
pursuant  to  the  said  act,  in  the  words  following: 

"To  all  who  shall  see  these  presents,  we,  Thomas 
JeSersoQ,  Samuel  Hardy,  Arthur  Lee.  and  James  Mon- 
roe, the  underwritten  delegates  for  the  Commonwealth 
of  Vii^lnia,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  send  greeting: 

"Whereas  the  general  assembly  bi  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  at  their  session  begnn  on  the  30tb 
day  of  October,  1783,  passed  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
authorize  the  delegates  of  this  state  in  Congress,  to 
convey  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  all 
the  right  of  this  Commonwealth  to  llie  territory  north 
westward  of  the  river  Oliio,  in  these  words  following, 
to  wit: 

'■  Whereas,  the  Congress,  of  the  United  States  did  by  J 
their  act  of  the  sixth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty,  recommend  b 
several  states  in  the  Union,  having  claims  to  waste  aiiGl  "^ 
tmappropriated  lands  in  the  western  country,  a  liberal 
cession   to  the  United  States,  of  a  portion  of  their  n 
spective  claims,  for  the  common  beneSt  of  the  Union :  ~  * 
and  whereas  this  Commonwealth  did,  on  the  second 
day  oE  January,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one,  yield  to  the  Congress  of  the  Uiiiled_j 
States,  tor  the  benetit  of  the  States,  all  right,  title  aiu 
claim,  which  the  said  Commonwealth  had  to  tl 
tory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  subject  to  the  concU-!] 
tions  annexed  to  the  said  act  of  cession. 

"And,  whereas  the  United  States  In  Congress  a 
hied  have,  by  their  act  of  the  iBth  of  September  last  i 
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Stipulated  the  terms  un  which  chey  agree  to  accept  the 
cession,  of  this  state,  should  the  legislature  approve 
thereof,  which  terms,  although  they  do  not  come  lully 
•  up  to  the  propoaitious  of  this  commonwealth,  are  con- 
ceived, on  the  whole,  to  approach  bo  nearly  to  them,  aa 
to  induce  this  state  to  accept  thereof,  in  full  confidence, 
that  Congress  will,  iu  justice  to  this  state,  for  the  lib- 
eral cession  she  has  made,  earnestly  press  upon  the 
other  states  claiming  iarge  tracts  of  waste  and  nncnlti- 
vated  territory,  the  propriety  of  making  cessions 
equally  liberal,  for  the  common  benefit  and  support  ol 
Union  : 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  asaemblj/,  That  it  sha!^ 
and  maybe  lawful  for  the  delegates  of  this  State  to 
the  Congress  of  the  Unit«d  States,  or  such  of  them  as 
shall  be  assembled  in  Congress,  and  the  said  delegates, 
or  such  of  them  so  assembled,  are  hereby  fully  author- 
ized and  empowered,  for  and  on  behalf  of  this  State, 
by  proper  deeds  or  instruments  in  writing,  under  their 
hands  and  seals,  to  convey,  transfer,  assign,  and  make 
over,  unto  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
for  the  benelit  of  the  said  States,  all  right,  title  and 
claim,  as  well  of  soil  as  jurisdiction,  which  this  Com- 
monwealth hath  to  the  territory  or  tract  ol  country 
within  the  limits  of  the  Virginia  charter,  situate,  lying, 
and  being,  to  tlie  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  subject 
to  the  terms  and  eondltions  contained  in  the  before- 
recited  act  of  Congress  of  the  thirteenth  day  of  Sep- 
tember lost ;  that  is  to  say,  upon  condition  that  the  ter- 
ritory so  ceded  shall  be  laid  out  and  formed  Into 
Slates,  containing  a  suitable  eStent  of  territory,  not 
leas  than  one  hundred,  nor  more  than  one  hnndred  and 
fifty  miles  square,  or  as  near  thereto  as  circumstances 
will  admit :  and  that  the  States  so  formed  shall  be  dis- 
tinct republican  states,  and  admitted  members  of  the 
federal  Union  ;  having  the  same  rights  of  sovereignty, 
freedom,  and  independence,  as  the  other  States.  .  .  , 
"  Now,  therefore,  know  ye,  that  we,  the  said  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Samuel  Hardy,  Arthnr  Lee.  and  James  Mon- 
roe, by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  committed 
to  us  by  the  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  VivginiLi 
before  recited  tini^  In  tb''  nBTrt>  nnil  fnr  and  on  helinl' 
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of  the  said  Common  wealth,  do,  by  these  presents,  con- 
vey, transfer,  aasign,  and  make  over,  unto  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  assenribled,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
said  states,  Virginia  inclusive,  all  right,  title  aud  claim, 
as  well  of  soil  as  jurisdiction,  which  the  said  Common- 
wealth hath  to  the  territory  or  tract  of  country  within 
the  limits  of  the  Virginia  charter,  situate,  lying,  and 
being,  to  the  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  to  and  for 
Ihe  uses  and  purposes  and  on  the  conditions  of  the  said 
recited  act.  In  testimony  whereof,  we  have  hereunto 
subscribed  our  names  aud  allixed  our  seals,  in  Con- 
gress, the  first  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thouHand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-four,  and  of 
the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighth. — 
Donaldson,  pp.  68-63. 

Later  action  by  Virginia  ;  Dec.  30,  1788  :— 

■'  Whereas,  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled, 
did,  on  the  seventh  day  ol  July,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-six,  state 
certain  reasons  shewing  that  a  division  of  the  territory 
which  hath  been  ceded  to  the  said  United  States,  by 
this  Commonwealth,  into  States,  in  conformity  to  the 
terms  of  cession,  should  the  same  be  adhered  to,  would 
be  attended  with  many  inconveniences,  and  did  ru- 
commend  a.  revision  of  the  act  of  cession,  so  far  as  to 
empower  Congress  to  make  such  a  division  of  the  said 
territory  into  distinct  and  republican  states,  not  more 
than  five  or  less  than  three  in  number,  as  the  situation 
of  that  country  aud  future  circumstances  might  re- 
quire. And  the  said  United  States,  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, have,  in  an  ordinance  for  the  government  o( 
the  territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  passed  on  the 
thirteenth  day  of  July,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-seven,  declared  the  following  as  one  of  the 
articles  of  compact  between  Che  original  states  and  the 
people  and  States  in  the  said  territory,  viz : 

"Article  5  There  shall  be  formed  in  the  said  terri- 
tory not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  five  States  :  -  .  , 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  general  assembly,  Tb&t 
the  afore-recited  article  of  compact  between  the  origi- 
nnl  St.it*s  and  the  people  and  states  in  the  territory 
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northwest  of  Ohio  River  be,  and  th6  same  is  hereby 
ratified  and  confirmed,  anything  in  the  contrary  in  the 
deed  of  cession  of  the  said  territory  by  this  Common- 
wealth ta  the  United  States  notwithstanding. —Donald 
son,  p.  70. 

CeBaioD  by  MassachnHetts:  April  19,  1785: — 
"Whereas  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  on  the 
thirteenth  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-four,  passed  an 
act,  entitled  "An  act  empowering  the  delegates  of  this 
CommoQ wealth  in  the  United  States  in  CongreBS 
Assembled  to  relinquish  to  the  United  States  certain 
lands,  the  property  of  this  Commonwealth,"  in  the 
words  following:  "Whereas  several  of  the  states  in  the 
Union  have  at  present  no  interest  in  the  great  and 
eRtensive  tract  of  uncultivated  country,  lying  in  the 
westerly  part  of  the  United  States;  and  it  may  be 
reasonable  that  the  states  above  mentioned  should  be 
interested  in  the  aforesaid  country:  Be  it  enacted  by 
the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  in  general 
court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
That  the  delegates  of  this  Commonwealth  in  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  or  any  three  of  the  said 
delegates,  be,  and  they  hereby  are,  authorized  and 
empowered,  for  and  in  behalf  of  this  Commonwealth, 
to  cede  or  relinquish,  by  authentic  conveyance  or  con- 
veyances, to  the  United  States,  to  be  disposed  of  for 
the  common  benefit  of  the  same,  agreeably  tu  a  resolve 
of  Congress  of  October  the  tenth,  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty,  such  part  of  that  tract  of  land, 
belonging  to  this  Commonwealth,  which  lies  between 
the  river  Hudson  and  Mississippi,  as  they  may  think 
proper,  and  to  make  the  said  cession  in  such  manner, 
and  on  such  conditions  as  shall  appear  to  them  to  b« 
most  suitable."    .     .    .    — Donaldson, p.  It. 

Connecticut  cedes  her  claim,  Sept.  13, 
1786:— 

To  all  who  shall  see  these  presents,  we.  \filliam 
Samuel  Johnson  and  Jonathan  Sturges.  the  under- 
written delegates  for  the  State  of  Connecticut  in  the 
Concres*  of  the  United  States,  send  greeting. 
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Whereas  the  geneml  asBcmbly  of  the  State  of  Coa- 
necticHt,  on  the  second  Thuraday  of  May,  ia  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seyen  hundred  and  eighty- 
sU  passed  an  act  in  the  following  words,  viz:  "Be  it 
enacted  by  the  governor,  council,  and  representativea, 
in  general  conrt  assembled,  and  by  the  atUboi'ity  of  the 
same,  That  the  delegates  of  this  State,  or  any  two  of 
them,  who  shall  be  attending  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  be  and  they  are  hereby  directed,  author- 
ized and  fully  empowered,  In  the  name  and  behalf  of 
this  state,  to  mal 
hands  and  seals,  a 
of  all  the  right,  t 
of  the  State  of  C  n  t 
beginning  at  the  c  mpl  t 
north  latitude,  on  h  d 
the  western  bound        I 


e  and  deliver,  under  their 
d    f  release  and  cession 
t,  }      sdiction,  and  claini, 
t  t       rtain  western  lands, 
t  th    forty-first  degree  of 
d  twenty  miles  west  of 
f  th     Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  I    med  by    aid  Commonwealth, 

end  from  thence  by  a  line  drawn  north,  parallel  to,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  uiiies  west  of  the  said  west 
line  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  continue  north  until  it 
comes  to  forty-two  degrees  and  two  minutes  north  lati- 
tude. Whereby  all  the  right,  title,  interest,  jurisdictian 
and  claim,  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  to  the  lines 
lying  west  of  said  line  to  be  drawn  as  aforementioned, 
one  hundred  aad  twenty  miles  west  of  the  western 
boundary  line  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
as  now  claimed  by  said  Commonwealth,  shall  be 
included,  released  and  ceded  to  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled,  for  the  common  use  and  benefit 
of  the  said  states,  Connecticut  inclusive."  Now,  there- 
fore, know  ye  that  we,  the  said  William  Samuel  John- 
son and  Jonathan  Stui^es.  by  virtue  of  the  power  and 
authority  to  us  committed  by  the  said  act  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  Connecticut,  before  recited,  in  the 
name  and  on  behalf  of  the  said  State  of  Connecticut, 
do,  by  these  presents,  assign,  transfer,  quit  claim,  cede, 
and  convey  to  the  United  States  of  America,  for  their 
benefit,  Connecticut  inclusive,  all  the  right,  title,  inter- 
est, jurisdiction,  and  c]aim,'"whieh  the  said  state 
Connecticut  hath  in  and  to  the  before  mentioned  and 
described  territory  or  tract  of  oountry,  as  the  same 
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bounded  and  described  in  the  Baid  act  of  assembly,  for 
the  use  in  the  said  I'ecitcd  act  of  assembly  declared. 
— Donaldson,  pp.  73-73. 

South  Carolina  takes  similar  action,  1787- 
North  Carolina  joins  with  the  other  states, 
1790: 

' '  Whereas  the  general  assembly  of  the  Statfl  of  North 
Carolina,  on  the  (33nd)  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-nine, 
passed  an  set,  entitled,  "An  act  for  the  purpose  of  ced- 
ing to  the  United  States  of  America  certain  western 
lands  therein  described,"  in  the  words  following,  to- 

' '  Whereas,  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled, 
have  repeatedly  and  earnestly  recommended  to  the  re- 
specttve  States  in  the  Union,  claiming  or  owning  va- 
cant western  territory,  to  make  cessions  ot  part  of  the 
same,  as  a  further  means,  as  well  of  hastening  the  ex- 
tingnishment  of  the  debts,  as  of  establishing  the 
harmony  of  the  United  States;  and  the  inhabitants  o! 
the  said  western  territory  being  also  desirous  that  snch 
cession  should  be  made,  in  order  to  obtain  a  more 
ample  protection  than  they  have  heretofore  received; 
Now  this  state,  being  ever  deslroua  of  doing  ample  jus- 
tice to  the  pnblic  creditors,  as  well  as  the  establishing 
the  harmony  of  the  United  States,  and  complying  with 
the  reasonable  desires  of  her  citizens.  [Term^ 

of  cession  follow.] 

Georgia  and  the  United  States  enter  into  an 
agreement  concerning  the  western  lands  of  the 
state; 

Articles  ot  agreement  and  cession,  entered  into  on 
the  twenty-fourth  day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  two,  between  the  commissioners  appointed 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  an  act  en- 
titled "An  act  for  an  amicable  settlement  of  limits 
within  the  state  of  Georgia,  and  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishmentof  a  government  in  the  Mississippi  Territory." 
and  of  the  act  supplemenlal  to  the  last- mentioned  act 
on  the  one  part;  and  the  commissioners  appointed  od 
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the  part  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  by  virtue  of  an  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  carry  the  twenty-third  section  of  the 
6rst  article  of  the  constitution  into  effect,"  and  of  the 
act  to  atnend  the  last  menljoned  act,  on  the  other  part. 
Article  1.  The  State  of  Georgia  cedea  to  the  United 
States  all  the  right,  title,  and  claim,  which  the  Stud 
State  has  to  the  jurisdiction  and  soil  of  the  lands  situ- 
ated within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  south 
of  the  State  of  1  d  west  of  a  line  beginning 

on  the  wester     b     k    f  th    Chatahouchee  River,  where 
the  same  cros       th    bo      1    v  Hue  between  the  United 


g  thence  up  the  said  i 

g  th    western  bank  thereof  to 

f         t  above  the  place  where  a 

II  d     Uchee"  (being  the  first 

m         th     western  side,  above  the 
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ssee  River,  dt^ce  crossing  the  said 
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md  along  the  western  bank  thereof, 

e  of  the  State  of  Teunes- 

i?ss  conditions,  and  subject 

.     [Here  follow  five  con- 
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Fifthly — That  the  territory  thus  ceded  shallform  a 
state,  and  be  admitted  as  such  into  the  Union,  as  soon 
as  it  shall  contain  sixty  thousand  free  inhabitants,  or  at 
an  earlier  period  if  Congress  shall  think  it  expedient, 
on  the  same  conditions  and  restrictions,  with  the  same 
privileges,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as  is  provided  in 
the  ordinance  of  Congress  of  the  thirteenth  day  of  July, 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  for  the 
government  of  the  western  territory  of  the  United 
States,  which  ordinance  shall,  in  all  its  parts,  extend  to 
the  territory  contained  in  the  present  act  of  cession, 
that  article  only  excepted  which  forbids  slavery, 
.     —Donaldsen.  pp.  80-81. 

The  more  important  clauses  of  the  Ordinance 
of  1787  for  the  government  uf  the  North-west 
Territory  follow: 
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It  is  hereby  ordained  and  declared,  by  [he  authority  t 

aforesaid,  That  the  following  articles  shall  be  considered  | 

aa  artJulea  of  compact  between  the  original  stales  and 
the  people  and  states  in  the  said  territory,  and  forever  } 

remain  unalterable,  unless  by  common  consent,  to-wit:  | 

Article  1.    No    person,    demeaning    himself    iu    a  j 

peaceable  and  orderly  manner,  shall  ever  be  molested  | 

on  account  of  his  mode  of  worship  or  religious  senti-  \ 

menta,  in  the  said  territory.  ! 

Art.  2.  The  inhabitants  of  the  said  territory  shall 
always  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  and  of  'the  trial  by  jury;  of  a  proportionate 
representation  of  Che  people  in  the  legislature,  and  of 
judicial  proceedings  according  to  the  course  of  the  com-  . 

mon  law.    All  persons  shall  be  bailable,  unless  for  ' 

capital  offenses,  where  the  proof  shallbe  evident,  or  the  i 

presumption  great.    All  fines  shall  be  moderate;  and  no  i 

ci-uel  or  unusual  punishment  shall    be  inflicted.    No  ■ 

man  shall  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  or  property,  but  by 
the  judgment  of  hia  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
should  the  public  exigencies  make  it  necessary,  for  the  , 

common  preservation,  to  talis  any  person's  property, 
or  to  demand  his  particular  services,  full  compensation 
shall  be  made  for  the  same.     And,  in  the  just  preserva-  I 

tion  of  rights  and  property, it  is  understood  and  declared,  ~         f 

that  no  law  ought  ever  to  be  made,  or  have  force  in  the 
said  territory,  that  shall,  in  anj  manner  whatever,  in-  ' 

terfere  with,  oreffect,  private  contracts  or  engagements, 
bona  fide,  and  without  fraud,  previously  formed. 

Art.  8.  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  being 
necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  for- 
ever be  encouraged.  The  utmost  good  faith  shall  al- 
ways be  observed  toward  the  Indians;  their  lands  and 
property  shall  never  be  taken  from  them  without  their 
consent;  and  in  their  property,  rights  and  liberty,  they 
never  shall  be  invaded  or  disturbed,  unless  in  just  am)  i 

lawful  wars  authorized  by  Congress;  but  laws  founded 
in  justice  and  humanity  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be 
made,  for  preventing  wrongs  being  done  to  them,  and  ' 

for  preserving  peace  and  friendship  with  them. 

Art.  i.    The  said  territory,  and  the  States  which  may 
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be  formed  therein,  shall  forever  remain  a,  part  of  this 
confederacy  at  the  United  States  of  America,  subject  tc 
the  Articles  of  Cod  federation,  and  to  such  alterations 
therein  as  shall  be  const! tutionaill;  made;  and  to  all  the 
acts  and  ordinances  of  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled,  conformable  thereto.  The  inbabitants  and 
settlers  iu  the  said  territory  shall  be  stibjact  lo  pay  a 
part  of  the  federal  debis,  contractedor  to  be  contracted, 
and  a  proportional  part  of  the  expenses  of  Government, 
to  be  apportioned  on  tbem  bj  Congress,  according  tc 
the  same  common  rule  and  measure  by  which  appor- 
tionments thereof  shall  be  made  oa  theothar  States;  and 
the  Cases  for  paying  their  proportion,  shall  be  laid  and 
levied  by  the  authority  and  direction  ol  the  legislatures 
of  the  district  or  districts,  or  new  States,  as  in  the  origi- 
nal States,  within  the  time  agreed  upon  by  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled.  The  legislatures  of  those 
districts,  or  new  States,  shall  never  interfere  with  the 
primary  disposal  of  the  soil  by  the  United  Stat«3  in  Con- 
gress assembled. nor  with  any  regulations  Congress  may 
find  necessary,  for  securing  the  title  in  auch  soil,  to  the 
bona-flde  purchasers,  No  tax  shall  be  impored  on  lands 
the  property  of  the  United  States;  and  in  no  case  shall 
non-resident  proprietors  be  taxed  higher  than  residents. 
The  navigable  waters  leading  into  the  Mississippi  and 
St,  Lawrence,  and  the  carrying  places  between  the 
same,  shall  be  common  highways,  and  forever  tree,  as 
well  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  territory,  as  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  those  of  any  other 
States  that  may  be  admitted  into  the  confederacy,  with- 
out any  tax,  impost,  or  duly  therefor. 

Akt,  5,  Tiiere  shall  be  formed  In  the  said  territory, 
not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  five  States:  and  the 
boundaries  of  the  States,  as  soon  as  Virginia  shall  altet 
her  act  of  cession,  and  consent  to  same,  shall  become 
flxed  and  established  as  follows,  to-wit;  the  western 
State  iu  the  said  territory,  shall  be  bounded  by  the 
Mississippi,,  the  Ohio,  and  Wabash  rivers;  a  direct  line 
drawn  from  the  Wabash  and  Post  Vincents,  due  north, 
to  the  territorial  line  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada;  and  by  the  said  territorial  line  to  the  Lake  ol 
the  Woods  and  Mississippi.    The  middle  Statesshall  bt 
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Ijonndcd  by  the  said  direct  line,  the  Wabash,  from  Post 
Vincents  to  the  Ohio,  by  the  Ohio,  by  a  directline  drawu 
due  north  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  to  the 
said  territorial  line,  and  by  the  said  territorial  line. 
The  eastern  StAte  shall  be  bounded  by  the  last-mentioned 
direct  line,  the  Ohio,  Pennsytvania,  and  the  aaid  terri- 
torial line;  Provided,  however,  and  it  is  fnrther  under- 
stood and  declared,  that  the  boundaries  of  these  three 
States,  shall  be  subject  so  far  to  be  altered,  that,  it  Con- 
gress shall  hereafter  find  it  expedient,  they  shall  have 
authority  to  form  one  or  two  States  in  that  part  of  the 
said  territory  which  lies  north  of  an  east  and  west  line 
drawn  thi'ough  the  soatherly  bend  or  estreme  of  Lake 
Michigan,  And  whenever  any  of  the  said  States  shall 
have  sixty  thousand  free  inhabitants  therein,  such  State 
shall  be  admitted,  by  its  delegates,  into  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
States,  in  all  respect  whatever;  and  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  form  a  permanent  constitution  and  State  govern- 
ment: Provided,  the  constitution  and  government,  so 
to  be  formed,  shall  be  republican,  and  in  conformity 
to  the  principles  contained  in  these  articles;  and  so  far 
as  it  can  be  consistent  with  the  general  interest  of  the 
confederacy,  such  admission  shall  be  allowed  at  an 
earlier  period,  and  when  there  may  be  a  less  number  of 
free  inhabitants  in  the  State  than  sixty  thousand. 

Art.  6,  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involun- 
tary servitude  in  the  said  territory,  otherwise  than  in 
the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have 
been  duly  convicted:  Provided,  always.  That  any  per- 
son escaping  into  the  same,  from  whom  labor  or  ser- 
vice is  lawfully  clamed  in  anyone  of  the  original  States, 
such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed,  and  conveyed 
to  the  person  claiming  bis  or  her  labor  or  service  as 
»f(iresaid. — Donaldson,  pp.  155S6. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  territorialclaimdid  Virginiamake?  3.  Find 
out  in  your  history  what  territory  would  be  included? 
B.  Where  do  ^ou  Hnd  the  first  suggestion  of  dividing 
western  territory  and  admitting  the  parts  into  the 
Union?  i.  WhatStatefirstobjected  to  Virginia'sclaim? 
5.  What  was  meant  by  "back  lands?"  6.  Why  did  Mary- 
land object  to  Virginia's  claim?    7.  How  did  Maryland 
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propose  to  diapose  of  these  western  latids?  8.  Was  the 
majority  of  Congress  at  first  with  Virginia  or  Mary- 
land? 9.  Can  you  find  out  why  the  first  propositions  to 
let  Congress  control  these  western  lands  were  de- 
feated? 10.  What  important  differences  in  the  then  de- 
feated resolutions?  11,  Why  did  Delaware  take  the 
same  general  ground  as  Maryland?  IS.  Outline  the 
arguments  of  Mainland,  1770?  13.  What  threat  did 
Maryland  make  to  force  Virginia  and  other  large  States 
to  action?  14.  Why  did  Virginia's  opening  ner  land 
ofBce  create  such  an  excitement?  15.  How  did  Virginia 
answer  Maryland  and  Congress?  16.  Which  had  the 
belter  of  the  argument?  17.  What  did  Vii^inia  offer 
to  do?    18.  Was  it  enough? 

1.  Make  a  tahle  to  show  the  date  of  cession  by  each 
State  of  its  claim  to  western  lands.  2.  What  reason 
did  they  give  for  making  their  cessions?  8.  What  im- 
portant effects  on  tiie  United  States  grew  out  of  these 
cessions?  4.  Bring  together  all  the  reasons  you  can 
find  tor  making  the  cessions.  5.  Was  there  anv  differ- 
ence of  opinion  in  I'egard  to  the  use  that  should  be  made 
of  these  ceded  lands?  6.  What  territory  was  first 
ceded?  7.  Find  on t  from  yonr  histories  whether  the 
claims  of  the  various  States  overlapped.  8.  If  yon  find 
they  did,  do  you  see  any  important  result  growing  from 
the  cession?  S.  What  changes  did  Virginia  make  in 
the  terms  of  hor  cession?  10.  What  was  the  last  terri- 
tory acquired  from  any  State?  11.  How  did  itdifferin 
method  from  the  other  acquisitions? 

1.  Does  this  history  throw  any  light  on  the  Philippine 
situation?  2.  Forwnat  uaewaa  the  territorv  to  be  out! 
3.    What  rights  w 

find  any  suj "- 

territory? 

1.  What  important  principles  are  found  in  the  law 
governing  this  territory,  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787?  2. 
Can  VDUfind  any  clause  in  the  constitution  of  Nebraska 
whicn  you  can  trace  to  this  ordinance?  3.  How  many 
stfltea  were  to  be  found?  (a)  at  first,  (bl  later?  4.  Trace 
on  a  map  the  boundaries  of  the  states  as  they  were  to 
be  by  this  ordinance.  B.  How  do  they  vary  as  thev 
now  are?  6.  What  changp  from  Art.  6  do  yon  find 
the  Georgia  cessinn?  7.  What  does  the  change  mea 
B.  Write  a  history  of  the  Territory  ot  the  United  States 
from  1776  to  1803. 
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tied  1819.  SonthweBCem  boiuidBi7  In  doabt, 
settled  laiB.  Northern  boundary  nnoertain, 
Bcttled  1818.  Did  not  Inclode  the  Oregon  conn- 
try.  Total  cost,  ^,287,621.96.  pTOTlBlon  Cor 
lis  utmisalon  as  states  Into  tbe  Union. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
ACQUISITION  OF  LOUISIANA 

WE  traced,  in  oar   JaBt   stndj,  the  begin- 
ningB    of   the   public    domain    of   the 

United  States.  We  noticed  tlist  tha 
various  Btatea  which  had  claima  to  the  WeBt- 
ern  or  unocenpied  lands,  one  after  another, 
ceded  their  claims  until^finally  a  territorial  do- 
main was  formed  whose  area  exceeded  400,000 
square  miles  ready  to  be  formed  into  new  States 
as  the  people  moved  to  the  west.  In  this  num- 
ber we  turn  to  expansion  proper,  and  find  that 
in  the  Louisiana  purchase  the  area  of  the  Union 
was  more  than  doubled.  The  importance  of 
this  acquisition  from  every  point  of  view  can 
scarcely  be  exaggerated.  The  industrial  posai- 
bilities  were  extended  to  a  degree  that  we  can 
scarcely  yet  realize;  the  area  over  which  free- 
dom and  democracy  might  expand  was  in- 
creased a  hundred  fold;  the  probabilities  that 
the  United  States  would  develop  into  a  peace- 
loving  nation,  standing  for  industrialism  rather 
than  militarism  was  greatly  increased,  the  idea 
that  the  United  States  was  to  be  the  home  for 
the^  oppressed  of  all  nations  was  greatly 
strengthened,  if  not  created  by  this  purchase. 
New  problems  were  also  started,  and  many  old 
ones  made  more  important.  Slavery  became 
a  more  complex  question,  in  part  at  least,  be- 
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cause  of  this  acquieitiOD.  Again  it  gave  to  the 
Union  aucb  a  vast  territory  that  it  opened  up 
the  Pacific  to  its  view  and  made  it  possible  for 
the  Nation  to  become  the  great  world  power, 
both  in  infiuenco  and  in  strength  that  it  is  to- 
day. And  lastly  we  may  say  tbat  the  present 
problems,  those  confronting  tiio  American  peo- 
ple at  the  close  of  the  century,  may  be  traced 
in  their  beginnings  to  the  study  now  before  us. 
The  matter  is  so  very  volunTmouB  that  only 
a  fraction  of  it  has  been  incorporated  into  this 
study. 

1.  Extract  from  the  treaty  of  cession: 
The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  &nd 
the  First  Consul  of  the  French  Etepnblic,  in  the  name  of 
the  French  people,  desiring  to  remove  all  source  of  mis- 
Dnderstandibg  .  .,  .  relative totherightsclaimed  by 
the  United  States,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  concluded  at 
Madrid,  the  2Ttli  of  Octoher,  1TQ5,  between  his  Catholic 
majesty  and  the  said  United  States,  and  willing  to 
atrengtiien  the  union  ami  friendship  which  at  the  time 
of  the  s£dd  canventien  was  happily  re-established  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  have  respectively  named  their 
Pienipotentiariea,  ,  ,  .  who,  after  having  respect- 
ively exchanged  their  full  powers,  have  agreed  to  the 
following  articles;^ 

ARTICLE  I. 

Whereas  by  the  article  the  third  of  the  treaty  con- 
cluded at  St.  Idelfonso,  the  9th  Venddraiaire,  an  9  (1st. 
October,  1800)  between  the  First  Cousiii  ot  the  French 
BepubSic  and  His  Catholic  Majesty,  it  was  agreed  as  fol- 
lows; "His  Catholic  Majesty  promises  and  engages  on 
his  part,  to  cede  to  the  French  Republic  .  .  .  the 
colony  or  province  of  Louisiana,  with  the  same  extent 
that  it  now  has  in  the  hands  ot  Spain,  and  that  it  had 
when  France  possessed  it,  and  such  as  it  should  be  after 
the  treaties  subsequently  entered  into  between  Spain 
and  oQiBT  States."    And  whereas,  in  pursuiuice  of  ths 
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treaty  and  particularly  of  the  third  article,  the  French 
B«publio  haa  an  incontestible  title  to  the  domain  and  to 
the posaesaion  of  thesaid  territory;  The  First  Consul  of 
the  French  Repuhljc  desiring  to  give  to  the  United  States, 
a  strong  proof  ot  his  friendship,  dolJi  hereby  cede  to  tJie 
United  States,  in  the  name  of  the  French  Republic,  for- 
ever and  in  full  sovereignty,  the  said  territory,  with  all 
its  rights  and  appurtenanees,  as  fully  and  in  the  same 
manner  aa  they  Iiave  been  acquired  by  the  French  He- 
public,  in  virtue  of  the  above-mentioned  treaty,  con- 
cluded with  his  Catliolic  Majesty. 

AETICLB   III. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be  incor- 
porated in  the  Union  of  the  United  States,  and  admitted 
as  soon  as  possible,  accordiug  to  the  principles  of  the 
Federal  Constitntion.  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights, 
advantages,  and  immunities  of  oitiBens  of  the  United 
States;  and  in  the  meantime  they  shall  be  maJntained 
and  protected  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty, 
property,  and  the  religion  which  they  profess.    •    »    » 

Dune  at  Paris  the  tenth  day  of  FlorSal,  in  the  eleventh 
year  uf  the  French  Republic,  and  the  30th  of  April,  1808. 

ROBT.  R.  LlTINGSTON  (L.  8.) 
JaS.  MONBOS  (l^S.) 

E,  Babbe  Marbois     (l.  s.) 
ated  in  MacDonald,  Select  Documenfs  Illustrative 
of  American  History,  pp.  161-165. 

James  Madison,  Secretary  of  State  to  Mr. 
Pinekney,  the  American  Minister  at  Madrid, 
June  9,  1801:— 

.  .  .  On  different  occasions,  aince  the  commence- 
ment ot  the  French  Revolution,  opinions  and  reports  have 
prevailed,  that  some  part  of  the  Spanish  possessions,  in- 
cluding New  Orleans  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
had  been  or  was  to  be 'transferred  to  France.  Of  late, 
information  tias  been  received  through  several  channels, 
making  it  probable  that  some  arrangement  for  that 
purpose  has  been  coDcert«d.  Nelthei'  the  extent  of  the 
cession,  however,  nor  the  coiisidei-ation  on  which  it  ia 
made,  Is  yet  reduced  to  certainty  and  precision.  The 
whole  subject  will  deserve  and  engage  your  early  and 
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ligUtuit  Inquiriea,  and  may  require  a  very  delicate  and 
circumspect  management. — Qagarre,  History  of  Louis- 
iana, p.  450. 

Feeling  o£  the  Western  people  in  regard  to 
the  MisBissippi  river: 

.  .  .  "TheMiasissippi,"  said  the  Western  people, 
"is  ours  by  the  law  of  nature;  it  belongs  to  us  by  our 
nnmbeis,  and  by  the  labor  which  we  have  bestowed 
upon  those  spots  which,  before  our  arrival,  were  desert 
and  barren.  Our  innumerable  rivers  swell  it,  and  flow 
with  it  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Its  month  is  tie  only 
isBoe  which  nature  has  given  to  our  waters,  and  we  wish 
lo  ose  it  for  our  vessels.  No  power  in  the  world  shall 
deprive  us  of  this  right.  We  do  not  prevent  the  Span- 
iards and  the  French  from  ascending  the  river  to  our 
towns  and  villages.  We  wish  in  turn  to  descend  it  with- 
out any  intermption  to  its  moutli,  to  ascend  it  again, 
and  exercise  onr  privileges  of  trading  on  it  and  navi- 
gating it  at  our  pleasure.  If  our  most  entire  liberty  in 
thiB  matter  is  disputed,  nothing  shall  prevent  our  taking 
possession  of  the  capital,  and,  when  we  are  once  mast- 
era  of  it,  we  shall  know  how  to  maintain  ouraelvea 
there.  If  Congress  refuses  us  eflectual  protection,  if  it 
forsakes  us,  we  will  adopt  the  measures  which  our  safety 
requires,  even  if  they  endanger  the  peace  of  the  Union 
and  our  connection  witli  the  other  States.  No  protec- 
tion, no  allegiance. — Qagarre,  p.  457, 

From  Mr.  Madison  to  Mr.  Livingaton,  May, 
1809: 

The  cession  ol  Louisiana  to  France  becomes  daily 
more  and  more  a  Bonrce  of  painful  apprehension.   .   .  , 

.  .  .  A  mere  neighborhood  could  notbe  friendly  to 
the  harmony  which  both  countries  have  so  much  an  in- 
terest in  ci'erishing;  but  if  a  possession  o/  tfie  moutk  of 
the  Mississippi  is  to  be  added  to  the  other  causes  of  dis- 
cord, the  worst  events  are  to  be  apprehended.  You  will 
consequently  spare  no  efforts,  that  will  consist  with 
prudence  and  dignity,  to  lead  Ilie  councils  of  France  to 
proper  views  of  this  subject,  and  to  an  abandonment  of 
her  present  purpose.  You  will  also  pursue,  by  prudent 
means,  the  inquiry  into  the  extent  of  the  cession — par 
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ticularly  wbetlier  it  iactudes  the  Florida.s  a,9  well  as  New 
Orleans — and  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  price  at  which 
these,  it  included  in  the  cession,  would  be  yielded  to  the 
United  States.  I  cannot,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
be  more  particular  on  this  head  than  to  observe  that,  in 
evpry  view,  it  would  he  a  most  precious  acqusition,  and 
that,  as  far  as  the  terms  could  be  satisfied  bj  charging 
on  the  acqulsiHon  itsell  the  restituliona  and  other  debts 
to  American  citizens,  great  hberalit?  would  doubtless  be 
indulged  by  this  government.— Gojarre,  pp.  4B2~63. 

Mr.  Livinfcston  to   Mr,  MadieoD,   Ang,  10, 
1802: 

.  .  ,  I  have  had  several  conferences  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Louisiana,  but  can  get  nothing  more  from  them 
tlian  I  have  already  communicated.  I  have  thought  it 
best,  by  conversation  and  by  writing,  to  pave  the  way, 
prior  to  ray  application,  till  I  know  better  to  what  ob- 
ject to  point.  For  this  purpose,  I  have  written  the  en- 
closed essay,  which  I  have  translated,  and  of  which  I 
iiave  struck  olT  twenty  copies;  I  have  placed  some  of 
them  in  such  hands  as  I  think  will  best  serve  oor  pur- 
poses. Talleyrand  has  proraised  me  to  give  it  an  atten- 
tive perusal;  after  which,  when  I  find  how  it  works,  1 
will  come  forward  with  some  proposition.  I  am  very 
much  at  a  loss,  however,  as  to  what  terras  you  would 
consider  it  allowable  to  ofTer,  it  they  can  be  brought  to  a 
sale  of  the  Floridas,  either  with  or  without  New  Orleans: 
which  last  place  will  be  of  little  consequence,  if  we  pos- 
sess the  Floridas,  because  a  much  better  passage  may  bft-  \ 
formed  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  I  may,  perhaps, 
carry  ray  estiraat£  of  them  too  high:  hut,  when  I  con- 
sider, first,  the  expense  it  will  save  to  us  in  guards  and 
garrisons,  the  risk  of  war,  the  value  of  duties,  and  nest 
what  raay  be  raised  by  sale  of  lands,  I  should  think 
them  a  cheap  purchase. — Ga^arre,  pp.  iSl-G-i. 

Mr.  Livingston  to  Prosident  Jetfeison,  Oct. 


He  asked  me  whether  wo  should  prefer  the  Florido^.J 
to  Ixiuisiana?  I  told  him  that  there  was  no  comparisoaif 
in  their  value,  but  that  we  had  no  wish  to  extend  <yax\ 
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boundary  acrMs  the  Mississippi,  or  give  color  to'  the 
doubts  tliat  had  been  entertaiaed  of  the  moderation  of  ' 
our  views;  that  all  we  sought  was  security,  aud  not  ac- 
cessions of  territory.  He  replied,  that  lie  believed  any 
new  cession  on  the  part  o(  Spain  would  bo  extremely 
difScult;  that  Spain  had  parted  with  Trinidad  and 
Louisiana  with  great  reluctance, —Z  bid,  p.  470. 

Mr.  Madison  writes  to  the  AmericaD  Minis- 
ter at  Madrid  concerning  the  denial,  by 
Morales,  of  a  place  of  deposit,  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  in  part, 
as  follows: 

.  .  .  "but,"  said  Mr.  Madison,  "from  whatever 
source  the  measure  may  have  proceeded,  the  President 
expeuts  that  the  Spanish  governajent  will  neither  lose  a 
moment  in  countermanding  it.  nor  hesitate  to  repair 
every  damage  which  may  result  from  it.  Yon  are 
aware  of  the  sensibility  of  our  Western  citizens  to  such 
an  occurrence.  This  sensibility  is  jnstilied  by  the  inter- 
est they  have  at  stake.  The  MiisiaHppi  to  them  it  ev- 
erything. It  is  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  the  Poto- 
mac, and  all  the  navigable  rivers  of  the  Atlantic 
states,  formed  into  oue  Ktream.  The  produce  exported 
tlu-ough  that  channel,  la^t  year,  amounted  to  eight  mill- 
ion six  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  six  hundred 
aud  seventy-two  dollars  from  the  districts  of  Kentucky 
and  Mississippi  only,  and  will  probably  be  fifty  per 
cent,  more  this  year,  from  the  whole  Western  country. 
— Qayarre,  p.  473. 

President  Jefferson  in  his  message  to  Con- 
grese,  Dec.  15,  1802,  speaks  as  follows; — 

.  .  .  The  cession  of  the  Spanish  province  of  Lou- 
isiana to  France,  which  took  place  in  the  course  of  the 
late  war,  will,  i(  carried  into  effect,  make  a  change  in 
the  aspect  of  our  foreign  relations,  which  will  doubtless 
have  just  weight  in  any  deliberations  of  the  I^egislature 
connected  with  the  subject.  .  ,  .  —Richardson, 
Messages  and  Documents  of  the  Presidents.  Vol.  I,  p. 

Madison  to  Pinckney,  at  Madrid,  Jan,  10, 
1803. 
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.  .  .  There  is,  in  fact,  but  one  sentiment  thrrragh- 
out  the  Union  with  reapect  to  the  duty  oE  maintaining 
our  rights  of  navigation  and  boundary.  The  only  ex- 
isting difference  relates  to  the  degree  of  patience  to  be 
exercised  during  tie  appeal  to  friendly  modes  of  re- 
dress. In  Uus  state  of  things  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
the  Spanish  government  will  accelerate,  by  every  pos- 
sible means,  its  intervention  for  that  purpose;  and  the 
President  charges  you  to  ui^e  the  necessity  of  bo  doing 
with  as  nmeh  amicable  decision  as  you  can  employ.— 
Gayarre,  p.  495. 

Livingston  writes  to  Napoieon  urging  reasons 
for  France  to  part  with  at  least  a  portion  of 
Louisiana,  Feb.  27,  1803: 

.  .  .  "That  France,"  said  he,  "will  never  derive 
any  advantage  from  the  colonization  of  New  Orleans 
and  the  Floridas,  is  fairly  to  ho  presumed,  from  their 
having  been  possessed  tor  more  than  a  century  past,  by 
three  different  nations.  While  the  other  colonies  of 
these  nations  were  increasing  rapidly,  these  have  al- 
ways remained  weak  and  langnid,  and  an  expensive 
burden  to  the  posaesaors.  Even  at  this  moment,  with 
all  the  advantages  New  Orleans  has  derived  from  for- 
eign capital,  and  an  accession  of  inhabitants  from  the 
United  States,  which  has  brought  its  free  population  to 
about  seven  thousand  souls,  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants 
east  of  Che  Mississippi  does  not  more  than  double  that 
number;  and  those,  too,  are  for  the  most  part  poor  and 
miserable;  and  there  are  physical  reasons  that  must 
forever  render  them  inadequate  to  their  own  support, 
in  tlie  hands  of  any  European  nation.  These  provinces 
are,  however,  important  to  the  UnlC«d  States  because 
they  contain  the  mouths  of  some  of  tJieir  rivers,  which 
must  make  them  the  source  of  continual  disputes.  The 
interest  that  the  United  States  attach.  Citizen  First 
Consul,  to  your  friendship,  and  the  alliance  of  Prance, 
is  the  principal  cause  of  their  anxiety  to  procure  your 
consenttotlieiracoeasioaof  thatoountry,  and  to  thesao-  ^^^^B 
L  riflces  that  they  are  willing  to  make  to  attain  it.    They    ^^^^^ 

I  consider  it  as  the  only  possible  ground  oF  collision  bo-     ^^^^^^ 

H  tween  nations  whom  so  many  other  interests  unite.    I  '^^^^H 
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caiiDot,Chen,CiCiKoaFirst,Coi>siil,  but  expi'ess my  doubt  oF 
any  advantage  to  be  derived  to  France  from  the  i'i;tjiiQ- 
ing  of  that  country  in  ita  whole  extent;  and  I  thiuk  I 
could  show  that  her  true  interest  would  lead  her  to  make 
such  cessions  out  of  them  to  the  United  States  as  would 
at  once  afford  supplies  to  her  islands,  without  draining 
tlie  money  of  France,  and  rivet  the  friendship  of  the 
United  States,  by  removing  all  ground  of  jealousy  rela- 
tive to  a  country  of  little  value  in  itself,  and  which  will 
be  perpetually  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  her  natural 
enemy,  as  well  from  Canada  as  by  sea.  .  .  ,  — Cited 
in  Gayarre,  pp.  436-91. 

Instructions  to  Livingston  and  Monroe, 
^  March  2,  1803: 

,  ,  .  "The  object  In  view,"  said  he,  "is  to  pi'ocure, 
by  just  and  satisfactory  arrangements,  a  cession  to  the 
United  Stales  of  New  Orleans  and  of  West  and  East 
Florida,  or  as  much  thereof  as  the  actual  proprietor  cau 
be  prevailed  on  to  part  with.  — Qayarre,  p. 

497-98. 

Livingston  again  writes  to  Napoleon,  March 
16,  1803: 

.  .  .  Sir,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that,  were  a  fleet  to 
shut  up  the  mouths  of  the  Chesapeake,  Dclawai'e,  and 
Hudson,  it  would  create  less  sensation  in  the  United 
States  than  the  denial  of  the  right  of  depot  at  New  Or- 
leans has  done,  etc.  I  can  never  bring  myself  to  believe, 
that  the  First  Consul  will,  by  deferring  /or  a  moment, 
the  recognition  of  a  right  that  admits  of  no  discussion, 
break  all  those  ties  which  bind  the  United  States  to 
France,  obliterate  the  sense  of  past  obligations,  change 
every  political  relation  that  has  been,  and  still  is,  the 
earnest  wish  of  the  United  States  to  preserve,  and  force 
them  to  connect  their  interests  with  those  of  a  rival 
power;  and  this,  too,  For  an  object  of  no  real  moment 
in  itself,  '_  Louisiana  is,  and  ever  must  be,  from  physical 
causes,  a  miserable  country  in  the  hands  of  an  European 
power. — Qayarre,  p,  506. 

Livingston  writes  to  Madison,  April  11, 1803, 
concerning  the  rosulte  of  bis  letters  to  Napoleon : 
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"These  reasons,  with  tte  possibility  of  war,  liava  had, 
I  tmst,  tte  desired  effect.  M.  Talleyrand  asked  me  this 
day,  when  pressing  the  subject,  whether  we  wished  to 
have  the  whole  of  Louisiana.  I  told  him,  no,  that  our 
wishes  extended  only  to  New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas; 
that  the  policy  of  France  should  dictate  (as  I  had  shown 
in  an  official  note)  to  give  us  the  country  above  the 
river  Arkansas,  in  order  to  place  a  barrier  between 
them  and  Canada.  He  said  that,  it  they  gave  Now  Or- 
leans, the  rest  would  be  of  little  value;  and  that  he  would 
wish  to  know  "what  we  would  give  for  the  whole."  I 
t«ld  him  it  was  a  subject  I  had  not  thought  of,  but  that 
I  supposed  we  should  not  object  to  twenty  millions,  pro- 
vided our  citinens  were  paid.    .    .    .  —Oayarre,  p.  502. 

Napoleon  discusses  with  two  of  his  connser 
lors  the  whole  subject  of  the  disposal  of  Louis- 
iana:— 

.  .  .  1  know  the  full  value  of  Louisiana,  and  I 
have  been  desirous  of  repairing  the  fault  of  the  French 
negotiator  who  abandoned  it  in  ITG3.  A  few  lines  of  a 
treaty  have  restored  it  to  rao,  and  I  have  scarcely  re- 
covered it,  when  I  must  expect  to  lose  it.  But  if  it  es- 
capes from  me,  it  shall  one  day  cost  dearer  to  those  who 
oblige  me  to  strip  myself  of  it,  than  to  those  to  whom  I 
wish  to  deliver  it.  The  English  have  successively  taken 
from  France;  Canada,  Cape  Bnilon,  ^Newfoundland, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  the  richest  portion  of  Asia.  They  are 
engaged  in  axciting  troubles  in  St.  Domingo.  They 
shall  not  have  the  Mississippi  which  they  covet.  Louisi- 
ana is  nothing  in  comparison  with  their  conquests  in  alt 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  yet  the  jealousy' they  feel  at  the 
restoration  of  this  colony  ta  the  sovereignty  of  France, 
acquaints  me  witli  their  wish  to  take  possession  of  it, 
and  It  is  thus  they  will  begin  the  war.  Tlioy  have 
twenty  ships  of  war  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  they  sul 
over  those  seas  as  sovereigns,  whilst  our  affairs  at  St. 
Domingo  have  been  growing  worse  every  day,  since  the 
death  of  l^Milerc^  The  conquest  of  Louisiana  would  bo 
easy,  if  they  only  took  tlic  trouble  In  make  a  descent 
there.  I  have  not  a  moment  to  lose  in  putting  it^nu  of 
their  reach-    I  know  not  whether  they  are  not  already.  . 
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there.  It  is  their  Qsual  course,  and  if  1  hod  been  in 
their  plftce,  I  would  not  hare  waited.  I  wiali,  if  there 
is  stjll  time,  to  take  away  from  them  auy  idea  that  they 
may  have  of  eyer  possessing  that  colony.  I  think  of 
ceding  it  to  the  United  States.  I  can  scarcely  say  that 
I  cede  it  to  them,  for  it  is  not  yet  in  our  possession.  If. 
hon'ever,  I  leave  the  least  time  to  our  enemies,  I  shall 
transmit  ouly  ai.  empty  title  to  those  republicans  whose 
friendship  I  seek.  They  only  ask  of  me  one  town  in 
Louisiana;  hnt  I  already  consider  the  colony  as  lost, 
and  it  appears  to  me.  chat  in  the  hands  of  this  growing 
power,  it  will  be  more  useful  to  the  policy  and  even  Co 
the  commerce  of  France,  than  if  I  should  attempt  to 
keep  it — Oayam.  p.  512-13. 

One  of  these  coaneellora,  Barb^-Marbois  re- 
Bponded  to  Napoleon  as  followa: 

■'Wc  should  not  hesitate"  saiii  the  last  Minister 
(Barb6  Marliois)  "to  make  a  aacrifice  of  that  which  is 
about  slipping  away  from  us.  War  with  England  is  in- 
evitable.   .    .    . 

.  .  .  Louisiana  is  open  to  the  English  from  Che 
north  by  the  great  lakes,  and  if,  to  the  south,  they  show 
themselves  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  New  Orleans 
will  instantly  fall  into  their  hands.  Of  what  conse- 
quence is  it  to  the  inhabitants  whom  they  are  subject  to, 
if  their  country  is  not  to  cease  to  be  a  colony?  This 
conquest  would  be  still  easier  to  the  Americans;  they 
can  reach  the  Mississippi  by  several  navigable  rivers, 
and  to  be  master  of  the  country  it  will  be  suflluient  for 
them  to  enter  it.  The  population  and  resources  of  these 
two  neighbors  every  day  increase,  and  the  other  has 
maritime  means  sufficient  to  take  possession  of  every- 
thing that  can  advance  her  commerce.  .  .  ■  — Qay- 
arre,  pp.  513.  514, 

Deer^s  takes  the  opposite  view: — 

The  other  Minister  (Docr^s)  was  of  a  totally  opposite 
opinion:  "We  are  still  at  peace  with  England,"  said 
he,  "the  colony  has  just  been  ceded  to  ua,  it  depends  on 
tlie  First  Consul  to  preserve  it.  It  would  not  be  wise 
in  him  to  abandon,  for  fear  of  a  doubtful  danger,  the 
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most  important  establishment  tha,t  we  caa  form  ont  of 
France  and  despoil  ourselves  of  it  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  poaaibility  of  a  war:  it  would  be  as  well,  i(  not 
better,  that  it  should  be  taken  from  us  by  force  of  arms. 

There  can  be  no  marine  without  colonies;  no  colonies 
without  a  powerful  marine.  The  political  system  of 
Europe  is  on!y  preserved  by  a  skilfully  combined  resist- 
ance of  many  against  one.  This  is  as  necessary  with 
respect  to  the  sea  as  to  the  land,  if  it  is  not  intended  to 
submit  fo  the  tyranny  of  a  universal  sovereignty  over 
commerce  and  the  loss  of  the  immense  advantages  of  a 
free  navigation.  To  this  you  will  not  submit:  you  will 
not  acknowledge  by  your  resignation  that  England  is 
the  sovereign  mistress  of  the  seas,  that  she  is  there  in- 
vulnerable, and  tbat  no  one  can  possess  colonies  except 
at  her  good  pleasure.  It  does  not  become  you  to  fear 
the  Kings  of  England.     .     .     . 

.  .  .  Louisiana  can  indemnify  us  for  all  our  losses. 
There  does  not  exist  on  the  globe  a  single  port,  a  single 
city  susceptible  of  becoming  as  important  as  New  Or- 
leans, and  the  neighborhood  of  the  American  States  al- 
ready malces  it  one  of  the  most  commercial  in  the  world. 
The  MisBlsaippi  does  not  reach  there  till  it  has  received 
twenty  other  rivers,  most  of  which  surpass  in  size  the 
finest  rirera  of  Europe.     .     .    . 

Finally,  France  after  her  long  troubles,  re(|uires  such 
a  colony  for  her  internal  pacification;  it  will  be  for  our 
country  what,  a  century  ago,  were  for  England  the  set- 
tlements which  the  emigrants  from  the  three  kingdoms 
have  raised  to  so  high  a  degree  of  prosperity:  it  will  be 
the  asylum  of  our  I'eligious  and  political  disaenters;  it 
will  cureapartof  the  maladies  which  the  revolution  has 
caused,  and  be  tiie  supreme  conciliator  of  all  the  parties 
into  which  we  are  divided.  Yon  will  there  find  the 
remedies  for  which  you  search  with  so  much  solicitude. 
—Oayarre.  pp.  518,519.  520-31. 

Napoleon  ends  the  discuasion  with  this  ont- 
break: 

Irresolution  and  deliberation  are  no  longer  in  season. 
e  Louisiana.     It  is  not  only  New  Orleans  that 
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I  will  cede,  it  is  the  whole  colony  without  any  reserva- 
tion. I  know  the  price  of  what  I  shall  abandon,  and  liavfi 
siilBciently  proved  the  importance  that  I  attach  to  this 
prpviDco,  since  my  first  diplomatic  act  with  Spain  had 
for  its  object  its  recovery.  I  renounce  it  with  the  great- 
est regret.  To  attempt  obstinately  to  retain  it.  would 
be  folly.  I  direct  yon  to  negotiate  this  affair  with  the 
envoys  of  the  United  States.  Do  not  even  await  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Monroe;  have  an  interview  this  very  day 
with  Mr.  Livingston.  But  I  require  a  great  deal  of 
money  for  this  war,  and  I  would  not  like  to  coi^Tience 
it  with  new  contributions,  ...  I  will  be  motlerale, 
in  consideration  of  the  necessity  in  which  I  am,  of 
making  a  sale.  But  keep  this  tn  yourself.  I  want  fifty 
millions,  and  tor  less  than  that  sum  I  will  not  treat;  I 
would  rather  make  a  desperate  attempt  to  keep  these 
fine  countries.  To-morrow,  you  shall  have  full  power. 
—Oiled  in  Qayarre.  pp.  511-22.  Extracts  are  from 
Barbi'MarboW  •'History  of  Louisiana." 

After  signing  the  treaty  Mr.  Livingston,  ex- 
pressing the  satisfaction  which  they  felt,  said: 
We  have  lived  long,  hut  this  is  tlie  noblest  work  ot 
our  whole  lives.  The  treaty  which  we  have  just  signed 
has  not  been  obtained  by  art  nor  dictated  by  force; 
equally  advantageous  to  the  two  contracting  parties,  it 
will  change  vast  solitudes  into  flourishing  districts. 
From  this  day  the  United  States  take  their  place  among 
the  powers  of  the  first  rank;  the  English  lose  all  ex- 
clusive influence  in  the  affairs  of  America. — Qayarre, 
p.  525. 

Livingston  writes  to  M&dison  in  regard  to 
the  extent  of  country  secured  in  the  Loaisiana 
pnreliaae  in  part  as  follows: 

I  called  this  morning  upon  M.  Marboia  for  a  further 
explanation  on  this  subject,  and  to  remind  him  ot  his 
having  told  me  that  Mobile  made  a  part  of  the  cession. 
He  toldme  that  hehadnopreclseideaon  the  subject,  but 
that  he  knew  it  to  be  an  historical  fact,  and  on  that  only 
he  had  formed  his  opinion.  I  asked  him  what  orders 
had  been  given  to  the  prefect  who  was  to  take  posses- 


s'oD,  or  what  ordera  had  been  glvea  by  Spain.,  as  to  the 
Iraundary,  in  ceding  it?  He  assured  me  that  he  did  not 
know;  but  that  he  won l(t  make  the  inquiry  and  let  me 
tnow.  At  four  o'clocii  I  call.ed  for  Mr,  Monroe  to  take 
him  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  affairs  (Talleyrand);  but 
he  was  prevented  from  accompanying  me.  I  asked  the 
minister  (Talleyrand)  what  were  the  oast  hounds  o(  the 
territory  ceded  to  us?  He  said  ho  did  nol^  know;  we 
mURt  take  it  as  they  had  received  it.  I  asked  him  how 
Spain  meant  to  give  them  possession?  He  said,  accord 
ing  to  the  words  of  the  treaty.  But  what  did  you  mean 
to  take?  I  do  not  know.  Then  you  mean  that  we  shall 
construe  it  in  our  own  way?  I  can  give  you  no  direc- 
tion; you  hare  made  a  noble  bargain  for  yonraelvos, 
and  r  suppose  you  will  make  the  m.ost  of  it.  Qayarre, 
pp.  530-31. 

Jefferson  writes  to  Monroe,  concerning  the 
gpucial  tnissiou  to  France,  Jan.  13,  1803,  in 
these  words: 

Dear  Sir;— 1  dropped  jou  a.  lino  on  the  10th  informing 
you  of  a  nomination  I  bad  made  of  you  to  the  Senate, 
and  yesterday  I  enclosed  you  their  Approbation,  not 
then  haying  time  to  write.  The  agitation  of  the  pubHc 
mind  on  occasion  of  the  late  suspenaion  of  onr  right  of 
deposit  at  N.  Orleans  is  extreme.  In  t^e  western  oonn- 
try  it  is  natural  and  grounded  on  honest  motiTes.  In 
the  seaports  it  proceeds  From  a  desire  for  war  which  in- 
creases tlie  mercantile  lottery;  in  the  federalists  gener- 
ally, and  especially  those  of  Congress,  the  object  is  to 
force  us  into  war  if  possible,  in  order  ta  derange  our 
Qnances,  or  if  this  cannot  bo  done,  to  attach  the  wcsUirn 
country  to  them,  as  their  best  friends,  and^thua  get 
again  into  power.  Remonstrances,  memorials,  etc.,  are 
now  eirculating  through  the  whole  of  the  western 
try  and  signing  by  the  body  of  the  jieople.  Tlie  meas- 
ures we  have  been  pursuing  being  invisible,  do  not 
satisfy  their  minds.  Something  sensible,  therefore,  wsq 
become  necessary;  and  indeed  as  our  object  of  purchas- 
ing N.  Orleans  and  the  Floridas  is  a  measu 
assume  so  many  shapes,  that  no  instrbctions  could  be 
squared  to  fit  them,  it  was  essential  then  to  send  a  min- 
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later  extraordinary  to  be  jniuod  with  the  ordinary  one, 
with  diseretJonary  powers,  first,  however,  well  im- 
pressed with  all  our  riewa  and  therefore  qualified  to 
meet  and  modify  to  these  every  form  ot  propoaitioa 
which  coald  como  from  the  other  party.     ,     .    . 

.  .  .  All  eyes,  all  hopes,  are  now  fixed  on  you;  and 
were  you  to  decline,  tie  chagrin  would  be  uniTersal, 
and  would  shake  under  your  feet  the  high  ground  on 
which  you  stand  with  the  publio.  Indeed,  I  know 
nothing  which  would  produce  such  a  shock,  for  on  the 
event  of  this  missiOD  depends  the  future  destinies  of  this 
republic.  If  we  cannot  by  a  purchase  of  this  country 
insure  to  ourselves  a  course  of  perpetual  pea«e  and 
friendship  with  all  uatious,  then  as  war  cannot  be  dis- 
tant, it  behooves  us  immediately  to  be  preparing  for 
that  course,  without,  however,  hastening  it,  and  it  may 
bo  necessary  (on  your  failure  on  the  continent)  to  cross 
the  channel. 

We  shall  get  entangled  in  European  politics,  and 
figuring  more,  be  much  less  happy  and  prosperous. 
This  can  only  he  prevented  by  a  successful  issue  to  your 
present  mission.     .     ,  — Jefferson's  Works  (Ford 

Ed.).  Vol.  VIII.,  pp.  190-91. 

Id  a  letter  to  Dupont  de  Nemoure,  Feb.  1, 
1803,  Jefferaon  diBCuases  the  queBtiona  at  isBne, 
aud  tliu  plana  of  the  day,  as  follows: 

.     .  The  suspension  of  the  right  of  deposit  at  New 

Orleans,  coded  to  ua  by  our  treaty  with  Spain,  threw 
our  whole  country  into  such  a  ferment  as  Imminently 
threatened  its  peace.  This,  however,  wsfi  believed  to 
be  the  act  of  the  Intendant,  unauthorized  by  his  gov- 
ernment. But  it  showed  the  necessity  of  making  effect- 
ual arangeineuts  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  two  coun- 
tries against  the  indiscreet  acts  of  subordinat«  agents. 

,  .  .  For  our  circumstances  arc  so  imperious  as  to 
admit  of  no  delay  as  to  our  course;  and  the  use  of  tho 
Mississippi  so  indispensable,  that  we  cannot  hesitati!  one 
moment  to  hazard  our  existence  for  its  maintenance. 
If  we  fail  in  this  effort  to  put  it  beyond  the  reach  of  ac- 
cident, we  see  the  destinies  we  have  to  run,  and  prepare 
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at  once  tor  them.  Not  but  that  we  shall  still  endeavop 
to  go  in  peace  and  friendship  with  our  ficigliboi's  as  long 
as  we  can,  if  onr  righia  of  deposit  and  navigation,  are 
respected;  but  as  we  forsee  the  caprices  of  the  local  of- 
lieers.  and  the  abuse  of  those  rights  by  onr  boatmen  and 
navigators,  which  neither  government  caa  prevent, 
will  keep  np  a  state  of  irritation  which  cannot  long  bo 
kept  iaactive,  wc  should  be  criminally  improvident  not 
to  take  at  once  eventual  measures  for  strengthening 
ourselves  for  the  contesL     .    ,     , 

.  .  .  Whatever  power,  other  than  ourselves,  holds 
the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  becomes  our  natural 
enemy.  Will  such  a  possession  do  France  as  much  good, 
as  such  an  enemy  may  do  her  harm?  And  how  long 
would  it  be  hers,  were  such  an  enemy  situated  at  its 
door,  added  to  G.  Britain!  I  confess,  it  appears  to  me 
as  essential  for  France  to  keep  at  peace  with  us,  as  it  ia 
to  us  to  keep  at  peace  with  her;  and  that,  if  this  cannot 
be  secured  without  some  compromise  as  to  the  territory 
in  question,  it  will  be  useful  for  both  of  us  to  make  some 
sacrifices  to  effect  the  compromise. — Jeffenon's  Works, 
Vol.  VIII.,  pp.  20i.  S05-G,  201. 

Shonld  tbe  United  States  seize  Kow  Orleane? 
Jefferson  discusses  the  question  in  a  letter  to 
John  Bacon,  April  30,  1803: 

.  .  .  Although  I  am  not  sanguine  in  obtaining  a 
cession  of  New  Orleans  tor  money,  yet  I  am  confidant 
in  the  policy  of  putting  off  the  day  of  contention  for  it, 
till  we  are  stronger  in  ourselves,  and  stronger  In  allies, 
but  especially  till  we  have  planted  such  a  population  on 
the  Mississippi  as  will  be  able  to  do  their  own  business, 
without  the  necessity  of  marching  men  from  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  1500  or  3000  miles  thither,  to  perish  by 
fatigue  and  change  of  climate,     ,     .    .    — J  bid,  p.  239. 

Jefferson  proposes  a  draft  of  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution,  legalizing  the  purchase  of 
Lonisiana: — 

Louisiana,  aa  ceded  hy  France  to  the  U.  S.  la  made  a 
part  of  the  U.  S.    Its  white  inhabitants  shall  be  ciUzens, 
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and  stand,  as  bo  their  rights  and  obligntions,  on  Lhe  same 
footing  with  other  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  in  analogous 
alUiationH,  Sare  only  that  as  to  the  portion  thereof 
lying  North  of  an  East  and  Wnst  line  drawn  Uirough 
Ihe  mouth  ol  Arkansas  river,  no  now  State  shall  be  es- 
tablished, nor  any  grants  of  land  made,  other  than  to 
Indians  in  exchange  for  equivalent  portions  of  land  oc- 
cupied by  them,  until  authoriaed  b;  fnrther  snbsequent 
amendment  to  the  Ooostitution  that  shall  be  made  for 
these  purposes.  Florida  also,  whenever  it  may  be  right- 
fully obtained,  shall  become  a  part  of  the  U.  S.;  Its 
white  inhabitants  shall  thereupon  bn  Citizens  and  shall 
stand,  as  to  their  rights  and  ohligatiooa,  on  the  same 
footing  With  other  citizena  of  the  U.  S.  in   analogous 


He  diBCnsaee  the  conBtitutionsil  question  with 
(inllatin,  Jannarj,  1S03:— 

.  .  .  You  are  right,  in  my  opinion,  as  to  Mr.  l/s 
proposition:  there  is  no  constitutional  difTicuUy  as  to 
the  acquisition  of  teri'itory,  and  whether,  when  ac- 
quired, it  may  be  taken  into  the  Union  by  the  Constitu- 
tion as  it  now  stands,  will  become  a  question  of 
expediency.  I  think  it  will  be  safer  not  to  permit  the 
enlargement  of  the  Union  but  by  amendment  of  the 
Constilution. 

With  Thomas  PayDe: — 

"Dear  Sir;— On  the  lOlh  inat.  I  wTot«  yon  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Louisiana  and  mentioned  the  question  of  a  sup- 
plement to  the  constitution  on  that  account,  A  letter 
received  yesterday  renders  it  prudent  to  say  nothing  on 
that  subject,  but  to  do  sub-vilentio  what  shall  he  found 
necessary.  That  part  of  my  letter  therefore  be  so  good 
as  to  consider  confidential.  Accept  my  friendly  saluta- 
tions and  assurances  of  great  esteem  and  r&spect." — 
Jefferson's  Works.  VIII  pp.2il-i5. 

JeSerBou  discusses  the  question  of  the  bound- 
ary of  Louisiana  in  a  letter  to  John  Dickinson, 
Aug.  9,  1S03.  These  extracts  give  the  main 
thought; — 
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.  .  ,  The  acquisition  of  New  Orleans  would  of  it- 
suit  have  been  a  great  thing,  as  it  would  have  ensured 
to  our  western  brethren  the  means  of  exporting  their 
produce:  but  that  of  Louisiana  is  in  appreciable,  because 
s;i7ing  us  the  sole  domiaioa  of  the  Mississippi,  it  ex- 
cludes those  bickerings  with  foreign  powers,  which  we 
know  of  a  certainty  wouid  have  put  us  at  war  with 
France  immediately:  and  it  secures  to  us  the  course  of 
a.  peaceable  nation. 

The  unquestioned  bounds  of  Louisiana  are  the  Iber- 
ville and.  the  Mississippi  on  the  east,  the  Mexicana,  or 
the  highlands  east  of  it,  on  the  west;  then  from  the 
head  of  the  Mexicana  gaining  the  highlands  which  in- 
clude the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  following  those 
highlands  round  the  head-springs  of  the  western  waters 
of  the  Mississippi  to  its  source  where  we  join  the 
English  or  perhaps  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  .  .  . 
I  should  be  averse  to  exchanging  any  part  of  this  for 
the  Floridas,  because  it  would  let  Spain  into  the  Missis- 
sippi on  the  principle  of  natural  rights,  [a  view  whicb] 
we  have  always  urged  and  are  now  urging  to  [upon] 
her,  that  a  nation  inhabiting  the  upper  part  of  a  stream 
has  a  right  of  innocent  passage  down  that  stream  to  the 
Ocean:  and  because  the  Floridas  will  fall  to  us  peace- 
ably the  first  war  Spain  is  engaged  in.    .     .    . 

.  .  .  Our  confederation  is  certainly  confined  to  the 
limits  established  by  the  revolution.  Ttie  general  gov- 
ernment has  no  powers  but  such  as  the  constitution  has 
given  iti  and  it  has  not  given  it  a  power  of  holding  for- 
eign territory,  and  still  less  of  incorporating  it  into  the 
Union,  An  amendment  of  the  Constitution  seems  nec- 
essary for  this.  In  the  meantime  we  must  ratify  aud 
pay  our  money,  as  we  have  treated,  for  a  thing  beyond 
the  Constitution,  and  rely  on  the  nation  to  sanction  an 
act  done  for  its  great  good,  without  its  previous  author- 
ity,    ,    ,    .     —JfferaoH-s  Works.  VIII..  pp.  261-62. 

In  his  message  of  Oct.  17, 1803,  to  Congreaa, 
Jefferson  disciieses  the  wLoIe  qiiestiou  in  tliia 
language : 

Previous,  however,  to  this  period,  we  had  not  been 
unaware  of  the  danger  to  which  our  peace  would  t>o 
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perpetually  exposed  while  so  important  a,  key  to  ibn 
commerce  of  the  western  country  remaiued  under  for- 
eigu  power  DiHieultiBB,  too,  were  presenting  them- 
selves as  to  Uie  iiavigatioQ  oT  other  streams,  wlitdi, 
arising  withiu  our  territories,  pass  IhroHgh  those  adja- 
cent. Propttsitiona  had,  Iheruforu,  been  authorized  for 
obtaining,  on  fiiir  eonditions,  the  sovereignty  of  New 
Orleans,  nud  of  other  possessions  in  that  quarter  inter- 
esting to  our  quiet,  to  such  extent  as  wa«  deemed  prac- 
ticable; and  the  provisional  appropriation  of  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  to  be  applied  and  aecounted  for  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  intended  as  part  of  the 
price,  was  considered  as  conveying  the  sanction  of  Con- 
gress to  the  acquisition  propose^d.  The  enlightened 
government  of  France  saw,  with  just  discernment,  the 
importance  to  both  nations  of  sueli  liberal  iirrange- 
ments  as  might  best  and  permanently  promote  the 
peace,  friendship,  and  interej^Ls  of  lioth;  and  the  prop- 
erty and  sovereignty  of  all  l.oiiisjana,  whioh  had  been 
restored  to  them,  have  on  certain  conditions  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States  by  instniments  bearing  date 
the  30tli  of  April  lasL  When  these  shall  have  received 
the  constitutional  sanction  of  the  senate,  they  will  with- 
out delay  be  communicated  to  the  representatives  also, 
for  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  as  to  those  condi- 
tions which  are  within  the  powers  vested  by  the  Con- 
stitution in  Congress,  While  the  property  and  sover- 
eignty of  the  Mississippi  and  its  waters  secure  an  inde- 
pendent outlet  for  theproduee  of  the  western  StaLes,and 
an  uncontrolled  navigation  through  theirwhole course, 
tree  from  collision -with  other  powers  and  the  dangers 
to  our  peace  from  that  source,  the  fertility  of  the  coun- 
try, its  climate  and  extent,  promise  in  due  season  im- 
portant aids  to  our  treasury,  an  ample  provision  (or  our 
posterity,  and  a  widespread  field  for  the  bles.sings  of 
freedom  and  equal  laita. —Jefferson's  Worts,  VIII.,  pp- 
263-69. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  debates  in 
CongreBS  over  the  Louisiana  question  show  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  arguments  used. 

Boss  (Federalist  of  Fenn.)  said: 


i 
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It  W83  certainly  unnecessary  to  waste  the  lime  uf  thai 
body  in  stating  that  we  had  a  aoleniii  esplicit  treaty 
with  Spain;  that  tJiia  treaty  had  twen  wantouly  and  un- 
pt'ovokedly  vioiated.     .     .     . 

To  the  free  navigation  o(  that  river  we  had  an  un- 
doubted right  from  nature,  and  from  tlie  poaidonof  out 
Western  country.  This  right,  and  the  right  of  deposit 
in  the  Island  of  New  Orleans,  bad  been  solemnly 
acknowledged  and  fixed  by  treaty  in  1785.     .     .    . 

.  .  .  Why  not  seize  then  what  is  bo  essential  to  us 
as  a  nation?  Why  not  espel  the  wrongdoers?  wrong- 
doers by  their  own  confessiou,  to  whom  by  a  seizure  we 
are  doing  no  injury.  Paper  contracts,  or  treaties,  have 
proved  too  feeble.  Plant  yourselves  on  the  river,  fortify 
the  banks,  invite  tliose  who  have  an  interest  at  stake  to 
defend  it;  do  justice  to  yourselves  when  your  adver- 
saries deny  it;  and  leave  the  result  to  Him  who  con- 
trols the  fate  of  nations. 

Why  submit  to  a  tardy,  uncertain' negotiation,  as  the 
only  means  of  regaining  what  you  have  lost;  a  negotiar 
tion  with  those  who  have  wronged  you;  with  those  who 
declare  they  have  no  right,  at  the  moment  they  deprive 
you  of  yours?  When  iu  possession,  you  will  negotiate 
with  more  advantage.  You  will  then  be  in  the  audi- 
tion to  keep  others  out.  You  will  be  in  the  autual  ex- 
ercise of  jurisdiction  over  your  claims;  your  people  will 
have  the  benefit  of  a  lawful  commerce.  Wlieu  your  de- 
termination is  known,  you  will  make  an  easy  and  an 
houorable  accommodation  with  any  other  claimant.    . 

Suppose  that  this  course  be  nut  now  pursued.  Let 
me  warn  gentlemen  how  they  trille  with  the  feeUuga, 
tlic  liopes  and  the  fears  oE  such  a  body  of  men  as  in- 
habit the  western  waters.  I.«t  every  honorable  mau 
pnt  the  question  to  himself;  bow  would  half  a  uiillitiu 
round  bint  be  aiTei'ted  by  such  a  calamity,  and  no 
prompt  measures  taken  by  the  Government  to  rcdroas 
it?  These  men  have  arms  in  their  hands;  the  a 
arms  with  whicli  tliey  proved  victorious  over  tlieir  say- 
ago  uoighbors.v  They  have  a  daring  spirit;  they  have 
ample  means  ul  subsistence;  and  tliey  have  men  dis- 
posed to  lead  them  ou  to  rcvtingu  their  wrongs.  Aro 
you  certain  that  they  will  wait  the  end  of  negotiation? 


When  they  Lear  LbuL  uuthliig  iius  beuu  doue  for  tholr 
immediate  relior,  tliey  will  probably  laku  their  resolu- 
tion aad  3,c.t.  InduoiJ,  from  all  we  have  beurd,  tbere 
is  great  renson  to  bulievo  Uiat  they  will,  or  that  they 
may  have  :ilready  taken  thixl  resolution. 

He  then  read  liia  resolutioiiB,  which  are  as 
follows: 

"Resolved.  Tiiitt  tliQ  United  States  have  an  iudiaput' 
iible  right  to  the  free  navigation  of  theriver  Mississippi, 
and  to  a  convenient  place  of  deposit  for  their  f  roduco 
and  niGi'uhandise  In  the  island  of  New  Orleans. 

That  the  laic  infraction  of  sueh  their  unqimstiouable 
right,  is  an  aggression  hostile  to  their  honor  and  in- 
icreat. 

That  it  does  not  uonsist  with  the  dignity  or  saFety  of 
this  Union  to  hold  a,  right  so  imporlant  by  a  tenure  so 

That  it  uiatcrialty  uoneerns  such  of  tliu  American 
ciU:sens  as  dwell  on  the  Western  waters,  and  is  easeu- 
tial  to  till)  Union,  strength  a,nd  prosperity  of  these 
Stales,  that  they  obtain  complete  security  for  the  full 
and  peaceable  enjoyjnent  of  such  their  absolute  right. 

That  the  President  be  authorized  to  take  immediate 
possession  of  such  place  or  places,  in  the  said  island,  or 
the  adjacent  territories,  as  he  may  deem  fit  and  conve- 
nient for  the  purposes  aforesaid;  and  to  adopt  such  other 
measures  for  obtaining  that  com)ilete  security  as  to  him 
in  his  wisdom  shall  seem  meet.  . 

'I'hat  he  may  be  authorized  to  call  into  actual  Ecrvice 
any  number  of  the  militia  of  the  States  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  or  of  the 
Mississippi  territory,  wliicb  he  may  think  proper,  not 
exceeding  fifty  thousand,  and  to  employ  them,  together 
with  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  Ihu  Union,  for 
effecting  the  objects  above  mentioned. 

That  the  sum  of  five  millions  of  dollars  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tions, and  that  the  whole  or  any  part  of  that  sum  be 
paid  or  applied,  on  warrants  drawn  in  pursuance  of 
such  directions  as  the  President  may,  fi-om  time  lo  time, 
think  proper  to  give  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury," 
—Benton,  Abridgement  of  Debates,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  668-70. 
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Mr,  Clinton  [Republican  of  New  York]  dia- 
cusses  the  question; 

"Sublime  aa  Uieso  speculations  mny  appeur  lo  the 
eyea  of  Bome,  a"  I  high,  sounding  as  they  may  strike  tha 
ears  of  many,  iheydo  not  affect  me  with  any  force.  In 
the  first  place,  I  do  Dot  perceive  how  they  bear  upon 
the  question  before  me;  it  merely  refers  to  the  seizure 
of  New  Orte&DS,  not  to  the  maintenance  of  the  balance 
of  power.  Again:  of  all  cliaracters,  I  thinly  that  of  a 
conquering  nation  least  becomes  the  American  people. 
What,  sir?  ahall  America  go  forth,  like  another  Don 
Quixote,  to  relieve  distressed  nations,  and  to  rescue 
from  the  fangs  of  tyranny  the  powerful  States  of  Brit- 
ain, Spain,  Austiia,  Italy,  the  Netherlands?  Shall  she, 
like  another  Phaeton,  madly  ascend  the  chariot  of  Em- 
pire, and  spread  desolation  and  horror  oyer  the  world? 
Shall  she  attempt  to  restrain  the  career  of  a  nation 
which  my  honorable  colleague  represents  to  have  been 
irresistible,  and  which  he  declares  has  appalled  the 
British  lion  and  the  imperial  eagle  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria? Shall  she  wantonly  court  destruction,  and  violate 
all  the  maxims  of  policy  which  ought  to  govern  an  in- 
fant and  free  Republic?  Let  us.  Sir,  never  carry  our 
arms  into  the  territories  of  other  nations,  unless  we  are 
compelled  to  take  them  up  in  self-defonae.  A  pacific 
character  is  of  all  others  most  important  for  us  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain.    .    ,    . 

.  .  .  I  look.  Sir,  upon  all  the  dangers  we  have 
heard  about  the  French  possessions  of  Louisiana,  as  vis- 
ionary and  idle.  Twenty  years  must  roll  over  our 
heads  before  France  can  establish  in  that  country  a  pop- 
ulation of  two  hundred  thousand  souls.  What  in  the 
meantime  will  become  ot  your  Southern  and  Western 
States?  Are  they  not  advancing  to  greatness  with  a 
giant's  stride?  The  Western  waters  will  then  contain 
on  their  borders  millions  of  free  and  hardy  republicans, 
able  to  cnwh  every  daring  invader  of  their  rights.  A 
formidable  navy  will  spring  from  the  bosom  of  the  At- 
lantic States,  ready  t«  meet  the  maritime  forces  of  any 
nation,  ■'  With  snch  means,  what  will  we  have  to  tear 
from  the  acts  or  from  the  arms  of  any  power,  however 
to rmidable.— Cited  in  Gayam,  pp.i90-9l. 
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A  very  intense  debate  arose  over  the  qnes' 
tioii  wliether  provision  should  be  made  to  carry 
out  tlio  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana: 
A  few  extracts  will  show  the  liue  of  argument: 
Mit  firKBRiMU  saui.  if  he  enterljiiQcd  t!ic  opiniou 
just  now  exprwisnii  by  the  gentleman  from  Dolawaro, 
(Mr.  Wells,)  of  the  bimling  force  of  all  iroatica  made 
by  the  I'rea'ulcnl,  and  SQiiato.hn  should  think  it  to  be  hia 
duty  to  volf!  for  the  bill  now  under  considcmtioD.  "The 
uouHtitution.  find  the  laws  of  the  United  Statis  inado  in 
pursuance  thereof,  and  a11  treaties  made,  or  which  slial) 
tw  made  under  the  authority  of  the  Dnitod  Sjatos,  shall 
Ire  the  supreme  law  of  the  land." — But  a  treaty  to  be 
thus  obligatory,  must  not  contravene  the  eoastitution, 
nor  contain  :iny  jttlpulations  which  transcend  the  pow- 
ers thitrein  given  t«  the  President  and  Senate.  The 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  French  Re- 
public, prufeasing  to  code  Ijouisiana  liO  the  United 
Suites,  appeared  to  him  to  contain  snch  an  exceptional 
atipulatiun — a  stipulation  which  cannot  be  executed  by 
any  authority  now  existing,  Tt  is  declared  in  the  third 
arttuli>,  that  "the  inhahitautsof  the  ceded  territory  shall 
bo  ineorporated  into  the  Union  of  i.he  United  States." 
But  neither  the  President  and  Senate,  nor  the  President 
and  Congress,  are  competent  to  such  an  act  of  incor- 
poration He  believeii  that  our  Administration  ad- 
mitted that  this  incorporation  could  not  tie  effected 
without  an  amendment  to  the  constitution:  and  he  con- 
ceived that  this  necessary  amendment  could  not  be 
made  in  the  ordinary  mode  by  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  the  ratification 
by  the  Legislature  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States. 
Ho  believed  the  assent  of  each  individual  State  to  be 
necessary  for  the  admission  of  a  foreign  country  as  an 
associate  in  the  Union;  in  like  manner  as  in  a  commer- 
cial house,  the  consent  of  each  member  would  be  nec- 
Hssary  to  admit  a  new  partner  into  the  company;  and 
whether  the  assent  of  every  State  to  such  an  indispen- 
wble  amendment  were  attainable,  was  uncertain.  But 
the  articles  of  the  treaty  were  necessarily  related  to 
jtich  other;  tUe  stipuUtiou  in  one  article  heinz  the  con 
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BideratJon  for  another.  It,  therefore,  in  respect  to  the 
Louisiana:  Treaty,  the  United  States  tail  to  execnie,  and 
within  a  reasonable  time,  the  engagement  in  the  third 
article,  (to  incorporate  that  territory  into  the  Union,) 
the  French  Government  will  have  a  right  to  declare  the 
whole  treaty  void.  We  must  then  abandon  the  country, 
or  go  to  war  to  maintain  our  possession.  But  it  was  to 
prevent  war  that  the  pacific  measures  of  the  last  winter 
were  adopted— they  were  to  "lay  the  foundation  for 
tuture  peace," 

Mr.  P.  had  never  doubted  the  right  ot  the  United 
States  to  acquire  new  territory,  eitherby  purchase  or  by 
conquest,  and  to  govern  the  territory  so  acquired  as  a 
dependent  province;  and  in.  this  way  mi^ht  Louisiana 
have  become  a  teri'itory  ot  the  United  Ktates,  and  have 
received  a  fonn  of  government  indnitoly  preferable  to 
that  to  which  its  inhabitants  are  now  subject. 

Mh.  Taylor, — There  have  been,  Mr.  President,  two 
objections  made  against  the  treaty:  one  that  the  United 
States  cannot  constitutionally  acquire  territory;  the 
other  that  the  treaty  stipulates  tor  the  admission  of  a 
new  StatQ  into  the  Union;  a  stipulation  which  the 
treaty-making  power  is  unable  to  comply  with.  To 
these  objections  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  answers  not 
heretofore  urged. 

Before  a  confederation,  each  State  in  the  Union  pos- 
sessed a  right,  as  attached  to  sovereignty,  ot  acquiring 
territory,  by  war,  purchase,  or  treaty.  This  right  must 
be  either  still  possessed,  or  torbiddon  both  to  each 
State  and  to  the  General  Government,  or  transferred  to 
the  General  Government,  It  is  not  possessed  by  the 
States  separately,  because  wa."  and  compacts  with  for- 
eign powers  and  with  each  other  are  prohibited  to  a 
separate  State:  and  no  other  means  ot  acquiring  terri- 
tory exist.  By  depriving  every  State  ot  the  means  ol 
exercising  the  riglit  ot  acquiring  territory,  the  consljtu- 
tion  has  deprived  each  separate  State  ot  the  right  itself. 
Neither  the  meaus  nor  the  right  oE  acquiring  territory 
are  forbidden  to  the  United  States;  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  fourth  article  of  the  constitution.  Congress  is  em- 
powered "to  dispose  of  and  regulate  the  terriloiy  be- 
longing to  the  United  Stales,"  This  recognizes  the  right 
ot  the  United  States  to  hold  territory,     ,     ,     . 
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Having  proved,  Sir,  that  the  United  States  may  con- 
stitDtionally  Acquire,  Iiold,  dispose  of.  and  regulate  ter- 
ritory, the  other  objection  to  be  considered  is,  whether 
the  third  article  of  the  treaty  does  stipulate  that  LouiaL- 
ana  shall  bo  erected  into  a  State?  It  is  conceded  that 
the  treaty-making  power  cannot,  by  treaty,  erect  a  new 
State,  however  they  may  stipulate  for  it.     .     .     . 

The  third  article  declares  that  "the  inhabitants  of  the 
ceded  territory  shall  be  incorporated  iu  the  Union  of 
the  United  Statee."  And  these  words  arc  said  ui  re- 
quire the  territory  to  be  erected  into  a  State.  Tliis  they 
do  not  express,  and  the  words  are  literally  satisfied  by 
incorporating  them  into  the  Union  as  a  Territ'jry,  and 
not  as  a  State.  The  constitution  rccogniitus  and  the 
practice  warrants  au  incorporation  of  a  Territory  and 
its  inhabitants  into  the  Union,  without  admitting  cither 
as  a  State.     .    .    . 

Mit.  Nicholas.—  .  .  .  If  the  third  article  of  the 
treaty  is  an  eagageiucnt  to  incorporate  the  territory  of 
Louisiana  into  tbe  Union  of  the  United  States  and  to 
make  it  a  State,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  an  uncon- 
stitutional exercise  of  the  treaty-making  power;  for  it 
will  not  be  asserted  by  any  rational  man  that  the  ter* 
ritory  is  incorporated  as  a  State  by  the  treaty  itself, 
when  it  is  expressly  declared  that  "  the  inhabitants 
shall  be  incorporated  in  theUolon  of  the  United  States, 
and  admitted  as  soon  as  possible,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution."  Evidently 
referring  the  question  of  incorporation,  in  whatever 
character  it  was  to  take  place,  to  the  competent  author- 
ity; and  leaving  to  that  authority  to  do  it,  at  sucb  time, 
and  in  such  manner,  as  they  niay  think  proper. 

Ma.  Thatcher. —  .  .  .  The'  confederation  under 
which  we  now  live  is  a  partnership  of  States,  and  it  is 
not  competent  to  it  to  admit  a  new  partner  but  with  the 
consent  of  all  the  partners.  If  such  power  exist,  it  does 
not  reside  in  the  President  and  Senate.  Tiie  Constitu- 
tion says  new  states  may  be  admitted  by  Congress,  If 
this  article  of  the  Constitution  authorizes  the  exercise 
of  the  power  under  the  treaty,  it  must  reside  with  the 
Legislature,  and  not  with  the  President  and  Senate.     . 
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Mr.  R,  Griswold.—  .  .  ,  As  to  the  idea  of  sorae 
gentlemen,  that  this  territory,  not  being  a  part  at  the 
United  States,  hut  a  colony,  and  that  therefore  we  may 
do  as  we  please  with  it,  it  is  not  correct.  I(  we  acquire 
a  colouy  by  conquest  or  purchase—and  [  believe  we 
may  do  both— It  is  not  consistent  with  the  constitution 
to  delegate  to  the  President,  even  over  a  colony  thus 
acquired,  all  power,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial; 
(or  this  would  make  him  the  despot  of  the  colony.     .     , 

— Benton,  Abridgement  of  Debates,  Vol.  III.,  pp. 
10,  14,  15,  20,  57,  75. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Who  made  the  treaty  of  cesssion  of  Liooisiana?  3. 
The  stated  object?  3.  Who  was  meant  by  His  Cath- 
olic Majesty?  4.  Wbat  territo:^  did  we  acquire?  5. 
Can  you  tell  from  the  treaty  itself  the  boundaries? 
6.  What  did  Talleyrand  say  to  Livingston  in  i-egard  to 
the  boundaries!  7.  What  did  Jefferson  claim?  8, 
Draw  a  map  to  show  what  Louisiana  included.  9.  What 
boundary  limits  do  you  find  it  hard  to  determine? 
10.  See  if  you  can  find  out  from  other  histories  how  it 
was  finally  determined.  11.  What  rights  were  the 
people  living  in  Louisiana  to  have?  12.  What  was  to 
be  done  with  the  territory^  13.  Have  we  any  similar 
question  at  present  to  settle? 

1,  Uow  did  the  United  States  feel  toward  the  nation 
that  held  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River?    2.  What 

fosition  did  the  Western  people  Cake?  3.  How  did  the 
ederalists  attempt  to  use  this  Western  feeline?  4.  Why 
did  Jefferson  prefer  peace  to  war?  B.  What  did  Jeffer- 
son first  attempt  to  purchase?  6.  When  did  the  move- 
ment to  buy  territory  first  begin?  7.  Why  did  the 
United  Slates  object  more  strenuously  to  France's  hold^ 
inaf  Louisiana  than  to  Spain's?  8.  What  areu- 
menta  did  Livingston  use  with  Napoleon?  9.  What 
seemingly  led  Napoleon  to  part  with  Louisiana?  10. 
Did  all  French  statesmen  agree  in  the  policy?  11.  Who 
first  proposed  tliat  the  United  States  taiie  all  of  Louisi- 

1.  Summarize  the  arguments  which  led  the  United 
States  to  wish  to  buy  territory:  also  tliearguraents  that 
led  France  to  sell.  2.  Can  you  determine  why  Jeffer- 
son was  so  anxious  to  have  Monroe  go  to  France  as 
minister?  3.  What  act  of  Spain  made  the  crisis  at  New 
Orleans  very  acute?  4.  Was  it  necessary  to  secure  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  to  save  tlie  Union?  S.  Which 
party  was  the  peace  party— Federal  or  Republican" 
6.  Can  you  find  out  why? 
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1,  State  the  constitutional  position  ol  Jefferson,  o 
Pickering,  of  Taylor.  2.  Can  you  determine  their  poli 
tics  trom  the  principle  advocated?  3.  How  did  Jeflcr- 
son  propose  to  get  around  Ihe  constitutional  difficulty 
4.  Do  these  arguments  affect  any  question  to-day?  S 
See  how  many  constitutional  questions  you  can  &Dd' 
6.  Wliat  was  the  main  iaane?  7.  Write  a  narrative  his- 
tory oE  the  acquisition  oF  Louisiana.  6.  Find  out  and 
discuss,  as  far  iis  i^ou  can,  the  effects  of  the  purchase. 
Malvo  a  map  showing  what  states  hare  been  carved  oat 
of  the  Lonisiana  territory. 
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The  Florida  treaty,  1919.  Part  of  West  Florida 
occupied,  IBIl;  rest  of  West  Florida  taken 
pOBsesBlon  of,  1813.  Area,  5(1,288  square  miles. 
Total  cost,  |6,489,7«8.  Ownership  of  West 
Florida  In  dtepnte,  laOS-ISlB.  Prorlslon  made 
for  Ita  Incorporation  Into  the  Union,  The  pur- 
Chase  the  wort  of  John  Qutney  Adams. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  PURCHASE  OF  FLORIDA 

The  purchase  of  Louisiana  made  the  aei^ui- 
aition  of  Florida  almost  a  necessity.  Tlio  for- 
mer, however,  so  overshadowed  the  latter  in 
importance  that  due  attention  has  not  been 
a;iven  by  our  historians  to  the  result  of  John 
Quiney  Adams'  diplomacy.  He  considered 
this  treaty  the  most  important  act  of  his  life  up 
to  that  time,  and  as  one  of  the  most  momen- 
tous events  in  American  history.  I  believe  it 
is  not  generally  known,  certainly  not  generally 
appreciated,  that  for  many  years  the  attempt 
to  secure  the  Floridas  dominated  the  course  of 
American  political  action.  For  several  years, 
after  1803,  Jefierson  bent  his  foreign  policy 
with  reference  to  securing,  at  least,  West  Flor- 
ida. Madison  modified  his  course,  mure  or 
less,  as  it  would  be  affected  by,  or  would  affect, 
this  question.  The  Seminole  war,  the  foreign 
2omplications  in  connection  with  Ambristerand 
Arbuthnot,  Jackson's  difficulty  in  regard  to  the 
invasion  of  Florida,  all  were  factors  m  this 
problem.  In  fact  it  may  be  said  that,  from 
1IS03  to  1821,  there  was  scarcely  a  moment  in 
which  the  peace  and  welfare  of  tlie  United 
States  was  not  more  or  less  endangered  by  the 
existence  of  Florida  as  a  Spanish  possession. 
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Then  too,  there  was  the  question  of  the  bound- 
ary of  Louisiana,  which  involved  clie  other 
issue  whether  West  Florida  was  a  part  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase  or  not.  It  will  be  noticed 
also  that  by  this  treaty  the  south-western  bound- 
ary was  deternjined  and  the  southern  boundary 
of  Oregon  fixed.  To  be  sure  Texas  was  given 
up,  and  its  reannexation  became  lator  an  issue 
which  we  will  study  in  the  nest  chapter. 

I  hope  that  the  material  which  I  have  brought 
together  in  this  study  may  help  to  an  under- 
Standing  of  a  generally  little  known  topic  in 
the  history  of  the  "expansion"  of  the  United 
States. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  treat;'  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain  whereby  Florida 
was  acquiri:tl  will  lay  the  foundation  for  ^ur 
study: — 

Treaty  af  amity,  setttement.  and  limitt  between  itie 
United  Slates  of  America  and  hia  Catholic  itajeaty. 
Concluded  February  22.  1819.-  riit'/lcation  exchanged 
February  22.  1S21;  proclaimed  February  22.  1821  Also 
ratification  of  the  tame  by  the  King  of  Spain.  October 
24.  1820- 

The  United  Slates  of  AmeiiL-a  and  his  Catholic 
Majesty,  desiring  to  consolidate  on  a  permaaeDt  basis, 
ilie  friendsliip  and  good  currespondence  which  happily 
prevails  betweeu  the  two  jiarties,  have  dctcrmioed  to 
settle  and  terminate  all  iheir  differences  and  preten- 
sions, by  a  treaty,  which  shall  designate  with  precision, 
the  limits  of  their  respective  I. ordering  territories  in 
North  America 

With  this  intintion  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  furnished  with  their  full  powers  John  Quincy 
Adams.  Secretary  of  Slate  of  llic  Said  United  States, 
«,nd  his  Catholic  majesty  has  appointed  the  Moat  Excel- 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE  I'UKCHASE  OF  FLORIDA 

The  purchase  of  Louisiana  made  the  acqui- 
sition of  Florida  almost  a  necessity.  The  for- 
mer, however,  so  overshadowed  the  latter  in 
importance  that  due  attention  has  not  been 
2;iven  by  our  historians  to  the  result  of  John 
[jnincj  Adams'  diplomacy.  He  considered 
this  treaty  the  most  important  act  of  his  life  up 
to  that  time,  and  as  one  of  the  moat  momen- 
tous events  in  American  history.  I  believe  it 
IB  not  generally  known,  certainly  not  generally 
appreciated,  that  for  many  years  the  attempt 
Co  secure  the  Floridas  dominated  the  course  of 
American  political  action.  For  several  years, 
ifter  1803,  JeSerson  bent  his  foreign  policy 
with  reference  to  securing,  at  least.  West  Flor- 
ida. Madison  modiiied  his  course,  more  or 
less,  as  it  would  be  affected  by,  or  would  affect, 
this  question.  The  Seminole  war,  the  foreign 
somplicatione  in  connection  with  Ambristeraad 
Arbuthnot,  Jackson's  difficulty  in  regard  to  the 
invasion  of  Florida,  all  were  factors  in  this 
problem.  In  fact  it  may  be  said  that,  from 
1S03  to  1821,  there  was  scarcely  a  moment  in 
which  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  United 
States  was  not  more  or  less  endangered  by  the 
oxistence  of  Florida  aa  a  Spanish 
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Then  too,  there  was  the  question  of  the  bound- 
ary of  Louisiana,  which  involved  ihe  other 
isaue  whether  West  Florida  was  a  part  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase  or  not.  It  will  be  noticed 
also  that  by  this  treaty  the  south-western  bound- 
ary was  determined  and  the  southern  boundary 
of  Oregon  fixed.  To  be  sure  Texas  was  given 
up,  and  its  reannesation  became  later  an  issue 
which  we  will  study  in  the  uext  chapter. 

I  hope  that  the  material  which  I  have  brought 
together  in  thia  study  may  help  to  an  under- 
standing of  a  generally  little  known  topic  in 
the  history  of  the  "expansion"  of  the  United 
States. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  treat;'  between 
the  United  States  and  Spam  whereby  Florida 
was  acquired  will  lay  the  foundation  for  *»nr 
study: — 

Treaty  of  amity,  settlement,  and  limiti!  between  ute 
United  Statea  of  Anierica  and  liis  Cutluilic  Majesty. 
Coniiluded  February  32.  18I0,-  ratification  exchanged 
February  22,  1821:  proctaivied  February  22.  1821  Alaa 
ratiflcalion  of  the  game  by  the  King  of  Spain.  October 
24.  1830. 

The  Uoiled  Slates  ot  America  and  his  Catholic 
Majesty,  desiring  to  coDSolida.tc  on  a  permaDetit  basis. 
tlie  [riendsbip  and  good  correspoodeDce  which  liappily 
prevails  Ijetween  the  two  parties,  have  determined  lo 
settle  and  terminate  all  ihoir  diffei-ennes  and  preten- 
sions, by  a  treaty,  whiuh  shall  designate  with  precision, 
the  limits  of  their  respective  l.ordering  territories  in 
North  America. 

Witli  this  infintion  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  furnished  with  their  tn1l  powers  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  SuitI  United  States, 
and  bis  Catholic  majesty  has  appointed  the  Most  Excel- 
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CHAPTER  V 
THE  PURCHASE  OF  FLOETDA 

The  purchaae  of  Louisiaoa  made  the  acqui- 
sition of  Florida  almost  a  Decessity.  The  for- 
mer, however,  so  overshadowed  the  latter  in 
importance  that  due  atCoutiou  has  not  been 
^iven  by  our  historians  to  the  result  of  John 
Qnincy  Adams'  diplomacy.  He  considered 
this  treaty  the  most  important  act  of  his  life  up 
to  that  timo,  and  as  one  of  the  most  momen- 
tous events  in  American  history.  I  believe  it 
is  not  generally  known,  certainly  not  generally 
appreciated,  that  for  many  years  the  attempt 
to  secure  the  Floridas  dominated  the  course  of 
A.mericao  political  action.  For  several  years, 
after  1803,  Jefferson  bent  his  foreign  policy 
with  reference  to  securing,  at  least.  West  Flor- 
ida. Madison  modified  his  course,  more  or 
less,  as  it  would  be  affected  by,  or  would  affect, 
this  question.  The  Seminole  war,  the  foreign 
complications  in  connection  with  Ambristerand 
Arbuthnot,  Jackson's  difticulty  in  regard  to  the 
invasion  of  Florida,  all  were  factors  in  this 
problem.  In  fact  it  may  be  said  that,  from 
1803  to  1831,  there  was  scarcely  a  moment  in 
which  the  peac«  and  welfare  of  the  United 
IStates  was  not  more  or  less  endangered  by  the 
existence  of  Florida  as  a  Spanish 
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Then  too,  there  was  the  question  of  the  boiind- 
arj  of  Louisiana,  which  involved  che  other 
issue  whether  West  Florida  was  a  part  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase  or  not.  It  will  be  noticed 
also  that  by  this  treaty  the  sonth-western  bound- 
ary was  determined  and  the  aouthern  boundary 
of  Oregon  fixed.  To  be  sure  Texas  was  given 
lip,  and  its  reannexatioD  became  later  an  Issue 
which  we  will  study  in  the  nest  chapter. 

I  hope  that  the  material  which  I  have  brought 
together  in  this  study  may  help  to  an  under- 
standing of  a  generally  little  kuown  topic  in 
the  history  of  the  "expansion"  of  the  United 
States. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain  whereby  i^lorida 
was  acquired  will  lay  the  foundation  for  *inr 
&tudy: — 

Treaty  of  amity,  settlement,  and  limitu  between  trie 
United  Slates  of  America  and  his  Culholic  Majeety. 
Concluded  FebruaTy  22,  1819^  ratification  exchanged 
February  22.  1821;  proclaimed  February  22.  1821.  Also 
ralifieation  of  the  game  by  the  King  of  Spain.  October 
24.  1820. 

The  Uuited  States  of  Ameiii'a  and  his  CatholLC 
Majestj',  desiriag  to  consolidate  on  »  permanent  basis, 
the  friendship  and  good  correspondence  which  liappiljr 
prevails  between  the  two  parties,  have  dotermined  lo 
settle  and  terminate  all  tlicir  differences  and  preten- 
sions, by  a.  treaty,  which  shall  designate  with  precision, 
the  limits  of  their  respective  I. ordering  territories  in 
North  America. 

With  this  intention  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  furnished  with  their  full  powers  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Secretary  of  Slate  of  the  Said  Dnited  States, 
and  bis  Catholic  majesty  hasappointed  the  Must  Excel- 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  PURCHASE  OF  FLORIDA 

The  purchase  of  Louisiana  made  the  acqui- 
aition  of  Florida  almost  a  necessity.  The  for- 
mer, however,  so  overshadowed  the  latter  in 
importance  that  due  attention  has  not  beeo 
2;iven  by  our  historians  to  the  result  of  John 
yuincy  Adams'  diplomacy.  He  considered 
this  treaty  the  most  important  act  of  his  life  up 
to  that  time,  and  as  one  of  the  most  momen- 
tous events  in  American  history.  I  believe  it 
ie  not  generally  known,  certainly  not  generally 
appreciated,  that  for  many  years  the  attempt 
to  secure  the  Floridas  dominated  the  course  of 
American  political  action.  For  several  years, 
ifter  1803,  JeHerson  bent  his  foreign  policy 
with  reference  to  securing,  at  least.  West  Flor- 
ida. Madison  modified  his  course,  more  or 
lees,  as  it  would  be  affected  by,  or  would  affect, 
this  question.  The  Seminole  war,  the  foreign 
complications  in  connection  with  Ambristerand 
Arbuthnot,  Jackson's  difficulty  m  regard  to  the 
invasion  of  Florida,  all  were  factors  iu  this 
problem.  In  fact  it  may  be  said  that,  from 
1S03  to  1821,  there  was  scarcely  a  moment  in 
which  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  United 
States  was  not  more  or  leas  endangered  by  the 
existence  of  Florida  as  a  Spanish 
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Then  too,  there  was  the  question  of  the  bound- 
ary of  Louisiana,  which  involved  die  other 
issue  whether  West  Florida  was  a  part  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase  or  not.  It  will  be  noticed 
also  that  by  this  treaty  the  south-western  bound- 
ary was  determined  and  the  southern  bouudary 
of  Oregon  fixed.  To  be  sure  Texas  was  given 
up,  and  its  reannexation  became  later  an  issue 
which  we  will  study  in  the  next  chapter. 

I  hope  that  the  material  which  I  have  brought 
together  in  this  study  may  help  to  an  under- 
standing of  a  generally  little  known  topic  Id 
the  history  of  the  "expansion"  of  the  United 
States. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain  wlierebj  Florida 
was  acquired  will  lay  the  foundation  for  «ur 
study; — 

Treaty  of  amity.  Mtllenent.  and  limtts  between  me 
United  States  of  America  and  hia  Catholic  Majetty. 
Concluded  February  22,  I8I9,-  rati/ieation  exchanged 
February  3S,  1821:  proclaimed  February  22.  1831.  Also 
ralification  of  the  saine  by  the  King  of  Spain.  October 
24.  1820. 

Tbe  Uaited  States  of  Ameika  ami  his  Catholic 
Majesty,  Uesiring  to  consolidate  on  a  permaaeot  basis, 
the  rriendship  and  good  curreapoDiJence  which  happil; 
prevails  betweeu  the  two  jjariiea,  have  dcteimiued  to 
sottlB  aad  terminate  ail  their  dilTereiices  and  pretca- 
3iOD3,  by  a  treaty,  which  shall  designate  with  precision, 
the  limits  of  their  respective  I, ordering  territories  in 
North  America 

With  this  iot^ntian  the  President  o(  the  United  States 
has  furnisheO  with  their  full  powers  John  Quinoy 
Adams,  Secretary  of  Slate  of  the  Said  United  States, 
•ad  his  Catholic  majesty  has  appointed  the  Most  Excel- 
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lent  Lord  Don  Luis  DeOnis,  Gonzales.  Lopez  y  Vars, 
Lord  of  the  town  of  Rayaces,  Perpetual  Regidor  ot  the 
Corporation  of  the  city  of  Salamanca,  Knight  Grand 
Cross  of  Che  .Royal  American  Order  of  Isabella  the 
Cathoric.  decorated  with  the  Lya  of  La  Vendue,  EDigbt 
Pensioner  of  the  Royal  and  Distinguished  Spanish  order 
of  Charles  the  Third,  Member  of  the  Supreme  Assembly 
of  the  said  Royal  Order:  of  the  Council  of  his  Catholic 
Majesty,  his  secretary,  with  exercise  of  decrees,  and  his 
envoy  extraordinary  aud  minister  plenipotentiary  near 
the  United  States  of  America.  [Who  have  concluded 
the  treaty].  ,..,.. 

Art.  II.  Hia  Catholic  Majesty  cedes  to  Che  United 
States,  in  lull  property  and  sovereignty.  aJI  the  terri- 
tories which  belong  to  him.  situated  to  th'e  eastward 
of  the  Mississippi,  known  by  the  name  of  East  and 
West  Florida  The  adjacent  islands  dependent  on  said 
provinces,  all  public  loCs  and  squares,  vacanC  lands, 
public  edifices,  forCJhcalions,  barracks  and  other  build' 
ings.  which  are  not  private  property,  archives  and  doc- 
uments, which  relate  diiectly  to  the  property  and  I 
sovereignty  ol  said  provinces,  are  included  in  this 
article.        ...... 

Art.  Ill  The  boundary  line  between  the  two  coan- 
tries,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  shall  begin  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Sabine,  in  the  sea, 
continuing  north,  aiongthe  western  bank  of  that  river, 
to  the  32nd  degree  o(  latitude,  thence,  by  a  line  due 
north,  to  the  degree  of  latitude  where  it  strikes  the  Rib 
RoKo  of  Natchitoches,  or  Red  River:  then  following 
the  course  ol  the  Rio  Roxo  westward,  to  the  degree  ol 
longitude  100  west  from  London  and  33  from  Washing- 
ton, then,  crossing  the  said  Red  River,  and  running 
thence,  by  a  line  due  north,  to  the  river  Arkansas, 
thence,  following  the  course  of  ihe  southern  bank  o( 
the  Arkansas,  to  its  source,  in  latitude  42  norths  and 
thence,  by  that  parallel  of  latitude,  to  the  South  Sea. 
The  whole  as  being  laid  down  in  Melish's  map  of  the 
United  States,  published  at  Philadelphia,  improved  to 
the  lirst  of  January.  1B18  Bui  if  the  source  of  Cha 
Arkansas  River  shall  be  found  to  fall  north  or  south  o( 
latitude  42.  then  Che  line  shall  run  from  the  said  fiouro«  ^ 
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dae  south  or  aortb,  as  tbe  case  may  be.  till  it  meets  the 
said  parallel  of  latitude  43,  and  thcat;!!,  along  the  said 
parallel,  to  the  South  Sea.  All  the  Islands  \o  the  Sabine, 
and  the  said  Red  and  Arkansas  rivers,  throughout  the 
course  thus  described.,  to  belong  to  the  United  States; 
but  the  use  ot  the  waters,  and  the  navigatioo  oF  the 
Sabine  to  the  sea,  and  of  the  said  rivers  Roxo  and  Ark- 
ansas, throughout  the  extent  ot  the  said  boundary,  on 
their  respective  banks,  shall  be  common  to  the  respect- 
ive inhabitants  ot  both  nations. 

The  two  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  cede  and 
renounce  all  their  rights,  claims,  and  pretentions,  to 
the  territories  described  by  the  said  line,  that  is  to  say: 
The  United  States  hereby  cede  to  his  Catholic  majesty, 
and  renounce  torever,  all  their  rights,  claims  and  pre- 
tensions, to  the  territories  lying  west  aud  south  ot  the 
above  described  line;  and,  in  like  manner,  his  Catholic 
Majesty  cedes  to  the  said  United  States  all  his  rights, 
claims,  and  pretentions  to  any  territories  east  and 
north  of  the  said  line,  and  for  himself,  his  heirs  and 
successors,  renounces  all  claim  to  the  said  territories 
forever. 

Art.  VI.  The  inhabitants  of  the  territories  which 
his  Catholic  Majesty  cedes  to  the  United  States,  by  this 
treaty,  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  Union  of  the  United 
States  as  soon  as  may  lie  consistent  with  the  principles 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  admitted  to  the  enjoy- 
ment ot  all  the  privileges,  rights  and  immunities  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States 

Art  XI  The  United  States,  exonerating  Spain  from 
all  demands  in  future,  on  account  of  the  claims  of  their 
citizens  to  which  the  renunciations  herein  contained 
extend,  and  considering  them  entirely  cancelled,  under- 
take to  make  satisfaction  for  the  same,  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  live  millions  of  dollars 

This  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  two  nations 
in  the  following  manner  and  terms: 

Whereas,  a  treaty  ct  amity,  settlement  and  limits 
between  the  United  States  of  America,  and  his  Catholic 
Majesty,  was  concluded  and  signed  between  their  plen- 
ipotentiaries in  this  city,  on  the  twenty-second  day  of 
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February,  in  the  year  of  oui>  Lord  one  tbousand  eight 
hundred  and  nineteen,  which  treaty  is  as  follows: 

(Here  follows  the  treaty  in  tnii) 

And,  whereas,  his  said  Catholic  Majesty  did,  od  Ibe 
twenty-tourtb  day  of  October,  io  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty,  ratify  and 
confirm  ihe  said  treaty,  which  ratilication  is  in  the 
words  and  tenor  following; 

(Here  follows  the  ratification  of  the  King  of  Spain  in 
full). 

And,  whereas,  the  United  States  did,  on  the  cine 
teenth  day  of  the  present  month,  advise  and  consent  to 
the  ratificatiOD,  on  the  pan  of  these  United  States,  of 
the  said  treaty,  in  the  following  words. 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Feb  10,  1831. 

■■Resolved,  two-thirda  of  the  Senatora  present  con' 
curring  therein.  That  the  Senate  having  examined 
the  treaty  of  amity,  settlement,  and  limits  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  hia  Catholic  Majesty, 
made  and  concluded  on  the  twenty-second  of  Feb- 
rnary,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nineteen,  and 
seen  and  considered  the  latihcation  thereof  made  by 
his  said  Catholic  majesty  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of 
October,  one  tbousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty,  do 
consent  to  and  advise  the  President  of  the  United  State 
to  ratify  the  same." 

And,  whereas,  in  pursuance  of  said  advice  and  cod- 
lent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  I  have  ratified 
and  confirmed  the  said  treaty,  in  the  words  following, 

"Now,  therefore,  1,  James  Monroe.  President  of  the 
United  Stales  of  America,  having  seen  and  considered 
the  treaty  above  recited,  together  with  the  ratilication 
of  his  Catholic  Majesty  thereof,  do.  in  pursuance  of  the 
iforeuaid  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  tho 
United  States,  by  these  presents,  accept,  ratify  and 
jonHrai.  the  said  treaty,  and  every  clause  and  article 
thereof,  as  the  same  are  herein  before  set  forth. 

"In  faith  whereof  I  have  caused  the  seal  of  th« 
United  States  of  America  to  be  hereunto  affixed.  • 

"Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington, 
ihis  twenty-second  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our 
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Lord  one  tbousancl  eight  hundred  and  tnenty-one,  anc 
of  the  Independence  of  the  said  Slates  the  forty-litlh. 
By  the  Presideoi.  James  Monbok. 

Cited  in  Donaldson,  Pubdc  Domain,  pp.  111-112. 113. 
115. 

Tlie  following  extracts  from  John  Quincj 
Adams's  diary  throw  much  light  on  the  feel- 
inga  and  movemeats  of  these  years  as  they  per- 
tain to  our  subject: — 

.    .     .    Before  the  Florida  Treaty  was  signed.  Clay's 

tac.ica  were  to  push  the  Execuiive,  iC  possible,  into  a 
quarrel  with  SpaJn.  As  he  did  not  play  his  game  very 
skilfully,  his  impetuosity  coutributed  to  promote  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty.  Without  involving  the  Exec- 
utive as  he  intended,  it  alarmed  Spain,  and  gave  us 
argument  to  bring  her  to  reasonable  terms.  When  the 
treaty  was  signed,  it  was  so  generally  considered  as 
highly  advantageous  to  the  United  States  that  it  was 
considered  very  creditable  to  the  Administration,  and 
Clay,  though  he  betrayed  bin  ill  will  to  it,  yet  dared  not 
make  any  apposition  against  it.  As  soon  as  the  queslion 
about  the  grants  arose.  Clay  seized  upon  it  as  a  means 
of  defeating  the  treaty,  Spalu,  by  withholdiug  the  rat- 
iiication  tteyond  the  stipulated  period,  has  thrown  away 
the  bargain,  and  the  United  Stales  are  no  louger  bound 
to  abide  by  it.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  with 
Spain  It  became  necessary  to  show  that  Ouis's  instruct- 
ions authorized  him  to  have  conceded  more  than  he 
did  Upon  which  Clay  immediately  argues  that  more 
was  conceded  than  Onis  asked  At  the  commencement 
of  the  session,  the  President  proposed  that  a  discretion! 
ary  power  should  be  giveu  to  the  Executive  to  take 
possession  of  Florida  and  to  indemnify  the-claimants  - 
upon  Spain,  as  if  the  treaty  hail  been  ratified,  from  the 
Florida  lauds.  The  House  manifested  no  disposition 
to  comply  with  this  proposal,  and  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Relations  brought  in  a  report  requiring  posit- 
ively that  Florida  should  be  taken,  and  leaving  the 
claims  totally  unprovided  [or.  Clay's  professed  pro- 
ject was  to  set  the  treaty  aside,  to  take  the  province  of 
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Texas,  and  recognize  the  South  Americans;  his  real 
Dbjeot  was  merely  to  defeat  the  treaty  and  do  nothing. 
It  has  long  been  obvious  that  Coogress  would  do  notJi- 
in^,  and  the  danger  to  the  Executive  is,  that  by  that 
termination  oC  doing  nothing  tlio  appearance  to  the 
world  will  be  of  dissension  between  the  Execntiye  and 
the  Legislature,  the  worst  of  ail  possible  positions  (or 
negotiating  with  the  Spaniard  when  he  comes.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  Missouri  question  aod  its  compromise 
have  sharpened  the  greediness  of  the  Southern  interest 
for  more  Southern  Territories  to  make  more  slave 
States,  and  given  the  Nortliern  and  Easterh  interest  a 
distaste  even  for  Florida,  because  that  would  become 
another  slave  Statn.  The  new  disturbances  in  Spain 
also  threaten  a  revolution  of  the  Government  there, 
and  put  an  end  to  all  question  as  to  the  issue  of  the 
revolution  in  South  America.  The  only  powerful  in- 
terest, therefore,  that  Spain  had  for  settling  her  differ* 
ences  with  us  is  disappearing.  There  is  no  pros- 
pect of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  there  is  at 
this  moment  scarcely  any  great  interest  in  this  country 
that  desires  the  ratification.  Forsyth  in  his  dispatch 
says  that  probably  the  Spanish  Government  wishes  that 
we  may  take  possession  of  Florida  for  the  sake  of  hav- 
ing stronger  ground  for  insisting  on  the  confirmation 
Df  the  grants,  and  the  proposal  of  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Relations  falls  into  this  view  as  completely  as 
if  it  bad  been  drawn  up  by  the  Duke  of  Alagon  himself. 
(March  IS,  1830). 


ote  a  few  observations  on  the  proposal  I  had 

o  the  President  last  Saturday,  to  send  a  messt^ 

recommending    a    postponement  of  the 

measures  for  occupying  Florida  for  the  nest  session. 

,     .     .     (March  20). 


Crawford  declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  measure 
more  frankly  and  explicitly  than  I  expected,  though 
he  saw,  and  with  us  all  remarked,  that  it  was  subject 
to  much  misconception  and  misrepresentation.  Wirt's 
opinion,  ae  usual,  was  not  opposed  to  that  of  the  Preaj- 
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Jent;  the  only  objector,  and  quite  to  my  surprise,  was 
Calhoun.     .     .     .     (March  31). 

I  observed  to  Mr.  Lowndes  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  appeared  to  admit  that  i[  we  should  take 
possession  of  Florida  without  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  we  should  be  bound  to  recognize  the  contested 
grants  [of  land  made  by  Spain  to  Spanish  citizens]  as 
valid;  in  wliieh  case  the  clainiS  ol  indemnity  [of  'Ameri- 
can citizens  against  Spain  for  lasses  of  goods,  ships,  etc., 
in  previous  years]  would  remain  totally  unprovided  for. 
He  admitted  that  the  report  might  bear  that  eonstnic- 
tion,  hilt  said  it  was  not  intended.  The  inteniion  merely 
was  to  signify  to  Spain  that  if,  by  the  validity  df  the 
grants,  the  fund  from  which  the  claims  were  to  be  in- 
demnified should  fail,  we  should  then  look  westward  of 
the  Sabine  tor  the  necessary  substitute.     (March  33). 

I  went  to  the  President's,  and  took  with  me  the 
papers  furnished  me  by  Fol%tica  [the  Russian  minister], 
copies  of  the  extracts  of  letters  to  him  on  our  Spanish 
affairs.  The  President  then  asked  me  whether  it 
would  not  be  tietter  for  him  to  strike  out  that  para- 
graph of  the  message  which  mentioned  the  wishes 
expressed  by  tlio  Russian  and  French  Governments, 
that  we  sbbuid  abstain  from  all  forcible  measures  and 
wait  to  hear  the  expected  Spanish  minister.  I  told  bim 
that,  after  all  the  reflection  I  could  give  to  the  subject, 
nay  opinion  was  that  it  would-  be  best  to  retain  the  par- 
agraph. It  would  certainly  excite  some  censure  in 
Congress  and  some  in  thecountFy;  but  tbe  maniCestA- 
tion  of  that  very  censure  would  strengthen  the  Execu- 
tive in  the  negotiation  and  bave  a  favorable  counter- 
effect  in  Europe.  The  interpositisn  was  oF  a  character 
justifiable  in  itself,  and  the  jealousy  against  it  was  over 
sensitive.  For  as  a  war  between  us  and  Spain  could 
scarcity  fail  to  kindle  a  war  in  Europe  which  would 
iavtrive  both  France  and  Russia,  they  had  a  strong  in- 
terest of  their  ow>ii  in  the  event,  which  gave  them  a 
light  at  least  to  advise  peace.  The  President  concluded 
to  retain  the  paragraph,  and.desired  me  to  have  two 
copies  of  the  documents  to  be  transmitted  with  tl^ 
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!ady  to  be  sent  to  Congress  ou  Monday;  and 
to  ascertain  from  Poletica  whether  he  waa  willing  that 
a  translation  of  the  extract  from  Nesselrods's  dispatch 
to  him  should  be  coiniuiinicatcd  with  the  other  papers. 
(March  2S). 

.  .  ,  The  Florida  trea^.  when  concluded  last  win- 
ter, was  universally  considered  as  obtaining  so  much 
moie  for  us  than  ha:d  ever  been  expected,  that  uot  a 
voice  could  be  raised  against  it  in  either  House  of  Cou- 
gress.  Now  the  public  feeling  is  different.  For,  while 
the  King  of  Spain  refuses  to  ratify  because,  he  says,  his 
Minister  conceded  too  much,  the  people  of  our  Western 
country  have  been  instigated  against  the  treaty  as  not 
having  obtained  enough.  The  Missoui'i  question,  too, 
has  operated  to  indispose  every  part  of  the  Union 
against  the  treaty:  the  North  and  East,  because  they 
do  not  wish  lo  have  Florida  as  another  slave  State;  and 
the  South  and  West,  because  they  wish  to  have  all  the 
territory  to  the  Rio  del  Norte  for  more  slave  States. 
Clay  seizes  upon  this  state  of  things,  and  has  brought 
forward  these  resolutions,  which  are  to  operate  in 
every  possible  contingency  ag^nst  the  Administration. 
.    .    .    (March  31), 

Clay's  resolutions  are;  1.  That  Congress  alone  have 
power  to  cede  territory,  and  no  treaty  can  cede  it  with- 
out their  saiiption;  and,  S.  That  the  Florida  Treaty 
ceded  territory  without  an  adequate  equivalent,  and 
ought  not  to  be  renewed.  Edwards  says  he  had  at  first 
been 'told  that  these  resolutions  would  not  have  much 
support,  but  afterwards  that  they  would,  and  perhaps 
might  be  carried  in  the  House:  that  all  the  Western 
members  would  Vot«  for  them,  and  that  the  treaty  had 
been  rendered  unpopular  in  the  Western  country.  ,  . 
(March  31). 

1  told  Edwards  that  I  had  very  little  attachment  to 
the  treaty.  I  believed  it  now,  as  when  it  was  signed,  an 
acceptable  bargain;  but  I  had  been  the  last  man  in  the 
Administration  to  agree  to  accept  the  Sabine  for  the 
western  boundary,  and  shall  now  be  very  ready  to 
abandon  the  treaty  if  the  opinion  of  an  adequate  por- 
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Hon  of  either  House  o[  Congress  should  be  adverse  tc 
it;  that,  as  a  servant  of  the  whole  Uaion,  the  interests 
o[  every  part  of  the  Union  were  equally  duar  to  me— 
there  was  neither  East,  West,  North,  or  South  to  my 
duty  or  m;  feelings;  hut,  as  an  Eastern  mau,  I  should 
be  disinclined  to  have  either  Texas  or  Florida  without 
a  reHtriction  exciudinK  slavery  from  them,  and  if  I  were 
now  a  member  of  either  House  of  Congress,  1  would 
offer  resolutions  that  the  treaty  ought  not  now  to  be 
accepted  without  an  article  prohibiting  and  excludiug 
slavery  from  the  territory  U>  be  acquired.  I  had  been 
continually  expecting  that  such  resolutions  woul<^  be 
offered  by  some  one  of  the  Norlltern  or  Eastern  mem- 
bers.   .    .     .    (March  31). 

The  President  said  he  really  did  not  think  we  ought 
to  go  to  war  for  Florida,  or  that  the  nation  would  be 
willing  to  proceed  to  that  extremity.  This  also  was  my 
opinion.  But,  after  what  had  passed,  I  believed  Flor- 
ida might  be  occupied  without  risking  a  war,  and  it 
would  deserve  consideration  whether  any  other  course 
could  be  taken  consistently  with  tlie  honor  of  the 
nation.     .     .     ,     (April  7,  1820), 

.  .  ,  1  had  some  conversation  with  Mr.  Ruggles 
with  regard  to  the  opinions  of  the  people  in  tiie  Western 
country  concerning  the  Florida  Treaty  and  Mr,  Clay's 
project  of  setting  it  aside  and  taking  possession  of  the 
province  of  Texas,  Ruggles  said  that  this  project  was 
adverse  to  the  intei-ests  of  the  Stale  of  Ohio,  who  would 
be  well  satisfied  with  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,'  .  . 
Mr,  David  Trimble,  .     came  with  a  long  argu- 

ment to  convince  me  that  the  only  way  for  me  to  make 
myself  popular  in  the  Western  country  was  to  set  the 
treaty  aside  and  urge  the  recognition  of  the  South 
American  revolutionists,  and  insist  upon  the  Rio  del 
Norte  as  the  western  boundary.    ,     .    .    (April  13). 

I  told  him  ...  I  had  no  doubt  that  if  the  treaty 
should  be  set  aside  we  should  ultimately  obtain  more 
territory  than  it  would  secure  to  ns,  but  we  should  get 
the  same  teiritory  with  the  treaty  sooner  than  we 
should  want  it;  and  even  now  I  thought  the  greater 


danger  of  this  Union  was  in  tlio  ovei^rown  estent  ot 
its  territory,  coaibitiing  witli  the  slavery  question. 
.    .    .    (April  13). 

,  .  .  He  and  Mf.  Clay  were  excellent  negotiatota 
In  theory.  They  were  For  obtaiaing  all  and  grantiog 
nothii^.  They  played  a  game  between  their  own  right 
and  left  hands,  and  could  allot  with  admirable  manage- 
ment the  whole  stakes  to  one  hand  and  total  dlscomfiti- 
ure  to  the  other.  In  the  negotiation  ivith  Spain  ivo 
had  a  just  claim  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  no  claim  to  a  line 
beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  none  to  Florida, 
which  we  very  much  wanted.  The  treaty  gives  us  the 
Mississippi  and  all  its  waters — gives  us  Florida — gives 
us  an  acknowledged  line  to  the  South  Sea,  and  seven- 
teen degrees  o(  latitude  upon  its  shores — gives  our  citi- 
zens five  millions  of  dollars  of  indemnity— and  barely 
gives  up  to  Spain  the  colorable  claim  from  the  Sabine 
to'  the  Rio  del  Norta.  Now  negotiation  implies  some 
concession  npon  both  sides.  IE  after  obtaining  every 
object  of  your  pursuit  but  one,  and  that  one  weak  in 
principle  and  of  no  present  value,  what  would  you 
have  offered  to  Spain  to  yield  thiit  also? 
(April  13). 

Mr.  Calhoun  thought  it  would  be  well  to  enlarge 
upon  the  absolute  obligation  of  the  King  of  Spain  t 
ratify  the  treaty.    I  had  been  impressed  with  the  sam 
idea,  but-  had  omitted  the  argument,  to  avoid  making   ' 
the  note  too  long.     .     .    .     (April  2U). 


.  .  .  Tlie  president  read  the  draft  ot  the  : 
which  he  had  prepared,  closing  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  Congress  should  postpone  acting  upon  the 
treaty  till  the  next  session,  in  consideraiion  ot  the  rev- 
olution in  the  Spanish  Government.  No  ebjeotion  to 
this  course  was  now  made,  though  Crawford  and  my- 
aelf  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  substantially 
giving  up  the  last  chance  to  obtain  the  ratification  ol 
the  treaty.  Crawford  still  thought  the  best  n: 
be  taken  would  be  the  immediate  occupation  ot  Fiorido, 
My  opinion  still  is,  tliat  the  best  measure  would  be  tl 
Pongress  should  authorize  the  occupation  at  the  disor^ 
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tios  of  the  President,  leaving  Spain  sLill  the  alternative 
of  ratifying  the  treaty  during  Lhe  summer. 
(May  6). 

.  .  .  I  asked  him  whether  he  knew  what  was  the 
occasion  of  the  Fresideut'scalling  the  Cabiaet  meeting 
on  Saturday.  He  said  it  was  a,  letter  that  he  had 
Teceived  from  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  which,  though  men- 
tioning in  terms  of  high  commendation  the  Florida 
Treaty,  he  yet  advises  that  its  ratification  should  not 
now  be  accepted,  but  that  we  should  look  to  the  occu- 
pation of  Texas.    .     .    .    (Alay  23). 

This  is  the  analysis  o[  a  session-opening  message. 
Mr.  Monroe's  messages  have  always  had  a  long  para- 
graph upon  the  civil  war  between  Spain  and  her  Colo- 
nies, and  there  is  one  in  the  present  message.  There 
was  some  discussion  about  it.    .    .    .    (November  12). 

.  .  .  Mr.  Clay  having  attempted  to  raise  an  oppo- 
sition party  upon  a  sympathetic  feeling  in  the  people 
of  this  country  favorable  to  the  South  Americans  and 
having  insinuated  that  Mr.  Monroe's  Administration 
was  partial  against  the  South  Americans,  the  President 
has  thought  it  necessary  to  count«race  this  party  man- 
oeuvering  by  professions  of  favor  to  them,  repeated  at 
every  session  of  Congress.    .     .    ,     (Nuivenilwr  12). 

...  I  believe  that  these  paragraphs  of  the  mes- 
sage have  l>een  the  principal  real  cause  of  the  delay  of 
Spain  to  ratify  the  Florida  Treaty.    (November  13). 

1  this  day  received  dispatches  from  Mr.  Forsyth  an- 
nouncing definitely  tlie  ratification  by  the  King  of  Spain 
of  the  Florida  Treaty,    .     .     .     (January  4,  1821). 

General  Vives,  the  Spanish  Minister,  came  and  in- 
formed me  that  Mr.  De  Barros  had  just  arrived  with 
the  Florida  Treaty  ratified  by  the  King  of  Spain.  He 
said  lie  had  been  so  anxious  to  give  me  the  first  notice 
of  this  event  himself  that  he  had  not  even  waited  to 
Open  his  dispatches,  but  had  hastened  liere  without  los- 
ing one  moment  of  time.  I  was  much  gratllicd  with 
[Ms  mark  of  attention  from  the  Geaei'al,  aud  made  him 
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my  acknowledgements  for  it.  He  said  he  woald  maka 
me  a  communicatioa  on  Monday.  Barrtt  came  in  the 
Rapid,  from  Bordeaux,  for  PhiladRlphia,  and  landed 
from  the  vessel  at  Wilmington,  Delaware.  He  had  a 
passage  of  eighty-eight  days.  I  called  at  the  President's 
and  informed  him  of  the  arrival  of  the  treaty— an  oc- 
currence which  gave  him  great  satisfaction.  .  .  . 
[February  10,  1821). 

I  answered  him  that  I  should  forthwith  make  report 
to  the  President  of  the  communication  of  the  treaty  as 
ratified  by  the  Government  of  Spain;  that  this  ratifica- 
ion,  having  been  given  aft«r  the  expiralion  of  the  six 
mouths  stipulated  by  one  of  the  articles  at  the  term 
within  which  the  ratification  should  be  exchanged, 
would  be.submitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
for  their  advice  and  consent,  to  receive  it  in  exchange 
For  the  ratification  of  the  United  States  heretofore 
given;  that  if.  this  sanction  of  the  Senate  should  be 
gi'anted,  I  should  give  him  notice  of  mj  readiness  to 
efichange  the  ratilications  with  him.     (February  13). 

.  .  .  1  went  immediately  over  to  the  President's 
n,ud  informed  him  of  this  communication  frjm  General 
Vives.  He  desired  me  to  prepare  the  draf  o  of  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Senate  [or  their  advice  aad  consent  to  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications,  Tliere  was  some  question 
as  to  form  of  the  message — whether  it  would  be  proper 
to  propose  a  new  ratification  by  the  Senate,  or  simply 
their  advice  and  consent  to  receive  the  Spanish  ratifica- 
tion in  exchange  for  the  ratification  of  the  United 
States,  heretofore  given.  I  thought  the  latter  to  be  the 
proper  and  consistent  form,  and  so  the  President  di- 
rected itehould  be.     .     .     .     (February  12 ) 

Ratifications  of  the  Florida  Treaty  exchanged, 
I  then  took  the  treaty  with  the  King  of  Spain's  ratifica- 
lion  myself;  the  General  took  the  treaty  with  the  Presi- 
dent'sratification;  Mr.  Ironside  held  one  of  the  originals 
executed  by  me  and  Mr.  Unis,  and  Mr,  Saltoon  another. 
Mr.  Brent  held  the  printed  copy  with  the  President's 
proclamation,  Mr,  Salmon  read,  from  the  original  In 
his  hand,  the  treaty,  all  the  rest  comparing  their  re> 


Hpective  copies  as  he  proceeded.  1  read  in  like  maaner 
the  Euglish,  from  the  treaty  which  we  retain  with  the 
Spanish  ratification.  Both  the  ratifiuationa  were  then 
examined  and  found  correot.     .     .     .     (February  33). 

And  thus  have  terminated,  blessed  be  God,  two  of  the 
most  memorable  transactions  of  my  life.  This  day. 
two  years  have  elnsped  since  the  Florida  Treaty  was 
signed.  Let  my  sons,  it  they  ever  eonsult  this  record 
of  their  father's  life,  turn  back  to  the  reflections 
on  the  journal  of  that  day.  Let  them  meditate  upon 
all  the  vicissitudes  which  have  befallen  the  treaty,  and 
of  which  this  diary  bears  witness,  in  the  interval  be- 
tween that  day  and  ibis.  Let  them  remark  the  work- 
ings of  private  interesta,  ol  perfidious  fraud,  of  sordid 
intrigues,  of  royal  treachery,  of  malignant  rivalry,  and 
of  envy  masked  with  patriotism,  playing  to  and  fro 
across  the  Atlantic  into  each  otlier's  hands,  all  combined 
to  destroy  this  treaty  between  the  signature  and  the 
ratification,  and  then  let  them  learn  to  put  their  trust 
in  the  overruling  providence  of  God.  1  considered  the 
signature  of  the  treaty  as  the  most  important  event  of 
my  life.  It  was  an  event  of  mt^nilude  in  the  history 
of  this  Union.  The  apparent  conclusion  of  the  nego- 
tiation had  been  greatly  and  unexpectedly  advantageous 
to  this  country.  .  .  .  (February  23,  1831).— J.  Q. 
Adams,  Memotra,  Vol.  V.,  pp.  25,  2-1.  34,  39,  53,  54.  fiO, 
67,  68,  69,  76.  105,  127,  200,  228,  266,  269,  271,  283.  289. 

The  beginninga  of  tlie  Florida  question  may 
be  traced  back  to  1804  a8  we  see  from  this  ex- 
tract froiij  a  letter  from  Jefferson  to  Monroe: 

,  .  .  We  scarcely  expect  any  liberal  or  just  settle- 
ment with  Spain  and  are  perfectly  determined  to 
obtain  or  to  take  our  just  limits.  How  tar  you  will 
suffer  yourself  to  be  detained  there  by  the  procrastiaa- 
Uons  of  artifice  or  indolence  must  depend  on  the.  pros- 
pects which  arise,  and  on  your  own  determination  to 
accept  the  government  of  Louisiana,  which  will  admit 
oE  but  a  limited  delay.  It  is  probable  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Louisiana  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
and  inland  Eastwardly  to  a  considerable  extent,  will 
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very  soon  claim  to  be  received  under  our  juriadictloil, 
and  that  this  end  of  W.  Florida,  wiil  tbug  be  peaceably 
got  possesaiOD  of.  For  Mobile  and  the  Eastern  end  we 
shall  awaic  favorable  conjunctures.  It  they  refuse  to 
let  our  vessels  have  free  ingress  and  egress  in  the 
Mobile  to  and  from  the  Tombigby  settlements,  and  if 
Spain  is  at  war,  the  crisis  there  will  be  speedy.  .  .  , 
(June  8,  ISOi).— ford,  Writin-js  of  Thomas  Je/erson, 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  283. 

The  cabinet  take  up  the  question  in  1804, 
aud  decide  upon  certain  principles.  Jefferaou 
to  Madison: 

We  did  not  collect  the  sense  of  our  brethren  the 
other  day  by  regular  questions,  but  as  far  as  I  could 
understand  from  what  was  said,  it  appeared  to  be, — 1. 
That  an  acknowledgeraont  of  our  right  to  the  Perdido, 
is  a  sine  qua  non,  and  no  price  to  be  given  for  it.  2.  No 
absolute  and  perpetual  rehnquishment  of  right  is  to 
be  made  of  the  country  East  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte 
even  in  exchange  for  Florida.  (I  am  col  quite  sure 
that  this  was  the  opinion  of  all].  It  would  be  better  to 
lengthen  the  term  of  years  to  any  definite  degree  than 
to  cede  in  perpetuity.  .  .  .  (July  5,  1801). — Ibid,  p. 
309. 

JefierBon  writes  to  Madison  again  on  this 
question : 

I  think  you  have  misconceived  the  nature  of  the 
treaty  I  thought  we  should  propose  to  England.  I  hara 
no  idea  of  committing  ourselves  immedlataly  or  inde- 
pendently of  our  further  will  to  the  war.  -The  treaty 
should  be  proviaional  only,  to  come  into  force  on  the 
event  of  our  being  engaged  in  war  witb  either  Franco 
or  Spain  during  the  present  war  in  Europe.  In  that 
event  we  should  make  common  cause,  and  England 
should  stipulate  not  to  make  peace  without  our  obtain- 
ing the  objects  for  which  we  go  to  war,  to-wit,  the 
aRknowledgement  by  Spain  of  the  rightful  boundarlem 
of  Louisiana  (which  we  should  reduce  to  our  minimum  J 
by  a  secret  article)  and,  2.  Indemnification  for  spoils  ( 
tious,  for  which  purpose  we  should  be  allowed  to  m  ' 
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reprisal  on  [lie  Floridas  and  retain  them  ob  an  indemni- 
ficat'on,    .    .     .    (Aug.  87,  1805).— /birf,  p.  377. 

JefEerson  to  WilBOn  Gary  Nicholas: 

It  seems  now  certain  there  will  be  an  extensive  war 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  We  shall  avail  onrselvea 
of  the  time  which  thiseveut  gi.ves  us  to  bring  Spain 
peaceably  Co  reason,  and  I  believe  there  is  a  way  o( 
doing  it  with  dignity  and  effect.  Should  it  even  fail, 
we  shall  still  be  in  time  to  do  ourselves  justice  It  the 
case  shall  call  tor  it.  This  new  state  of  thing  is  the 
more  fortunate  in  proportion  as  it  would  have  been 
disagreeable  to  have  proposed  closer  connections  with 
Englanci  at  a  moment  when  so  much  just  clamor  exists 
against  her  for  her  new  encroachments  on  neutral  rights 
.     .     .     (Oct,  25.  1805),— JWd,  p.  583, 

Cabinet  decision  on  Spain: 
1.  Spain  shall  cede  and  confirm  to  the  United  States 
East  and  West  Florida  with  the  islands  and  waters 
thereon  depending  and  shall  deliver  possession  imme- 
diately. 2.  The  United'StateS'Shall  pay  to  Spain  in  the 
city  of  Madrid  on  delivery  of  possession  fit'e  million 

dollars  within months  after  the  treaty  shall  have 

been  ratified  by  Spain.  3.  Spain  and  France  to  have 
the  same  privileges  respecting  trade  in  the  Floridas  as 
(illegible)  in  Louisiana.  •  •  •  * 

Spain  shall  pay  to  the  United  States  in  the  city  of 
Washington  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  December, 
1807,  four  million  dollars  as  an  indemnification  and 
acquittance  for  all  spoliations  committed  under  her 
Bag  on  the  "citizens  of  the  United  States  prior  to  the 
first  day  of  November,  1805,  with  interest  thereon  from 
the  date  of  this  treaty,  and  for  the  faithful  performance 
thereof  she  hypothecates  to  the  United  States  the  coun- 
try described  in  the  fifth  article.  (Nov,  14,  ISOB).-- 
Jbid,  pp.  383-84. 

Jefferson  discusses  the  subject  further. 
.    .    ,    Should  England  make  np  with  us,  while  Bon- 
aparte continues  at  war  with  Spain,  a  moment  may 
occur  when  we  may  without  danger  of  commitment 
with  either  France  or  England  seize  to  our  own  limits 
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ot  Louisiana  as  of  right,  and  the  residue  of  the  Floridai 
as  reprisal  for  spoliations.     .     .     .     [Aug.  13,  J^OSj. 

.  .  .  With  respect  to  the  boundaries  thej  are  af 
well  ascertained  as  those  of  any  unsettled  country  what 
ever,  as  well  as  the  boundaries  ot  several  ot  these  States, 
about  which  disputes  still  exist,  aud  as  the  boundaries  ol 
many  of  the  unsettled  Northern  countries  of  Europe.  1 
wish  you  would  authorize  the  President  to  take  posseS' 
sion  ot  East  Florida  Lm mediately.  The  seizing  of  West 
Florida  will  be  a  signal  to  England  to  take  Fensacola 
and  St.  Augustine;  and  be  assured  It  will  be  done  aa 
soon  as  the  order  can  return  after  they  hearot  our  tak- 
ing Baton  Rouge,  and  we  shall  neyer  got  it  from  them, 
but  by  a  war,  which  naay  be  prevented  by  anticipation 
— there  never  was  a  case  where  the  adage  was  more 
true,  "in  tor  a  penny,  in  tor  fl  pound;"  and  do  more 
oSense  will  be  taken  by  France  and  Spain  at  onr  seiz- 
ure ot  both  than  of  one.  The  EugKahwlll  take  East 
Florida  pretendedly  tor  Spain.  We  should  take  it  with 
a  declaration  1.  That  it  is  a  reprisal  tor  indemnities 
Spain  has  acknowledged  due  to  us.  2.  To  keep  it  from 
falling  into  hands  in  which  it  would  essentially  endaa- 
ger  our  safety,  3,  That  in  our  hands  it  will  still  be  held 
as  a  subject  ot  negotiation.  .  .  .  (Jan.  S,  1811),— 
Ford,  Writings  of  Jefferson.  Fol.  IX.,  pp.  203,  290-91. 
At  the  date  of  Purchase  Jefierson  writes: 
.  .  .  I  confess  to  you  I  am  not  sorry  for  the  non- 
ratification  ot  the  Spanish  treaty.  Our  assent  to  it  has 
proven  our  desire  to  be  on  friendly  tei'ms  with  Spain; 
their  dissent,  the  imbecility  and  malignity  of  their  goT- 
ernment  towards  us,  have  placed  them  in  the  wrong  in 
the  eyes  of  llie  world,  and  that  is  well;  but  to  us  the 
province  ot  Techas  will  be  the  richest  State  of  our 
Union,  without  any  exception.  Its  southern  part  will 
make  more  sugar  than  we  can  consume;  and  the  Red 
River  on  its  north,  is  the  most  luxuriant  country  on 
earti,  Florida,  moreover,  Is  ours,'.'  Every  nation  in 
Europe  considers  it  such  as  a  right.  We  need  not  care 
for  its  occupation  in  time  of  peace,  and,  in  war,  the 
Brsi  cannon  makes  it  ours  without  oSense  to  anvbodv. 
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.  .  ,  1  really  think,  too,  that  neither  the  state  of  our 
finances,  tbe  condition  ol  our  country,  nor  the  public 
opinion,  urges  us  to  precipitation  into  war.  The  treaty 
has  had  Che  valuable  effect  of  strengthening  our  title  to 
tbe  Techas.  because  the  cession  at  [be  Floridas  in  ex- 
change For  Techas  imports  au  auknowledgeiuent  of  ooi 
right  to  it.  This  province  moreover,  the  Floridas  and 
possibly  Cuba,  will  join  us  in  the  acknowledgment  ol 
their  independence,  a  measure  to  which  their  new  gov- 
ernment will  probably  accede  voluntarily 

(May  14,  1820).— Foi-d,  Writings  of  Jeffergon,  Vol.  X., 
p.  158-159. 

Report  of  a  committee  of  the  Honse  of  Rep- 
resentatives concerning  the  Florida  treaty,  Mr. 
Lovrniies  of  South  Carolina,  eliairman. 

The  Committee  to  whom  has  been  referred  so  much 
of  the  President's  Message,  at  the  cowmen  cement  of 
the  session,  as   relates   to   foreign  affairs,  respectfully 

That  their  attention  was  directed,  immediately  upon 
their  appointment,  to  the  state  of  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  Spain,  and  that  their  delay  in  mak- 
ing a  report  upou  them  mnst  l>e  attributed  to  their  wish 
"ta  afford  an  opportunity  for  such  friendly  commnni- 
cations,  during  the  present  session  of  Congress,"  as 
the  Government  of  Spain  had  authorized  us  to  expect. 
They  thought  it  better  tJiat  Congress  should  postpone 
Its  determination  until  events  might  enable  it  to  make 
that  determination  definite,  than  that  it  should  pass  a 
contingent  act  for  authorizing  measures  which  it  was 
not  proposed  immediately  to  execute;  that  it  should 
found  its  determination  upon  relations  ascertained  to 
Biiat,  than  upon  a  calculation  of  events  which  might  be 
sxpected  to  occur  during  its  sittiug. 

But  more  than  a  year  has  passed  since  the  signature 
Of  the  treaty  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  terminate  the 
long  differences  between  the  United  States  and  Spain. 
Uore  than  six  monttis  since,  the  appointment  of  a  new 
minister  from  Spain,  who  was  "forthwith"  to  make 
known  to  tlie  United  States  the  intentions  of  the  Gov- 
jrnment,  and  we  have  advanced  so  far  in  the  session  aa 

a 
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to  make  it  necessary  to  propose,  without  further  delay, 
any  measure  on  which  it  is  expected  that  Coagrt 
actbefore  its  adjuurnmeut. 

The  Committee  will  not  attempt  to  add  anjthiug  to 
the  exposition  of  the  rights  of  the  United  States  and  the 
ofaligations  of  Spain,  which  is  contained  in  the  correa- 
pondence  between  the  two-Governmienta,  We  can 
hardiy  expect,  from  continued  negotiation,  the  redress 
which  has  Iwen  claimed  for  twenty  yeara,  and  promised 
for  eighteen— which  has  been  a  second  time  promised, 
and  a  second  time  withheld.  In  sueb  a  negotiation, 
the  signature  of  a  treaty  seems  to  tie  a  mere  incident, 
and  noC  its  term.  For  the  spoliations  which  have  been 
committed  upon  the  property  of  our  citizens,  tor  the 
invasion  of  our  soil,  for  the  weakness  'or  partiality 
which  has  made  a  Spanish  territory  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous and  encampment  of  an  enemy,  and  which  has 
still  more  lately  permitted  the  Indian  inhabitants  of 
territory  (whom  Spain  was  bound  by  t»eaty  to  restratu) 
to  encage  in  savage  -hDstllities  against  us;  for  all  these 
acts  01  war,  a  people  less  attached  to  peace,  would  seek 
redress  only  by  war.  To  capture  and  confiscate  the 
ships  and  property  of  tlte  wrongdoer,  would  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  policy  of  mildness  and  -forljearance. 
But,  by  such  reprisals,  the  Government  that  does  the 
wrong  snSers  less  than  the  unoffending  subject.  It 
seems  a  more  just  reprisal  to  occupy  the  province 
which  has  been  made  an  instrument  of  injury,  which 
has  been  designated  'by  Spain  herself  as  the  fund  for 
our  indemnity,  and  whose  occupation  by  Che  United 
Stales-wilt, stop  the  accumulation  of  these  claims  tor 
compensation  and  redress,  which  the  miBgovermnent 
of  that  neglected  colony  continually  produce.  The 
Committee  submit  to  the  House  a  hill  to  authorize  the 
President  of  the  United  States  tx)  take  possession  of 
East  and  West  Florida,  and  establish  a  temporary  gov- 
ernment therein. 

There  appears  too  much  reason  to  believe,  tromi 
mistake  of  the  Spanish  negotiator,  as  to  the  dates 
the  Spanish  grants,  which  it  was  intended  to  anntil, 
the  projected  treaty  had  been  rati&ed,  that  the  Crown 
lands  in  Florida  mav  be  insufficient  to  nrovide  the 
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pected  Indemaity  fur  our  loasea.  But  these  may  be 
applied,  as  far  as  Cliey  will  go,  to  the  compensation  of 
our  citizeas,  and  for  the  excess  of  our  claim,  Spain,  by 
whose  act  the  domain  of  Florida  has  been  rendered  in- 
adequate, must  ctpect  us  to  look  westward.  Perhaps, 
when  our  atteotioii  is  thus  forced  to  a  direction  more 
JnterestiDg  to  Spain,  her  Government  may  at  last  admit 
that  it  is  as  much  her  interest  as  ours,  that  tbe  just 
claims  of  the  United  States  should  be  provided  for  by 
friendly  convention,  and  we  may  hope  that  the  nest 
treaty  between  the  two  nations'may  be  executed  as  well 
as  signed. 

The  following  is  tlie  bill  accompanying  the  report; 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  required  to 
take  possession  of.  and  occupy,  the  territories  of  East 
and  West  Florida,  and  the  appendages  and  appurten- 
ances thereof;  and  he  is  hereby  authorized,  for  that  pur- 
pose to  employ  any  part  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
UnitedStatcs.  and  themilitiaof  any  State,  which  he  may 
deem  necessary.  [Other  sections  (ollow).— ^nnois  of 
Congress,  1820,  p.  1618-19. 

TliB  following  extracts  from  the  debates  in 
Congress  over  the  treaty  throws  some  light  on 
the  feeling  and  arguments  of  the  time.  The 
debate  was  extended  and  interesting.  Clay's  res- 
olutions were  as  follows,  over  which  the  debate 
began : 

Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
vests  in  Congress  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  territory 
belonging  to  tliem,  and  that  n 
alienate  auy  portion  thereof,  i^ 
currenco  of  Congress."  * 

a.  Kesolved,  That  the  equivalent  proposed  o  hs 
given  by  Spain,  to  the  United  States,  in  the  treaty  con- 
cluded between  them,  on  the  22d  day  of  February.  1819, 
for  that  part  of  Louisiana. lying  west  of  the  Sabine,  was 
inadequate;  and  that  it  would  l>o  tuexpedicnt  to  make 
a  transfer  thereof  to  auy  foreign  Power,  or  renew  the 
aforesaid  treaty. 
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Has  the  House  of  Representatives  a  right  to  express  tia 
opinion  upon  the  arrangement  made  in  that  treaty?  The 
President,  by  asking  Congress  to  carry  it  into  effect, 
has  given  lis  jurisdiction  ot  ihe  subjeet,  if  we  had  it  not 
before.  We  derive  from  that  circumstance  the  right 
to  coHsider^first.  if  there  be  a  treaty;  secondly,  if  we 
ought  to  carry  it  into  elTect;  and  thirdly,  if  there  be  no 
treaty,  whether  it  be  expedient  to  assert  our  rights 
independent  of  the  treaty.  It  will  not  be  contended 
that  we  are  restricted  to  that  specific  mode  of  redress 
which  the  President  intimated  in  his  opening  Message. 
{Clay.  April  3,  1820), 

It  was  tar  from  his  wish  to  renew  at  large  a  discus- 
sion of  the  treaty-making  power.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  had  not  defined  the  precise  limits  of 
that  power,  because,  from  tlie  naCnre  of  it.  they  could 
not  be  prescribed.  It  appeared  to  him.  hotrever,  that 
no  safe  American  statesman  would  assign  to  it.  a 
boundless  scope.  He  presumed,  for  example,  tliat  it 
would  not  be  contended  that,  in  b  Government  which 
was  itself  limited,  there  was  a  functionary  without 
limit.  The  first  great  bound  to  the  power  in  question, 
he  apprehended,  was  that  tio  treaty  could  constitution- 
ally transcend  the  very  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
Government  itself.     .    .     .     — Ibid 


.     .    .     But  if  the  concurrenoe  of  this  House  be  not 
necessary  iu  thccases  asserted:  if  there  be  no  restriction 
upon  the  power  he  was  considering,  It  might  draw  to 
itself  and  absorb  the  whole  ot  the  powers  ot  Govern- 
ment.   To  contract  alliances,  to  Btipnlate  tor  raising 
ti'oops  to  be  employed  in  a  common  war  alKiut  to  be 
waged,  to  grant  subsidies,  even  to  introduce  foreiga  J 
troops  within  the  bosom  o1  the  country,  were  not  on*  I 
frequent-instances  of  the  exercise  of  this  power;  and  il^.l 
in  all  such  cases,  the  honor  and  faith  ot  the  naUoti'  I 
were  committed,  by  the  exclusive  act  of  the  President    ' 
and  Senate,  the  melancholy  duty  alone  might  be  left  to 
Congress  of  recording  the  ruin  of  the  Republic. — Ibid 

(Here  Mr.  C.  read  an  extract  from  a  memoir  j 
sented  in  1805,  bv  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Pinckney,  1 
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Mr.  Cevallos,  proving  that  the  boundary  of  Louisiana 
Bxtendad  eastward  to  the  Pardido,  and  westward  to  the 
Rio  del  Norte;  in  whicli  they  say;  "The  facts  and  prin- 
ciples which  justify  this  concltision  are  so  satisfactory 
to  their  Government  &9  to  coaviace  it  that  the  United 
States  have  not  a  better  right  to  the  inland  of  New  Or- 
leans, nnder  the  cession  referred  to,  than  they  have  to 
the  whole  district  of  territory  thus  described.)— JJjid. 

All  accounts  concurred  in  representing  Texa^  to  bo 
extremely  valuable.  Its  superficial  extent  waa  three  or 
four  times  greater  than  that  of  Florida.  The  climate 
was  delicious;  the  soil  fertile;  the  margins  of  the  rivers 
abounded  in  lire  oalc;  and  the  country  admitting  of  easy 
settlement.  It  possessed,  moreover,  if  he  were  not  mis- 
informed, one  of  the  finest  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  productions  of  which  it  was  capable  were  suited  to 
our  wants.  The  unfortunate  captive  of  St.  Helena 
wished  for  ships,  cojiimerce,  anil  colonies.  We  have 
them  all,  if  we  do  not  wantonly  throw  them  away. 
The  colonies  of  other  countries  are  separated  from 
them  by  vast  seas,  requiring  great  expense  to  protect 
them,  and  are  held  subject  to  a  oonstant  risk  of  their 
being  torn  from  their  grasp.  Our  colonies,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  united  to  and  form  a  part  of  our  contiueut; 
and  the  same  Mississippi,  from  whose  rich  deposits,  the 
best  of  them  (Louisiana)  has  been  formed,  will  trans- 
port on  her  Ijosom  the  brave  and  patriotic  men  from 
her  tributary  streams  to  defend  and  preserve  the  next 
most  valuable,  the  province  of  Texas. 

We  wanted  Floriiia,  or  rather  we  shall  want  it,  or.  to 
speak  yet  more  correctly,  we  want  nobody  else  to  have 
it.  We  do  not  desire  it  for  immediate  use.  It  Alls  a 
space  in  our  imagination,  and  we  wish  it  to  complete 
the  arrondissement  of  our  territory.  It  must  certainly 
come  to  us.  The  ripened  fruit  will  not  more  aurcly 
tall.  Florida  is  enclosed  in  between  Alabama  and  Geor- 
gia, and  cannot  escape.  Texas  may.  Whether  we  ge 
Florida  now  or  some  five  or  ten  years  hence,  is  ol  uu 
consequence,  provided  no  other  Po  wer  guts  it;  and  if  any 
other  Power  should  attempt  to  take  it,  an  esiating  act 
of  Congress  authorizes  the  Fresideat  to  prereat  it,    Hi 
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was  Dot  disposed  to  disparage  Florida,  but  its  intHustc 
value  was  incomparably  less  than  Texas.    .     .    . — Ibid. 

Auderson  opposes  the  position  of  Clay. 

There  is  another  conalderation  which  should  make 
this  House  cautious  in  adopting  the  resolutions  before 
us~eauIious  ia  altandoniag  the  high  gro kind  we  hare 
obtained  by  our  forbearance  and  magnanimity.  The 
ccmrse  ol  this  protracted  negotiation  baa  gained  to  us 
much  honor  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Although  we 
have  failed  as  yet  in  getting  a  recompeDse  for  the 
wrongs  done  to  us,  we  have  acquii-ed  a  character  which 
was  worth  much  more  We  have  shown  to  the  world 
tliat  we  sought  justice,  not  aggraudisement:  we  have 
shown  that  we  could  abstain  from  war.  even  when  oar 
adversary  had  given  to  us  Che  amplest  justification. 
We  have  defeated  the.  malicious  predictions  ot  the  poli- 
ticians of  Europe,  who  declared  that  we  only  sought  an 
afology  for  seizing  on  Florida  The  present  state  of 
the  negotiation  has  just  brought  those  Courts  to  the  ac- 
kuowledgement  (a  proud  one  For  us]  that  we  sought 
only  peace  and  a  fairsmtlement 

But,  if  wo  pass  these  resolutions,  we  suddenly  relin- 
quish this  high  ground,  and  assume  the  station  of  our 
adversary.  For  fourteen  years  we  have  been  urgent, 
Spain  reluctant;  we  have  pressed.  Spain  has  receded: 
but  now  when  there  is  an  indication  of  peace,  we  sud- 
denly change  sides — Spain  presses  and  we  recede.  .  .  ■ 
[Mr.  Anderson,  April  4,  1820.] — Annals  of  Congresg. 
1820,  pp.  ni9.  1723-23.  1770-71 

QUESTIONS 

(1)  What  principle  do  you  find  illustrated  in  the  titles 
used  for  J.  Q.  Adams  and  De  Onis  in  Article  I  of  the 
treaty?  {2)  Make  a  map  to  show  the  boundary  line 
drawn  between  the  United  States  and  Spain.  (3)  Draw 
a  map  bounding  the  Florida  purchase.  [4)  How  much 
territory  did  the  United  States  claim  which  it  yielded 
at  this  time?  (5)  How  much  money  did  the  United 
States  pay?  (6)  To  whom  was  it  paid?  {7)  How  was 
this  territory  of  Florida  to  be  governed  ?  (8)  Who  rati- 
tied  treaties  in  Spain?  (9)  Wlio  in  the  United  States? 
(lO)  Whose  consent  must  be  obtained  in  the  United 
States? 

(I)  Did  Clay  approve  ilic  treaty?  (2)  Give  the  reasons 


the  king  of  Spain  ratiUed  the  treaty  accordiDg  to  agree- 
ment? (7)  Would  his  non- rati ti cation  justify  the  United 
States  in  seizing  Florida?  (6]  Did  Adams  t)elieYe  he 
bad  made  a  favorable  treaty  for  the  United  States?  (9] 
Sow  had  the  Missouri  struggle  affected  the  feding  ol 
the  different  sections  toward  the  treaty?  (lOj  What 
measure  did  Bhe  Cabinet  of  Monroe  discuss?  (11)  What 
foreign  nattODS  were  taldng  a  deep  interest  in  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  between  the  United  sWes  and  Spain? 
(12)  What-views  did  Clay  take  in  regard  to  tlie  treaty 
power  of  the  president?  (13)  Accoi5ing  to  hltn  what 
right  had  Congress  over  treaties?  (14)  Over  territories 
ofthe  United  States?  (15)  Did  slavery  play  any  partin 
this  lonf5 struggle?  (16)  Give  plan  oIMr. Trimble.  (17) 
What  criticism  does  Adams  make  on  Clay's  capacity  as 
a  negotiator? 

(])  Giv*  the  st«pa  in  the  making,  and  raUtication  of 
this  treaty.  (3)  Describe  the  last  scene.  (3)  When  did 
the  struggle  for  the  possession  of  Florida  by  the  United 
States  liegin?  (4)  What  claim  did  Jefferson  make  in  re- 
gard to  toe  ownership  of  West  Florida?  (5)  Why  did  he 
not  take  possession  ot  it  in  1804?  (ti)  What  natioa  did 
Jefferson  propose  to  unite  with  to  gain  Florida?  (7) 
Give  Jefferson's  entire  plan  in  1S05.  (8)  Whathis  pians 
in  1808?  (9)  Did  Jefferson  approve  of  tiie  treaty  of  pur- 
chase of  1819?  (10)  Give  his  plan.  (11)  Analyze  there- 
port  of  the  committee  of  Congress,  (13)  Give  the^lan 
of  the  committee,  (13)  Discuss  Mr  Clay's  resolutions 
and'speech.  (14)  Does  Andeuon  answer  him  satisfac- 
torily? (15)  Write  a  narrative  history  on  "The  Pnr- 
cbaseol  Florida."  - 
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United  Stutea'  claim  to,  yielded,  1819.  Became 
Independent,  1836,  United  States  reeognlied 
Its  Independence,  1837.  It  seeks  admission  to 
the  Union, 1837-  Treatyof  annexation  rejected, 
184j.  Aaneied  by  joinC  resolution,  184S.  Be- 
came a  state,  December,  ISU.  Area,  37B,123 
Bqiiare  miles.  By  compromise  ot  IB50,  98,707 
square  miles  ceded  to  the  United  States.  Total 
tost  to  tte  United  States,  about  Slfi.OOO/Xffl, 
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CHAPTER  VI 


ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS 


The  annexation  of  Texas,  in  18i5,  was 
secured  only  after  many  years  of  diseuBsion. 
Ab  was  noticed  in  the  Loiiisana  study  the 
United  States  had  a  fair  claim  to  it  from  that 
purchase.  However  whatever  right  they  bad 
waa  yielded  in  1819  with  the  purchase  of 
Florida.  Almost  immediately  thereafter  efforts 
were  made  looking  to  its  re-acquisition,  J.  Q. 
Adams  and  Andrew  Jackson  both  sought  to  piir- 
chaao  it,  but  found  Mexico  unwilliug  to  di». 
member  itself.  Then  came  its  indepoiidoueo  in  J 
183(i,  and  tho  negotiations  looking  to  its  abs 
tion  by  tho  United  States. 

The  following  extracts  will  trace  in  a  fair 
measure  the  steps  in  tho  later -history,  and  will 
illustrate  the  nature  of  tho  argnmeuts  used  by  i 
those  who  favored,  and  by  those  who  opposed  J 
the  annexation.     It  will  bo  noticed  that  with  I 
rare  exceptions  the  opponents  came  from  the  1 
North,  and  mainly  from  the  whig  party.     The  I 
argumunts   were   on   both    sides  based  on  the  | 
expediency   and    the    constitutionality   of    the 
measure.      The  student  will  find  an  interesting  ■ 
problem  in  tracing  down   the  new  issue  that  J 
came  in  with  this  expansion.     A  careful  stndjl 
should   be  made  of  the  boundaries   of  Texasv 
now,  as  compared  with  tlie  limits  she  claimed  r1 
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in  1845,  at  the  time  of  her  admission  into  the 
Union.  >  On  the  whole  it  mtiy  be  claimed  thai 
with  the  annexation  of  Texas  forces  were  set  at 
work  that  did  not  cease  to  operate  for  many 
years,  and  in  their  effects  greatly  changed  the 
entire  tendency  of  onr  national  life. 

Joint  resolution  for  annexing  Texas  to  the 
United  States. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  ot  RepreseDtativei 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
That  the  territory  properly  included  within,  and  right- 
full;  belonging  to,  the  Republic  of  Texas,  may  be 
erected  into  a  new  State,  to  be  called  the  State  ol 
Te?[as,  with  a,  republican  forni  of  govei-nment,  to  h« 
adopted  by  the  people  ot  said  republic,  by  deputies  in 
conreotiou  assembled,  with  the  consent  ot  the  existing 
government,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  admitted 
as  oae  ot  the  States  ot  this  Union. 

3.  And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  foregoing 
consent  ot  Congress  ia  given  upon  the  following  condi- 
tions and  with  the  Following  guarantees,  to-wit:  First, 
Said  State  to  be  formed,  subject  to  the  adjustment  by 
this  government  of  all  questions  of  IwunJary  that  may 
arise  with  other  governments;  and  the  constitution 
thereof,  with  the  proper  evidence  ot  its  adoption  by  the 
people  of  said  Republic  ot  Texas,  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  be  laid  before 
Congress  tor  its  final  action  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six. 
Second.  Said  State  when  admitted  iuto  the  Union, 
after  ceding  to  the  United  States  all  public  edifices, 
fortifications,  barracks,  ports  and  harbors,  navy  and 
navy  yards,  docks,  magazines,  arms,  armaments,  and 
all  other  property  and  means  pertaining  to  Ihe  public 
defense,  belonging  to  said  Republic  of  Texas,  shall  re- 
tain all  the  public  funds,  debts,  taxes,  and  dues  of  every 
kind,  which  may  belong  to  or  be  due  and  owing  said 
republic;  and  shall  also  retain  all  the  vacant  and  unap- 
propriated land*  Winn  within  its  liuiita,  to  be  appiked 
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to  Ihe  paynient  of  the  debts  and  liablliliea  ol  said  re- 
public of  Texas,  and  tbe  residue  of  said  lands,  after 
discharging  said  debts  and  llabiliLies,  to  be  disposed  of 
Ets  said  State  may  direct;  bat  in  no  event  are  said  debta 
and  liabilities  to  become  a  charge  upon  tbe  government 
of  the  United  States.  Third.  New  States,  of  conveni- 
ent size,  not  exceeding  four  in  number,  in  addition  to 
aaid  State  of  Texas,  aad  having  sufficient  population, 
may  hereafter,  by  the  consent  of  said  State,  be  formed 
out  of  the  territory  thereof,  which  shall  be  entitled  (o 
admission  under  the  provisions  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion. And  such  States  as  may  be  formed  out  of  lliat 
portion  of  said  territory  lying  south  of  tiii'ty-six  de- 
grnes  thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  commonly  known 
as  the  Missouri  Compromise  line,  shall  be  admit\cd 
into  the  Union,  with  or  without  slavery,  as  the  people 
of  bach  Slate  asking  admission  may  desire.  And  ia 
such  State  or  States  as  sliall  be  formed  out  of  said  terri- 
tory, north  of  said  Missouri  Compromise  line,  slavery 
or  involuntary  servitude  (except  for  crime)  shall  be 
prohibited. 

3.  And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  if  the  President 
of  the  United  States  shall,  in  his  judgment  and  discre- 
tion, deem  it  most  advisable,  instead  of  proceeding  to 
submit  the  foregoing  resolution  lo  the  Republic  ol 
Texas,  as  an  oveFture  on  the  part  of  Hie  United  States 
for  admission,  to  negotiate  with  that  Bepublic — then. 
Be  it  resolved,  That  a  State,  to  bo  formed  out  of  the 
present  Republic  of  Texas,  with  suitable  extent  and 
boundaries,  and  with  two  fepreseutativcs  in  Congress, 
until  the  next  ap]>ortionmentof  I'epressntation,  shall  bs 
admitted  into  tbe  Union,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  existing  States,  as  soon  as  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  such  admission  and  the  cession 
of  the  remaining  Texan  territory  to  the  United  StatM 
shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  governments  of  Texas  and 
the  United  Slates;  and  tbat  the  sum  of  on^  hundred 
thousand  dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  appropri- 
ated to  defray  the  expenses  of  missions,  and  negotia- 
tions, lo  agree  upon  the  terms  of  said  admission  uid 
cession,  either  by  treaty  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate, 
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or  by  ftrtlclea  to  be  aubiultted  to  the  two  houses  ol  Coii' 
grcas,  as  the  President  mny  (Urcct. 

J.  W.  Junes, 
Speaker  of  Hie  Houhe  of  liepresentatives. 
Willie  P.  Manuum, 
President  Prolenipore  of  the  Senate. 

(Approved,  March  1,  1845.) 

Executive  Docnmcntg,  1st  Session,  S9  Congrem,  pp. 
37,  38.-  also  in  Vnil<  d  States  Slatutei'.  V,  p.  797. 
President  Polk's  Message,  1845. 

In  piiFBtianee  ol  the  joint  rcsolntion  of  Congress, 
"for  annexing  Texan  to  the  Uniled  States,"  my  prede- 
cessor, on  the  third  daj  of  March,  1846.  elected  to  sub- 
mit the  first  and  second  sections  of  that  rcsolulion  to 
the  Kepnblic  of  Texas,  ns  an  overture,  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  tor  her  admission  as  a  State  into  our 
Union.  This  election  I  approved,  and  accordingly  the 
chaise  d'affaira  of  the  United  Status  in  Texas,  under 
instructions  of  the  tenth  of  March,  1845,  presented 
these  sections  of  the  resolution  for  the  acoeptance  of 
that  Republic.  The  executive  government,  the  Con-, 
gress,  and  the  people  of  Texas  in  convention,  have  ^uc 
cessively  complied  with  all  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  joint  resolution.  A  constitution  for  the  govern- 
mect  of  the  State  of  Texas,  formed  bj  a  convention  of 
deputies,  is  herewith  laid  before  Congress.  It  is  well 
known,  also,  that  the  people  of  Texas  at  the  polls  havs 
accepted  the  terms  of  anuesation  and  ratified  Uie  coq- 
Btitution.     .     .     . 

As  soon  as  the  Act  to  admit  Texas  as  a,  State  shall  be 
passed,  the  union  of  the  two  Republics  will  be  consum- 
mated by  their  own  voluntary  consent. 

This  accession  to  our  territory  has  been  a  blootlloss 
achievement.  No  arm  of  force  has  been  raised  to  pro- 
duce the  result.  The  sword  has  had  no  part  in  tbn 
victory.  We  have  not  sought  to  eJtend  our  territorial 
possessions  by  conquest,  or  our  republican  institutions 
over  a  reluctant  people.  It  was  the  deliberate  homage  of 
each  people  to  the  great  principle   of   our   Federal 
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If  we  consider  the  extent  of  territory  inTolved  in  the 
annexation — its  prospective  influence  on  America— the 
Hieans  by  which  it  has  been  accomplished,  springing 
purely  from  the  choice  of  the  peopie  tbemselvea  to 
share  the  blessings  o(  onr  anion— the  history  of  the 
worid  may  be  chalienged  to  furnish  a  parallel. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  which  at  the 
foriiation  of  the  Federal  constitution  was  bounded  by 
the  St,  Mary's  on  the  Atlantic,  has  passed  the  Capes  of 
Florida.,  and  has  been  peacerul  y  extended  to  the  Del 
Norte.  In  contemplating  the  gi'andeur  of  this  event,  it 
is  not  to  be  forgotten  tliat  the  result  was  achieved  in 
despite  of  the  diplomatic  interference  of  Eui-opean 
monarchies.  Eren  France,  the  conntry  which  had  l>een 
onr  ancient  ally — the  country  which  has  a  common  ii- 
terest  with  uh  in  maintaining  the  freedom  of  the  seaa — 
the  country  which,  by  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  first 
opened  to  us  access  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico— the  conntry 
with  which  we  have  been  every  year  drawing  more  and 
more  closely  the  bonds  of  successful  commerce — most 
unexpectedly  and  to  our  unfeigned  regret,  took  part  in 
an  effort  to  prevent  annexation,  and  to  impose  on 
Texas,  as  a  condition  of  the  recognition  of  her  indepen- 
dence by  Meiico,  that  she  would  never  join  herself  to 
the  United  States.  We  may  rejoice  that  the  tranquil 
and  pervading  influence  of  the  American  principle  of 
self-government  was  sufficient  to  defeat  the  purposes  ol 
British  and  French  interference,  and  that  the  almost 
unanimous  voice  of  the  people  of  Texas  has  given  to 
that  interference  a  peaceful  and  effective  rebuke.  From 
this  example,  European  governments  may  learn  how 
vain  diplomatic  arts  and  intrigues  must  ever  prove 
npoD  this  continent,  against  that  system  of  self-govern- 
ment which  seems  natura)  to  our  soil,  and  which  will 
ever  resist  foreign  interference. — Execvtive  Document*, 
Ut  Session  XSIXlh  Congress,  pp.  3,  4,  5. 

Mr.  "*  DoueUon,  American  Ambaeaador  to 
Texas;  March  31,  1845,  writes: 

It  now  remains  for  the  government  and  people  ot 
Texas,  by  their  acceptance  and  I'atification  of  the  ^o*  , 
visions  contained  in  this  joint  reaolntion,  to  finish  IlkB 
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great  work  of  annexation;'  and  to  assume  their  station 
as  an  independeDt,  equal,  and  sovereign  member  of  the 
American  confederacy,  as  soon  as  the  conslitulional  re- 
quirements usual  in  the  admission  of  new  Statea  can  be 
complied  with.  Anxious  to  execute  the  trust  devolved 
upon  him  by  the  resolntion  referred  to,  in  the  manner 
best  calculated  Co  secure  Its  objects,  and  with  the  least 
inconvenience  and  delay  to  Texas,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  instructed  the  undersigned  to  inform 
this  governinent  that  he  has  selected  as  tbe  basis  of  tha 
action  ^t  necessary  on  the  subject,  the  first  and  second 
sections  of  the  resolution,  leaving  out  of  view  the  rO' 
malning  or  third  section.    ,     .    . 

This  great  question,  then,  is  in  the  handa  oC  Texas. 
It  depends  upon  heiiself  whether  she  will  he  restored  to 
the  t)Ojom  of  the  republican  family,  and,  taking  her 
station  with  the  other  sisters  of  the  confederacy,  will 
co-operate  with  them  in  advancing  the  cause  of  free 
government;  or  whether,  standing  aloof  from  them,  she 
is  to  run  the  hazards  of  a  separate  career,  at  a  period  in 
the  affairs  ot  the  world  when,  the  friends  of  a  different 
system  of  government  are  urged  by  the  most  powerful 
motlves-to  resist  the  e.'ttension  of  the  republican  prin- 
ciple.—/6id,j)p.  3i.  35. 

Mr.  Donelaon  writes  from  Texas  to  Secretary 
of  State  Buchanan  as  follows; 

Legation  of  the  United  States,  1 
New  Oiu.EANS,May  11,  1845.        f 

SiR:^riie  Wabash,  one  of  the  vessels  trading  be- 
tween this  place  and  New  Yoi'k.  has  just  arrived,  and 
reports  that  she  parted  on  the  5lh  instant  with  a  British 
fleet,  composed  of  one  line-of-battle  ship,  one  frigate, 
one  sloop  of  war,  and  one  ten-gun  brig,  supposed  to  be 
bound  tor  Havana.  This  fieet  was  at  The  Hole  in  the 
WaH  on  the  4th,  r 

The  appearance  of  this  force  is  doubtless  in  accord- 
ance with  a  previous  understanding  with  Mexico;  .  . 
Mexico,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  this  fleet,  may 
still  be  blind  enough  to  decide  upon  war  with  us,  think- 
ing that  Texas,  rather  than  he  thus  involved,  may,  as 
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llie  lea^t  of  evils,  prefer  indepencience  jointly  gnaran- 
teed  by  France  and  England. — Ibid,  p.  45. 

Again  be  writes,  June  2,  1845: 

Slit; — I  reached  this  place  two  days  ago  in  thesteamor 
New  York,  and  fouud  here  Captain  EllJolt,  tlie  British 
Minister,  arrived  tbe  <tay  before  in  a  Fi-ench  corvette. 
-He  haa  the  preliminary  articles  of  a  treaty,  the  basis  of 
which  is  the  independence  of  Texas,  provided  she  will 
agree  to  maintain  her  separate  sovereignty:  or,  in  other 
words,  not  become  a  member  of  onr  Federal  uniou. 
With  these  propositions  lie  has  repaired  to  the  seat  of 
government  of  Texas;  so  that  at  last  we  have  the  de- 
velopmentof  the  plan  concerted  by  the  Bntiah  govern- 
ment OS  an  offset  to  the  joint  resolution  offered  by  the 
Congress  oE  the  United  States.    .    .    . 

But  stripped  or  diplomatic  phrase,  this  negotiation  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  conti'lvance  ofGreatBrJtain 
to  defeat  the  measure  of  annexation,  or  involve  Mexico 
in  a  war  with  the  United  States.  Such  will  be  the  im- 
partial judgment  of  the  world  when  the  curtain  is  lifted 
which  lias  heretofore  concealed  the  true  character  of 
the  means  tiiat  have  affected  the  qtiestiou. 

Had  the  resolution  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  oar 
Union  not  been  adopted  at  the  last  session  oF  our  con- 
gress, the  pretentions  of  Mexico,  mslead  of  being  low- 
ered, as  they  now  are,  would  have  been  elevated  still 
higher,  and  she  would  have  been  made  to  renew  her 
threats  of  war  against  Texas,  whilst  the  kind  offices  of 
Capt.  Elliott  would  have  been  employed  in  negotiating 
truces  and  treaties,  until  the  foundation  could  have 
been  laid  tor  the  operatioo  of  those  peaceable  means  by 
which  Lord  Aberdeen  has  declared  it  to  be  the  intention 
of  his  government  to  promote  the  abuliiion  of  slavery 
throughout  the.world.  Abandoned  by  the  United  States, 
oppressed  with  debt,  and  wearied  with  the  increasing 
burdens  and  privations  of  war,  Texas  would  have  been 
at  the  mercy  of  Great  Britain,  and. her  statesmen  would 
have  accepted  almost  any  terms  that  would  have  secured 
peace.  How  different  is  the  prospect  eince  the  passa^ 
of  our  joint  resolution,  which  was  unexpected  to  bolb 
England  and  Mexico.    ,     .    .    —Ibid  p.  53. 
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Mr.  DoneiBon  to  Mr.  Alien,  June  11,  1845: 

It  I'oxaB  cannot  be  allowed  to  enjoy  tlio  blpaslnga  of 
peace  and  independence,  as  one  o(  tlie  aovereigii  mtui- 
bers  oF  Ihe  American  Union,  witlioiit  asking  perniissiOD 
of  Mexiuo  or  oE  tlie  munarcliica  of  Europe,  tbe  fact  is 
worth  Tolames  of  argnmcnt  in  explaining  the  duty  ot 
those  who  are  Btnigglinf;  Eo  maintain  a  system  ot  gov- 
ernment founded  on  the  will  and  controlled  by  the  aii- 
thorily  ot  the  people. 

The  United  States  did  not  seek  to  inilQenco  the  action 
of  Texas,  whose  free  will  lirst  proposed  the  measure  ot 
annexation.  On  the  contrary,  history  will  record  the 
event  aa  neiv  in  the  annala  of  nations,  that  the  United 
States,  avoiding  the  practice  of  almost  all  the  great 
powers  ot  the  world,  maintained  apoaitiou  on  this  ques- 
tion si>  subordinate  to  the  sentiment  ot  respect  tor  even 
the  prejudioea  of  Mexico,  that  they  tor  many  years  re- 
fused to  consider  it:  nor  did  they  sanctjoo  the  measure 
at  last,  until  it  became  apparent  llmt  its  longer  post- 
ponement would  inSict  an  injury  upon  both  Texas  and 
themselves,  which  could  not  be  reconciled  with  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  sustain  the  republican  cause.  Yet  no 
sooner  in  tMs  measure,  so  long  delayed,  and  decided 
upon,  after  being  subjected  to  all  the  teats  which  could 
tree  it  from  misapprelienalon  and  prejudice,  brought 
within  the  reach  of  the  people  ot  the  two  countries,  and 
with  a  unanimity  on  tiic  part  of  Texas  almost  entire, 
then  she  is  told  slie  must  abandon  it,  or  otherwise  take 
the  alternative  ot  a  war;  tor  duch  substantially  is  the 
propositiou  now  brought  forward  under  the  auspices  ot 
the  French  and  English  governments,  by  which  Mexico 
at  length  agrees  to  recognize  the  independence  of  Texas, 
provided  she  will  bind  lierself  not  to  change  her  separate 
nationality— 76id p.  58-9. 

Acceptance  by  the  Texan  Congress  of  the 
joint  resolution  of  annexation: 

Whereas  the  government  of  the  United  States  hath 
proposed  the  following  terms,  guarantees,  andcondi- 
Uona  on  which  the  people  and  territory  of  the  republic 
of  Texas  may  be  erected  into  a  new  State,  to  be  called 

10 
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the  State  of  Teicas,  and  atlmllted  as  one  of  the  States  of 
tliB  Ameiieaii  Union,  to-«lt: 

(Here  follows  the  first  two  sections  of  tlie  joint  reso- 
lution of  tlie  Congr  as  of  the  United  States.) 

And  whereas,  by  said  tevms.  Ibe  consent  of  the  exist- 
ing govL'rnment  of  Texas  is  ri!(|uired;  therefore, 

Bu  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresenL 
stives  of  ihe  Republie  of  Texas  in  Congress  assembled. 
That  Ihe  goverament  of  Texas  doth  consent  that  the 
people  and  territory  of  the  Rep»I)lic  of  Te^as  may  be 
erected  Into  a  new  Sbite,  to  be  called  the  State  of  Texas, 
with  a  republican  form  of  government,  to  be  adopted 
by  the  people  of  said  Republic  1)y  deputies  in  conven- 
tion assembled,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  admitted 
as  one  of  the  States  of  the  Amerifan  Union;  and  said 
consent  is  given  on  the  terms,  guarantees,  and  condi- 
tions set  foith  in  the  preamble  to  this  joint  resohUion. 

Sec.  S.  Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  proclamation 
of  the  President  of  the  Repnblic  of  Texas,  bearing  date 
May  fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-five,  and  the 
election  of  deputies  to  sit  in  convention  at  Austin  on  the 
fourth  day  of  July  next,  for  the  adoption  of  a  constitu- 
tion for  the  State  of  Texas,  had  in  accordance  there- 
with, hereby  receives  the  consent  of  the  existing  gov- 
ernment of  Texas. 

Sec.  3.    .    .     .    —Ibid  p.  76. 

Tbe  convention  of  Tex.is  called  to  coneider 
the  question  of  annexation  passed  the  following: 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales  of  America 
has  passed  resolutions  providing  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  that  Union,  which  resolutions  were  approved 
by  the  f  i-esident  of  tlic  United  States  on  the  first  day  of 
March,  one  thou.sand  eight  hundred  and  forty-live;  and 
wliereaa  the  President  of  theUnited  States  has  submitted 
to  Ti'xus  tlie  first  and  second  sections  of  tlio  said  resolu- 
tion, as  the  basis  upon  whlcli  Texas  may  be  admitted  aa 
one  of  tbe  Strtes  of  the  said  Union,  and  whoreaa  ih« 
existing  government  of  the  Republic  of  Texiis  has  as- 
sented to  the  proposals  thus  made,  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  which  are  as  follows: 
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(The  first  two  sections  of  the  joint  resoTiitlons  o(  Ihu 
Coagresa  of  tht;  Uuitud  Stutus  are  bure  quoted.) 

Now  ill  oriler  to  niaiiift'st  tbe  assuDt  of  ilie  people  of 
tbis  Bciniblic,  as  ivqiiii'eil  in  tlie  above  rcx^iled  ptnlions 
or  the  said  resotntious.  we,  ibe  deputies  of  the  )HH)plo  of 
Texas,  in  convmljon  nssi'mhled.  in  Uieir  uaiue,  and  by 
their  niidiority,  do  nnlaiii  Aiid  diai^lam,  thjit  we  asiwul 
to  and  accept  tlic  proposald.  (tomlitions.  and  guaran- 
tees contained  in  Ihe  hrst  and  sei-nnd  sections  of  the 
resolution  of  the  C'ongroMs  of  the  United  States  afore- 
said.    .     .     .     —Ibid  p.  Sfi 

Notification  and  transmittal  of  tbe  constitu- 
tion of  Tusaa. 

Sir:  Under  the  instructions  of  the  honorahle  con- 
vention. 1  havy  tlio  honor  hornwilh  to  trausinil  Ut  your 
excellency  the  enclosed  iiuthcuticaLcd  copy  o(  the  cou- 
Btitutlon  of  the  State  of  Texas,  ado ]>tcd  in  convention 
on  the^Tth  Inst    [1845.] 

It  is  coniidently  expected  thai  this  constitution 
will  he  almost  unanimously  adopted  by  the  people  of 
Texas:  and  in  sending  it  on,  (or  the  action  of  your  gov- 
ernment, they  sin  (re  rely  desire  that  it  may  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  the  same,  and,  upon  llic  tinal  action 
of  the  United  States  Congress  thereon,  Toxas  may  bo 
admitted  a^  one  ol  the  States  ot'tiio  great  American 
Union.— Thid  p.  104. 

May  IG,  1844,  Mr,  Benton  [Mo.]  epoite  in 
port  as  follows: 

Having  shown  the  effect  of  the  treaty  on  the  Rio 
Grande  fLontier,  Mr.  Benton  took  up  the  treaty  itself, 
under  all  its  aspects  and  in  Its  whole  extent,  and  as- 
sumed four  positions  in  relation  to  it,  namely; 

].  That  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  would  be,  of  it- 
self, war  hetween  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

3.  That  it  would  be  unjust  war. 

3.  That  it  would  be  war  unconstitutionally  made. 

4.  That  it  would  be  war  upon  a  weali  and  groundless 

It  is  now  niy  purpose,  Mr.  President,  to  show  that  all 
,,  which  la  involving  BUch  great  and  seri- 
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ons  coQsoqneoces,  and  drawing  opon  ub  the  eyes  of  the 
civilized  world,  is  Ijottomed  upon  a,  weak  and  grnuiirf- 
lc>>s  pretext,  discreditabie  to  our  gOTeriiment,  and  i 
suiting,  and  injurious  to  Great  Britain.  Wo  wnntTexas 
— tlmt  ia  to  Bay.  tlie  Texas  oF  La  Salle:  and  we  want  tl 
tor  great  national  roasotis,  obvious  as  day  and  perma- 
nent as  nature.  Wo  wa.nt  liUeciinseltiageograpliically 
appurtenant  to  our  dirisiou  of  Nurtli  Amurlea,  assen- 
tiid  to  our  political,  commercial,  and  social  aj'stem.  and 
because  it  would  be  detrimental  and  injurious  to  us  to 
-  bave  it  fall  into  the  bands  or  to  sink  under  ilm  domina- 
tion oF  any  toreigu  power.  Foi'  these  reasons.  I  was 
against  sacrilioing  the  country  when  it  was  thrown 
away^aud  thrown  away  by  those  who  .are  now  ao  sud- 
denly possessed  of  a  (ury  to  gut  it  t>ack.  For  these 
reasons,  I  am  tor  getting  it  hack  whencvci'  it  can  Le 
done  with  peace  and  honor,  or  even  at  the  price  of  just 
war  against  any  intrusiTe  European  power;  but  I  am 
against  all  disguise  and  arti Bee— against  all  pretexts— 
and  especially  against  weak  and  groundles!  pretexts, 
discreditable  to  oorsolvca,  offensive  lo  others,  too  thin 
and  shallow  not  to  be  scon  Ihrougn  by  every  beholder, 
and  merely  invented  to  cover  unworthy  purposes  I 
am  against  the  inventions  which  have  been  brouglil 
forward  to  justify  the  secret  concoctions  of  this  treaty, 
and  its  sudden  explosion  upon  us,  like  a  ripened  plot, 
and  a  charged  bouib.  forty  <lays  before  the  conventional 
nomination  of  a  presidential  candidate,  In  looking 
into  this  pretext  I  shall  be  governed  by  the  evidence 
alone  which  I  shall  find  upon  the  Face  of  the  papers, 
regretting  that  the  I'esulution  which  I  have  laid  upon 
the  table  for  the  examination  of  persons  at  the  bar  of 
the  Senate,  has  not  yet  been  adopted.— Congress I'onai 
aiobe.  lSi3-44.  Appendx.  pp.  416.  479. 

The  arguments  for  arrexation  are  weJI  set 
fortli  in  this  speech: 

Tlie  people  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
f^nisiana,  Mississippi,  Tiuiuessee,  Arkansas,  and  the 
Territory  of  Klorid.a,  will  have  to  prepare  tor  (he  crisis. 
They,  of  all  others,  are  most  iiitct'este{l  in  the  acquis!-. 
tion  of  Texas;  and  let  theui  not  be  beguiled  with  tba 
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GyreD  song  of  peace,  wheo  there  la  no  peace  For  I.tiem. 
Lei  thein  gird  on  Llicir  iLniior,  and  be  i-eady  fiii'  iJie 
woraL.  ''For  ouc,  Mr,  Uelser  [Ala.]  was  tor  tbe  IrcaLy 
now,  and  as'\l\n.  Ho  did  nut  desire  Lo  see  a  single  sen* 
tciice  ahulracLi»l  froui  il.  It  was  a  plain  doctniient. 
easy  Ln  be  imdersitnid.  Iloiioralilti  gentlciucn  might 
say  that  Ihey  wei-e  in  favor  of  annexing  Tejtas,  but 
l^^in3t  the  treaty.  To  believe siiclidoplaratinns  would 
reniiiro  too  much  "  generous  couBdeeee."  Are  yon  for 
it  or  iigaiiist  It '/  is  the  proper  inquiry.  If  you  are  in 
favor  of  Texas,  cease  your  objectiona  about  the  aecoin- 
panying  eornuipondence,  and  march  up  to  Uio  main 
issue.  Tlio  people  are  not  casuists;  they  are  for  plain, 
honest,  fair  legislation.  They  are  tired  of  President 
making,  and  mom  especially  when  their  most  pntssing 
interests  are  made  subaorvient  to  it.  Political  idolatry 
it  Ike  bane  of  this  Bepublic. 

And  the  aiwlitlonists  have  do  just  reason  for  object- 
ing to  immediate  annexation.  "-If  they  are  sinecio  in 
their  opposition  to  slavery,  the  further  it  is  removed 
from  them  the  letter.  Like  the  law  of  mcrehandiso, 
[ho  slaves  of  the  South  will  find  their  way  to  the  best 
market,  autl  wherever  the  lands  are  most  ferlile,  there 
that  market  will  be.  Slavery  now  exists  iu  Texa-s;  and 
Barely,  to  add  Texas  to  the  United  Staio.s  would  not 
change  its  real  character,  or  in  anyway  increase  it.  To 
acquire  Texas  would  be  to  diffuse  slavery,  and  to  I'e- 
meveiuostof  that  population  from  Missouri,  Rentticky, 
Maryland,  Virginia.  In  the  course  of  time,  a  slave  ' 
State  or  two  might  grow  ont  of  the  annexation,  but  un- 
der the  compact  we  are  as  much  entitled  to  such  States 
as  the  people  bcyoud  a  certain  limit  are  to  non-slave- 
holding  Slates. 

Laatly,  Mr.  Belser  would  more  immediately  consider 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  annexing  Texas  to 
the  United  States 

It  would  open  a  ew  Beld  to  our  adventurous  popu- 
latioD,  and  br  ng  nto  requisition  a  large  territory,  re- 
markable r  r  ol  mate  fert  lity,  its  abundance  of  game, 
and  everything  else  calculated  to  gladden  the  heart  ot 


It  would  give  additional  stimulus  to  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  maaufactures.  Texas  now  raises  about 
one  hundred  thousand  bales  or  cotton,  worth  some  tour 
s  of  dollars,  and  (his  is  the  basis  o(  her  exports. 
Annex  her  to  the  United  States,  and  in  a  few  years 
hence  her  cotton  crop  would  double  in  amount.    ■,    .    . 

It  is  important  in  a  military  point  of  view.  Give 
Great  Britain  possession  of  Texas,  and  yon  place  her 
in  command  of  the  Gulf,  and  llie  whole  of  Mexico,  from 
whence  the  can.  it  necessary,  obtain  provisions  and 
men;  you  lil;ewise  give  her  control  over  our  frontier, 
and  facilities  for  exciting  tlio  servile  population  of  the 
South,  and  tlie  Indians  of  the  West.  National  secKTity 
requires  that  Great  Britain  be  kept  out  of  Texas. 

It  would  return  to  the  United  States  her  natural 
boundaries  and  give  her  Full  command  of  her  western 
waters.  It  would  prevent  smuggling  by  land,  and  by 
sea,  tho  natural  result  of  a  protective  tariff  If  Great 
Britain  ever  obtains  Texas,  and  adopts  a  system  of  free 
trade,  pvolecliou  would  soon  become  a  by-word;  for, 
to  use  tho  language  of  another,  "a  cordon  of  revenue 
olKcers,  backed  by  the  whole  military  arm  of  tlio  gov- 
arnment,  could  not  protect  our  southwestern  trontior," 

It  would  check  border  wars,  and  prevent  tlie  hostile  ] 
tribes  from  comDiittin;;  merciless  butcheries  on  unof- 
fending women  and  chiUlren.     It  is  larger  than  Franco; 
and  the  money  to  be  paid  fur  it  would  soon  berclurnetL 
No  country  ever  refused  .such  a  boon. 

It  would  be  bringing  iulo  llie  Union  a  daughter  ot 
the  pure  blood— an  heir  to  the  inheritance  of  freedom, 
and  bo  adding  a  lustri>u)i  gem  to  tho  American  diadem. 

What  we  have  already  wiLnessnd  oii  this  subject  is 
but  the  t>egi]iniiig  of  the  excttemeut.  The  ijuestloa  of 
Texian  aiine\alion  i^aniiot  die.  Tho  silence  which  at 
tliis  time  prcvailes  some  portions  of  lh«  Union  in  re- 
gard to  it,  is  likii  unto  that  which  pi-ccedcs  Ihe  earth- 
(|uake.  Senators  ui;ty  i-i!jitct  the  treaty,  luit  the  treaty 
in  the  cud  viill  reject  them.  Tho  llaiiie  Is  not  la  be 
extinguished.  Texas  in  ours,  and  uo  govcruraent  csd''J 
deprive  a  mother  of  such  a  daughter.  Her  conslitutiOB, 
l^ws,  religiou.  language,  and  kindred,  are  a  partof  9111;^ 
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amn;  and  those  whom  Gud  haA  ilms  uniled  let  not 
nations  put  asuniior.  Grnal  Hiitiiiii  may  attempt 
again  lo  cajoh  ber  into  a  fiLta)  limbnici;.  but,  while  we 
remain  true  to  our  oblij;utioiis,  she  will  turn  Iroin  the 
triles  ol  the  harlot  with  increiined  indignalum. — Con- 
gressional Qlobe,lSi3'4t,  Appendix,  pp.  525-^S. 

Mr.  Buchsuan  [Petiu.]  iirgues,  iu  piirt,  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Fresideot:  The  pri^sunl.  is  a  question  ot  trans- 
cendent importance.  Forweiil  or  for  woe,  for  good  or 
for  eril,  it  is  more  raonienlous  thiiu  uny  qnestjon  which 
has  been  before  the  Senatu  sincQ  niy  L'onnectioh  with 
public  aSaire.  'i'ocotitiue  tin:  (consequence  oF  our  de- 
clsiaii  to  the  present  generation  would  be  to  take  a 
narrow  and  contracted  view  of  the  subject.  'I'he  life 
of  a  great  nation  is  not  to  be  uiimbered  by  the  few  and 
fleeting  years  which  limit  the  period  ot  man's  exist- 
ence. The  life  of  such  a  nation, must  be  counted  by 
centuries  and  not  bj  years.  "Nations  unborn  and  ages 
yet  behind"  will  be  deeply  affected  in  their  moral, 
political,  and  social  relations  by  the  final  determination 
of  this  question.  Shall  Texas  become  a  part  of  our 
glorious  con fedc racy;  shall  she  be  bone  ot  our  bone 
and  flesh  of  our  flesh;  or  shall  she  become  our  danger- 
ous and  hostile  rival'/  Sbull  our  future  history  and 
that  of  hers  div  rge  more  and  more  from  the  present 
point  and  exhibit  those  mutual  jealousies  and  wars, 
wbii  h  according  to  the  history  of  the  world,  have  ever 
been  the  misfortune  of  neighboring  and  rival  nations; 
or  shall  their  history  be  blended  together  in  peace  and 
harmony?  ;Tbese  are  the  alternatives  between  which 
we  must  decide.    .     .     . 

Now  sir,  annex  Texas  to  the  United  States,  and  we 
shall  have  within  the  limits  of  our  broad  confederacy 
all  the  favot-ed  cotton  growing  regions  of  the  earth. 
England  will  then  foitver  remain  dependent  upon  us 
for  the  raw  material  of  ber  greatest  manufacture,  and 
an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  woold  not  be  so 
great  a  security  for  preserving  the  peace  between  the 
two  nations  as  this  dependence.— Con (/resH own i  Olobe, 
ig4a-4i.  Appertdixpfi.  121-21. 
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Woodbury  [New  Hampshire]  spoke  in  these 
words: 

It  1  utidorstand  the  siibstauce  oF  all  the  objections  to 
the  r3tifii;!ttiou  ot  the  present  treaty,  whether  expressed 
In  resolutions  or  debai«,  it  is  this: 

First,  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  does 
not  possess  the  constitutional  right  or  power  to  pur- 
chase Texas,  and  admit  her  people  into  the  Union. 
Next,  that  the  present  goyerament  ol  Texas  alone  has 
not  the  right  or  compelency  to  make  snch  a  cession  ol 
her  l«rrltory  and  sovereignty.  And,  finally  that  it  is  not 
our  duty  at  present  to  complete  the  cession,  even  were 
the  right  on  both  sides  olear. 

This  seems  to  me  to  he  the  whole  ca^e,  when  stripped 
(il  details  and  perplexing  appendages.  I  shall  examine 
these  positions  separately^  and  I  trnst  wilh  that  fair- 
ness and  dispassionate  spirit  which  belong  to  a  question 
fiomomentons  to  our  own  country,  as  well  as  a  sister 
republic— a  question,  tijo,  on  which  1  speak  as  the  organ 
of  no  administration  or  party,  but  above  an  I  beyond 
them  r.ll.  as  an  independent  Senator,  of  an  independ- 
ent Slate,  and  trying  to  regard  her  intcrc3;s.  and  those 
of  the  whole  Union,  in  the  long  visla  ot  the  future,  no 
less  than  at  the  present  moment. 

Some  deny  the  constitutional  power  to  purchase  any 
t^^rritoiy  situated  without  our  original  limits;  while 
Others  deny  not  only  thai,  but  the  power,  at  any  time, 
to  admit  snch  tcrrlLory  and  inhabilants  into  the  Union 
as  States. 

Roth  of  these  powers  have  been  exercised  in  the  ca,s©a 
of  buying  Louisiana  and  Ihe  Floridas,  and  afterwards 
of  admittingthethree  Slates  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and 
Missouri,  carved  out  of  the  former  territory. 

They  have,  therefore,  long  been  regarded  as  settled 
questions,  tilt  the  opposition  to  them  in  this  chamber, 
by  the  senators  from  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  and 
Rhode  Island  (Messrs.  Micleh,  Choate,  and  Simmons) 
has  burst  forth  with  snch  vehemence,  that  it  may  be 
well  to  advert  to  a  few  principles  and  authorities  in 
thoir  support. 

1  do  this  the  more  readily,  as  the  pretence  that  such 
a  purchase  saion  into  the  Unlo 
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tntional,  is  the  only  plausible  justification  for  the 
otherwise  treacherous  or  fanatical  cry  ot  Disunion, 
wliich  so  often  deafens  our  ears.  That  cry  originated 
on  an  occasion  almost  Identical  ivilh  this,  when  tbe  act 
for  adnilttiug  Loui^aaa  as  a  State,  iji  Itill.  was  pend- 
ing. ^Cou^resaional  aiobe,  Appendix,  p.  760. 

William  Lloyd  Garrison,  at  an  Aiiti-Texiis 
conveution,  in  Faneail  Hall,  Jan.  29,  1845, 
used  this  language: 

That,  iQ  ylew  of  the  fact  that  two  branches  of  the 
government  have  already  declared  their  wish  and  con- 
currence in  the  project  of  annnexation,  we  deem  it  our 
duty  dlstiiiclly  to  declare  what  ought  to  be,  and  what 
we  have  taith  to  believe  will  be,  the  course  of  Massa- 
chusetts, should  the  infamous  plan  be  consummated. 
Deeming  the  act  utterly  unconstitutional  and  void,  we 
declare  thai  the  people  of  this  commonwealth  will  never 
submit  to  it  a4  the  law  of  the  land,  but  look  upon  the 
Union  as  dis3olvc<l,  and  proceed  to  form  a  new  govern- 
ment for  herself  and  such  of  the  free  states  as  will  aid 
her  in  carrying  out  the  great  puri)oses  of  onr  fathers  in 
behalf  ot  civil  liberty, ""  And  we  call  upon  the  several 
towns  of  the  common we;i I th,  whenever  the  President 
siiall  announce  that  Texas  is  annexed  to  this  Union, 
immediately  to  a.ssemble  and  choose  delegates  for  a 
second  session  of  this  convention,  which  shall  take 
measures  for  the  formation  ot  a  new  Union  with  such 
States  as  do  not  tolerate  domestic  slavery — the  Union 
of  1789  having  then  ceased  to  eiist. — Life  of  Wm. 
Lloyd  Garrison,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  13^. 

Again,  Sept.  32,  184-5,  he  says; 

"Sir."  he  said,  "I  know  how  nearly  alone  we  shall 
be.  An  overwhelmlDg  majority  ot  the  whole  people 
are  prepared  to  endorse  this  horrible  deed  of  Texan  an- 
anuexation.  The  hearts  of  the  few  who  hate  it  are 
giving  way  in  despair;  the  majority  have  got  the 
mastery.  Shall  we  therefore  retreat,  acknowledge  our- 
selves conquered,  and  fall  into  the  ranks  ot  the  victors? 
Shall  we  agree  that  it  is  idle,  insane,  to  contend  for  the 
right  any  longer?     .     .     . 
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"But  who  are  we,"  will  men  ask,  "that  talk  of  bhcIi 
things?  Are  we  enough  to  make  a  revolution?  No, 
sir;  bat  we  are  enough  to  begin  one,  and,  once  begnn, 
it  never  can  be  turued  hack.  I  am  tor  revolution,  were 
1  utterly  alone,  I  am  there  bccaiiao  I  must  be  thci'e 
I  must  cleave  to  the  rJKlit,  1  cannot  choose  but  obey  the 
voice  of  God.  Now,  there  are  hut  few  who  do  notelirg 
"  to  theif  agreement  with  hell,  and  obey  the  voice  of  the 
devil.  But  soon  the  number  who  shall  resist  will  be 
mullitudlnouB  as  the  stars  of  heaven,    ,    .    . 

"I  thank  Goii  that,  as  has  been  stated  by  you.  Sir,  we 
stand  on  common  gi-ouud  here  today.  I  pray  God  tliat 
party  and  sect  may  not  be  remembered,  I  trust  the 
only  question  we  shall  fee)  like  asking  each  other  is, 
are  we  priiparod  to  stand  by  the  cause  of  God  and 
Liberty,  and  to  have  KO  union  with  SLAVEeoLDBasT" 
—Ibid  p.  140-41. 

Extracts  from  J.  Q,  Adams'  memoirs: 

H.  R.  U.  S.  I  presented  twelve  petitions  and  re- 
monstrances against  the  admission  oE  Texas  into  the 
Union.  Many  others  were  presented  by  other  mem- 
bers.    [Sept.  1837.] 

.  .  .  I  therefore  took  my  manuscript  back  with 
me,  and  at  last  finished  my  letter  to  Dr.  ChanniDg—llie 
most  carelessly  written  ot  aoy  letter  that  I  ever  wrote. 
It  is  upon  the  question  cunceroing  the  aonexatjon  ol 
Texas  to  ibis  Union — a  question  of  far  deeper  root  Bnd 
more  overshadowing  braaehes  than  any  or  all  otberd 
that  now  agitate  this  country.     .     .     , 

.  .  .  l)r.  Channing'3  letter  enquires  of  me  what  ia 
the  present  aspect  here  of  the  Toxan  anne.^alion  ipies- 
tion.i  I  have  answered  him  what  it  has  been,  whatitia, 
what  it  will  be.  My  answer  ia  a  letter  to  poati'rlty, 
which  will  reach  its  address.  [Nov,  I837.J — Adams' 
Memoirs,  IX  p.  379.  431. 

Thompson  replied,  insisting  upon  the  claim  of  the 
pcojile  of  the  South  to  the  anne:cation  of  Texas  to  pre- 
serve the  balance  of  power,  especially  in  the  Senate. 
Ibid,  X.,  p.  11. 

There  is  DOW  a  rumor  that  Great  Britain  has  oBerad  ^ 
I'esaa  to  mediate  for  ber  indcpendepco  withMoxioo,  oq 
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condition  that  Texas  shall  abolish  slavurj. 
—Ibid.  XI,  p.  35S. 

3'2d.  This  WH^  a  memorable  day  in  the  anaals  oF  the 
world.  The  truaty  for  the  annexation  ot  Texas  to  this 
Union  was  this  day  sent  in  to  the  Senate;  and  with  it 
went  the  treedoiu  ot  the  human  race.     .     .    . 

At  til e  same  time,  the  treaty  for  the  annexation  ot 
Texas  to  the  United  States,  with  the  President's  mess- 
age transmitting  it  to  the  Senate,  and  the  accompany- 
ing documents,  prematurely  published, and  the  conHlct- 
ing  opiniiins  of  the  leading  men  uf  the  Union,  dischiscd 
in  letters  and  speeches  at  public  meetings,  all  indiiale 
the  immediat*  crisis  of  a  gi-eat  struggle  between  slavery 
and  fresdom  throughout  the  world.  I  must  retire  from 
this  contest,  or  perish  under  it,  probably'  before  the 
close  of  the  present  year,  or  even  o[  the  present  session 
of  Congress.  The  issue  is  preripitiited  by  its  bearing 
on  the  approaching  presidential  election.  It  is  John 
Tyler's  last  card  tor  a  popular  whirlwind  to  carry  him 
through:  and  he  has  played  it  with  equal  intrepidity  and 
address.  He  has  compelled  Clay  and  Van  Buren  to 
stake  their  last  chance  upon  opposition  to  the  measure 
now,  and  hasfor.!ed  himseir  upon  the  whole  Democi-acy 
as  their  exclusive  candidate  for  the  Presidency  next 
December.    .    .     . 

This  Te^can  annexation  we  deem  the  turning  point  of 
a  revohtUou  which  transforms  the  North  American 
Confederation  into  a  conijuering  and  war-like  nation. 
Aggrandizement  will  be  its  passion  and  its  policy.  A 
military  governmenti  a  large  army,  a  costly  nation, 
distant  colonies,  and  associate  islands  in  every  sea,  will 
follow  of  couree  in  rapid  succession.  A  President  for 
for  four  years  will  be  a  laughing-stock.  A  Captain- 
General  for  life,  and  a  Marshal's  trttucheon  for  a  scep- 
tre, will  establish  the  law  of  arms  for  the  Constitution, 
and  tbe  skeleton  forms  of  war  and  slavery  will  stalk 
unbridled  over  the  land.  Blessed  God,  deliver  us  from 
this  fate!— Ibid  XII.p.  13.  14.  23,  67. 
Webster  writes  as  follows: 

In  the  first  place,  I  have,  on  the  deepest  reflection, 
long  1^0  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  It  is  ot  ver^  dap- 
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gerous  tendency  and  doubtful  consequences  to  enlarge 
the  boundaries  o(  this  couotrj,  or  the  territories  over 
which  our  laws  are  now  established.  There  must  be 
some  limit  t«  the  extent  of  our  territory,  if  we  wonld 
makeour  institutions  permanent.  And  this  permaaeney 
forms  the  great  subject  of  all  my  polltica!  efforts,  the 
paramount  abject  of  my  political  regard.  The  govern- 
ment is  very  likely  to  be  endangered,  in  my  opinion,  by 
a  further  enlargement  of  the  territorial  surface,  already 
so  vast,  over  which  it  is  extended. 

Id  the  next  place,  I  have  always  wished  that  this 
country  sliould  exhibit  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  the 
example  of  a  great,  rich,  and  powerful  republic,  which 
is  not  possessed  by  a  spirit  of  aggrandizemeut.  It  is  an 
example,  I  think,  due  from  us  to  the  world,  in  favor  of 
the  character  of  republican  government. 

In  the  next  place.  Sir,  I  have  to  say,  that  while  I 
hold,  with  as  much  integrity,  I  trust,  and  faith  fill  ness, 
an  any  citizen  of  this  countiy,  to  all  the  original  ar- 
raogcments  and  compromises  under  which  the  Consti- 
tution under  which  we  now  live  was  adopted,  I  never 
could,  and  never  can  persuade  myself  to  be  in  favor  of 
the  admission  of  other  States  into  the  Union  as  siave 
States,  with  the  inequalities  vihtch  were  aHowed  and 
accorded  by  the  Constitution  to  the  slave- holding  States 
then  in  existence  T  do  not  think  that  the  free  States 
ever  expected,  or  could  expect,  that  they  would  be 
oalledon  to  admit  moie  slate  States,  having  the  unequal 
advantages  arising  to  them  from  the  mode  of  appor- 
tioning representation  under  the  eiiating  Constitution. 

*  ...  I  certainly  did,  as  a  private  citizen,  entertain 
a  strong  feeling  that,  it  Texas  were  to  be  brought  into 
the  Union  at  all,  she  ought  to  be  brought  in  by  diplo- 
matic arrangements,  sanctioned  by  treaty., "But  it  has 
been  decided  ollierwise  by  both  houses  of  Congress; 
and,  whatever  my  own  opinions  may  be,  I  know  that 
many  who  colni-'ided  with  me  feel  themselves,  neverthe- 
less, bound  by  the  decision  of  all  branches  ot  the  gOT- 
erumeut.  My  own  opinion  and  judgment  have  not 
been  at  all  shaken  by  any  thing  I  have  heard.  .  .  , 
—Wtbtler'g  Works,  Vol  V.pp.  56,  57,  fiS- 
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President  John  Tjler  to  Henry  A.  Wise. 

Texas  was  tlie  greaL  sirhume  Lhat  opcup'.cd  me.  The 
delegates  to  tjie  D.-ni  -vrai'iu  convention,  or  a  very  large 
majority  oF  them,  liail  beeu  eleuh.'d  under  implied 
pledges  lo  sustaiu  Van  Bureu.  After  his  letter,  reptid- 
iating  anaexalioji,  a  revulsion  had  liecotne obvious,  but 
how  tar  it  was  to  operate  it  was  not  possible  to  say. 
A  majority  ot  ihi;  delej^atea  at  least  were  believed  still 
to  remain  in  bis  favor.  If  he  was  nominated,  the  game 
to  be  playud  for  Texas  was  ull  as  one  over.  What  was 
to  be  done? 

Idy  friends  advised  me  to  remain  at  rest,  and  take 
my  ehances  in  the  Demoi'iatiL'  eoavention.  It  was  im- 
possible to  do  so.  II  I  sulTered  my  name  to  be  used  in 
that  convention,  then  I  became  bound  to  sustain  the 
nomination,  even  if  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  the  nominee. 
Tliis  could  not  be.  I  chose  to  run  no  nazard,  but  to 
raise  the  banner  of  Texas,  and  confoke  my  friends  to 
sustain  it.  This  was  but  a  tew  weeks  betoru  the  meet^ 
ing  of  the  convention.  To  my  surprise,  the  notice 
which  was  thus  issued  brjught  together  a  thousand 
delegates,  and  from  every  State  in  the  Union,  Many 
called  on  me  on  their  way  to  Baltimore  to  receive  tny 
views.  My  instructions  wer  ■,  "Go  to  Baltimore,  make 
your  nomination,  and  then  go  home  and  leave  the  thing 
to  wor!;  its  own  results."  I  said  no  more,  and  was 
obeyed.  The  Democratic  convention  felt  the  move.  A 
Texan  man  or  defeat  was  the  choiic  left  —and  Ihey  look 
a  'I'exan  man.  My  withdrawal  at  a  suitable  time  took 
place,  and  the  result  was  soon  before  the  world.  I 
acted  to  ensure  the  success  of  a  great  measure,  and  I 
acted  not  altogether  without  elTect.  In  so  doing,  I  kept 
my  own  secrets;  to  have  divulged  my  purposes  would 
have  been  to  have  defeated  them. — Life  and  Times  oj 
the  Tylers,  Vol.  II,  p.  317. 

Jackson  writes,  Sept.  2,  18i4,  coniserning 
the  action  of  Tjler  as  follows: 

Dear  Sir;  Your  private  letter  of  the  20th  ultimo  has 
been  received,  and  I  have  read  it  with  pleasure.  The 
withdrawal  of  Mr.  Tyler  from  the  canvass  will  be  duly 
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appreciated  by  all  the  JefFersonian  Bepubltcans,  and  in 
the  end  redound  to  his  popularity  and  free  him  from 
all  selfish  v'lewa  which  hia  enemies  have  beeu  imputing 
to  him  in  hia  patriotic  endeavors  to  reannex  Teiaa  to 
the  United  States — the  most  impoi'tant  question,  as  il 
relates  to  the  derenso,  the  security,  and  safety  of  the 
most  important  interests  oF  the  vhole  Union  that  has 
ever  been  presented  to  us.  If  it  Is  a  great  national, 
and  not  a  party  question. — ibid,  p.  341. 

,  .  .  I  regard  the  preservation  ot  the  Union  as  the 
first  great  American  interest.  I  equally  disapprove  of 
all  threats  of  its  dissolntion,  whether  they  proceed  from 
the  North  or  South.  The  glory  of  my  country,  itssafety 
and  its  prosperity,  alike  depend  on  Union;  and  he  who 
would  contemplate  its  destruction,  even  for  a  monient, 
and  form  plans  to  accomplish  it,  deserves  the  deepest 
anathemas  of  the  human  race. 

I  believed,  and  still  believe,  that  the  annexation  ot 
Texas  would  add  t^  its  strength,  and  serve  to  per- 
petuate it  for  ages  yet  to  come;  and  my  best  efforts, 
while  I  remain  in  olttee,  will  be  directed  to  securing  its 
acquisition,  either  now  or  at  a  future  day. 
—Ibid  p.  349. 

Giddinge,  on  the  5tb  of  January,  1846,  dis- 
cusBfiB  the  annexation  of  Texas.  His  remarks 
illustrate  well  the  attitude  of  the  extreme 
anti-slavery  men  of  the  North:  He  said,  in 
part:—  | 

"It  Is  the  annexation  oF  Texas  that  has  rendered  the 
whole  ot  Oregon  necessary  to  restore  that  balance  ot 
power.  'By  the  annexation  of  Texas  the  Slave  States 
now  have  a  majority  in  the  Senate.  They  will  conliDne 
to  rctwn  that  majority  unless  we  add  territory  to  OOT 
northwestern  border.  By  the  annexation  ot  TexsH  the 
protection  of  the  tree  labor  of  the  North  has  been  sur- 
rendered to  the  control  of  the  slave-power.  Oar  con- 
stitutional rights  and  the  honor  of  our  Free  States  are 
delivered  over  to  the  keeping  ot  slaveholders.  . 
No,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  becomes  us  to  act  like  men,  to  look 
our  difficulties  in  the  face,  and  to  pursue  the  best  mode  ~ 
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of  rptrieving  the  advantages  that  have  been  thrown 
away,  ;That  can  only  be  clone  by  restoring  the  balance 
of  power  by  abiding  new  Stales  at  the  West  and  North- 
west. To  admit  now  States  on  that  bordi^r,  we  must 
hare  the  territory  out  of  whiuh  such  States  may  be 
fornieci . 

'But  Southern  gentlemen—  whoSo  voices  at  the  last 
session  wore  heard,  loud  and  long,  in  favor  of  Texas 
and  the  u-liole  of  Oregon— now  see  a  lion  in  the  way. 
They  were  then  chivalrous;  now  they  a  'e  all  [or  peace. 
Then  they  wasod  va'iant;  now  they  'roar  yon  as  gently 
as  any  sucking  dove.'  Hot  a  year  ago  their  motto  was 
'now  or  never;'  at  this  time  'a  masterly  inaclivitg'  ia 
ihcir  maxim.  Last  year  thy  spoke  in  strains  of  fervid 
eloqu  nee  of  the  glory  o[  estending  the  Amei-iean  sway 
over  new  territory,  and  of  adding  new  States  to  our 
brilliant  ronsteralion;  now  they  call  upon  their  North- 
ern friends  to  atop  this  mad  career  ot  extending  (he 
power  ot  our  Government,  and  to  leave  the  polilical 
control  of  the  nation  in  their  hands  (or  a  few  years, 
until  Great  Bntain  shall  quielly  give  up  her  claims  to 
that  territory.  They  have  suddenly  called  to  mind  the 
declaration  oF  British  statesmen  that  'a  war  with  the 
Unite!  States  will  be  a  war  of  emancipation.'  They 
see  in  prospect  the  black  regiments  of  the  British  West 
India  islands  landing  among  thorn,  and  their  slaves 
Hocking  to  tlie  enemy's  standard.  Servile  insurrections 
torment  their  imaginations.  Rapine,  blood,  and  mur- 
der dance  before  their  affrighted  vision.  They  are  now 
seen  in  every  part  of  the  hall,  calling  on  Whigs  and 
Democrats  to  save  them  from  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences of  their  own  policy.  Well,  air,  I  repi .  to  them, 
this  is  1/r.ur  policy,  not  ours;  you  have  forced  us  into  it 
igainst  our  will  and  our  utmost  opposition;  you  have 
prepared  the  poisoned  chalice,  and  we  will  press  it  to 
your  lips  until  you  swallow  the  very  dregs." 

QUESTIONS. 

(1)  lu  what  two  ways  might  the  President  have  acted 
In  securing  the  ajinexation  of  Texas?  (3)  Which  way 
did  he  choose?  [31  Can  you  find  out  why  he  chose  the 
first  method?  (4)  What  conditions  were  to  be  iuiposed 
on  Texas  if  she  came  into  the  Union?    [5)  How  many 


What  slavery  liraltationa  were  establialied?  

waaFresicleutwlieii'i'Gxaa  was  admitted  into  thotJaionT 
(B)  What  forces  bronglit  about  tlie  anoexatioiif  (9)  Do 
all  tlie  piii'sons  quoted  t^ree  in  regard  to  the  reasoQB 
for  anoexatidD?  110)  Make  a  list  to  show  the  reasons 
for  annexation:  against  annexation. 

(1)  How  were  sEvery  and  annexation  coupled?  (2) 
Summarize  the  arguments  oF  Mr.  Donelson  for  annex- 
ation.    (3)  Which  one  does  he  make  most  prominent! 

(4)  See  if  you  can  dud  out  if  there  was  any  truth  in  iL 

(5)  Give  the  steps  talcen  by  Texas  in  ratifying  the  annex- 
ation. (6)  State  the  views  of  Mr.  Benton.  (7)  Give  the 
arguments  of  Mr.  Belser;  (8)  of  Mr,  Buchanan;  {'^)  of 
Mr.  Woodbnry.    (lOj  Sutnmari^xi  ail  their  arguments. 

(1)  What  do  yon  think  of  Wm,  Lloyd  Garrison's 
Tiews?  (3)  Why  did  he  take  such  radical  ground?  (8) 
What  action  did  he  pi'opose?  (i)  Have  any  of  J.  Q. 
Adams'  predictions  been  Inlfllied?  <5)  What  position 
did  he  tate  on  expansion?  (G)  How  did  Webster  stand 
on  annexation?  (7)  What  the  reasons  tor  his  position? 
(8)  Find  ont  to  which  party  Webster,  Adams,  etc.,  be- 
longed. '(B)  Find  out  to  which  Buchanan,  Woodbury, 
Belser,  etc.  (10)  Compare  the  views  of  the  two  sides. 
(11)  Write  a  paper  on  the  annexation  of  Texas.  (18) 
Make  a  map  to  show  the  area  of  Texas  at  time  of 
Rnnexation. 
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Mexican  CRSSlon,  ^SIS.  Area.  S22fie&  Bqnare 
miles.  Gadsden  purcbase,  1S53.  Area,  46,53S 
square  mtles.  Cost-prlncfpal,  S26,000/X».  At- 
tempts to  purchase,  IMB.  "Bear  Flag"  Re- 
public, ISiB.  "  Wllmot  Provlao"  Btrnggle,  ltM6- 
IMl.  California  gold,  IB4B.  Free  State  Con- 
Btltulion  formed,  1819.  Admitted,  1850.  New 
Mexico  and  Utah  made  territories,  1850,  vlth 
popular  savereignty  doctrine  applied. 
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CHAPTER  Vil 

ANNEXAIION    OF  CALIFORNIA  AND 

NEW  MEXICO 

The  outcome  of  the  antiexatioo  of  Texas — the 
subject  of  our  last  study — was  the  war  with 
Mexico.  At  the  close  of  the  struggle  a  vast 
area  of  new  territory  was  annexed  to  the 
United  States — obtained  in  part  by  conquest 
and  in  part  by  purthase.  Few  events  in 
our  history  were  more  seriously  and  streuu- 
onsly  discussed  at  the  time,  and  perhaps  fewer 
etiil  have  proved  more  momentous  in  their 
results.  The  question  was  discussed  from  the 
standpoint  of  cunstitutiuuality  to  some  extent, 
but  to  a  far  greater  extent  from  that  of  expedi- 
ency. The  question  of  annexation  did  not 
prove  as  difficult  to  settle  however,  as  the  issue 
which  followed — what  should  be  the  institu- 
tions of  the  annexed  territories.  This  subject 
was  before  congress  and  the  people  constantly 
for  four  years,  from  1846,  even  before  any 
territory  was  acquired  to  be  governed — to  1850 
when  it  was  finally  ternporarily  settled  by  the 
compromise  of  1850.  The  tinal  question  how- 
ever was  only  solved  in  the  bloody  throes  of 
war  from  1861  to  1865. 

A  part  of  the  next  chapter  will  be  concerned 
with  the  settlement   of  this  question,  while  a 
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part  will  be  given  to  the  Oregon  boundary 
dispute.  ■  In  the  present  chapter  material  will 
be  founj  to  show  the  area  acquired,  the  cost  in 
part,  and  the  main  arguments  for  and  against 
the  annexation. 

Extract  from  President  Polk's  Message  of 
Dec.  8,  18i6. 

.  ,  .  Such  Is  the  history  of  the  wrongs  which  we 
have  suftered  and  patiently  endured  trom  Mexico 
through  a  long  siries  of  years.  So  far  Irom  alTording 
reasonable  satisfaction  for  the  injuries  and  insults  we 
bad  borne,  a  great  aggravation  of  them  consists  in  the 
fact,  that  while  the  United  States,  anxious  to  preserve 
a  good  understaDiling  with  Mexico,  have  been  con- 
stantly, but  vain';,  employed  in  seeking  redress  for 
past  wrongs,  new  outrages  were  constantly  oecurring. 
which  have  eontinued  lo  increase  our  causes  of  com- 
plaint and  to  swell  the  amount  of  our  demands.  While 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  conducting  a  law- 
ful commerce  with  Mexico  under  the  guaranty  of  a 
treaty  of  "amity,  commerce,  and  navigation,"  many  of 
them  hare  suffered  all  the  injuries  nhlch  would  have 
resulted  from  open  war.  This  treaty,  instead  of  alTord- 
ing protection  to  our  citizens,  has  been  the  means  of 
inviting  them  into  the  ports  of  Mexico,  that  they  migbt 
be,  as  they  have  been  in  numerous  instances,  plund- 
ered of  their  property  and  deprived  of  their  personal 
liberty  if  tbey  dared  to  insist  on  their  rigbls  Had  the 
unlawful  seizures  of  American  property,  and  the  viola, 
tiou  ol  the  personal  liberty  of  our  citizens,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  insults  to  our  flag  which  have  occurred 
in  the  ports  of  Mexico,  taken  place  on  the  high  seas, 
they  would  themselves  long  since  have  eonstituied  a 
state  of  actual  war  between  the  two  countries.  Id  so 
long  suffering  Mexico  to  vioia,te  her  most  solemn  treaty 
obligations,  plunder  our  citizens  of  their  property,  and 
Imprison  their  persons  without  alTording  them  any 
redress,  we  have  failed  to  perform  one  of  the  Brst  and 
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highBSt  (iHtiea  which  evei-y  govei'iiment  owes  to  its 
cJtizeas;  atid  the  coasequenco  has  been,  that  mao; 
of  them  have  been  reduced  from  a  state  of  affln- 
ence  lo  bankruptcy.  The  proud  name  ot  Aaieri- 
can  citizen,  which  onght  to  protect  all  who  bear  it  Froin 
inault  and  inj'nry  throughout  the  wjrld,  has  afforded 
no  such  protection  to  our  citizens  in  Mexico.  We  had 
ample  cause  ot  war  against  Mexico  long  before  the 
breaking  out  of  hostilities.  But  even  then  we  for- 
horo  to  take  redress  into  our  own  handa,  until  Mesico 
herself  hecame  the  aggresaor  by  invading  our  soil  in 
hostile  array  and  shedding  the  blood  of  our  citizens. 

Such  are  the  grave  causes  of  complaint  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  against  Mexico— causes  which  ex- 
isted long  Ijefore  the  annesation  ot  Texas  to  the  Ameri- 
can Union;  and  yet,  animated  liy  the  love  ot  peace,  and 
a  magnanimous  m'>di!ratton,  we  did  not  adopt  those 
measures  of  red i-esa  which,  under  such  circumstances, 
are  the  justified  resort  ot  injured  nations. 

The  annexation  ot  Texas  to  the  United  States  consti- 
tuted DO  just  cause  of  offence  to  Mexico.  The  pretext 
that  it  did  so  is  wholly  incouMstent  and  irreconcilable 
with  well  authenticated  facts  connected  with  the  revo- 
lution by  which  Texas  became  independent  of  Mexico. 
That  this  may  be  Iho  more  manifest,  it  may  be  pnipei 
to  advert  to  the  uauses  and  to  the  history  ot  the  princi- 
pal events  of  that  revolution.  .  .  .  ^Richardson, 
Messages  and  Documents  of  the  Presidentg,  Vol,  IV., 
pp.  47S,  479. 

The  war  has  not  been  waged  with  a  view  to  conquest; 
but  having  been  commenced  by  Mexico,  it  has  been 
carried  into  the  enemy's  country,  and  will  bo  vigor- 
ously prosecuted  there,  with  a  view  to  obtain  an  honor- 
able peace,  and  thereby  secure  ample  indemity  fur  thti 
expenses  ot  tlie  war,  as  well  as  to  our  much  Injured  citi- 
zens, who  hold  large  pecuniary  demands  agfdnat 
Mexico, 

By  the  laws  of  nations  a  conquered  territory  is  sub- 
ject to  be  governed  by  the  conijiieror  during  his  mil i- 
lary  possession,  and  until  there  is  eitlier  a  treaty  of 
peace,  or  he  shall  voluntarily  withdraw  from  it.    The  _ 
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old  civil  gOTernmeiit  being  neceBsarily  superseded,  it  is 
the  right  and  duty  oE  tlie  conqueror  to  secure  hia  con- 
quest, and  to  provide  for  tlie  maintenance  of  civil  order 
and  tiie  rights  of  the  inhabitants.  This  right  has  been 
exercised,  and  this  duty  performed,  by  our  military 
and  naral  commanders,  by  llie  establishment  of  tem- 
porary governments  in  some  of  the  coiiquered  provinces 
in  Mexico,  assimilating  them  as  far  as  practicable  to  Ihe 
tree  inslitutlons  of  our  own  country.  In  the  provinces 
of  New  Mexico  and  of  the  Oalifornias,  little  if  any  fur- 
ther resistance  is  apprehended  from  the  iabahitants  to 
the  temporary  governments  which  have  thus,  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  and  according  tothelawaof  war, 
been  established.  It  may  be  proper  to  provide  for  tlie 
security  of  theseimportant  conquests  by  making  an  ade- 
quate appropriation  lor  the  purpose  of  erecting  fortlii- 
catiotis  and  defraying  the  expenses  necessarily  incident 
to  the  maliilenanceof  our  possession  and  aulhorlLyover 
them.— ibid,  p.  494. 

The  following  preamble  and  reaolutiona 
framed  by  the  legislature  of  Vermont,  make 
intereeting  reading: — 

Whereas,  in  our  judgment,  the  existing  war  with 
Mexico  was  not  founded  in  any  imperative  neressity, 
such  as  may  justify  a  Christian  nation  for  resorting  to 
arms,  and  has  now  manifestly  become  an  ulTcrislve  war 
against  a  neighboring  republic:  and  whereas  we  have 
just  grounds  for  anticipating  that  the  territory  wliich 
has  been,  or  may  be  occupied  or  conquered,  will  be- 
come slave  territory,  and,  as  such,  claim  admission  to 
the  Union;  and  whereas  its  admission  as  such,  and  with 
a  mi.ied  populutioti,  degraded  by  ignorance  and  super- 
stition, and  allied  to  ua  neither  in  interests,  character, 
nor  language,  will  endanger  the  harmony,  welfare,  and 
perpetuity  of  the  Union:  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Semite  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives, That  the  honor  and  best  interests  of  the  nalioc 
wUl  be  subserved  b^  a,  Sfieedjr  end  ol  ^9  w^r  tyi^b  jif^ii- 
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ico,  and  a  setbloment  of  all  matters  in  dispute  by  uU- 
tration  or  ncgotiatioQ, 

Be^olved,  That  Vermont  will  not  give  its  countenance, 
aid,  or  assent  to  the  admission  into  the  federa^l  Union 
oF  any  new  State  wliose  Constitution  tolerates  slavery; 
and  does  hereby  appeal  to  each  of  her  sister  States  tn 
concur,  in  its  own  name,  in  [his  declaration. 

Eeaolved,  That  the  Senators  and  Bepresentativea  in 
Congress  from  Vermont  will  conform  to  the  hearty 
wishes  of  their  constilupnts  by  earnestly  supporting  the 
principles  sot  forlh  in  ilio  foregoing  preamlile  and  res- 
olutions, and  in  using  all  other  just.  eSeetnal,  and  con- 
stitutional means  to  avei't  the  tremendous  evils  ol 
sJavery,  and  resist  its  encroachments  upon  the  rights 
and  intei'ests  of  the  non-slave  holding  states. 

Reiolved,  That  his  excellency  the  gorernor  be  re- 
quested to  forward  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the 
gorernor  of  each  Stale  in  the  Union,  and  to  our  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  in  Congress,  under  the  seal 
of  the  State,  and  with  his  signature  of  approval. 

Approved  Nov.  3,  1818. 

Executive  Documents,  2nd  Session,  29th  Oongresa, 
Document  A'o.  81. 

An  extract  from  a.  series  of  resolutions  passed 
by  the  legistaturo  of  Ghude  Island,  Jannary  6, 
1847,  throws  additional  light  on  the  opinioDs 
of  the  time: — 

.  .  .  We  protest,  therefore,  against  the  acquisition  of 
territory,  hy  conqurist  or  otherwise,  Iwyond  the  present 
limits  of  the  United  States, for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
therein  slavehoiding  States,  as  deranging  the  bal- 
atice  of  political  power  once  so  happily  established  be- 
tween our  confederated  communities,  and  as  manifestly 
in  violation  of  the  spirit  and  interest  of  the  constitution. 
We  protest  against  the  introduction  of  slaves,  upon  any 
terms,  into  any  territory  of  the  United  States,  whether 
of  old  or  recent  acquisition,  where  slavery  does  not 
exist  or  has  noL  immemorially  existed;  and  W8  h  " ' 
tl)»t  SQ  fivr  from  aiming  to  extend  an  institution 
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Slavery  OTOr  a  wider  territory  tlian  is  now  pervaded  bj 
it,  It  is  clearly  tlie  interest,  no  lesa  ihan  tbe  duly  of  the 
Blaveliolding  States,  to  circumscribe  its  operations  with' 
in  tbcir  own  limits,  and  to  provide,  it  poaaibie,  tbe 
niciins  of  its  gradual  extijigiiisbmeat  whenever  public 
Bentiment  will  permit  it.     .     .     , 

Resolved.  That,  holding  these  opinions  of  the  origin  ol 
oar  war  with  Mexico,  and  deeming  a  war  of  conquesl 
inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  and  de- 
structive of  Iheir  freedom  and  permanency,  weinstruct 
our  Senntors  and  request  our  Representatives  in  Con- 
'  gress  to  press  upon  the  Kxecutive  department,  on  all 
proper  occasions,  tbe  necessity  of  frank  and  equitaiiie 
overtures  to  that  republic  tor  tbe  re-eatablisbment  of 
peace,  and  to  laror  in  tbeir  own  bodies  all  acts  and 
declarations  which  may  prolnote  that  end,  consistently 
wilh  a  due  observance  of  the  rights,  claims,  and  repu- 
talion  of  the  United  States.— 7bid,  Document  85. 

The  Virginia  resolutions  of  Febr.  13,  1847, 
show  Jbat  tlie  States  were  not  a  unit  iu  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  justice  of  the  war; — 

Whbkeas,  There  are  occasions  of  absorbing  interest 
and  great  peril  in  the  history  of  evei-j  people  deeply  in- 
volving their  peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness,  and  this 
General  Assembly  believing  that  such  a  crisis  has 
arrived  in  our  country  aa  to  call  forth  an  expression  of 
public  sentiment,  do  hereby  declare  that  a  free  and  full 
expression  of  opinion  on  tbe  great  question  of  peace 
and  war,  which  now  agitates  this  Union,  is  demanded 
by  tbe  public  weal. 

Resolv'd.  That  the  present  war  with  tbe  republic  o( 
Me.tico,  most  unrighteously  provoked  on  her  part  by 
along  series  of  acts  of  injustice  and  outrage  towards 
the  United  States,  presents  such  an  occasion  as  requires 
the  united  action  of  al)  true  friends  of  the  country  in 
enforcing  a  speedy  and  honorable  termination  o(  this 
war  by  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  hostilities. 

Meso  ved,  That  tbe  thanks  of  this  General  Assembly 
are  due,  and  are  hereby  corflially  tendered,  to  the  Pre^ 
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ideat  of  the  United  States,  far  the  justice,  firmneas, 
and  eminent  ability  with  which  he  has  coaducted  the 
war  with  Mexico.— i bid,  Document  97. 

Extracts  from  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexi- 
co— the  treaty  of  Gnadalupe  Hidalgo.  Made 
Febr.  2;  proclaimed,  July  4,  1848:— 

The  boundary  line  between  the  two  Ilepublics  sball 
commence  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  tlirce  leagues  from 
land,  oppo.sito  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  otherwise 
called  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  or  opposite  the  mouth  of 
its  deepest  bi-ancb,  if  It  should  have  more  than  one 
bi-anch  emptying  directly  iato  the  sea:  from  thence  up 
the  middle  of  that  river,  following  the  deepest  cbanoel, 
where  it  Ua.s  more  than  .one,  to  the  point  where  it 
strikes  the  southern  boundary  of  New  Moxieo:  thence, 
westwardlj,  along  the  whole  southern  boundary  of  New 
Mexico  (which  runs  north  of  the  town  called  Paso)  to  its 
western  termination:  thence,  northward,  ulong  the 
western  line  of  New  Mexico,  until  "it  intereeels  the  first 
branch  of  the  river  Gila;  (or  if  it  should  not  iutcrsect 
any  branch  of  that  river,  then  lo  the  point  on  the  said 
line  nearest  to  such  branch,  [hence  in  a  direct  Hue  to 
the  same;)  thence  down  Ihe  middle  of  the  suid  braueh 
and  of  the  said  river.  un(il  it  etnpties  into  the  Kio  Colo- 
rado: thence  across  tlio  Rio  Colorado,  following  the 
divisioD  Hue  between  Upper  and  Lower  California,  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.     ...  | 

In  order  to  designate  the  boundary  line  with  due  pre- 
cision, upon  authoritative  map^.  and  to  establish  upoB 
the  ground  land-marks  which  shall  show  the  liniitG  ol 
both  republics,  as  described  in  the  present  article,  the 
two  Governments  shall  each  appoint  a  commissioner 
and  a  surveyor,  who.  before  tho  expiration  of  one  year 
from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  this 
treaty,  ehali  meet  at  the  port  of  San  Diego,  and  pro- 
ceed to  run  and  mark  the  said  boundary  in  itA  whole 
course  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte. 

Those  [inhabitants]  who  shall  prefer  to  remaii 
enitl  torcitorioH  may  either  retain  \l\e  ^tje  ftfld  righM 
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Mexican  ciUzeos,  or  acquire  those  of  citii^eos  uf  Ihe 
Uaiied  States,  Bnt  llioy  sliall  be  under  Lhe  obli);ation 
to  make  their  eleoiioii  within  one  year  from  the  daUs  of 
the  excliangii  (if  ratifiuiitionH  of  this  treaty;  and  tliosa 
wh'>  shall  remain  In  the  said  territories  after  the  expir- 
ation of  that  year,  without  having  declared  their  inten- 
tion to  retain  tUecharacturoEMoxii^aus,  shall  bo  consid- 
ered to  have  elected   to  become  eitizens  of  the  United 


The  Mexicans  who,  in  the  terriLurieii  aforesaid,  shall 
nut  preserve  the  character  of  citizens  of  the  Mexican 
Ke|mblic,  confurraahly  with  what  is  stipulated  in  the 
preceding  arlicle,  shall  be  incorporated  into  the  Union 
of  the  United  iSlates,  and  be  admitted  at  the  proper 
time  (to  be  judged  by  the  Cougi'ess  of  the  Uniloil  Stiites) 
to  the  enjuymeutuf  ail  the  righte  of  citizens  of  tlie 
United  States,  according  lu  the  principles  of  the  Cun- 
stitution;  and  iu  the  meantime,  shall  be  maintained 
and  protected  in  the  free  enjoymejttot  tboir  liberty  and 
property,  and  secured  in  the  trae  exercise  ot  Ibeir  re- 
ligion williout  restrictiun. 

In  con  a  [deration  of  the  extension  acquired  by  the 
boundaries  oE  the  United  Slat«s,  as  dclined  In  the  fifth 
article  of  the  present  treaty,  the  Government  ot  the 
United  Slates  engages  to  pay  to  iJiat  ot  the  Mexican  Re- 
public the  sum  oF  fitteen  millions  of  dollars. --/■ub/ic 
Treaties,  i:diiwn  IHir,.  pp.  Ofi,  I:i5,  496,  431. 

Extracts  from  a  speech  of  Uaniel   Webster, 

March  1,  1847.  in  the  Senate,  on  lhe  Mexican 
War; 

.  .  .  In  tbeir  [WhigsJ  Judgment  il  is  due  to  the 
tjest  interests  of  the  country,  to  its  liafety.  to  peace  and 
harmony,  and  to  the  well-!. el ng  of  the  Constitution,  tu 
declare  nt  uuce,  to  prudaim  now,  that  we  desire  no  new 
States,  nor  territory  to  form  new  States  out  of,  as  the 
end  of  conquest.  For  one,  I  enter  iuto  this  declaration 
with  all  my  heart.  We  want  no  extension  of  territory, 
we  want  no  accession  ot  new  States.  ■  The  country  is 
alre^y  large  enough,    1  dg  pot  spo»k  of  any  tesHion 
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which  ma;  be  made  in  the  eetablishmeDtof  bonndaries, 
or  of  the  acquisition  ot  a  port  or  two  on  the  Paeifiu,  tor 
the  benefit  of  navigation  and  commerce.  But  I  speak 
of  large  territories,  obtained  by  conquest,  lo  form 
States  to  be  annexed  lo  the  Union;  and  I  say  I  am  op- 
posed to  such  acquisiCiou  altogettier.  I  am  opposed  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  for  any  such  purpose. 

But,  Sir,  to  speali  more  seriously,  this  war  was  waged 
tor  the  object  ot  creating  new  States,  on  the  southern 
frontier  of  the  United  States,  out  of  Mexican  territory, 
and  with  such  population  as  could  be  found  resident 
tliorcupou.     I  have  opposed  this  object.     I  am  against 
all  accessions  of   territory  to  form  netv   States.     And 
this  is  no  matter  of  sentimentality,  which  I  am  to  parade 
hefore  mass  meetings  or  before  my  constituents  at 
home.     It  is  not  a  matter  to  me  of  declamation,  or  of 
regret,  or  of  expressed  repugnance.    It  is  a  matter  of 
firm,  unchangeable  purpose.    I  yield  nothing  to  the   ' 
force  of  circumstances  that  have  occurred,  or  that  i  J 
can  consider  as  liliely  to  occur.    And  therefore  I  say,  \ 
Sir,  tha',  if  I  were  asked  to-day  whether,  for  the  sak9  J 
of  peace,  1  would  take  a.  treaty  for  adding  tv 
States  to  the  Union  on  our  southern  border,  1 
say.  Not  distinctly,  No!    And  I  wish  every  man  in  ths    < 
United  States  to  understand  that  to  be  my  Judgmeot.' 
and  my  purpose, 

1  said  upon  our  southern  border,  because  the  present 
proposition  takes  that  locality.  I  would  say  the  iiamo 
of  the  western,  the  northeastern,  or  of  any  other  border. 
I  resist,  to-day  and  forever,  and  to  the  end,  any  proiio- 
sition  to  add  any  foreign  territory,  south  or  wusl,  north 
or  easi,  to  the  States  of  this  Union,  as  they  a  o  conati- 
tuteil  aud  held  together  under  the  Constitution.  I  do 
nut  want  tlie  colonies  of  England  on  the  north;  and  as 
little  do  I  want  the  population  of  Mexico  on  tliu  soiilb,. 
I  resist  and  reject  all,  and  all  with  equal  resoliiUiML 
Therefore  I  say,  that,  it  the  queition  were  pal  to  mo  to* 
day,  whether  I  would  take  peace  under  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  distressed  as  it  is,  during  the 
istencQ  gt  a  war  odious  as  this  is,  uader  cirpumstA) 
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Eo  alflicliTe  as  now  exisL  to  bumanily,  and  so  disturbing 
to  Ihe  business  of  thuse  whom  I  represent,  I  say  still,  if 
it  were  put  to  me  whether  1  wuiilii  have  peace,  with 
new  States,  I  would  say,  No!  uo!  And  Ihat  because, 
Sir,  in  my  judgment,  there  is  uo  necessity  ot  Ixsing 
driven  into  that  dilemma.     .    ,     . 

But  we  hear  gontliiruun  say,  Wii  luusi.  have  some  ter- 
ritory, th(i  people  demand  it  1  deny  iL.  at  least.  J  seo 
no  proot  ot  it  whatever  1  do  not  doubt  tbat  there  are 
individuals  o[  an  enterprising  cbaraeLer.  disposed  to 
emigrate,  who  know  nutliiiig  aiioiil.  New  Mexico  but 
that  it  U  i  I  uCT.  and  nothing  about  Callfurnia  but  thai 
il  is  still  farther  off,  who  are  tired  of  l.liB  dull  pnrsuits 
of  agriculture  and  of  civil  life^  tbiiL  Ibere  are  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  sucli  persuns  Lu  ivbom  whatsoever  is 
new  and  distant  is  liUractivc  They  feel  thu  spirit  oF 
borderers,  itnd  tlie  spirit  of  a  borderer,  I  take  '\U  is  to 
be  tolerably  contented  with  bin  condition  whtiru  ho  is, 
until  somebody  goes  to  regions  beyond  him;  and  then 
he  in  all  cagBrnc:ia  Ui  lake  up  his  trajts  and  go  still  far- 
ther than  he  who  has  thus  gut  in  advance  of  him.  With 
such  men  the  desire  to  emigrate  is  an  irresistl  hie  |jus- 

Butitissaid  wo  must  lake  territory  for  the  sake  of 
peace.  We  must  lake  territory  It  Is  the  will  ol  the 
President.  If  we  do  nut  now  take  what  he  offers,  we 
may  fare  worse,  Mr.  I'olk  will  take  no  less,  that  bo  is 
fixed  upon,  He  is  immovable.  He— has— put— down — 
his— footi  Well,  Sir,  he  put  it  down  upon  "fifty-four 
forty,"  but  it  didn't  stay.  I  Sfteak  of  the  President,  as 
of  all  Presidents,  without  disrcspout  I  know  ot  no 
reason  why  his  opinion  and  bis  will,  his  purpose,  de- 
dared  to  be  final,  should  control  ns,any  more  than  our 
purpose,  From  equally  conseieDtioiis  motives,  and  under 
as  hi^h  responsibilities,  should  control  him.  We  think 
he  is  firm,  and  will  not  be  moved,  I  should  be  sorry, 
Sir,  very  sorry,  indeed,  that  we  should  entertain  more 
respect  for  the  firmness  of  Che  individual  at  the  head  of 
the  government  than  we  entertain  lorour  own  firmness. 
He  stands  out  against  us.    Do  we  tear  to  stand  oat 
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against  him?  For  one,  I  do  not.  It  appears  to  me  lo 
be  a  slavish  doctrine.  For  one,  I  ain  willing  to  meet 
the  issue,  and  go  to  the  people  all  over  thi^  broud  land. 
Shall  wo  take  peace  without  new  States,  or  refuse  peao* 
without  new  States?  I  will  stand  upon  that,  and  tmat 
the  people.  Aud  I  do  that  because  I  thiuk  it  is  right, 
and  because  I  h  ive  no  distrust  of  the  people.    .     .    . 

My  first  agency  in  matters  of  this  kind  was  upon  the 
proposition  for  admitting  Texas  into  this  Union.  That 
1  thought  it  my  duty  to  oppose,  upon  the  general 
ground  of  opposing  all  forraalion  of  new  States  out  of 
foreign  territory,  and,  I  may  add,  and  I  ought  lo  add  in 
Justice,  of  Stales  in  which  slaves  were  lo  lie  represented 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  1  was  opposed  to 
this  ou  the  ground  of  its  inequality.     .     .     . 

I  say.  Sir,  that,  according  to  my  conscientious  con- 
viction, we  are  now  Qxing  on  the  ConstitutioD  of  the 
United  States,  and  Its  fi-ame  of  government,  a  mon- 
Btrosity,  a  disfiguration,  an  enormityl  Sir,  I  hardly 
dare  Irust  myself,  1  dou't  know  but  I  may  be  under 
some  delusion.  It  may  be  llie  weakness  of  my  eyes  that 
forms  this  monstrous  apparition.  B  ^t,  if  1  may  trust 
myself,  if  I  can  persuade  myself  that  I  am  in  my  right 
mind,  then  it  does  appear  to  me  that  we  in  this  Senate 
have  been  and  are  acting,  and  are  likely  to  be  acting 
hereatler,  and  immediately,  a  part  whi:  h  will  form  the 
most  remarkable  epoch  iii  the  history  of  our  country.  I 
hold  it  to  be  enorm(ma,  flagrant,  an  outrsige  upon  all 
the  principles  of  popular  republicjin  government,  and 
on  llu)  elemonlary  provisions  of  the  Coastllutioii  under 
which  we  live,  and  which  we  have  sworn  to  support. 

But  then.  Sir,  what  relieves  the  case  from  this  enor- 
mity? What  is  our  i-eliance?  Why,  it  is  that  we  stipu- 
late that  these  new  States  shall  only  lie  brought  In  at  a  . 
suitable  time.  And  pray,  what  Is  to  eonstitute  tliesuit- 
ableness  of  time'/  Who  is  to  judge  of  it?  ',1  tell  you. 
Sir,  that  suitable  time  will  eorae  when  tliQ  preponder- 
ance of  party  power  hero  makes  it  necessary  to  bring 
in  new  States.  Be  assured  it  will  be  a  suitable  tinq 
vbea  rot«a  an  wtinted  Id  ibja  Senate,    .    .    , 
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Sir,  we  lake  New  Mexico  anil  California;  who  is  wealt 
enough  to  suppose  thai  tlierc  is  an  endV  Uou'L  we  hear 
it  avowed  everj  day,  that  it  woiUd  be  proper  also  lo 
ta.kpSonora,  Tamaulipas,  and  other  provinces  of  North- 
ern MesicoySWho  thinks  thit  the  hunger  Tor  dominion 
will  stop  herii  of  itsell?  It  is  saiil.  to  be  sure,  that  onr 
present  acquisition  will  prove  so  lean  and  nnaalisfac- 
tory,  that  we  shall  seek  no  further.  In  ray  judgment, 
we  may  as  well  say  of  a  rapacious  animal,  that,  if  ho 
has  made  one  nnproductive  hunt,  he  will  not  try  for  a 
better  foray.    .    .     . 

-  -  Have  they  [the  inUafiitanta  of  New  Mexico 
and  California]  any  notion  of  our  inatltniions,  or  of  any 
Irue  institutions';  HaveLlmyany  notion  of  popular  gov- 
ernment; Not  the  slightest!  Not  the  slightest  on  earth! 
When  the  question  is  iisked,  What  will  be  llioir  cunsli- 
tution?  it  IS  farcical  ti  talk  uf  sur^h  people  making  tt 
constitution  for  UiemHn! vcs.  They  do  not  know  ihu 
meaning  of  the  tcnn,  they  do  not  know  its  iin|iort. 
They  know  nothing  at  all  about  it;  and  J  fnU  lull  you, 
Sir,  thai  when  they  are  mode  a  Territory,  and  ai-e  to  lie 
made  a  blatc,  such  a  eonstitiitioD  an  the  exeeutivu 
power  of  this  government  may  think  lit  to  send  them 
will  he  sent,  and  will  he  adopted  The  con.sti tntion  ot 
our /pWoic-ciiizens  of  New  M(j)iico  will  be  fi-amed  in 
the  city  of  Washington.     . 

Mr  President,  fur u  good  many  years  1  have ntrnggled 
in  opfHtsition  to  everything  which  I  thought  tended  to 
stren};lhcn  the  arm  of  executive  power  I  think  It  is 
growing  more  and  more  formidable  every  day.  And  I 
think  that  by  yielding  lu  it  in  this,  a-s  in  olhur  instances, 
WH  giveltaslrength  which  it  will  bedillicult  hereafter 
to  resist.  I  think  it  is  nothing  less  than  the  fear  of  ex- 
ecutive power  which  induces  us  to  acquiesce  in  the 
acquisition  of  territory;  fear, /ear,  and  nothing  else. 

In  the  little  part  which  I  have  acted  in  public  life,  it 
has  been  my  purpose  to  maintain  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  what  the  Constitution  designed  to  make 
them,  one  people,  one  in  interest,  one  in  character,  and 
one  in  political  feeling.    If  we  depart  from  that,  W6 
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break  it  all  up.  What  sympathy  can  there  be  between 
Ihu  puopleof  Mexico  and  Ciiliforniit  and  the  inliabitanta 
of  tlie  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  ami  tijo  Raslero  Slulea 
ill  the  ciioico  of  a  President?  Uo  lliey  kuHW  the  same 
man?  Do  they  cuneiir  in  any  i^iieral  constitntional 
priiii;ipl(i3?    Not  at  all. 

Ariiilrary  govornmonLs  may  have  territories  and  dis- 
tant possessions,  bonaii-se  arliili'ary  governnionis  may 
rule  iliein  by  iliirorenl  luws  and  ilifferent  systems. 
RtiHsia  may  rule  in  llie  Ukraine  and  tlie  proTincos  of 
the  ( 'annas us  and  Kamlst^babka  by  different  codes,  or- 
dinanitcH,  ur  iikasuH,  Wo  can  do  no  sncli  thing.  They 
luusl  be  uf  am.  part  of  iis,  or  else  ^trangrcrs. 

I  lliink  1  see  that  in  progress  which  will  dislignre  and 
deform  the  ConstitnLion.  Wliile  these  territories  re- 
main lorrit.nrics,  they  will  be  a  trouble  and  an  annoy- 
ance; ihuy  wili  dr^w  after  them  vast  expenses;  Ihey 
will  probably  reipiiro  as  many  troops  as  we  have  main- 
tained during  the  last  twenty  years  to  defend  them 
against  Ibu  Tndiau  l.ribcH.  We  most  maintain  an  army 
at  tliat  Imincnso  disljincn.  When  they  shall  become 
estates,  thoy  will  he  still  more  likely  to  give  us  trouble. 

I  think  1  see  a  course  ;uiopted  wliieh  is  likely  to  turn 
the  Couatilntiou  of  the  land  into  a  deforoted  monster, 
into  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing;  in  fact,  a  frame  of 
an  unequal  governiuttnt.  not  founded  on  popular  rep- 
resentation, not  founded  on  equality,  but  on  the 
grossest  ineqinility;  and  I  think  that  the  process  wili  go 
on,  or  that  there  is  danger  that  it  will  go  on,  until  Ihis 
Onion  shall  all  to  pieces.  I  resist  it,  to  day  and  alwayal 
Whoever  takers  or  whoever  Hies,  I  continue  the  contest. 

I  know.  Sir,  that  all  Iho  poitents  are  discouraging. 
Would  to  God  I  could  auspicate  good  iiillnencesi  Would 
to  God  that  those  who  think  with  me.  and  myself,  eoutd 
hope  for  stronger  supporti  Would  that  we  could  stand 
where  we  desire  i.o  stand.  I  see  the  signs  are  sinister. 
But  with  few,  or  alone,  my  position  is  lixed.  U  there 
were  lime.  I  would  gladly  awaken  the  country, 
lievo  the  country  might  he  awakened,  although 
bo  loo  lalo     For  myself,  supported  or  unsupported, 
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Sir,  wc  talieNew  Mexico  and  California;  wlio 
aooiigh  to  suppose  that  tljere  is  an  end?  Don't 
itavowetl  every  day,  that  it  would  bo  proper  also  lo 
takcSonora,  Tamaulipas,  and  other  pro  Tin  cea  ot  Niirth- 
eni  MesicoT'vWlio  Ihinlfs  ih'it  lliu  hunger  (or  dominion 
will  slop  her<!  o[  itself?  It  is  snid.  to  be  sure,  that  oui 
preEunt  acquisition  will  provu  so  lean  and  unsalisruc- 
tory,  that  we  shall  seek  no  further. 

e  may  as  »'cll  say  of  a  rapacious 
has  made  one  unproductive  hunt,  hi 
better  foray.     .     .     , 

.  .  ,  Have  they  [the  inhabitanla  of  Now  Mexico 
uid  California]  any  notion  of  our  iustitntions.or  of  any 
!ree  institutions'/  Have  tlify  any  notion  of  popular gov- 
srnmenl'/  Not  thealiKhtestl  Not  the  slightusLnn  earthi 
A'lien  the  question  is  tmkod,  What  will  be  llwtir  couKti- 
i.utiori?  it  JH  farcical  t>  talk  of  sui^li  peif^ile  making  a 
constitution  tor  Uii:mM<:lv(tH.  They  do  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  term.  Lliey  do  not  know  itH  imporL 
Tlioy  know  nothing  at  all  about  it;  and  I  fafi  tcti  you, 
Sir,  thut  wliiin  they  are  inailu  a  Territory,  and  are  to  he 
mLide  B  State,  such  a  eoiistitutiun  as  tlie  executive 
power  of  this  goveriimont  may  think  lit  to  send  them 
will  lie  seni,  and  tviil  ho  adopteii  The  constitution  of 
nuT  feltow-eitizuns  ai  New  Mexico  will  bu  framed  In 
Uie  city  of  Washington.     . 

Mr  President,  foru  good  many  years  1  have  struggled 
in  opposition  to  everything  which  1  Lhniiglit  tended  to 
strengibeii  the  arm  of  cxei^ulivu  power.  I  think  ills 
growing  more  and  more  formidable  every  day.     And  I 
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Uniop,  would  be  unprecedented  by  any  exatnplB  in  our 
Liatory;  We  have  conquered  many  ot  the  neighboring 
tril>es  of  Indians,  but  we  have  never  thought  oC  holding 
them  in  subjection,  or  of  incorporating  them"'into  oar 
Union.  They  hH,ve  been  left  an  an  independent  people 
in  the  midst  ot  us,  or  been  driven  back  into  the  forests. 
Nor  have  we  ever  Incorporated  into  the  Union  any  but 
the  Caucasian  race.  To  iocurporaCe  Mexico  would  be 
the  lii'st  departure  of  tlie  kind;  Cor  more  than  half  of  its 
population  are  pure  Indians,  and  by  far  the  larger  por- 
tion of  tiie  residue  mixed  blood.  I  protost  against  the 
incorporation  ot  such  a  people.  Ours  is  the  govern- 
nient  of  the  white  Man.     .     .     . 

The  next  remaining  reasons  assigned,  that  it  would 
he  in  conflict  with  the  genius  and  character  of  our  gov- 
ernment, and,  in  the  end,  subversive  ot  our  tree  insti- 
tutions, are  intimately  connected,  and  I  shall  consider 
them  together. 

That  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  genius  and  character 
of  our  government,  and  subversive  of  our  free  popular 
institutions,  to  hold  Mexico  as  a  subject  province,  is  a 
proposition  too  clear  for  argument  before  a  body  bo  en- 
lightened as  the  Senate.  You  know  the  American  con- 
stitution too  well,  you  have  looked  into  lystory,  andare 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  fatal  effects  which  large 
provincial  possessions  have  ever  had  on  the  institutions 
ot  free  states,  to  need  any  proof  to  satisfy  you  how  hos- 
tile it  would  be  to  the  institutions  of  this  country,  to 
bold  Mexico  aa  a  subject  province.  There  is  not  an  ex- 
ample on  record  ot  any  free  state  holding  a  prnvinceot 
the  same  extent  and  population,  without  disastrous 
consequences.  ~'>The  nations  conquered  and  held  as  a 
province,  have,  in  time,  retaliated  by  destroying  the 
liberty  of  their  conquerors,  through  t!ie  corrupting  effect 
ot  extended  patronage  and  irresponsible  power.--  Such, 
certainly,  would  be  our  ca.se.  The  conquest  of  Mexico 
would  add  80  vastly  to  the  patronage  of  this  govern- 
ment, that  it  would  absorb  the  whole  powers 
States:  the  Union  would  Ijecomean  imperial  power, 
the  States  reduced   to  mere  subordinate  corporatioOB, 
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But  the  evil  would  not  end  Ihcrej  the  prnccag  would  go 

on.  ami  Ihe  power  trans feii'uil  fiiini  tliu  Status  to  the 
Union,  woulii  Im!  Imusfiii-i-ed  from  the  Lojjislatiye  De- 
pamucDt  to  Ihe  Eitecutive.  All  the  irameuae  patron- 
ngs  which  lioUling  it  as  a  prorinee  would  create.^the 
mainleuance  ot  a  large  army,  to  hold  it  in  subjection, 
and  tiio  appointment  of  a  multitude  of  civil  officers 
necpsaary  lo  govern  it, — would  be  vested  in  him.  The 
great  influence  wiiich  it  would  give  the  Pi-eaident, 
would  bo  the  means  of  controlling  the  Legislative  De- 
partnienl,  and  subjecting  it  to  his  dictatlou,  especially 
when  combined  with  the  principle  of  proscription 
which  lias  now  become  tbe  established  practice  of  the 
government.  The  struggle  t«  obtain  the  Presidential 
chair  would  become  proportionately  groat — ao  great  as 
to  destroy  the  freedom  of  clectioua.  The  end  would  be 
anarchy  or  despotism,  as  certain  as  I  am  now  address- 
ing the  Senate,         .     , 

Nor  are  the  i-easons  leas  weighty  against  incorporat- 
ing her  Into  the  Union,  As  far  as  law  is  concerned, 
this  is  easily  done.  Ail  that  ia  necessary  is  to  establish 
a  territorial  government  for  the  several  States  in  Mexi- 
co,—of  which  there  are  upwardsof  twenty,— to  appoint 
governors,  judges,  and  magistrates,  and  to  give  to  :he 
population  a  subordinate  right  of  making  laws,  we  de- 
fraying the  cost  of  the  government.  So  far  as  legisla- 
tion goes,  the  work  will  be  done;  but  there  would  be  a 
great  difference  between  ihese  territorial  guvernments, 
and  thoae  which  we  have  heretofore  oalablished  within 
our  own  limits.  These  are  only  the  offaets  of  our  own 
people,  or  foreigners  from  the  same  countries  from 
which  our  ancestors  came.  The  first  settlers  in  the 
territories  are  too  few  in  number  to  form  and  support 
a  government  of  their  own.  and  are  iioderobligationto 
the  goveruJiient  of  theUnited  States  for  forming  one  tor 
tliem,  and  defraying  the  expense  of  maiiitjiinlng  it; 
kDowing,aa  theydo,  that  when  they  have  sufficient  popu- 
lation, they  will  be  permitted  to  form  a  constitution  for 
themselves,  and  be  admitted  oa  morahera  of  the  Union. 
During  the  period  of  their  territorial  government,  no 
force  is  necessary  to  keep  them  in  a  state  ol  subjection. 
]2 
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The  case  will  be  entirely  different  with  tlieae  Mexican 
terri  tor  it's;  ivlieii  you  form  tliemyou  aiii.'il  Imvepowci-rLiJ 
armies  to  liolii  tliem  in  subjeL'tion.  wiib  all  eIib expense! 
incident  to  supportiug  tbeni.  You  may  oall  ilieoi  terri- 
tories, but  they  would,  in  reality,  lie  but  provinces  un- 
der sautlier  name,  aud  u'otild  involve  ihe  country  in 
all  the  dilRculties  u,tid  dangers  wliidi  1  have  alrtady 
shown  would  result  [ruiu  liuldiug  the  couutry  iu  thni 
condition.  How  loiiK  tliis  alate  of  things-would  l;i=(, 
before  tiiey  would  Ite  iitled  to  l)e  incorp orated  into  the 
UuJoa  as  Stales,  we  m^y  foi-ju  some  ide  i,  from  similar 
s  with  which  we  aio  Fumlliar.     .     .     . 


But  suppose  <hi»  dittleuity  removed.  Snppose  tbeir 
hostility  sliould  cease,  and  they  sliouid  become  deairuns 
of  being  incorporated  iuti>  our  Union,  Ought  we  to  ad- 
mit them?  Are  the  Mexicans  lit  to  be  politically  assa- 
ciatcd  with  ua?  Ai^e  they  Hi,  not  only  to  govern  them- 
selves, but  for  governing  us  alao?  Are  any  of  you. 
Senators,  willing  that  your  State  should  constitute  a 
member  of  a  Union,  ot  whii;li  twenty  odd  Mexican 
States,  more  than  oue  thii-d  of  the  wliule,  would  be  a 
part,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
pure  ludiiina,  not  equal  in  intulligonco  tiud  elevation  ot 
character  to  the  Cherokees,  Choclaws,  or  any  of  ODI 
Southern  Indian  trjbesl     .     .    . 

Hut  of  the  few  nations  who  have  been  so  fortunate  aa 
to  adopt  a  wise  consLllution,  still  fewer  have  had  the 
wisdom  loug  to  preserve  one.  It  is  harder  to  preserve 
than  to  obtain  liberty.  After  years  of  prosperity,  the 
tenure  by  which  it  is  held  is  but  too  often  forgotten; 
and  1  fear,  Senittom,  that  such  Is  the  case  with  us.  .  .  . 

I  have  now  shown,  Senators,  that  the  conquest  of 
Mexico,  and  holding  it  as  a  subject  provini*,  or  Incor- 
porating it  into  our  Union,  is  liable  to  the  many  and 
irreslsta.ble  objection  assigned  in  the  lirst  resolutjon. 
.  .  ,  —CMuiitn,  W.irlcs.  fol.  IP:pp.405,410.  ill, 
412,  414.  415,  416,  417.  418- 


The  following  exiracta  from  A.  H,  Stephens' 
ueeclics,  in  184C,  will  bIiow  the  attitade  of 
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Southern  Whigs  on  the  Bubject  of  extension  of 
territory: 

.  .  .  lani  no  enemy  to  the  extension  of  our  domaia, 
or  the  enlargement  of  the  btmndaries  of  the  Repuhlic. 
Far  from  it.  1  trust  the  day  is  coming,  and  not  far 
distaut,  wlien  the  whole  continent  wil!  be  oura;  when 
our  institutions  shall  be  diffused  and  clierished,  and  re- 
publ lean  government  felt  and  enjoyed  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land— from  the  far  south  to 
the  extreme  north,  and  from  ocean  to  ocean.  That  this 
is  our  ultimate  destiny,  it  wise  counsels  prevail,  I  con- 
fidently believe.  But  it  is  not  lo  be  accomplished  by 
the  sword.  Mr.  Chairman,  i-cpiiblics  never  spread  by 
arms.  We  can  only  properly  enlarge  by  voluntary  ac- 
cessions, and  should  only  attempt  to  act  upon  our 
neighbors  by  setting  them  a.  good  example.  In  this  way 
only  is  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  to  be  diffused  as  the 
leaven  until  "the  whole  lump  is  leavened."  This  has 
been  the  history  of  our  silent  but  rapid  progress,  thus 
far.  In  this  way  Louisiana  with  its  immense  domain 
was  acquired.  In  tliis  way  we  got  Oregon,  connecting 
us  with  the  Pacilic.  In  this  way  Texas,  up  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  might  have  been  added;  and  in  this  w:iy  the 
Californias,  and  Mexico  herself,  in  due  lime  may  be 
merged  in  one  great  repuhlic.     .     .     . 

"Be  it  therefore  Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatioes  of  ti.e  United  Slates  of  Am  n'ca  in 
CoTigrma  assembled.  That  the  present  war  with  Mexico 
is  not  waged  with  a.  view  to  conquest,  or  the  dismem- 
berment of  that  republic  by  the  acquisition  ot  any  por- 
tion of.  her  territory. 

"Be  u  farther  Regolved  by  the  authority  aforesaid. 
That  it  is  the  desire  of  the  United  States  that  hostilities 
should  terminate  upon  terms  honorable  to  both  parties ; 
embracing  a  liberal  settlement  on  our  part  ot  the  ques- 
^ons  growing  out  of  the  proper  and  rightful  Imundary 
of  Texas,  and  a  full  recognition  and  proper  provision 
on  her  part  to  be  made  for  all  the  just  claims  ot  our 
citizens  against  that  country;  the  whole  to  be  adjusted 
by  negotiation,  to  be  instituted  and  effected  according 
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to  the  coDStitutional  forms  of  each  Government  respect- 
ively. "—Johnston  and  Broivne,  Life  of  A.  H.  Stephens, 
pp.  205,  211. 

The  following  extracts  mark  tbe  Bentiments 
of  the  Northern  Whiga,  who  accepted  Seward 
88  their  leader: 

'  .  .  .  General  Cass  has  been  presented  as  the  ad- 
mioistratioD  candiilate.  Shall  we  adopt  him?  We 
want  peace  with  all  the  world,  but  he  is  the  candidate 
of  the  administration  which  lias  plunged  u 
and  has  declared  himself  in  faror  of  swallowing  the 
whole  of  Mexico,  while  tha  Wiiigs  are  opposed  to  the 
occupation  of  any  part  of  iier  territory.  War  is  the 
bane  of  republics,  and  wars  of  conquest  will  inevitably 
transform  them  into  despotisms.     .     .     . 

The  party  of  slavery  maintains  its  military  defenses, 
and  cultivates  the  martial  spirit,  for  it  knows  not  the 
day  Gor  the  hour  when  a  standing  army  will  not  be  nec- 
essary to  suppress  and  extirpate  the  insurrectiODar; 
bondsmen. 

The  party  of  freedom  cherishes  peace,  because  its 
sway  is  sustained  by  the  consent  of  a  happy  and  grate- 
ful people. 

The  party  of  slavery  fortifies  itself  by  adding  new 
slave-bound  dumain  on  fraudulent  pretexts  and  with 

The  party  of  freedom  is  content  and  moderate,  seek- 
ing only  a  just  enlargement  of  free  territory.     .     ,     , 


We  have  reached  a  new  stage 
It  is   that   of    territorial      gg 
jurisdiction  is  an  element    f 
moral  condition  of  the  pe  pi 
weakness,  if  lli -t  conditio)  b 

I  want  no  war.     ly, 


national  career. 
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t    f  territory, 
I  nted  with  a 
.s  I  detest  slavery. 


sooner  than  It  would  come  f  w    w  t 
"masterly  inactivity."   labliorw 
I  would  not  give  one  human  life  for  all  the  continent 
that  remains  to  be  annexed.     But  I  cannot  exclude  the 
,    that  the  popular   passion  tor  territorial 
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aggraadizement  is  irreslBtiblo.  Prudence,  justice,  cow- 
ardice, may  check  it  for  a  season,  but  it  will  gain 
stiengtli  by  its  subjugation.  Au  American  navy  U 
holering  over  Vera  Cruz,  An  American  army  ia  at  tlie 
heart  ol  what  was  Mexico.  Let  the  Oregon  question  be 
settled  when  it  may,  it  will,  nevertheleas,  come  back 
again.  Our  population  is  destined  to  roll  its  resistless 
waves  to  the  icy  barriers  of  the  nortli,  and  to  encounter 
oriental  civilization  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Tlte 
moDarchs  of  Europe  are  to  have  no  rest,  while  they 
have  a  colony  remaining  on  this  continent.  France  has 
already  sold  out.  Spain  has  sold  out.  We  shall  sea 
how  long  before  England  inclines  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample. It  behooves  us,  then,  to  qualify  ourselves  for 
our  mission.  We  must  dare  our  destiny.  We  can  do 
this  and  can  only  do  it  by  early  measures  which  shall 
effect  the  abolition  of  slavery,  without  precipitancy, 
without  oppression,  without  iujusiice  to  slaveholders, 
svithout  civil  war,  with  the  consent  of  mankind,  with 
the  approbation  of  Heaven.  .  .  .  — Seivar^,  Works, 
Vol.  III.,  pp.  287,  236,  408.  409. 

Thi.'a.  Corwin,  of  Ohio,  in  perhaps  hia  most 
celebrated  speech,  of  Feb.  11,  1847,  on  the 
Mexican  War,  utters  the  following  sentiments 
in  regard  to  territoriiil  acgaisitioDs: 

.  .  ,  All  I  ask  of  them  is,  not  to  require  this  Gov- 
ernment to  protect  them  with  that  banner  consecrated 
to  war  waged  for  principles— eternal,  enduring  truth. 
Sir,  it  is  not  meet  that  our  old  flag  should  throw  its 
protecting  folds  over  expeditions  for  lucre  or  for  land. 
But  you  still  say,  yon  want  room  for  your  people.- This 
has  been  the  plea  of  every  robber-chief  from  Nimrod  to 
the  present  hour.  I  dare  say,  when  Tamerlane  de- 
scended from  his  throne  built  of  sevejity  thousand 
human  skulls,  and  marched  his  ferocious  battalliona  to 
further  slaughter,  I  dare  say  he  said,  "Iwantroom." 
Bajazet  was  another  gentleman  of  kindred  tastes  and 
wants  with  us  Anglo-Saxons— he  "wauled  room," 
Alexander,  too,  the  mighty  "Macedonian  madman," 
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when  he  wandered  witli  his  Greeks  to  the  plains  ot 
India,  and  fought  a.  bloody  battle  on  the  rery  ground 
where  recently  England  and  the  Sikhs  engaged  in  strife 
tor  "room,"  was  no  doubt  in  quest  of  some  Calitornia 

'*.  ,  .  Sir,  there  is  a  very  signiQcant  appendix;  itia 
this:  The  descendants  of  the  Greeks — of  Alexander's 
Greeks— are  now  governed  by  a  descendant  of  Attilal 
Mr.  President,  while  ive  are  fighting  for  room,  let  oa 
ponder  deeply  tills  appendix 

Mr.  President,  this  uneasy  desire  to  augment  our  ter- 
ritory has  dejiraved  the  moral  sense  and  blunted  the 
otherwise  keen  sagacity  of  our  people.  What  has  been 
the  fate  of  all  nailons  who  have  acted  upon  the  idea 
that  they  must  advancel  Oui-  young  orators  cherish 
this  notion  with  a  fervid,  but  fatally  mistaken  zeal. 
Theycall  it  by  the  mysteriousname  of  "destiuy."  ''Our 
destiny,"  they  say  is  "onward,"  and  hence  they  argue, 
with  ready  sophistry,  the  propriety  of  seizing  upon  any 
territory  and  any  people  that  may  lie  in  the  way  o(  our 
"fated"  advance.     ,     .     . 

Mr.  President,  if  the  history  of  our  race  has  estab- 
lislied  any  truth,  it  is  but  a  confirmation  of  what  ia 
written,  "  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard,"  Inor- 
dinate anjbitlon,  wantoning  in  power,  and  spurning  the 
humble  maxims  ot  justice  has— ever  has— and  ever  shall 
end  in  ruin.  Strength  cannot  always  trample  upon 
weakness — the  humble  shall  bee.'salted,  the  bowed  down 
will  at  length  be  lifted  up.  It  is  by  faith  in  the  law  of 
strict  justice,  and  the  practice  of  its  precepts,  that 
nations  alone  can  be  saved.  All  the  annals  of  the 
human  race,  sacred  and  profane,  are  writteu  over  with 
this  great  truth,  in  characters  of  living  light  It  is  my 
fear,  m.y  fixed  belief,  that  in  this  Invasion,  this  war 
with  Mexico,  we  have  forgotten  this  vital  ti'uth.    .    .    . 

But,  Mr.  President,  if  further  acquisition  of  territory 
ia  to  be  the  result  eitlier  of  conquest  or  treaty,  then  I 
scarcely  know  which  should  be  preferred,  external  war 
with  Mexico,  or  tbe  hajiartls  of  internal  commotion 
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home,  jvliicli  last,  I  fear,  may  ciiLne  it  another  province 
IB  to  be  added   to  our  territory.  ....    — Morrow, 
Life  of  Thos,  Corwin,  pp.  303.  308.  311.  312. 
QUKSTIONS 

(1)  Did  President  Polk  believe  the  Mesicnn  war  juatT 
(2)  What  reasons  did  he  give?  8)  Give  names  of  those 
who  differed  from  hiiu.  [4j  Wjiut  was  the  relation 
between  aeDexalioa  and  Ihe  war  with  Mexico^  (5) 
Was  the  war  wagpd  for  conquest?  (6]  Do  all  agree  in 
this  view?  (7)  What  law  prevails  in  conquered  terri- 
tory? (81  How  can  yoii  explain  the  attiiude  of  Ver- 
mont? (U)  Give  its  reasons  for  approving  aequiailion 
of  territory?  {10|  Compare  the  views  of  Vermont  and 
Ithode  island.  (11)  Why  did  they  iv»l<nict  tlic  sen- 
ators, n,nil  only  nij  ^est  ilieir  repieien  tat  ires  to  vote  in 
a  certain  way?  (la]  What  new  view  was  presented  by 
Virginia?    (13)  Explain  the  reasons  for  the  difference? 

(1)  Draw  a  map  to  show  bonndnry  line  drawn 
between  Ihe  United  Stales  and  Mexico  by  the  treaty. 
(S)  Whst  waa  to  become  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  con- 
quered territory?  (8)  What  was  to  be  done  with  the 
territory  annexed?  (4)  What -tiitea  and  territories  now 
exist  made  out  of  this  territory? 

(t)  Outline  the  points  in  Wcbuer's  speech.  (3)  What 
reasons  does  he  gi?e  for  opposing  annexation  of  terri- 
tory? (.1)  What  does  lie  think  of  the  posiUon  of  Presi- 
dent I'olk?  (4)  What  rclaltnn  does  ke  imply  exists 
between  the  departments  of  govcriimeni?  (5)  What 
effect  does  he  expect  annexa  ion  of  district  territory 
will  have  on  the  Constitution?  (6)  Why  might  Bng- 
land,  but  not  the  United  States,  bold  colonies?  (7)  Do 
his  arguments  apply  to  any  questions  of  today?  <8) 
Compare  Calhoun's  speech  wilh  Webster's.  (9)  Which 
seems  to  you  Ihe  stronger?  (10)  How  do  you  explain 
the  tact  that  Calhoun  was  for  Texas  annexation  and 
against  that  of  California?  (11)  Do  Webster  and  Cal- 
houn seriously  disagree  on  any  fundamenta!  quesilons? 
(13|  Explain  the  reasons  lor  their  apparent  harmony  at 
this  time.  (18>  How  does  Steplicua  differ  from  Web- 
ster? [14)  Wherein  do  they  iy;ree?  (16)  Who  stands 
for  the  Northern  Whigs?  (L6i  What  was  their  position 
on  the  war  and  annexati<in?  (17)  How  did  Sewai'd 
and  Webster  differ?  (18)  Whlph  one  has  proved  the 
beat  prophet?  (18)  Trace  the  views  of  Corwin.  (20) 
What  peculiar  quality  in  the  extracts  from  his  speeches 
impresses  yon? 

(1)  Make  an  outline  to  show  ideas  favoring  acquisi- 
tion of  territory.  (3)  Opposing.  (3)  Disenss  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  tne  two  views,  iu  the  abstract,  judged  by 
history.    (4)  Write  an  essay  on  lerrttoriat  expansloq. 
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Oregon.  Columbia  river  dtscovered  by  Capl, 
Gray,  1792.  Lcwja  and  Clark  elploro,  1S04-18D6. 
Astoria  roundod,  1811.  Treaty  with  Great 
Britain  Cor  Joint  occupancy,  1818.  Renewed, 
1827.  Notice  of  ending  of  Joint  occupancy,  1845. 
Cry  of  "H"  40'  or  flght"  ralBed,  184<-18«. 
BQundar^'aettlBdon49°,154e.  A temtory,184S. 
A  aUto,  1859. 


In  tliis  study  extracts  which  will  throw  fur- 
ther light  on  the  acquisition  of  CaliforDis  are 
continued,  and  in  addition  matter  is  introduced 
that  aids  in  an  understanding  of  the  dispute 
over  the  possession  of  the  Oregon  country. 
President  Polk's  request  that  *2, 000,000  be 
set  aside  for  iiia  use  in  negotiating  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Mexico  led  to  one  of  the  longest 
and  most  bitter  discussioos  in  all  our  history. 
The  request  was  tirst  naado  in  1846,  but  the 
bill  failed  of  passage  in  the  Senate.  In  1847 
llie  bill  carried  ?3,000,000  and  was  debated 
for  months.  Various  aracndmcnts  were  pro- 
posed, the  most  famous  of  which  was  miide  by 
David  Wilmot,  known  in  history  as  the  "Wil- 
mot  Proviso."  Several  extracts  have  bcL-n 
introduced  to  show  the  degree  of  sectional  ex- 
citement aroused  by  this  Proviso.  The  main 
issue  as  will  be  seen  by  a  study  of  the  extracts 
turned  on  the  qucetion  of  the  inatrtutionB 
which  should  prevail  iu  any  territorial  acquisi- 
tions which  might  be  made.  Many  men  were 
BO  impressed  with  the  imposBibility  of  reaching 
uriy  satisfactory  decision  that  they  were  anx- 
ious that  no  territory  should  be  acquired. 
Agaiu  it  will  be  noticed  that  Webster  and  Cal- 
houn locked  horns  ovtr  the  question  whether 
the  Constitution  extended  to  the  territories  op 
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only  to  tlie  states.  For  the  first  time  in  our 
history  t!ie  power  to  govern  territories  was 
fully  and  carefully  considered.  No  satisfactory 
conclusion  was  found,  and  after  the  develop- 
ment of  many  doctrines^ — -among  otiiera 
"Sqiintter  Sovereignty" — the  entire  question 
was  temporarily  adjourned  in  (he  great  com- 
promise of  1850.  The  Oregon  controversy 
was  closely  connected  with  the  Mexican  war. 
Mesico  may  have  been  more  aggressive  in  her 
course  than  she  otherwise  would  have  been, 
since  slie  hoped  to  find  an  ally  in  England, 
due  to  the  diificully  with  the  Uuited  States 
over  tho  Oregon  boundary.  But  a  compromise 
was  miide  with  England,  thus  leaving  Mexico 
to  carry  on  the  contest  with  tho  United  Htatcs 
by  Iier  own  means  with  the  well  known  result 
of  losing  a  large  portion  of  her  territory.  This 
study  may  well  be  introduced  by  extracts  from 
tho  Message  of  I'reBident  Polk  who  doubtless 
had  a  greater  part  in  bringing  on  Ihe  Mexican 
war  than  any  other  one  man. 

August  8,  184C,  President  Polk  sent  the 
followiug  message  to  Congress: 

I  invito  your  attenciun  to  ibe  propriety  of  making  an 
appropriation  to  provide  for  any  expcnilitiire  wlilcb 
it  ma;  be  neceasary  to  make  in  ailvancu  for  tlie  purpose 
of  settliugall  our  diHioul ties  witlitLeMexican  Repiiblii;. 
It  is  my  sincere  desire  to  termtnate,  as  it  v/aa  origiDally 
to  avoid,  the  existing  war  with  Mexico  by  a  peace  just 
and  tioaorable  to  botit  parties.  It  is  prolmble  tliat  tlie 
chief  obstacle  to  be  surmounted  in  accomplishing  this 
desirable  object  will  be  the  adjustment  of  a  boundary 
tjQtween  the  two  Kepublica  which  shall  prove  aaiiafac- 
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tory  and  conyenieiit  to  both,  aad  audi  as  neither  will 
hereafter  be  iocliued  to  disturb.  In  the  adjaatmenC  of 
this  boundary  we  ought  to  pay  a  (air  equivalent  for  any 
concesaions  whioh  may  be  made  by  Mexico. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  considering  the  othei 
complicated  questloDS  to  be  settled  by  negotiation  with 
the  Mexican  Republic,  1  deem  it  important  that  a  snna 
o(  money  should  be  placed  under  the  conlrol  of  the 
Executive  to  be  advanced,  if  need  be,  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  Republic  immediately  after  their  ratilica- 
tion  of  a  treaty.  It  might  be  inconvenient  for  the 
Mexican  Government  to  wait  for  the  whole  sum  the 
payment  of  which  may  be  stipulated  by  this  trealy 
until  it  could  be  ratified  by  our  Senate  and  an  appro- 
priation be  carried  into  effect  made  by  Congress.  In- 
deed, the  necessity  in-  this  delay  might  defeat  the 
object  altogether.  The  disbursement  of  this  money 
would  o(  course  be  accoonted  for,  not  as  secret- service 
money,  but  like  other  expenditures. 

Two  precedents  for  such  a  proceeding  exist  in  our 
past  history,  during  the  adminislrjtion  of  Mr.  Jeff  f 
sou,  to  which  I  would  call  your  attention:  On  Ihe  26lh 
of  February,  1803,  an  act  was  passed  appropriating 
12,000,000  "for  the  purpose  of  defraying  any  e.ilraordin- 
,  ary  expenses  which  may  be  incurred  in  the  intertourae 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  natiotis."  "To 
be  applied  under  the  direction  of  ihe  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  shall  cause  an  account  of  the  expen- 
diture thereof  to  he  laid  before  Congress  as  soon  as 
may  be;"  and  on  the  13th  of  Febmary,  1806,  an  appro- 
priation was  made  of  the  same  amount  and  in  the  sama 
terms.  In  uei.her  case  was  tlie  money  actually  drawn 
from  the  treasury,  and  I  should  hope  that  the  result  in 
this  respect  might  be  similar  on  the  present  occasion, 
iiithough  Ihe  appropriation  may  prove  to  be  indispen- 
sable in  accomplishing  the  object.  I  would,  therefore^ 
recommend  ihe  passage  of  a  law  appropriating  82,000,-  . 
KO  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive  (or  the 
purpose  which  I  have  indicaled. 

In  order  to  prevent  all  misapprehension,  it  is  m; 
duty  to  state  that,  anxious  as  I  am  to  terminate  the  ex- 
isting war  with  tJie  least  possible  delay,  it  will  continov 
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to  be  proseeiiieil  witli  the  utmost  vigor  until  a  treaty  of 
peace  shall  be  signed  by  the  parties  and  ratified  by  the 
Mexican  Republic. — RichardBon,  Mesaagea  and  Docu- 
ments, Vol.  IV.  pp.  459,  iGO. 

8enator  Sevier  (Ark.)  moved  this  reaolntion, 
in  coMfortuity  to  the  request  in  the  president's 
meBsage: 

"Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  a  sum  of  money,  not 
exceeding  Tlirce  Millions  uC  Dollars,  be.  and  the  same 
is  hereby,  appropriated,  for  the  purpose  ol  defraying 
any  extraoi'dlnary  expenses  which  may  be  incurred  in 
order  to  bring  the  existing  war  with  Mexico  toa  speedy 
and  honorable  conclusion,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  the 
same  to  bo  applied  tindnr  the  direction  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  shall  cause  an  account  ol  tbe 
expeniliture  thereof  to  be  laid  before  Congress  as  soon 
as  may  ho." 

Tn  discnsaing  it  he  says: 

In  making  peace,  of  coui-se  the  United  States  would 
expect  to  rni'eive  indemnity,  tn  some  extent  aC  least,  for 
the  eTcpensct  of  the  war,  and  they  would  expect  also  the 
payment  of  the  claims  liold  by  our  dtlKens  against  the 
Repiililicof  Mevii-o.  and  thisindemnity  was  expected  in 
the  sliape  of  territory,  lie  was  not  authorized  to  slate 
precisely  what  territory  this  Government  would  re- 
quire, but  ho  supposed  that  no  Senator  would  think 
that  Ihey  ought  to  get  less  llian  New  Mexico  and  Upper 
California.  He  did  not  suppose  that  a  treaty  nf  peace 
with  less  than  this  would  ever  pass  that  body. 

Senator  Berrien  (Ga.)  gave  notico  that  he 
\T0ti1d  move  the  following  amendment  at  the 
proper  time: 

"PTovJd'd,  alicaya.  And  it  is  hereby  declared  to  he 

the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  Congress  in  niiiliing  this 
appropriation,  that  the  war  with  Mexico  ought  not  to 
be  prosecuted  by  this  Government  with  any  view  to 
the  dismemberment  of  that  Itepublic,  or  (o  the  acquis! 
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Hon  by  conquest  of  any  portion  of  lier  territory}  thai  I 
this  GovernmenL  ever  desires  to  maintain  and  preserve  ] 
peaceful  and  friendly  relations  witli  all  nations,  and  ] 
particularly  with  the  neighboring  Republic  of  Mexico,  [ 
will  always  be  ready  to  enter  into  negotiations,  with  a  ] 
view  to  terminate  the  present  unhappy  conftict  t 
terras  which  shull  sectirte  the  jnst  rights  and  preserve  ] 
inviolate  the  national  honor  of  the  United  States  and  ' 
of  Mexico.— Ben(on,  Vol.  XV,  pp.  40.  il,  42. 

Mr,  Wilmot  (a  democrat  from  Pa.)  moved 
the  following  as  an  amendment,  on  August  8, 
1846: 

Provided,  That,  as  an  express  and  fundamental  con- 
dition to  the  aeqaisition  of  any  territory  from  the  E«- 
public  of  Mexico  by  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  any 
treaty  which  may  be  negotiated  between  them,  and  to  , 
be  used  by  the  executive  of  moneys  herein  appropriated, 
neither  slavery  nor  involnntaiy  servitude  shall  ever 
exist  in  any  part  of  said  territory,  except  lor  crime, 
whereof  the  party  shall  first  be  duly  convicted. — Ibid,  \ 
Vol.  XV,  p.  €46. 

Mr.  Morehead  discasBed  the  plan  of  acquisi- 
tion of  territory  and  its  results  as  follows: 

.    .     .    What  else  do  you  acquire?    You  will  have 
acquireii  a  targe  number  of  the  population  of  Mexico, 
an  ignorant,  a  fanatic,  a  disorderly  people— a  popula- 
tion havlug    none  of    the    elements  of   character  in 
common  wilh  the  people  of  this  country — a  popula- 
tion sprung  from  a  different  origin,  having  none  of  the 
blood  of  tile  Anglo-Saxons  running  in  their  veins — a 
people  differing  frtim  you  in  origin,  in  character,  in 
feeling,  and  in  principles— having  nothing  in  common 
with  you.    ,Wbat  are  you  to  do  with  them?QAre  yi 
govern  them  as  yon  do  your  slaves  in  those  States  which    I 
now  tolerate  the  institution  of  slavery?    Are  yon  to   ' 
treat  them  as  serfs  belonging  to  the  land  which  you  ai 
juire,  as  attached  to  the  soil  ?    Or  will  you  put  tbem  o 
I,  level  with  the  people  of  this  country?    Will  you  give 
tbem  the  privileges  which  your  people  enjoy,  and  ea- 
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able  them  to  regulate  and  control  the  destlDJes  oC  Ihe 
Governmeni?  Will  you  alepale  them  to  the  characlor 
of  citi/eiis  of  the  United  States,  though  it  ia  now  uni- 
versally believed  that  tlie  people  of  Mexico  are  entirelj 
destitute  of  the  capacity  of  self  government, — Benton, 
Abridgments.  Vol.  XVI,,  p.  54. 

Mr.  David  Wilmot  [Penn.]  discussed  bis  of- 
fered amendment  in  tliese  words: 

Sir,  it  will  be  recollected  by  all  present,  that  at  the 
last  session  of  this  Congress,  an  amendment  was  moved 
to  a  bill  of  similar  character  by  me,  in  the  form  of  a 
proviso,  by  which  slavery  should  be  forever  excluded 
from  any  territory  that  might  be  subsequently  aequired 
by  the  Dnlled  States  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

Sir,  permit  me  to  say.  that  upon  that  occasion  that 
proviso  was  su'jtained  by  a  very  decided  majority  of 
this  House,  Nay,  sir,  more;  it  was  sustained,  if  I  mis- 
take ]iDt,  by  a  majority  of  the  Republican  party  on  this 
floor.  And  I  am  prepared  to  show,  I  think,  that  the 
entire  South  were  then  willing  to  acquiesce  in  what  ap- 
peared to  be,  and,  so  far  as  the  action  of  this  House  is 
coucerned,  in  what  was  the  legislation,  wilt,  and  declar- 
ation of  this  UnioQ  on  the  subject.  It  passed  In  this 
House.  Sir,  there  were  no  threats  of  disunion  sounded 
in  our  ears.  It  passed  here  and  it  went  to  the  Senate, 
and  it  was  the  judgment  of  the  public,  and  of  many 
mbn  welt  Informed,  that  had  it  not  been  defeated  there 
for  Che  want  of  time,  it  would  have  passed  that  body 
anil  become  the  established  law  of  the  land. 

Yes!  no  anathemas  were  fulminated  against  me  then, 
I  was  not  then  denounced  as  an  abolitionist  by  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  "  Union,"  as  I  have  been  since,  and 
from  which  charge  I  intend  to  vindicate  myself. 

What,  then,  do  we  ask?  Sir,  we  ask  the  neutrality  of 
this  government  on  this  question  of  slavery, 

.  .  .  I  stand  by  every  compromise  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. T  adhere  to  its  letter  and  its  spirit.  And  I  would 
never  invade  one  single  right  of  the  South, 

.  .  ,  But,  we  are  told.  California  is  ours.  And  all 
we  ask  in  the  North  is,  that  the  character  of  its  territory 
be  preserved.     It  is  free;   and  it  is  part  of  the  estab- 
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lished  law  of  naiions  ami  all  pulilic  law  that  when  it 
siiall  cotnc  ioto  this  Union,  all  laivs  there  existing,  not 
irituDaislcnL  with  iu  new  a.llu(ri;ince,  will  remain  la 
toi'ce:  this  riinilamcDtal  law,  whii^h  prohibits  slavery 
in  Calitorniik  will  lio  in  fori^,  Lliis  FimdameDtal  law 
which  prohibits  slavery  in  Now  Mexico,  will  be 
in  force.  Shall  the  South  iDvade  it?  Shall  Iho 
SoHlh  make  this  govcrnniont  an  instrument  for 
the  violation  nl  its  neulrnlily.  nnil  fur  the  estab- 
lishniont  of  slavery  in  these  lon-ilories,  in  tlefiance 
ot  law?  That  is  Ihe  question.  There  is  no  question  of 
abolition  here,  Sir,  It  is  a  qncstlon  whether  the  South 
shall  be  permitted  by  ^gi'ession,  by  invasion  of  right. 
by  subduing  free  territories  and  planting  slavery  upon 
it,  to  wrest  this  territory  to  the  accomplishment  of  Ita 
own  sectional  purposes  and  s eh emes? — Benton,  Abridg- 
mentg,  XVI.,  pp.  5,5,  56. 

John  C.  Calhoon  [S.  C]  said:  ; 

.  ,  ,  We  were  told,  and  he  was  fearful  that  ap- 
pearances too  well  j us titiedthe  assertion,  that  all  parties 
in  the  uon-slnvehotding  portion  of  the  Union  insisted 
that  they  should  h.'Lve  the  exclusive  control  of  this  ac- 
quired territory— that  such  provision  should  he  made 
as  should  exclude  those  who  are  interested  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  South  from  a  participation  in  the  advan- 
tages to  lie  derived  from  the  appllisation  of  these 
institntions  to  the  territory  thus  acquired.  ' 

How,  then,  do  we  stand  I  n  reference  to  this  territorial 
question— this  puhlic  domain  of  ours?  Why,  sir,  what 
is  it?  It  is  the  common  property  of  the  Stales  of  this 
Union.  They  aru  called  "the  territories  of  the  United 
Status."  And  what  are  the  United  States  but  the  States 
united? -Sir,  these  Territories  are  the  property  of  the 
States  united:  held  jointly  For  their  common  use.  'And 
is  it  consistent  with  justice,  is  it  consistent  with  equal- 
ity, that  any  portion  of  llic  partners.  outnnml>ering 
another  portion,  shall  oust  ibcm  of  this  common  prop- 
erty of  theirs — shall  pass  any  taw  which  shall  proscribe 
the  I'itlzetisof  other  portions  ot  the  Union  from  emi- 
grating with  their  property  lo  the  Territories  ot  the 
United  States?     Would  that  be  consistent,  can  it  be 


conRistenI,  witli  ilie  \k\e.B.  uf  n,  commoii  |)mpnrty,  tield 
joiutly  Tnr  thii  common  benefit  of  all?  Wuuld  IL  be  so 
coiiNiriiitiHl  in  priva,U(  life? 

li.-iiotvcd,  Thiu  tlio  Ttirritoriea  of  tlio  Unit«i5  States 
biilone  to  Ibo  SQveriil  Sta(i»<  i';cimpiinlng  tbis  Union,  and 
are  Imld  by  Ihcin  uh  ilioir  juliii  anil  coiomoQ  iiropeity. 

Ue^olved.  That  Cungrcss.  as  the  joint  agent  and  rep- 
rusi'tilTitivoor  tlitt  Slates  of  tills  Union  bis  no  right  to 
ni^iki;  nny  law,  or  lo  ilo  any  :i('t.  whaLsnoTer,  that  shall 
direi-ily,  or  by  its  i^ITcpIb,  make  any  il  scriuiiiialitiii  be- 
twetn  the  Sljitps  of  Ibis  Union,  by  Hbicb  any  of  ibem 
shiill  bi-  deprived  oF  iu  full  and  oqnal  hgbt  in  any  ter- 
ritory of  tilt!  Uniti'il  SLalPH  acquired  or  to  be  ai'qnired. 

HfMtwed.  Thai  tlw  enai-tiiiunt  of  any  law  wbich 
should  divei^ly,  or  by  its  I'lTocts  dcprivo  the  citizens  of 
any  of  the  StnteiH  of  ihis  Union  from  emigrating,  with 
their  property,  into  any  of  the  territories  of  the  United 
Stales,  will  make  snch  discri  mi  nation,  and  would,  there- 
fore, h«  a  viulatiim  of  Ibo  Constitntloii,  and  the  rights 
of  tho  States,  fninj  ivhlch  siieli  eitixens  emigrated,  and 
in  derogatioD  of  that  perfect  equality  which  belongs  lo 
them  as  membera  of  this  Union,  and  would  tend  direct- 
ly to  subvert  the  Union  itself. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  our 
political  creed,  that  a  people,  in  Forming  a  Constitution, 
have  the  unconditional  right  to  form  and  adopt  the 
governmeat  which  they  laay  think  best  calculated  to 
secure  their  liberty,  prosperity,  and  happiness:  and 
that,  in  conformity  there:o,  no  other  condition  is  im- 
posed by  the  Federal  Constitution  on  a  State,  in  order 
to  be  adiultied  into  this  Uuiou,  exL'ept  that  its  Coostitn- 
tion  shall  be  republican:  and  that  the  Imposition  of  any 
other  by  Congress  wonld  not  only  be  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution  but  in  direct  conUict  with  the  principle  on 
which  our  political  system  rests. — Benton.  Abridg- 
ments. Vol  XVI.,  pp.  59.  34.  S5.  86 

III  Ilia  loeaa^geof  Deceinber,  1848,  President 

Folk  Bummarizea  the  results  of  liis  admiiiiatra- 

tioii: 

Within  less  than  four  yeara  the  anneTcation  of  Texas 

mated;  all  conflletinK  title 
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to  the  Oregon  Territory  south  at  the  forty-ninth  degree 
oF  north  latitude,  being  all  that  wns  insisted  on  by  any 
of  my  predecessors,  has  been  adjusted;  and  New  Mex- 
ico and  Upper  California  liave  been  acquired  by  treaty. 
The  area  of  these  several  Territories,  according  to  a 
report  carefully  prepared  by  the  Coniiuiaaioner  of  the 
General  Land  OSice,  from  the  most  authentic  informa- 
tion in  his  possession,  and  which  is  herewith  transiait- 
ted,  contains  one  million  one  hundred  and  ninety-three 
thousand  and  sixty-one  square  miles,  or  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-three  million  live  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
thousand  and  forty  acres;  while  the  area  of  the  remain- 
i»g  twenty-  ine  States,  and  the  territory  not  yet  organ- 
ized into  States  e-^st  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  contains 
twoDilllion  fifty-nine  thousand  five  hundred  and  tliir- 
teen  square  miles,  or  thirteen  hundred  and  eighteen 
million  one  hundred  and  twenty-sis  thousand  and  fifty- 
eight  acres.  -These  estimates  sliow  that  tlie  tcrritoriea 
recently  acquired,  and  over  which  our  exclusive  jnris- 
dictlon  and  dominion  have  been  extended,  constitute  a 
country  more  than  half  as  large  as  all  that  which  wffl 
held  by  the  United  States  before  their  acquisition.  If 
Oregon  be  excluded  Sroio  the  estimate,  there  will  still 
remain  within 'the  limits  of  Texas,  and  California,  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  sqiiare  miles,  or  live  hundred  aud  forty- 
five  million  twelve  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
acres;  being  an  addition  equal  to  more  than  one-third 
of  all  the  territory  owned  by  the  United  States  before 
their  acquisition;  and,  including  Oregon,  nearly  y 
gi-eat  an  extent  of  territory  as  the  whole  of  EnropQ, 
Russia  only  excepted.  The  Mississippi,  so  lately  ttfe 
frontier  of  our  country,  is  now  only  its  center.  Witb 
tlie  alditi'in  of  Ihc  late  acquisitions,  the  United  States 
are  now  estimated  to  be  nearly  as  large  as  the  whole  of 
Kurope,     .    .    . 

But  to  effect  these  great  results,  not  only  Callfornift, 
but  New  Mexico,  must  be  brought  under  the  control  of 
regularly  organized  governments  Tlic  existing  condi- 
tion of  California,  and  of  that  part  of  New  Mexico 
lying  west  of  the  Rio  Grande;  and  without  the  limita 
of  Texas,  imperiously  demand  that  Congress  should,  oA 
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Its  present  session,  organize  territorial  goveraineDts 

la  organizing  governments  over  these  Territories,  no 
duty  iraposad  on  Congress  by  the  Constittition  requires 
that  they  shoiilil  Icgislatfi  oq  the  subject  of  slavery, 
while  their  power  to  do  so  is  not  only  seriously  queS' 
tioned,  bnt  denied  by  many  o(  the  aoundest  expounders 
of  that  instrument.  Whether  Congress  shall  legislate 
or  not,  the  people  of  the  acquired  Territories,  when 
assembled  in  convention  to  form  State  Constitution  a, 
will  possess  the  sole  and  exclusive  power  to  delermina 
[or  themaelvee  whether  slavery  shall  or  shall  not  exist 
within  their  limits.  II  Congress  shall  abstain  from  in- 
terfering with  the  question,  the  people  of  these  Terri- 
tories will  be  left  free  to  adjust  it  us  they  may  think 
proper  wlien  they  apply  for  admission  as  States  into  the 
Union.  No  euaetmeut  of  Congress  could  restrain  the 
people  of  any  of  the  sovereign  Stales  of  the  Union,  old 
or  new,  north  or  south,  slaveholding  or  non-slavohold- 
iug,  from  determining  the  character  of  their  Qwn  do- 
mestic institutions  as  they  may  deem  wise  and  proper. 
.  .  .  —BenloH,  XVI.,  pp.  260,  262,  263.  Aha  in 
Richardson,  Messages. 

February  5,  1849,  the  legialatare  of  Virginia 
adopted  a  aeriea  of  reBolationa,  For  our  pur- 
poHSB  the  following  are  the  importsnt  ones: 

"2.  Resolved.  unantTnuusIy,  That  all  territory  which 
may  be  acquired  by  the  arms  of  the  United  States,  or 
yieldeii  by  treaty  with  any  foreign  power,  belongs  to  the 
several  states  of  this  Union,  as  their  joint  and  coniraon 
property,  in  which  each  and  all  have  equal  rights;  and 
that  the  enactment,  by  the  Federal  Government,  of  any 
law  which  should  directly,  or  by  its  effects,  prevent  the 
citizens  of  any  state  from  emigrating,  with  their  pro- 
perty, of  whalflver  description,  into  snch  territory, 
would  make  a  discrimination  unwarranted  by  and  in 
violation  of  the  compromises  of  the  consiitu^ion,  and 
the  rights  of  the  states  from  which  aiieh  citizens 
emigraleil,  and  in  derogation  of  that  perfect  equality 
that  belongs  to  the  several  states  as  members  of  thia 
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Union,  and  would  tend  directly  to  Hubvert  tbe  UnioB-V 
itself.     ,     .     . 

"5.  Resolved,  unanimously,  That  the  paaaagG  of  tbe  | 
above  Dieiilioncd  proviso  niakoa  it  the  duty  of  everj  ' 
alaveholding  state,  and  of  all  the  eitiiiens  thcrQof,  af 
they  value  tlieir  dearest  privileges,  their  sovereignty, 
their  independence,  their  rights  of  property,  to  take 
firm,  uuited,  and  concerted  action  io  this  emergency." 
—Benton  Abridgments,  XVI,  p.  298. 

Perhaps  tho  moat  intereBting  pltaee  of  the 
entire  diBCUfision  is  found  in  the  debate  betwouti 
Callioun  and  Wchatcr,  Febrnary  24,  1S40. 
The  salient  points  arc  quoted  below,  yet  Iba 
entire  discuasion  ought  to  be  read: 

Wkbstkr:  .  .  ,  Why,  sir,  the  thing  is  otterly 
impos.sihle.  All  the  legislation  in  tbo  world,  In  tbis 
gencr.il  Torn],  could  not  aceomplish  it.  .  .  .  Let  me 
say  that  in  Uiis  j;cnora1  sense  there  is  no  such  tbingfia 
extendinjjT  the  constitution.  The  constitution  is  ex- 
tended over  tbe  United  States  and  over  nothing  else, 
and  can  extend  over  nothing  else.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
tended over  auything  except  over  Ibe  old  slates  and 
the  new  states  that  ahal!  come  in  hereafter,  when  they 
do  come  in.  Tiid'ciaawantof  aecuracyof  ideas  in  this 
respect  that  is  ijulte  remarknblo  among  enainent  gen- 
tlemen, and  especially  professional  and  judieial  gen- 
tlemen. It  seems  to  be  taken  for  gran  ted  that  the  right 
of  trial  tiy  jury,  the  habeas  corpui,  and  every  principle 
designed  to  protect  peraonal  liberty,  is  extended  by 
force  of  the  constitution  itself  over  every  now  territory. 
That  propo:4ition  cannot  bo  maintained  at  all.  How  do 
you  arrive  at  it  by  any  reasoningor  deduction?  It  can 
only  be  arrived  at  by  the  loosest  of  all  possible  cun- 
Btnicti')ns.>w  It  is  said  this  must  lie  so,  else,  tbe  right  of 
tho  Iialieas  corpus  wotild  be  lost.  Und  lUbtedly  these 
rights  must  be  conferred  by  law  before  they  can  In 
enjoyed  in  a  territory. 

Sir,  if  Ihn  hopes  of  some  gentlemen  were  realized, 
and  Cuba  were  to  become  a  possession  of  the  United 
States    by    cession,    does  anybody  suppose    that  thi 
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habeas  corpus  and  the  trial  liy  jury  woald  be  established 
In  it  by  the  mere  ac^t  at  cessiuD?  .  .  .  I  du  duL  say 
thai  while  we  sit  here  to  make  laws  for  these  territor- 
ies, we  are  not  boiini)  by  every  one  of  those  great 
prineiples  which  are  inlendoJ  as  general  socuritios  for 
public  litH!rty.  But  they  do  not  exist  in  territorios 
until  introduced  by  the  authority  of  Congress.      .     .     . 

Calhoun:  .  .  .  Then  the  single  question  is,  does 
tlie  coDStitutloD  extend  to  the  territories,  or  does  it  not 
estead  to  them?  Why,  the  i 
itself.  It  proDouncea  Itself  to 
the  land. 

Mk.  Webstek:    What  land'/ 

Mr.  Calhoun:  The  land;  the  terntorlea  or  the 
United  SLat<>s  are  a  part  of  [he  hnd.  [t  is  the  supreme 
law.  not  within  the  limits  of  the  states  of  this  Union 
merely,  bnt  wherever  our  ting  waves — wherever 
our  authority  goes,  the  cunstitution  In  part  goea, 
not  all  LIS  provisions  certainly,  but  all  its  suitable 
provisions.  Why,  rth  wo  have  any  authority  beyond 
the  coDiitilutioii y  1  put  the  quciiLlua  solemnly  to 
gentlemen:  if  lh»  constilutiou  does  not  go  there, 
how  are  wo  to  have  any  authority  or  jurisiiictioD 
whatever!  Is  not  congress  the  creature  of  the  constitu- 
tion V  Does  it  not  hold  its  existence  upon  the  tenure  of 
the  continuanL'e  of  the  constitution:  and  would  it  nob 
be  annihilated  upon  the  destruction  of  thatinslrument, 
and  the  consequtnt  dissolution  of  this  confederaeyT 
And  sliall  we,  the  creature  of  the  constitution,  pretend 
that  we  have  any  authority  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
constitution?    .     ,     , 

Webstek;  ,  .  .  This  would  be  tantamount  to  say- 
ing that  the  moment  territory  is  attached  to  the  United 
States,  all  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the 
Constitution  ot  the  United  States,  become  the  govern- 
ing will  of  men's  conduct,  and  of  the  rights  of  property, 
because  they  are  declared  to  be  the  law  of  the  land— 
the  laws  ot  Congress  being  the  supreme  law,  as  well  as 
^e  Constitution  of  the  United  States.     .     .    . 

Calbol'n:  .  .  .  How  does  Cungreas  get  any  power 
over  the  territories! 

Websteb:    It  is  granted  in  the-Constitutlon  in  ho 
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many  words;  the  power  to  make  laws  for  the  govern-   ' 
merit  of  the  terrjtoriea. 

Caluoun;  Well,  then,  the  proposition  that  the  Con- 
slitution  does  not  extend  to  the  Territories  is  falae  to 
that  extent.  How  else  does  Congress  obtain  the  legis- 
lative power  over  the  Territories?  And  yet  the  honor- 
able Senator  saya  1  assign  uo  reason  for  it.  1  assign 
the  strongest  reason.  If  the  Constitution  does  not  ex- 
tend there,  you  have  no  right  to  legislate  or  to  do  any 
act  in  reference  to  the  Territories.  .  .  ,  Benton, 
Abridgment,  KVI.,  pp.  308.  309.  310,  511. 


OREGON. 

The  first  agreement  in  regard  to  tlie  respec- 
tive claims  of  Great  Britain  and  llie  United 
Stales  to  the  Orepou  country  was  made  in  181S; 
article  three  reads  as  follows; 

AuTiCLB  111.  It  Is  agresLl  ihat  any  connti^  thatmajr  | 
heelaimed  hy  either  party  on  the  northwest  co&Btof 
Amerira.  westward  ol  the  Stony  Mountains,  shall,  to- 
gether with  its  Iiarbours,  bays,  and  creeks,  and  the  navi- 
galjon  of  all  rivers  within  the  same,  be  tree  and  open  for 
the  term  of  ten  years  from  the  dale  of  the  signature  oI 
the  present  convention  to  the  vessels,  citizens,  and  sub- 
jects of  the  two  Powers;  it  being  well  understood  that  . 
this  agreement  is  not  to  be  eonstrued  to  the  prejudice 
of  any  claim  which  either  oE  the  two  high  contracting;  | 
parties  may  have  to  any  part  of  the  said  country,  nor 
shall  it  be  taken  to  aSect  the  claims  of  any  other  Po'^ver 
or  State  to  any  part  of  the  said  country  i  tiio  only  object 
of  the  high  contracting  parties,  in  that  respet^t,  being  to 
prevent  disputes  and  diffeiences  among  themselves. — 
Untied  Slates  Statutes  at  Large,  1S73;  Pitbtio  Treatiea. 

In  1827  a  treaty  was  inado  between  thetvoj 
conntries,  in  the  following  soctiooai 

The  United  States  of  America  and  His  Majesty  thai 
Ring  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britnin  and 
Irelaadi  Iwiug  equally  dusiroua  to  pfeveBl,  M  tM  ni   ! 
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poBslble,  alt  hazard  or  misuaderataaUing  between  the 
two  nations,  wilh  respect  Co  the  territory  on  thenorth- 
weiit  coast  ot  America,  tveat  ot  the  Stoney  or  Rocky 
MouQtaius,  aFter  the  cxpiiatiou  ui  the  third  article  oF 
the  eonventioo  eont'luUeil  lietween  them  on  the  twen- 
tieth oE  Octoljer.  1S18,  and  also  with  a  view  to  give 
Further  time  for  muliiring  measures  wbicli  shall  have 
for  their  object  a  more  delinite  settlement  of  tbe  claims 
of  eaeh  party  to  the  i-aid  territory,  have  respectively 
named  their  Fleiilpoteiiiiarles  to  ti'eat  and  agree  con- 
ceruing  a  temporary  renewal  o!  the  said  article,  that  ia 

[The  plenipotentiaries]  who,  after  having  communi- 
calcil  to  each  other  their  respective  full  powers,  found 
to  be  in  due  and  pr(/per  form,  have  agreed  upon  and 
concluded  the  following  artieles: 

Ahiicle  I.  All  the  provisions  of  the  third  article  of 
the  convention  concluded  between  the  United  Stales  of 
America  and  IJIs  Mujcst/  the  King  of  the  United  Ulug- 
dom  of  Great  Bi'llaiii  and  Ireland  on  the  twentieth  of 
October,  1818,  shall  be,  and  tbey  are  hereby,  further 
indelinitely  extended  and  contiDUcd  in  foive,  in  the 
^ame  manner  as  If  all  the  provisiuDS  of  the  said  article 
were  herein  speeitically  recited. 

Article  IL  Jl  shall  be  competent,  however,  to 
either  of  the  conlraeting  parties,  in  case  either  should 
think  tit,  at  any  time  after  the  twentieth  of  October, 
1828,  on  gls'ing  due  notice  of  twelve  months  to  tbe 
other  contracting  parly,  to  annul  and  abrogate  this 
convention;  and  it  shall,  in  such  case,  bo  aucordingly 
Dntirely  annulled  and  abrogated,  after  the  expiration  ol 
the  said  term  ol  notice. — Ibid,  pp.  ^10, 311. 

Tlie  joint  occupancy  above  noted  was  toimi- 
uated  by  tho  following  joint  resolution  of 
Congress  iu  18i0: 

Hcsolved  by  the  Senate  and  Uouae  of  Representatives 
of  the  Untied  State*  of  Amerio  i  in  Congress  aaaembled, 
That, the  Pi-esident  of  tbe  United  States  eanse  notice  to 
be  given  to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  that  tliu 
soBventioH  ij'^twgen  tlie  United  States  ot  America  ait} 
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Great  Britain,  concerning  the  territory  on  the  north- 
t  of  America,  west  of  the  Stoney  or  Koclty 
Mountains,  of  tbo  sixth  day  of  August,  Eighteen  Hun- 
dred and  Twenty-sBTeu,  signed  at  London.,  ahall  be  an- 
nulled and  abrogated  twelve  mouths  after  giving  said 
notice. 

Resolved,  That  nothing  herein  contained  is  intended 
to  interfere  with  the  right  and  discretion  of  tlie  proper 
authorities  of  the  two  eootractiog  parties  to  renew  or 
pursue  negotiations  for  an  amicable  settlement  of  the 
controversy  respecting  the  Oregon  territory. — Benton, 
Abridgment  of  Debates  of  Congreu,  Vol.  XV.,  p.  371. 

President  Polk's  MeBsage,  Dec.  2, 1845,  neea 
the  foUowiug  words: 

All  attempts  at  compromise  having  failed,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  consider  what  measures  it  may 
he  proper  to  adopt  for  the  security  and  protection  of 
our  citizens  now  inhabiting,  or  who  may  hereafter  in- 
habit Oregon,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  our  just  title 
to  tbat  territory.  In  adopting  measures  for  this  pur- 
pose, care  shoold  be  taicen  that  nothing  Im  done  to 
violate  the  stipulations  of  the  Convention  of  1827,  which 
is  still  in  force.  The  faith  of  treaties,  in  their  letter 
and  spirit,  has  ever  been,  and,  I  trust,  will  ever  bo, 
scrupulously  observed  by  the  United  States.  Under 
that  Convention,  a  year's  notice  is  required  to  be  givea 
by  either  party  to  the  other,  before  the  joint  occupancy 
shall  terminate,  and  before  either  can  rightfully  assert 
or  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  any  portion  of 
the  territory.  This  notice  it  would,  in  my  judgment, 
be  proper  to  give;  and  I  recommend  that  provision  bo 
made  by  law  for  giving  it  accordingly,  and  terminating, 
in  this  manner,  the  Convention  of  the  sixth  of  August, 
1837.     .    .    . 

At  the  end  of  tiie  year's  notice,  should  Congress  think 
It  proper  to  make  provision  for  giving  that  notice,  w» 
shall  have  reached  a  period  when  the  national  rights  in. 
Oregon  must  either  be  abandoned  or  firmly  maintained. 
That  they  cannot  be  abandoned  without  a  sacrifice  of 
both  national  honor  and  InLorcst,  is  too  clear  to  admit 
af  doubt. 
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Oregon  is  a  part  of  the  North  American  continent,  to 
which  it  19  uunMeatly  atlirmed,  the  titie  of  tlie  United 
States  is  the  best  now  in  existence.  For  the  grounda 
on  which  that  title  rests,  I  refer  jou  to  the  correspond- 
ence ot  the  iate  and  present  Secretary  of  State  with  the 
British  Plenipotentiary  during  the  negotiations. 

The  British  proposition  of  compromise,  whicli  would 
make  the  Columbia  the  line  south  ot  torty-nino  degrees, 
with  &  trilling  addition  of  detached  territory  to  the 
United  States,  north  of  that  river,  and  would  leave  on 
the  British  side  two-thirds  of  the  whole  Oregon  terri- 
tory, including  the  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia  and 
all  the  valnable  harbors  on  the  Pacific,  can  never,  for  a 
moment,  l)e  entertained  by  the  United  States,  without 
an  abandonment  of  their'  jtut  and  clear  territorial 
rights,  their  own  self  respect,  and  the  nadonal  honor 
Tor  the  information  of  Congress,  I  comumnicate  here- 
with the  correspondence  wliich  toolc  place  between  the 
Uvo  governments  during  the  late  negotiation.  ,  ,  , 
— Benton,  Abridgment,  XV.,  pp.  250,251. 

Mr.  Oaes  [Micb.],  io  discnssing  tliiB  subject, 
Dec,  15,  1845,  saja,  in  part; 

...  It  was  impossible  to  peruse  the  President's 
Message  and  to  observe  the  indications  of  public  senti- 
ment which  are  crowding  upon  ua  from  every  quarter 
without  being  aware  that  a  crisis  is  fast  approaching  in 
the  intercourse  between  this  country  .and  Great  Britain, 
which  demands  the  serious  consideration,  and  may  re- 
quire tlie  cordial  and  active  co-operation,  of  the  whole 
Aracrican  people,  i  The  President  has  told  us  tliat  the 
negotiations  respecting  Oregon,  it  they  have  not 
reached  a  close,  have,  at  any  rate,  reached  a  position 
almost  equivalent  to  it.  The  claims  ot  the  respective 
nations  are  utterly  irreconcilable;    .     .    . 

1  did  not  rise.  Sir,  as  will  be  seen,  to  discuss  in  whole 
or  in  part  the  question  ot  our  right  to  Oregon.  ,  .  , 
But  I  am  sure  there  is  no  great  party,  and  I  trust  there 
are  few  individuals  in  this  country,  who  are  prepared, 
even  in  an  extreme  spirit  of  compromise,  to  accept  the 
most  liberal  offer  that  England  has  yet  made.  Her 
pretentions  and  ours  are  so  widely  separated,  that  there 
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eecma  no  middle  ground  oa  which  to  meet.  Oar  most 
moderate  claim,  and  her  moat  liberal  offer,  leave  the 
parties  asunder  by  seven  degrees  of  latitude  and  by  s 
large  portion  of  the  ten'itory  in  question.  What,  then, 
is  our  condition?  Can  we  recede?  Can  we  stand  still; 
or  must  we  advance? 

As  to  receding,  it  is  neiiher  to  be  discussed  nor 
thought  of.  I  refer  to  it  but  to  denounce  it— a  denun- 
ciation which  will  find  a  response  in  every  Ameriean 
bosom,  Nothing  is  ever  gained  by  national  pusillan- 
imity. And  the  country  which  seeks  to  pnichase  tem.- 
porary  security  by  yielding  to  unjust  pretentions,  buys 
present  ease  at  the  expense  of  permanent  honor  and 
safety.  It  sows  the  wind  to  reap  the  whirhvind.  I 
have  said  elsewhere,  what  I  will  repeat  here,  that  it  is 
better  to  fight  for  the  first  inch  of  national  territory 
than  for  the  last. 

If  we  cannot  recede,  can  we  stand  still?  No.  Mr. 
President;  in  this  as  in  all  the  other  elements  of  uuUonal 
power  and  greatness,  our  duty  and  our  destiny  arii  on- 
ward. We  might  as  well  attempt  to  slay  the  »vavos  of 
the  Pacific,  as  to  stay  the  tide  of  emigration  which  is 
setting  towards  its  shores.  If  this  Government  had  the 
disposition,  it  has  not  the  power  to  arrest  this  human 
current.  But  it  has  neither— neither  the  power  nor  the 
disposition  to  do  it.  There  are  questions  ol  public  right, 
it  in  abeyance;  which  are  not  called  iuto 
;  and  need  be  asserted  only  when  te- 
But  such  is  not  t!ie  right  by  which  we  hold 
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quired. 

Oregon. 

n,  the 


our 


President,  we  can  neither 
check  them,  we  must  go  onward,  -  And  Eng- 


land has  placed  herself  in  the  path  that  is  before  u 
^ndif  she  retain  her  position,  we  must  meet  her.  II 
the  last  proposition  she  has  submitted  is  her  ultimatum, 
it  is  effectively  a  declaration  of  war.  Its  aiiveut  may 
be  delayed  a  few  montitit',  but  as  soon  as  ihe  notice  ex- 
pires, if  she  pei'sists,  as  she  will  do,  in  her  occupation 
of  the  country,  the  struggle  nuist  commence.  It  is  not 
the  notice  which  is  a  belligerent  u:eajure,  for  ttl^t  is  % 
treaty  right;  but  it  \^  the  subsequent  and  immediate 
pouvse  the  parties  will  probably  jiucsue  (lat  must  leM 
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to  war.  1  hope-H)r  I  ought  rather  to  say  I  wish— that 
Eogland  would  awaken  to  a  sense  ot  her  injustice  and 
would  yield  where  ahe  eoultl  yield  lionorabl  j  and  ought 
to  yield  rightfully.  But  will  she  do  soi'  It  is  safest  to 
believe  she  will  not.  and  tliis  dictate  ot  prudence  is 
lortlEed  by  every  p^e  of  her  history.  Wbeu  did  sbe 
voluntarily  surrender  a  territory  she  had  once  acquired, 
or  abaudon  a  pretention  she  had  once  advanced? — 
Benton.  Abridgments,  XV.,  pp.  211.  212,  213. 

Mr.  Hannegan  [lud.]  called  up  the  following 
reaolutiona  submittGd  by  him  yesterday,  (Dec. 
30,  1845): 

1.  Besolved,  That  the  country  included  between  the 
parallels  of  42°  and  64°  40 '  north  latitude,  and  extend- 
ing from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacidc  Ocean, 
known  as  tlie  Territory  of  Oregon,  is  tha  property,  and 
part  and  parcel  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Resolved,  That  there  exists  no  power  in  this  Gov- 
ernment to  transfer  its  soil  and  the  allegiance  of  its 
citizens  to  the  domioLon,  authority,  control,  and  sub- 
jection of  any  foreign  power,  prince,  state,  or  sover- 
eignty. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  abandonment  or  surrender  of 
any  portion  ot  the  Territory  of  Oregon  would  bo  an 
abaudooment  of  the  honor,  character  and  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  American  people. ^Benfon,  XV.,  p.  300. 

Mr,  Calhoun  moved  to  strike  out  the  above 
resolutions  and  insert — 

Resolved.  That,  however  clear  their  claims  may  be  in 
their  opinion  to  the  country  included  within  the  par- 
allels of  i^"  aud  54°  40 '  north  latitude,  and  extending 
from  the  Bocky  Mountains  lo  the  Paelfic  Ocean,  known 
as  the  territory  of  Oregon,  there  now  exists,  and  have 
long  existed,  conflicting  claims  to  the  possession  of  tiie 
same  between  them  and  Great  Britain,  the  adjustment 
ot  which  has  tieen  frequently  the  subject  ot  negotiation 
lietween  the  respective  Governments, 

Resolved,  therefore,  'That  the  President  of  the  United 
BtatM  h88  rightfully  the  power  under  the  Constitution, 


by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tbe  Sens 

vided  that  two- third  a  of  the  members  present  i 

to  adjust  by  treaty  the  claima  o(  llie 

the  said  territory,  by  dxing  a  boundary  between  Ibeir 

respective  possessions. 

Rtsolved.  That  tlie  President  oF  the  United  States,  in 
renewing  the  offer  in  the  spirit  of  peace  and  compro- 
mise, to  establish  the  49th  degree  of  north  latitude  as  a 
lino  between  the  possessions  of  the  two  c 
the  said  territory,  did  not  "abandon  the  honor,  the 
character,  or  the  best  interests  ot  the  American  people," 
or  exceed  the  power  vested  in  him  by  the  Uoaatitution 
to  make  treaties. — Benton.  XV.,  p.  SOL 

Mr.  Hilliard  [Mass.]  saj's: 

But  Mr.  H.  had  name  Facts  to  illustrate  the  valne  of 
Oregon  to  na,  whieh  he  deemed  of  the  lirst  moment. 
England  and  the  United  Stales  wef«  the  only  coinpeti- 
tofs  for  the  trade  of  Sotithorn  China;    ... 

.  .  .  In  this  gainful  traOic,  Eagland  regarded  ua 
as  a  rival  Power,  and  she  was  by  no  means  disposed  to 
give  it  up.  The  coast  of  Oregon  fronted  that  of  China. 
and  presented  great  facilities  for  carrying  ou  this  im- 
portant branch  of  our  commerce.  Fully  to  avail  oiir- 
Helves,  however,  of  tiiese  advantages,  we  ought  to 
connect  Oregon  with  the  State  of  Misso 
Btruction  of  a  railroad.  This  was  iioi 
visionary  a  scheme  aa  at  the  iirat  view  si 
might  be  disposed  to  consider  it.    .    . 

With  a  route  so  short  and  so  direct  as  this,  might  we 
□ot  reasonably  hope,  in  a  ^eat  measure,  to  command 
both  the  trade  and  the  travel  oF  the  world?  Engrafted 
on  this  plan,  and  as  its  natural  adjunct,  was  the  exten- 
sion of  a  magnetic  telegraph,  which  should  follow  the 
course  of  the  road;  unite  the  two,  and  where  was  the 
imagination  that  could  grasp  the  consequences. — 
Benlon.  ZV.,  pp.  313,  314. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  [111.]  discusses  tbe  qaea- 
tioii  as  follows: 

.    .    .    But  1  choose  to  be  Frank  and  candid  1 
declaratiuu  of  my  sentimenta  on  this  question.    Foi   ' 
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one,  I  never  will  be  satistieil  vvilb  the  ralley  of  the 
Columbia,  nor  witb  43  =  ,  aor  iviih  54°  40' ;  nor  will  I 
be,  »iiile  Great  Brilain  sball  liokl  possession  of  one  acre 
on  the  northwest  coast  of  America.  And,  Sir,  I  will 
tierer  ngree  to  any  arrangement  that  shall  recognize 
her  right  to  one  inch  of  soil  upon  the  northwest  coast; 
and  for  this  simple  reason;  Great  Britain  never  il id 
own,  she  never  did  have  a  valid  title  to  one  inch  of  tha* 
country.  The  question  was  only  one  of  dispute  between 
Russia.  Spain,  and  the  United  States.  England  never 
bad  title  to  any  part  of  the  country.  Our  gorernuicnt 
hasalwaj's  held  that  England  had  no  title  to  It.  In 
182G,  Mr.  Clay,  in  his  despatches  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  said; 
"It  is  not  conceived  that  the  British  government  can 
make  out  even  acolorable  title  to  any  partof  the  north- 
west coast."— Benfon,  SV.,  p.  352. 

BeDton  [Mo.]  taken  this  position: 

The  President  has  declined  the  offer  of  arbitration 
made  by  Great  Britain.     I  think  he  did  right  to  do  so 

ho  interest  at  stake  is  too  large  tor  that  species  of  set- 
tlement Territorial  rights  to  a  conntry  large  enough 
for  a  great  kingdom  is  not  a  subject  f6r  individual 
arbitrament,  whether  of  crowned  heads,  or  of  citizens  or 
anbjects.  Small  matters  may  be  referred.  Things  not 
worth  a  contest  may  be  referred.  But  an  empire  of 
territory,  with  great  rivers  and  harbors,  contiguons  to, 
and  indispensable  to,  one  of  the  parties,  holding  a 
claim  for  fifty  years,  which  it  feels  to  l>e  valid,  is  not  a 
matter  tor  arhitralion.— J  id,  p.  390. 

Daniel  Webster  says,  in  part: 

.  .  .  There  is  nothing  in  his  recommendations  to 
the  other  House,  nor  to  this,  indicative  of  such  nn  ex- 
pectalion  [war].  There  is  nothing  of  preparation  for 
defense  indicating  that  the  President  expects  war. 
Well,  then,  he  can  expect  nothing  but  a  continuance 
of  this  dispnte  or  its  settlement  by  negotiation'.-  I  am 
ttound  to  suppose  (hat  he  expects  its  settlement  by 
negotiation.  What  terms  of  negotiation?  What  basis 
of  negotiation?  What  grounds  of  negotiation?  Every- 
thing that  we  hear  from  the  Executive  Department  is 
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"  The  whole  or  none; "  and  yet  negotiation!  Sir,  it  1» 
in  vain  to  conceal  from  ouraelves,  from  the  country, 
or  trom  the  world,  the  gross  inconsistency  of  thla 
course  ol  conduct.    .    .     .    —Ibid,  pp-  397,  398. 

Extract  from   the    Democratic   platform   of 

18  44-. 

'■  Resolved,  That  our  title  to  the  whole  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Oregon  is  clear  and  unquestiouaUle;  that  no 
portion  of  the  same  ought  to  be  ceded  lo  England  or 
any  other  power;  and  that  the  re-occupation  of  Oregon, 
and  tlie  re-annexation  cl  Texaa  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable period,  are  great  American  measures,  which  the 
Convention  recommends  to  the  cordial  support  of  the 
Democracy  of  the  Union."— 0«(ed  in  Beuton,  XV., 
p.  413. 

The  Bnal  settlenieiit  is  indicated  in  tlieae  ex- 
tracts from  the  treaty  with   Great    Britain  of 

1846: 

The  United  States  of  America  and  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  oF  the  United  Kingdom  of  Gri?at  Britain  and 
Ii-eland,  deeming  it  to  be  deiirahle  for  the  future  wel- 
fare of  bolli  countries  tbaC  the  state  of  doubt  and  na- 
cerlaiuty  wbich  has  hiilierto  prevailed  respecting  the 
sovereignly  and  governiuent  of  the  territory  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  America,  lying  westwai-d  of  the 
Rocky  or  Stoney  Mountains,  should  be  linally  tei'mi- 
nnted  by  an  amicable  compromise  of  tile  rights 
mutually  asserted  by  the  two  parlies  over  the  said  ter- 
ritory, having  re,spectively  named  Pleuipotentiarles  to 
treat  and  agree  concerning  the  terms  of  such  seltle- 
ment,  that  is  to  say,    .     .     . 

Who,  after  having  communicated  to  each  other  their 
respective  full  powers,  found  in  good  and  doe  form, 
have  agree.l  upnn  and  concluded  the  following  articles: 

Article  I,  .  From  the  point  on  tlio  forty-ninth  par- 
allel of  north  latitude,  where  the  boundary  laid  down 
inexisting  treaties  and  conventions  between  the  United  ■ 
States  and  'ireat  itritain  terminales,  the  line  of  bound*  1 
ary  between  the  territories  of  the  United  States  a 
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those  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  shall  be  continued  west- 
ward along  the  aaidrorty-niiitlL  parallel  of  north  latitude 
to  the  middle  of  the  channel  wli  ch  separates  the  con- 
tinent from  Vancouver's  Island,  and  thence  aoutherlj 
tbi-ough  the  middle  of  the  said  channel,  and  of  Fiica'i 
StraitB.  to  the  Facilic  Ocean.  Pro  Tided,  however,  that  the 
navigation  of  the  whole  of  the  said  channel  and  straits, 
south  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  re- 
main free  and  open  to  both  parties. — Treaties,  J873, 
p,  320. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  For  what  purpose  did  Pi-esident  Polk  request 
Congress  to  make  an  appropriation  of  82.000,0001  S. 
What  precedents  did  he  <uic?  3  What  statement  doee 
he  make  in  regard  to  the  continuancu  of  the  war?  4. 
Can  you  decide  from  the  text  why  he  thought  peace 
might  not  be  able  to  be  made  withoot  the  S2,000,000! 
6.  Where  Senator  Sevier  talks  about  an  indemnity, 
what  does  he  mean?  6.  What  amendment  did  Senator 
Berrien  suggest!  T.  W  hy  did  he  offer  such  an  amend- 
ment? 8.  Cite  the  WJImot  amendment.  9.  How 
would  you  expect  the  alare-holding  states  to  feel  in 
regard  to  such  an  amendm.ent?  10.  What  reasons  are 
given  gainst  the  acquisition  of  territority?    11.    What 


1.  What  plans  for  governing  the  acquired  territory 
were  suggested?  3.  Have  any  of  the  questions  come 
np  for  discussion  in  our  own  day?  3.  How  did  Wil- 
mot  (eel  in  regard  tu  his  proviso?  4.  What  charges 
evidently  were  being  made  against  him  by  his  party 
colleagues?  5.  What  claim  did  he  make  in  regai-d  to 
their  position  in  1840? 

1.  What  consUlutional  poBiUoD  doesCalhoun  take  in 
regard  to  rights  in  the  acquired  territory?  3.  On  what 
theory  of  the  nature  of  the  Union  were  his  resolutions 
based;  8.  What  rights  had  each  state  In  regard  to  its 
constitution?  4.  Wliat  territory  was  gained  between 
1845  and  1849?  5.  What  claim  does  President  Polk 
make  in  regard  to  its  importance?  6.  How  did  slavery 
enter  this  discussion?  7.  What  view  did  the  legisla- 
ture of  Virginia  take  in  regard  to  the  "Wilmot  Proviso?" 
B.  State  the  respective  views  of  Webster  and  Calhoun 
in  regard  to  what  territory  the  constitution  eslended 
over.  9.  iWhat  view  is  now  accepted?  10.  Do  all 
today  ^ree?  11.  How  is  the  same  question  now  being 
discussed? 
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Elite  at  first  settled?    4.     Wliat  iifTeri!  of  compromiH 
ad  lieen  nia*I«';     ■'i.     What  seolioQ  of  the  Uuion  wu 
noBt  insistent  on  "all  Oregon?"     P.     Wliat  j>arty  pro 
nounced  for  "»ll  Oregon?"    1.    What  party  in  power 
wlien  the  compraniiae  was  luaJc?     8.     What  do   yoo 
IinderHtand   bj  joint  occupancjT    ».     When  was  this 
joint  oecupaucv  terminated?    10,    St«te  the  views 
Mr.  Cass.     11.     How  did  Mr.  Calhoun  feel  in  regard 
war  with  England?     12.     Arj^niueiits  used  in  favor 
DCtti a g  Oregon.     13,     Argumenti  for  compromise.     14. 
I'osition  of   Douglas.     IS.     What  absurdity   iu   Polk'a 
position  did  Weljster  show?    IS.    Stale  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  whole  question.     IT.     Write  Che  histo 
the   acQiiiatition  of  California,  etc.     18.     Write  S 
Doniit  uf  the  straggle  lor  Oregon. 
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Alaska  iJisffotercrt,  172fi,    Sombern  boundary 
flxedatW'tO',  1823-1824.   Siiggee  ted  purchase, 
1859.     purchased,   1887.     Area    (est.),  (377,390 
square  miles.    Cost,  37 ,20[),00O  gold. 
Hawaii.     Area,  fl,(Un  square  miles.     yariQas 


prodty  treaty,  1875.  Trpttty  anneiallon,  1582; 
withdrawn,  1893.  Treaty  anneiation,  1898. 
Anneied  by  Jolni  reaoluElon,  1898. 


CHAPTER  IX 

ALASKA  AND  HAWAII 
In  our  prtvioua  etudica  we  have  liad  to  deal 
witli  the  acquisition  of  ndjacent  territory,  and 
JQ  the  main  with  territory  in  which  there  were 
few  or  no  iehabitants.  except  Indians.  The 
Constitution  had  expressly  given  Coiigreaa  au- 
thority to  deal  witli  the  Indian  tribes,  hence 
their  existence  had  not  introduced  any  new  ele- 
ment into  the  problem  of  goveniment.  In  tiis 
acqniaitiOD  of  Alaska,  the  United  Statca,  for 
the  first  time  in  ita  history,  annexed  non- 
wdjacent  territory.  Willi  the  resolution  incor- 
porating Hawaii  into  tlie  territorial  poascssione 
of  the  Union,  a  peo|)ie  aa  well  as  a  land  was 
added.  Even  here  the  extreme  had  not  been 
reached,  for  a  large  portion  of  the  controlling 
element  of  the  population  waa  either  American 
ur  spoke  the  English  language.  Our  next  study, 
"PurtoRicoand  the  Phil ippicicB,"  will  introduce 
UB  to  the  extrcnae  limit — non-adjacent  territory 
with  a  dense  population  of  an  entirely  different 
race. 

Previous  to  this  annexation  we  had  been  ac- 
quiring territory  in  order  that  it  might  become 
the  home  of  American  citizena  as  t]iey  moved 
from  frontier  to  frontier  in  the  westward  march 
of  empire. '  In  each  case  American  ideas  bad 
been  carried  bv  American  oeoole  into  a  oracti- 
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cally  nnsettled  wilderness.  The  new  problems, 
therefore,  are  so  different  that  our  past  experi- 
ence affords  US  little  of  value  to  aid  in  their 
solution. 

The  pnrchase  of  Alaska  wns  made  without 
much  previous  diacusBion.  The  idea  had  been 
suggested  even  before  the  Civil  war,  but  very 
little  attention  had  been  given  to  it.  Even  at 
the  time  of  aei|iiiBition  very  little  was  known  of 
the  region.  In  general  it  was  regarded  as 
worthless,  and  the  price  as  a  pajmeDt  made  to 
Russia  for  her  friendliness  in  the  Civil  war. 
Od  the  other  hand,  as  the  extracts  will  in  part 
show,  the  Hawaiian  question  had  been  long 
discussed,  and  more  than  one  treaty  of  annex- 
ation had  been  made,  only  to  fail  of  ratifica- 
tion. Finally  even  here  a  joint  resolution  was 
required  to  secure  its  annexation  in  1898,  as  it 
was  uncertain  whether  a  two-thirds  vote  could 
be  secured  for  the  treaty  in  the  Senate. 


Thefollowing  extracts  from  the  treaty  of  1867 
with  Russia,  providing  for  the  acquisition  of 
Alaska,  give  the  more  essential  provisions: 

The  United  States  o!  America  and  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  ot  all  the  Russias,  being  desirous  o(  strength- 
ening, if  poaaible,  the  good  understanding  whiuh  exista 
between  them,  have,  lor  that  pnrpose,  appointed  as 
their  plenipotentariea,  the  President  ot  the  United 
States,  William  H  Seward,  Secretary  of  State;  and  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Ruasias,  the  Privy  Cona^ 
aeior,  Edward  de  Stoeckl,  hia  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Fleoipotentiary  to  the  United  States; 
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And  tlie  Gaid  PlenipotcntiaricE,  baring  exrban^d 
t^eir  full  powers,  wbich  nere  fonnd  to  be  in  due 
fonu,  bate  agreed  upon  aiul  sigsed  the   foUowiag 

Abticlk  L 

Bie  Uajestf  the  Emperor  of  all  tlie  RiisEias  oirrpes 
to  cede  In  tlie  Uniled  States,  bj  this  conTention,  im- 
mediati-ly  upoo  tJie  exchanpe  of  the  ralifivuilinns 
thereof,  all  Ibe  tenitorj  and  dominion  now  pos^ 
eeesed  by  his  said  Uajeslj  on  the  eaid  oontin«nt  uf 
America  and  ia  tbe  adjacent  islands,  the  sam^  being 
eontained  Tvithin  the  geograpfaic&l  limits  herein  set 
fartb,  to-wit:  Tbe  eastern  limit  is  the  line  of  de- 
marcation, between  the  Russian  and  the  British 
poesessions  in  fi'orth  America,  as  estaUished  by  the 
eoniention  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  ot 
February  26-16,  1B25,  and  described  in  Articles  III 
and  rV  of  said  contention,  in  the  following  terms: 

''Commencing'  from  the  southernmost  point  of  tbe 
Uland  called  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  niiicb  point  lies 
in  the  parallel  of  54  degrees  10  minutes  north  lati- 
tude, and  between  the  13isl  and  133d  degree  of  west 
longitu'le  {meridian  of  Greennipht.  and  tbe  said  line 
Eball  ascend  to  the  north  along  the  channel  called 
Portland  Channel,  as  far  as  the  paint  of  the  conti- 
nent where  it  strikes  the  56th  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude; from  this  last- mentioned  point  the  line  of 
demarcation  shall  follow  the  summit  of  tbe  moun- 
tains situated  parallel  to  the  coast,  as  far  as  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  141st  degree  of  west 
longitude,  (of  the  same  meridian);  and  Snallj,  from 
the  Raid  point  of  intersection,  the  said  meridian  line 
of  the  141st  degree,  in  its  prolongation  as  far  as  the 
Fro /-en  Ocean. 

"IV.  With  reference  to  the  line  of  demarcation 
laid  down  in  the  preceding  article,  it  is  understood^ 

"iBt.  That  the  island  called  Prince  of  Wales  Isl- 
and shall  belong  wholly  to  Russia,"  (now  by  this 
ccKsion  to  the  United  Slates). 

"^d  That  whenever  ilie  summit  of  the  mountains 
which  extend  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  coast  from 
the  .'>6tli  degree  of  norlh  laiilude  to  Ihe  point  of  inter- 
eeetion  of  the  141st  degree  of  west  longitude  ^all  prove 
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to  be  at  the  distance  of  more  than  ten  inariae  Wguei 
from  the  ocean,  the  limit  between  the  British  posses- 
sions and  the  line  of  coast  which  is  to  belong  to  RiisaiB 
as  above  mentioned,  (that  is  to  sa;  the  limit  to  the  poS' 
seaslons  ceded  by  this  convention),  shall  be  formed  hj 
a  line  parallel  to  the  winding  ot  the  coast,  and  whicb 
shall  never  exceed'  the  distance  ol  ten  marine  leagues 
therefrom." 

The  western  limit  within  which  the  territoriea  and 
dominion  convej'ud  are  contained  passes  through  a 
point  in  Behring'a  Slruils  on  the  parallel  of  05  dcgreef 
80  minutes  north  latitude,  at  its  intersection^  by  the 
meridian  which  passes  midway  between  tlio  islands  ol 
Knisenstern  or  Ignalook,  and  the  Island  of  Ualinaiioff, 
or  Noonarbooh.  and  proceeds  doe  north  without  limit- 
ation, into  the  same  I'ruzeu  Otiean.  The  same  western 
limit,  beginning  at  the  same  initial  point,  proceeds 
thence  in  a  course  nearly  s  ^ulhwest,  through  Behring'e 
Straits  and  Behring's  Sea,  so  as  to  pass  midway  tio- 
tween  the  northwest  point  of  the  island  of  St.  Lawi-ence 
and  the  southeast  point  of  CapeChonkotski,  to  the  meri- 
dian of  172  degrees  west  longitude;  thence,  from  the  in- 
tersection of  that  meridian,  in  a  southwesterly  direction, 
so  as  to  pass  midway  between  the  island  of  Attou  and 
the  Copper  Island  of  the  Kormandorski  couplet  or 
group,  in  the  North  Pacilic  Ocean,  to  the  meridian  of 
183  degrees  west  longitude,  so  as  to  include  in  the  terri- 
tory conveyed  the  ivhole  of  tbe  Aleutian  Islands  east  of 
that  meridian. 

Article  III. 
The  inhabitants  ot  the  ceded  territory,  according  to 
their  choice,  reserving  their  natural  allegiance,  may 
return  to  Russia  within  three  years;  but  if  they  should 
prefer  to  remain  in  the  ceded  territory,  they,  witli  llie 
exception  of  uncivili;«cd  native  tribes,  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages,  and  im- 
munities of  citiitensof  the  United  States,  and  shall  be 
maintained  and  protected  in  the  free  enjoyment  of 
their  liberty,  property  and  religion.  The  uncivilized 
tribes  will  be  subject  to  such  lawa  and  regulations  as 
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the  United  States  ma;  from  time  to  time  adopt  id  to- 
gard  to  aboiigiual  tribes  of  lliat  country. 

Aktiole  VI. 
In  consideration  of  the  ces^ioa  aforesaid,  the  United 
States  agrees  to  pay  at  the  Treasury  ia  Washingtou, 
withiQ  ten  months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratiBcatinn 
of  this  convention,  to  the  iliploinatic  i-epresentative  ot 
other  ageut  of  His  Majesty  llie  Emperor  of  ali  the  Rus- 
Bias,  duly  anthorined  to  receive  Iho  same,  seven  million 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  gold.  .  .  — United 
SlatPH  Statufet  at  Large,  Public  Treaties,  1873  75,  pp. 
671-73. 


History  of  the  Treaty: 


April  8th,  the  trea'y  was  reported  by  Mr.  Snmuer 
without  amendment,  ami  with  the  reeommendatiou 
that  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  thereto.  The  next 
day  it  was  considered,  when  Mr.  Sumner  spoke  on  the 
negotiation,  its  origin,  and  the  character  of  the  ceded 
possesions.  A  motion  by  Mr.  Fesseadan  to  postpone 
its  further  ci  usidcration  was  voted  down — Yeaa  13, 
Nays  30.  After  further  debate,  the  linal  question  of 
ratification  was  put  and  carried  on  the  same  day  by  a 
vote  of  Yeas  B7,  Nays  2— the  Nays  being  Mr.  Fesscn- 
den,  and  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont.  The  ratification!; 
were  exchanged  June  20,  and  the  same  day  the  treaty 
wasprochilmod.— SMiimer,  Wyrks,  Vol.  Xt..  p.  18i. 

Extracts  from  Siiiimer's  grout  speech  of  April 
9,  1867,  in  favor  of  the  ratilication  of  the  Treaty 
of  Purchase: 

Turning  from  the  question  of  title,  which  time  and 
testimony  have  already  settled,  Imeet  the  inquiry,  Wliy 
docs  Uiiasia  part  with  possessions  associated  with  the 
reign  of  her  greatest  ruler  and  tilting  an  important 
chapter  of  geographical  history?  Here  I  am  without 
information  not  open  to  othera.  But  I  do  not  forget 
that  the  lirst  Mapoleon.  in  parting  with  Louisiana,  was 
controlled  by  three  several  considerations.  First,  he 
needed  the  purcha^ie -money  for  bis  ti-easury;  secondly. 
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he  was  unwilling  to  leara  this  distant  nngii:Lri1ei]  terri- 
tory &  prey  to  Great  Brilain,  in  the  eyent  of  hostilities, 
whiohsefitnodathandiand,  thirdly,  he  was  glad,  accord 
ing  to  his  own  remarkable  langiingo,  "  to  establish  for 
ever  tlie  powi-r  of  the  Unlled  Sta  es,  and  give  to  Englani? 
am  rilime  rival  that  would  sooner  or  later  humble  hei 
pride. "  Such  is  the  record  of  history.  Perhaps  a  sim- 
ilar record  may  be  made  hereafter  with  regard  to  the 
present  cession.    .    .    . 

.  .  ,  Itfsides,  I  cannot  doubt  that  her  eDlightened 
Emperor,  who  has  givon  pledges  to  civilization  by  an 
nnsni'passcd  act  of  emancipation,  would  join  the  first 
Napoleon  in  a  desire  to  enhance  the  maritime  power  ol 
the  United  States. 

I  am  not  able  to  say  when  the  idea  of  this  cession  6rsl 
took  shape.  I  have  heard  that  it  was  as  long  ago  a^ 
the  administration  of  Mr.  I'olk.  It  is  ivitliin  my  knowi* 
edge  Ih.ii  the  Russian  Government  was  sounded  on  Ihe 
subject  dniing  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Buchanan. 

This  was  done  ihrough  Mr.  Gwin.  at  the  time  Senator 
of  Calirornia.  and  Mr,  Appleton,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State.  For  this  purpose  the  former  bad  more  tha  i  one 
interview  with  the  Russian  minister  at  Washington, 
some  lime  in  December,  1S50,  In  which,  while  profes- 
sing to  speak  tor  the  President  unofficially,  he  repre- 
sented that  "  Rnssia  was  too  far  oS  to  make  the  most 
dI  these  poisessious,  and  that,  as  we  were  near,  we 
could  derive  more  from  thena."  In  reply  to  an  inquiry 
o[  the  Russian  minister,  Mr.  Gwin  said  that  "the  United 
States  could  go  as  high  as  S.'i.OOO.OOO  for  the  purohaae," 
on  which  the  former  made  ..o  comment, 

"Your  memorlaUsts,  the  Legislativo  Assetibty  of 
Washington  Territory,  beg  leave  to  show  that  abund- 
ance of  codlish.  halibut,  and  salmon,  of  excellent  qual- 
ity, have  been  found  along  the  siiores  of  tbe  Russian 
possessions.  "Your  memorialiets  respectfully  request 
jTour  Excellency  to  obtain  such  rights  and  privileges  o[ 
the  Government  of  Rnssia  as  will  enable  our  fisbiiig 
r^sscls  to  visit  tbe  ports  and  harbors  of  its  pofse^sioiis, 


to  the  end  that  Tuei.  water,  and  provisiona  may  tn 
easil;  obtaiued.  thai  oar  ^ick  and  disabled  fiahermen 
may  obtaia  sanitary  assistance,  togetiier  with  the  priT- 
ilege  of  curing  tish  and  repairing  vessels  in  need  of 
repairs. 

Thia  memorial,  on  presentation  to  the  President,  in 
Febrnary,  18(18,  was  referred  to  the  Secretary  o(  State. 
by  whom  it  was  communicatod  to  Mr.  de  Stoeckl,  the 
Russian  minister,  with  remarks  on  the  importance  of 
Bome  early  and  comprehctisivo  arrangcmeDt  betweea 
the  two  powers  to  prevent  the  growth  of  difBcuItiea, 
especially  from  fiaheries  in  that  re^ou 

'■There  is  at  the  present  time  a  good  chance  toorgaa* 
ize  a  fur  trading  company,  to  trade  beiweeii  the  United 
Statea  and  the  Russian  posaession!:  iu  America. 

.  .  .  Meanwhile,  in  October,  1866.  Mr.  de  Stoecld. 
who  had  long  been  the  Russian  raiui^ter  ai  Washington, 
and  enjoyed  in  a  high  degree  ihe  fimSdence  of  oar 
Government,  returned  home  on  leave  of  absence,  prom- 
ising his  best  exertions  t::  promole  good  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  While  he  was  at  St.  PetershnrR, 
tlie  applications  from  the  United  States  were  under 
consideration;  hut  the  Rosaiac  government  was  disin- 
clined to  arty  minor  arrangement  of  the  character  pro- 
posed. Obviously  something  like  a  crisis  was  at  hand 
with  regard  to  these  posses-iions.  The  existing  govern- 
ment was  not  adequate.  The  franchises  granted  there 
were  about  to  terminate.  Something  must  be  done. 
As  Mr  de  Stoeckl  was  leaving  for  his  post,  in  February, 
the  A'rch  Duke  Constantine,  brother  and  chief  adviser 
of  the  Emperor,  handed  him  a  map  with  the  lines  In 
our  treaty  marked  upon  it,  and  told  him  he  migbt  treat 
for  cession  with  those  boundaries  Tlie  njinister  ai^ 
rived  in  Washington  early  ir.  March,"  A  aegotiatioa 
was  opened  at  once.  iTnal  iustructious  were  received 
by  Ihe  Atlantic  cable,  from  St.  Petersburg,  on 
twenty-ninth  ot  March,  and  at  (our  o'ck'ck 
morning  of  the  thirtieth  of  March,  this  imporlsnL  vnmtj 


lived  ■ 
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was  signed  by  Mr.  Sewanl  on  the  part  ol  Uit!  United 
StiitcB  aud  by  Mr.  de  Btoeckl  on  tiie  part  ol  Knssiii 

,  ,  .  but  tbere  are  other  mat  1  ere  of  n  tnoregoneral 
chai'acier  which  ijrc&eiit  ibcmselTes  at  Ihls  stagi?  and 
challeuge  jwdgraent.  Tbese  eoacein  nothini;  less  than 
the  unity,  power,  and  grandeur  ut  ihi?  Republic,  with 
the  extension  of  its  dominion  and  11.4  iustitiilions      .     . 

1.  Advantageg  to  the  Pacific  C«os f.— Foremost  In 
order,  if  not  in  Importance,  I  put  the  desirea  of  our 
fellow  citizens  on  the  Pacific  eoast,  and  the  special  ad- 
vantages they  will  derive  froiu  this  eniargemGnt  of 
boundaries.  Tlioy  were  the  first  to  ask  tor  il,  and  will 
be  the  first  to  profit  by  it. 

The  advantages  to  the  Pacific  coast  have  two  aspects 
— one  Domestic,  and  the  other  Foreign.  Not  only  does 
the  treaty  estend  the  coasting  trade  of  California,  Ora- 
gon,  and  Washington  Territory,  northward,  but  it  also 
extends  the  base  of  Commerce  with  China  and  Jafian. 

To  unite  Che  East  of  Asia  with  tliu  West  of  America 
is  the  aspiration  of  commerce  aovi  as  when  the  Engliali 
navigator  recorded  his  voyage.    .    .    . 

2.  Extension  of  Dominion. — The  extension  of  domin- 
ion is  another  consideration  calculated  to  captivate  the 
public  mind.  Few  are  ao  cold  or  philosophical  as  to 
regard  with  insensibility  a  widening  of  the  bounds  of 
country.  Wars  have  been  regarded  as  successful,  when 
they  have  given  a  new  territory.  The  discoverer  who 
had  planted  the  Hag  of  his  sovereign  on  a  distant  coast, 
has  been  received  as  a  conqueror- 

The  passion  for  acquisition,  ao  strong  in  the  individ- 
ual, is  not  less  strong  in  the  community.  A  nation 
sfeks  an  outlying  territory,  as  an  individual  seeks  an 
-  outlying  farm.  .  .  ,  It  is  common  to  the  human 
family.  There  are  few  anywhere  who  could  hear  of  a 
considerable  accession  of  territory,  obtained  peacefully 
and  honestly,  without  a  pride  of  countrj',  even  if  at 
certain  moments  the  judgment  hesitated.  With  in- 
creased size  on  the  map,  there  is  increased  conscious- 
ness of  strength,  and  the  heart  of  the  citizen  throba 
tiiiew  as  he  tracer  the  extending  line, 
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3  ExtensioJi  of  Republican  [nutltutlons.— More  thna 
the  extension  o(  dominion  is  the  extension  of  re- 
jiublican  institutions,  which  is  a  ii-aditional  aspir.i- 
tion.  It  was  in  tliis  spirit  that  Independence  was 
achieved.  In  the  name  of  Hnman  liights  our  fath- 
ers overthrew  the  kinffly  power,  whose  representa- 
tive was  George  the  Third. 


By  the  text  of  our  Conatltiition,  the  United 
States  are  bound  to  guarantee  "a  republican  form 
of  govi'mment"  to  every  State  in  the  Union:  but 
this  obligation,  whieh  is  applieable  only  at  honit", 
h  an  unquestionable  indication  of  the  national  as- 
piration everywhere.  The  Itepubiie  is  something 
more  than  a  local  policy;  it  is  a  general  principle, 
not  to  be  forgotten  at  any  time,  especially  when 
the  opportunity  is  presented  of  bringing  an  im- 
mense  region  within   its  influence.     .     .     . 

The  present  treaty  is  a  visible  step  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  whale  North  American  continent.  As 
such  it  will  be  recognizeil  by  the  world  and  accepted 
by  the  American  people.  But  the  treaty  involves 
somethinfr  more.  We  dismiss  one  other  monarch 
from  the  continent.  One  by  one  they  haie  retired 
^first  France,  then  Spain,  then  France  again,  and 
now  Russia— all  giving  nay  to  the  absorbing  unity 
declared  in  the  national  motto,  E  plvrlliHg  uaiim. 

i.  Antlclptillan  of  Gi-eat  Briliiat. — Another  motive 
to  this  acquisition  may  be  found  in  the  d«sir«  to 
anticipate  imagined  schemes  or  necessities  of  Great 
Britain.  With  regard  to  all  these  I  confess  doubt; 
and  yet,  if  we  credit  report,  it  would  deem  as  if 
there  were  already  a  British  movement  in  this  di- 
rection. Sometimes  it  is  said  that  Great  Britain 
desires  to  buy,  if  Russia  will  sell. 


5.  Amity  of  Bufsia. — There  is  stilJ  another  consid- 
eration concerning  this  treaty  not  to  be  disre- 
garded.   It  attests  and  assures  the  amity  of  Bussia. 


Tberp  is  one  other  point  on  which  I  tile  my  caaeift. 
This  treaty  must  not  be  a  precedent  for  a  system  of 
ipdi  scrim  in  ate    and    costly    annexation.      Sincerely 
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believing  that  republican  institutions  under  the 
primacy  of  the  United  Slates  mnat  embrace  this 
whole  continent,  I  cannot  adopt  the  sentiment  of 
Jefferson,  who,  while  confessiog  aatisfuetion  in  aet- 
tlements  on  the  Pacific  coast,  saw  there  in  the  fu- 
ture nothing'  but  "free  and  independent  Amerii-ans," 
bound  to  the  United  States  only  by  "ties  of  blood 
and  interest,"  without  political  unity — or  of  Web- 
ster, who  in  the  same  spirit  said  of  settlers  tliere, 
"They  will  raise  a  standard  for  themselves,  and 
they  ought  to  do  it."  Nor  am  I  willing  to  restrict 
myself  to  the  principle  so  tersely  espressed  by  An- 
drew Jackson,  in  his  letter  to  President  Monroe: 
"Concentrate  our  population,  confine  our  frontier 
to  proper  limits,  until  our  country,  to  those  limits, 
is  filled  with  a  dense  population."  But  I  cannot  dis- 
guise my  ansiety  that  every  stage  in  om'  predes- 
tined future  shall  be  by  natural  processeK,  without 
war,  and  I  would  add  even  without  purchase.  There 
is  no  territorial  aggrandiiiement  worth  the  price  of 
blood.  Only  under  peculiar  circumstances  can  it  be- 
come the  subject  of  peciiniary  contract.  Our  tri- 
umph ataould  be  by  growth  and  organic  expansion 
in  obedience  to  "pre -eat  a  Wished  harmony,"  recog- 
nising always  the  will  of  those  who  are  to  beconu 
our  fellow  citizens.  And  this  must  be  easj-,  if  wa 
are  only  true  to  ourselves.  Our  motto  may  be  that 
of  Goethe:  "Without  haste,  without  rest."  Let  the 
IJepublic  be  assured  in  tranquil  liberty,  with  all 
equal  before  the  law,  and  it  will  conquer  by  its  sub- 
lime example.    .    .    . 

.  .  ,  Meanwhile,  our  Erst  care  should  be  to  im- 
prove and  elevate  the  Ilepublic,  whose  sway  will  be 
eo  comprehensive.  Plant  it  vrith  schools;  cover  it 
with  churches;  fill  it  with  libraries;  make  it  abun- 
dant with  comfort,  so  that  poverty  shall  disappear; 
keep  it  constant  in  the  assertion  of  Human  Kights. 
And  here  we  may  fitly  recall  those  words  of  An- 
tiquity, which  Cicero  quoted  from  the  Greek,  and 
Webster  in  our  day  quoted  from  Cicero:  "Vou  have 
a  Sparta;  adorn  it." 

2.  Populalion. — I  come  now  to  the  population.  .  . 
Prof.  Agaaaiz  torches  this  point  in  ^  letter  which  I  havq 
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jusl  received  from  liim,  where  he  says;  "To  me  the 
Iftct  that  tiiero  is  as  yet  hardly  any  population  would 
have  great  weight,  aa  this  seuurea  the  seCLloweQl  to  oar 
race."  .  .  .  —Sumner,  Work»,  Vol.  XI-,  p;i.  200, 
201,  203,  205,  206,  201,  209,  316,  218.  219,  22j,  221,  223, 
223,  228,  232,  233,  234,  261. 

The  opposition  views  find  espresBion  in  the 
following  extracts: 

Mr.  Ferbiss  [N.  T.]i  The  people  of  this  country  do 
aot  want  these  RusBian  possessions.  IF  submitted  to 
them  they  would  reject  the  treaty  by  a  majority  of  mil- 
lions. Alaslta,  with  the  Aloutian  Islands,  is  an  inhas- 
pitable,  wretched  and  God-toraaken  region,  worth  noth- 
ing, bill  a  positive  injury  and  incumbrance  as  a  colony 
of  the  United  States. 

Mk.  WA^nBUKN  [Wis.]:  The  country  Is  absolutely 
without  value.  ...  I  tell  gentlemen  who  go  for 
Alaska  that  Greenland  to  duy  is  a,  bettor  purchase  than 
Alaska. 

Mk.  Peicb  [Iowa]:  Now  that  we  haye  got  it  and  can- 
not give  it  away  or  lose  it,  I  hope  we  will  keep  it  under 
military  rule  anil  get  along  with  as  little  expense  as 
pu^ssibte.  It  is  a  dead  loss  Ut  us  aoyway,  and  the  more 
expense  we  incur  the  worse  it  is  for  the  country  and 
the  people. 

Mb.  B.  F.  Buti.rk  [Mass.]:    It  we  are  to  pay  for  her 

{Russia's)  friendship  this  amount,  I  desire  to  give  her 
the  $7,200,000  and  let  her  keep  Alaska.  ...  I  have 
no  doubt  that  anytime  within  the  last  twenty  years  we 
could  have  had  Alaska  for  the  asking.  I  liave  heard  it 
was  sit  stated  in  the  Cabinets  of  two  Presidents,  pro- 
vided wo  would  have  taken  It  as  a  gift.  But  no  man, 
except  one  inaaue  enough  to  buy  the  carth(|uake8 in  St. 
Thomas  and  the  ice  fields  in  Greenland,  could  belonnd 
to  agree  to  any  other  terms  for  its  acc[uisition  to  tha 
country. 
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Mr.  Loan  [Mo.]:  The  acquisition  of  this  inhospitable 
and  barren  waste  would  never  add  one  dollar  to  the 
wealth  of  our  country  or  furnish  homes  to  our  people. 
To  suppose  that  anyone  would  willingly  leave  the  mild 
climate  and  Jrultful  eoil  of  the  United  States,  with  its 
newspapers  and  churches,  its  railroads  and  commerce, 
its  civilization  and  relinement,  to  seek  a  homo  among 
the  Aleuts,    ...    is  simply  to  suppose  such  person 


Mb.  Williams  [Pa  ]:  Havo  the  people  desired  itT 
(The  purchase  of  Alaska  )  Not  a  sensible  man  amonK 
them  had  erer  sufi;gcsted  it.  The  whole  country  ex- 
claimed at  once,  when  it  was  made  known  to  it.  ai;alnst 
the  ineSuble  folly,  if  not  the  wanton  profligacy,  of  the 
whole  transaclioD.  There  is  no  man  here,  I  think,  who 
would  have  advised  it.  I  doubt  whether  there  are 
twenty  in  this  House  who  would  be  willing  t«  rote  for 
it  now,  but  for  the  single  reason  that  the  contract  has 
bees  made. 

Mr.  Wasiibubn  [111.]:  The  accounts  which  we  receivs 
from  that  Territory,  of  the  sickness  and  suffering  of 
the  people  who  are  scut  there  show  coneliiaively  that  it 
will  never  be  inhabited  to  any  considerable  extent  by 

le  President  be  author- 
y  treaty  to  pay  the  sum 
of  ST, 200,000  to  any  respectable  European,  Asiatic,  or 
African  power  which  will  agree  to  accept  a  cession  of 
the  Territory  of  Alaska.— Cited  in  Hermann,  The  Lou- 
Uiana  Paichaae.  pp.  52,  53. 

I  HAWAII. 

The  first  treaty  between  tlie  United  Slatea 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands  was  made  Dec.  23, 
1826.     The  tirat  article  reads: 

Article  I.  The  peace  and  friendship  subaistir"  *■"- 
tween  the  Duited  States  and  their  Majesti' 
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Ite^nt  and  Kaiiikeaouli,  Ein(;  of  the  Sandwii^li  Isl- 
ands, and  thpir  subjects  and  pi-ople,  are  hereby  coa- 
firmed  and  declared  to  be  per|)etual. — House,  Ej'een- 
tii-e  UocvnifHts,  189.1-9i,  Vol.  .V,VI7/.,  p.  Z76. 

Dec.  19,  1842,  Daniel  Webster,  Secretary  of 
State,  wrote: 

The  advanlages  of  your  country  to  the  navigators 
In  the  Pacific  and  in  parlicular  to  the  numerous 
les^els  and  last  tonnage  of  the  I  nited  htatea  frc 
qufnting'  that  sea  are  fnllj  estimated  and  just 
acknowledgements  are  dut  to  the  Government  and 
inhabitants  of  the  islands  for  their  numerous  acts 
of  hospitnhty  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  Stutes 

The  United  States  have  regarded  the  existing  au 
thontiea  in  the  bandwich  Inlands  as  a  GoTemment 
suited  to  the  condition  of  the  people  and  resting 
on  the  r  own  choice  and  the  President  is  of  opiii 
ion  that  the  interests  of  all  commercial  nations  le 
quire  that  that  doiemment  should  not  be  inti.r 
fered  with  hj  foreign  power?  Of  the  vessels  whith. 
\isit  the  islandb  it  is  known  that  a  great  majority 
belong  to  the  United  States  The  United  states 
therefore  are  more  interested  in  the  fate  of  the 
islai  db  and  of  their  government  than  anj  other 
nation  can  be  and  this  consideration  induces  the 
Pres  dent  to  be  qu  te  willing  to  declare  as  the,  se  "o 
of  the  Goiernment  of  the  United  States  that  the 
Government  of  the  Sandwich  Island  ought  to  be 
re  pected  that  no  power  ought  either  to  take  PC's 
seasion  of  the  islands  as  a  conquest  or  for  the  pur 
pone  of  co1oni7al  on  and  that  no  power  ought  to 
seek  for  anv  undue  control  oier  the  existing  Gov 
ernment,  or  anj  ei.clii8ne  prmleges  or  preferences 
in  matters  of  commerce,— iftirf,  p.  285. 

King  Kamehameha  to  President  Tyler,  1843: 
Kelying  on  the  magnanimity  and  firmness  of  the 
United  States,  we  appeal  to  the  President 
terpose  the  high  influence  of  the  United  BtateB 
with  the  court  of  Kngland  to  grant  us 
impartial  hearing  and  procure  us  justice, 
induce  Her  British  Majesty  to  withdraw  from 
the      sovereignty      of      these      islands      and     leave 
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U9  aa  we  have  been — an  independent  government  sup- 
ported in  ow  right. 

We  look  to  the  United  Slates  wiiii  peculiar  leeling: 
of  respect  and  gratitude  To  Che  Uenevolence  aod  en- 
terprise  of  that  great  people  we  owe  the  introductiOD  ol 
the  Christian  veligion,  of  civili/.atiun  and  laws  of  com- 
roercc  and  aji;i'ii'nltiire,  and  the  large  and  respectable 
nainber  of  our  foreign  residents. — Ibid,  pp.  295.  2ii6 

Mr.  Severance  wrote,  1S51,  to  Webster,  Sec. 
retaryof  State,  concerning  conditions  at  Hono- 
)nlu,  in  part,  as  follows: 

.  .  .  Wliat  will  tollow  we  can  not  tell,  but  in  oaae 
of  another  hostile  attack  ironi  the  Freneh,  ihe  King, 
with  the  approl>ati<in  of  hia  chiefs,  and  I  believe  nearl; 
ail  the  principal  officers  of  Ihe  UovernmeDt,  have  it  in 
contemplation  w.  lake  ilown  the  Hawaiian  flag  and  run 
up  that  ol  the  United  States  Tljey  contemplaie  annex- 
ation to  our  Ecpuhlic,  and  have  already  consulted  ma 
about  it     .    .    ,     "/  %d,  p.  330. 

Webster  replied: 

.  .  .  The  annunciation  of  this  policy  will  not  sur- 
prise llie  governments  o(  Kurope,  nor  be  llionght  to  l>e 
unreasonable  by  the  nations  uf  the  civilized  world,  and 
that  policy  is  Chat  while  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  itself  faUhful  lo  its  urittinal  assurance,  scrupu- 
lously regards  the  IndiipeDdcnce  of  thd  Hawaiian 
Islands,  ic  can  never  couseni  to  sec  those  islands  taken 
possession  of  hy  either  ol  the  great  commercial  powers 
of  Europe,  nor  can  il  consi^nt  tliat  demands,  manifestly 
unjust  and  derogatory  and  inconsistent  with  a  bona 
tide  independence,  shall  he  enforced  against  that  Go7' 
ernment. — Ibid.  p.  341. 

Mr.  Marcy,  Secrelary  of  State,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing instructious  to  Mr.  Gregg,  American 
Minister  to  Hawaii,  1854: 

.  .  .  You  were  informed  that  it  was  not  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  accelerate  such  a  change:  hut  if, 
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in  the  coui'ae  of  events,  it  became  nnavoidable.  thilt 
Government  would  much  prefer  to  acquire  the 
eignty  of  these  islands  (or  the  United  Stat«a,  ratli^l 
than  lo  see  it  traaafened  to  any  other  power. 

If  you  shotild  suceeed  in  making  a  treaty,  transfeivfl 
ring  the  islands  to   the  United  States,  it  ia  adTisabl^l 
that  it  should  receive  the  ratification  of  the  Hawaiiai 
Government  before  it  is  sent  here  for  the  consiileratioB'1 
of  the  Fi-esident  and  the  Senate.— J  &  id,  pp.  362-3. 


Mr.  Gregg  replied: 


I  have  succeeded  in  arranging  the  terms  of  a  treaty  I 
of  annexation  with  the  minister  of  foreign  relations,  f 
which  meets  Che  approval  of  the  Crown  Prince  and 
cabinet.  But  it  is  not  yet  signed,  and  I  am  unable  to 
give  you  any  assurance  that  it  will  Ije  immediately 
completed.  The  pretense  of  delay  is  the  supposed 
necessity  of  consulting  tbe  King,  which  for  some  time 
has  been  impossible  on  account  of  His  Majesty's  illness. 
^Ibid.  p.  563. 

Extracts  from  the  firat  treaty  of  annezatioQ; 
owing  to  the  suddeu  death  of  the  King  it  was 
uover  signed: 

Article  I. 

His  Majesty  the  King  ol  tlie  Hawaiian  Islands,  acting 
in  conformity  with  the  power  vested  in  him  by  the  con- 
9titutiun  of  Ilia  Kingdom,  and  wiUi  the  wishes  of  hia 
chiefs  and  people,  and  of  the  heads  ol  every  Depart- 
uient  of  his  government,  cedes  to  the  United  States  hia 
Kingdom,  with  all  its  territory,  to  be  held  by  them  in 
full  sovereignty,  subject  only  to  the  aame constitutional 
provisions  as  the  other  States  of  the  American  Union. 

Article  II. 
The  Kingdom  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  shall  be  incor- 
porated into  the  American  Union  as  a  State,  eojujiiig; 
Lhe  same  degree  of  sovereignty  as  other  States,  and 
admitted  as  such  as  soon  as  it  can  ho  done 
ieucy   with   the   principles    and    i-equirementa   ol 
Federal  Constitution,  to  all  the  rights,  privileges 
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immunities  of  a  State,  as  aforosaid,  on  a.  perfect  equal- 
ity nilb  the  other  States  ut  the  Union. 
Article  111, 
His  Majesty  the  Ring  of  the  Hawaiian  Isianda,  hia 
chiefs  and  SDhjecta  of  every  class,  shall  continue  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  their  exlstiiig  personal  and  private 
rights — L-ivU,  political,  and  religious— to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent that  is  possible  under  the  Federal  Constitution  and 
shall  possess  and  forever  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  on  terms  of  per- 
fect equality,  in  all  respeeta,  with  other  American 
citizens.— /((/(i,  p.  368, 

How  tlie  above  Irtatj  was  received  in  the 
Uuited  States  will  be  seen  in  this  extract: 

The  draft  o[  a  treaty  yon  have  forwarded  to  the 
DeimnmenL  has  heeu  considered  by  the  President,  and 
he  directs  me  to  say  ihal  be  cannot  approve  of  some  of 
the  articles.  It  raiified  In  its  present  shape  at  Honolulu 
and  sent  hither,  he  would  not,  probably,  submit  it  to 
the  Senate.  There  are  in  his  mind  strong  objections  to 
tlie  immediate  incorporation  of  the  islands  in  their 
present  condition  into  the  Union  as  an  independent 
State,  It  was  expected  that  the  Hawaiian  Government 
would  be  willing  to  offer  the  islands  to  the  United 
States  as  a  territory,  and  to  leave  the  question  in  rela- 
tion to  their  becoming  a  State  lo  the  determination  o( 
this  Government,  unembarrassed  by  stipulations  on  that 
point— /bid,  p.  374 

Edward  McCook,  American  Minister,  wrote 
to  Secretary  Seward,  June  7,  1867,  as  follows: 

The  spirit  of  this  whole  people  is  heartily  republican 
and  thoroughly  American  Tl,e  King,  his  halt-do/cn 
half-civilized  nobles,  as  many  caliinet  ministers,  ni  I 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Honolulu  (Staley),  constitute  the 
entire  aristocratic  element  of  the  country,  either  in  fact 
or  in  feeling.  And  when  this  dynasty  ends,  as  end  it 
will  probably  within  the  next  year,  I  am  sure  tliat  If 
the  American  government  indicates  the  slightest  desire 
to  lest  in  these  inlands  the  last  Napoleonic  conception 
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ID  jou  wtl)  And  the 
;tj  "demanding  by 
'   the  United 


in  ihe  way  of  territorial 
people  here  with  great 
votes,  freely  expressed, 
Si&iea— Ibid,  p.  380 

Seward  replied: 


Sir.  Circumsiaaces  have  transpired  here  which  in- 
dace  a  belief  thai  a  siroDg  iniercst  based  upoD  a  desire 
for  annexation  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  will  be  active 
ia  opposing  a  ralificatioD  of  the  reciproeity  treaty  It 
will  be  argued  thai  the  reciprocity  will  lend  to  hinder 
and  defeaL  an  early  aiine:«ation,  lo  which  the  people  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  are  supposed  to  be  now  strongly 
inclined.  Under  these  circum stances,  I  have,  tirsi,  to 
advise  that  you  remain  at  Honolulu  instead  of  coming 
lo  the  United  States,  as  j'ou  have  before  proposed. 

Second,  You  will  be  governed  in  all  your  proceed- 
ings by  a  proper  respect  and  courtesy  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  Sandwich  Islands;  but  it  is 
proper  that  you  should  know,  tor  your  own  informa- 
tion, that  a  lawful  and  peaceful  annexation  ol  Ibe 
islands  to  the  UciUed  States,  with  the  consent  of  the 
people  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Is  deemed  desirable  'ly 
this  Government,  and  that  if  the  policy  of  annexation 
should  really  conEict  with  the  policy  of  reciprocity, 
annexation  is  in  every  case  to  be  preferred. — Ibid, 
p.  384. 


Freaidenl  J  ohm 


,  in  annual  meaaage,  Dec. 


The  attention  of  the  Senate  and  ol  Congress  is  again 
respectfully  invited  to  the  treaty  for  the  establishment 
of  commercial  reciprocity  with  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom, 
entered  into  last  year,  and  already  ratified  by  tlwt 
Government.  A  reciprocity  treaty.  vriiBe  it 

could  not  materially  diminish  the  revenue  of  the  United 
States,  would  be  a  guaranty  of  the  good  will  and  fot- 
l)earance  of  all  nations  until  the  people  of  the  islands 
shall  ol  themselves,  at  no  distant  day.  volnntarity  apply 
lor  admission  into  the  Union.— ZWd.  p.  387. 
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Minister  H.  A.  Feirce  to  Hamilton  Fish, 
Secretary  of  State,  Feb.  17,  1873: 

Sir:  Annexalion  of  these  islands  to  the  United  States 
and  a  reciprocity  treaty  between  the  two  couiilries  are 
the  two  important  topics  of  conversation  and  warm 
discussion  among  Goverflment  ofliciala  and  foreign 
residents. 

A  large  majority  of  the  latter  favor  the  first-named 
project,  while  the  former  advocate  reciprocity.  All  are 
convinced,  however,  that  some  measure  should  be  taken 
by  the  Hawaiian  GovernnieDt  to  eiTectually  stay  the  de- 
cline in  the  prosperity  of  the  conntry.  evidenced  in 
decreasing  exports,  revenue,  population,  whale  fishery, 
and  an  increasing  puhlic  deht. 

Annexation  of  the  Islands  to  the  United  States  will 
never,  in  my  opinion,  be  adopted  or  presented  aa  a 
Government  measui'e.  however  much  the  people  as  a, 
whole  may  desire  it.  The  glitter  of  the  crown,  love  ol 
power,  and  emoluments  of  oflice  have  too  many  attrac- 
tions to  prevent  it.  Should  the  great  interests  of  the 
country,  however,  demand  that  "annexation"  shall  be 
attempted,  the  planters,  merchants,  and  foreigners  gen- 
erally will  induce  the  people  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment, establish  a.  republic,  and  then  ask  the  United 
States  for  admittance  into  its  Union.  .  .  ^Ibid^ 
p.  394. 

The  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1875  began  as 
followa: 

Whereas,  a  convention  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  ihe  Hawaiian 
Islands,  on  the  subject  ol  commercial  reciprocity,  was 
concluded  and  signed  by  their  respective  plenipoten- 
tiaries, at  the  city  of  Washington,  on  the  thirtieth  day 
of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
five,  which  convention,  as  amended  by  theaontracting 
parties,  is  word  for  word  as  follows;  .  ,  .  — Ibid, 
p.  405. 

Secretary  Elaine,  Dec.  1,  1881,  to  Mr. 
Comly,  Honolulu: 
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1  have  Bhown  in  a  preTioua  inatruction  how  entirely 
Hawaii  is  a  part  of  the  productive  and  tomuiercial  sya- 
teinof  the  American  States.  So  far  as  the  staple  firowtha 
and  imports  of  the  islands  go,  the  reciprocity  tieaty 
makes  them  praciicaUy  members  of  an  American  zoll- 
verein,  an  outlying  district  oi  the  Stat*  of  California, 
So  far  as  political  structure  anil  independeoceol  action 
are  concerned.,  Hawaii  is  as  remote  from  our  control  as 
China.  This  contradiclioo  la  only  explicable  by  asaum- 
ing  what  ia  the  fact  that  thirty  yeara  ago,  having  the 
choice  between  material  annexation  and  commercial 
assimilation  of  the  islaniis,  the  United  States  chose  the 
leas  responsible  alternaiivo.    .     .     .    — Itid.  p  iiO. 

Minister  Steveua  to  Secretary  Blaine,  Feb,  8, 
1892: 


There  are  Increasing  indications  that  the 
sentiment  ia  growing  among  the  business  men  aa  well 
as  with  the  less  responsible  of  the  foreign  and  native 
population  of  the  islands  The  present  political  Bittia- 
tion  ia  feverish,  and  1  see  no  prospect  of  its  being  per- 
manently otherwise  until  these  islands  become  a  part 
of  the  American  Union  or  a  possession  of  Great  Britain. 
The  intelligent  and  responsible  men  here,  unaided  by 
outside  support,  are  too  few  in  numbers  to  control  in 
political  affairs  and  to  secure  good  governioent  Thera 
are  indications  that  even  the  "  Liberals,"  just  beaten  at 
the  election,  though  composed  of  a  majority  of  the 
popular  vote,  arc  about  to  declare  for  annexation,  at 
least  their  leaders,  their  chief  newspaper  having  already 
published  editorials  to  this  effect.  At  a  future  lime, 
after^he  proposed  trcaly  shall  have  been  ratified,  I 
shall  deem  it  my  official  duty  to  give  a  more  elaborate 
statement  of  facts  and  reasons  why  a  "new  departure" 
by  tlie  United  Statea  aa  to  Hawaii  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  necessity,  that  a  "protectorate"  is  impracticable,  and 
that  annexation  must  be  the  Future  remedy,  or  else 
Great  Britain  will  be  furnished  with  circumstances  and 
opportunity  to  got  a.  hold  on  these  islands  which 
cause  future  serious  embarrassment  to  the  United 
Stales.— iWiJ,  p.  i22. 


nil  J 

ted  I 
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Mr,   Stovena  to  Secretarj'   Foster,   Nov.  20, 


One  of  two  courses  seems  to  me  ahsoliitely  necessary 
to  be  followeJ.  eiilier  bold  ami  vigorous  measures  Tor 
annexatibD  or  a  "customs  uaion."  an  oceaD  calttn  Irom 
theCalitorniaii  coast  to  Honolulu,  Pearl  Harbor  pnrpet- 
ually  cedett  to  the  UQitoJ  Stales,  with  au  implied  but 
not  ncceBSarily  stipulated  Ameiicau  protectorate  over 
the  ialaads,    .    ,    .     —76  d.  p.  «-'i 

President  Dole  to  Mr.  Willis,  Minister  of 
the  United  States,  Dec.  23.  1893: 

While  we  accept  the  decis'ton  n(  the  President  or  the 
United  States,  dcr.liuing  further  to  consider  the  annex- 
atiou  proposition,  as  the  flnal  conclusion  of  the  present 
aduiinUtration,  we  do  not  feel  inclined  to  regard  It  as 
the  last  word  of  the  Amci'ioin  Govcrnmeni  upon  this 
subject,  for  the  history  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
two  cotintries,  of  American  effort  and  iulltience  in 
building  np  the  Christian  civilization  -which  has  so  con- 
spicuously aided  iu  (giving  this  country  an  honorable 
place  among  indepeuileat  nations,  the  geographical 
position  of  these  islands,  and  Uie  important  and,  to  both 
eonnlrles,  protitablo  reciprocal  commercial  interests 
which  liavQ  lung  existed,  together  with  our  weakness  as 
a  sovereign  nation,  all  point  with  convincing  force  to 
political  union  between  the  two  conntries,  as  the  neces- 
Bary  logical  result  from  tlio  circumstances  mentioned. 
Tills  conviction  is  emphasized  by  the  favorable  expres- 
sion of  American  statesmen  over  a  long  period  in  favor 
of  annexation,  conspicuous  among  whom  are  the  names 
of  W.  L  Marcy,  William  H,  Seward,  Hamilton  Fish 
and  James  G.  Blaine,  all  former  Secretiries  of  State, 
and  especially  so  l^y  the  action  of  your  last  administra- 
tion in  negotiating  a  treaty  oF  annexation  with  tliis 
Governinent  and  sending  it  to  the  Senate  with  a  view 
to  its  ratification. 

We  shall  therefore  continue  the  project  of  political 
union  with  the  United  States  as  a  conspicno'is  feature 
of  our  foreign  policy,  confidently  lioping  that  sooner  or 


J 


later  it  will  bu 
benutit  of   bolb   coiuitri 
Document  No.  10,  p.  36 

Extracts  from  tho  Treaty  of  Annexation  made 
by  President  McKinlej's  AdmiuiBtration,  1897: 

Aktigle  1.  The  Rtpiiljlic  ot  Hawaii  hereby  cedes 
absolutely  and  withaut  reserve  to  the  United  States  ot 
America  all  rights  of  soveroigaty  of  wliatsoever  kind  la 
and  over  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  their  dependencies; 
and  it  is  agreed  that  all  the  territory  o(  and  appertain- 
ing to  ihe  Republic  of  Hawaii  is  heieby  annexed  lo  the 
United  States  of  America  under  the  name  ot  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii. 

AKTIC1.K  in.  Until  Cungress  shall  provide  for  the 
government  of  such  Islands,  all  the  civil,  judiciid,  aud 
military  powers  exercised  by  llie  oUiuers  uF  the  (ix\sliog 
Government  in  said  islands  shall  Ijm  vested  iu  such  pur- 
sou  or  persons,  and  shall  be  exercised  in  sucb  manner, 
as  the  President  of  the  United  Stales  »hall  direct:  uud 
the  President  shall  have  power  to  remove  said  officers 
and  fill  the  vacancies  so  occasioned 

Article  Vf.  The  President  shall  appoint  five  com- 
missioners, at  least  two  of  whom  shall  bn  ritsiduols  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  who  shall  as  soon  as  reasonably 
practicable  recomitiond  to  Congress  such  legislation 
concerning  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  as  they  shall  deem 
necessary  or  proper. — Cile.l  in  "CurreiU  Uiatury," 
1807,  pp.  329,  330 

Prcsidbiit  McKinlcy,  in  [miisniittiiig  tlio 
Treaty  lo  tlie  Snnate,  said: 

The  incorporation  of  Lbe  Hawaiian  Islands  into  the 
body  politic,  of  the  United  States  i.s  tho  necessary  ami 
tilting  3ei|iicl  to  tlie  cliain  of  events  which.  Iroui  a  very 
early  period  of  nur  history,  lias  controlled  Lhc  ititur- 
course  and  proscribed  the  assoclallcin  of  Lho  United 
States  and  ilio  Hawaiiao  islands. 

Not  only  is  the  nnioo  of  the  Hawaiiao  territory  to  the 
United  States  do  new  scheme,  but  Lt  is  the  Laevitabls 
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Mr.  Willis,    Minister  of 
;.  23,  1893: 


Mr.  SteveOB  to  Secretary  Foster.  Nov.  20, 
1892: 

One  of  two  courses  seems  to  me  absolutely  necessary 
to  be  followed,  eiiher  bold  and  vigorous  measures  Tor 
annexation  or  a  ■'customs  union,"  an  oceao  cable  froBj 
the  Calilornian  coast  to  Honolulu.  Pearl  Harbor  piirpet- 
uully  oedciJ  to  the  United  States.  iviLh  an  implied  but 
not  necessarily  stipulated  Amciicao  protectorate  over 
the  islands.    .    .    .     —lb  d,  p.  43-'i 

Frcfiident   Dole   to 
tiie  Onitcd  States,  D& 

While  we  accept  tlie  decision  nt  tbe  President  of  the 
United  States,  dcelining  further  to  consider  the  annex- 
ation proposition,  as  the  Dual  conelusion  of  Ibe  present 
administration,  ive  do  not  feel  inclined  lo  regard  it  aa 
the  last  word  of  the  American  Government  upon  this 
subject,  for  ibe  history  of  ibe  mutual  relations  of  i.he 
two  countries,  of  American  effort  and  influence  in 
building  lip  tbe  Christian  civilization  which  haa  so  con- 
spicuously aided  iu  i;iving  this  country  an  honorable 
place  among  indepeuilenl  nations,  the  geograpliieai 
position  of  these  islands,  and  the  important  and.  to  Ijoih 
countries,  protitable  reciprocal  commercial  interests 
which  have  long  existed,  together  with  our  weakueBs  as 
a  sovereign  nation,  all  point  with  conviucing  foi-ce  to 
political  Tinion  between  the  two  conntriea,  as  the  neces- 
sary logical  result  from  the  circumstances  mentioned. 
This  conviction  is  emphasized  by  the  favorable  expres- 
sion of  American  statesmen  over  a  long  period  in  favor 
of  annexation,  eonspicnous  among  whom  are  the  names 
of  W.  L  Marcy.  William  H.  Seward.  Hamilton  Fish 
and  James  G.  Blaine,  all  former  Seeretirles  of  State, 
and  especially  so  by  the  action  of  your  last  administra- 
tion in  negotiating  a.  treaty  of  annexation  with  this 
Government  and  sending  it  to  the  Senate  with  a  view 
to  its  ratification. 

We  shall  therefore  continue  the  projector  political 
union  with  the  United  States  as  a  conspicuous  feature 
of  our  foreign  policy,  confidently  hoping  that  sooner  or 
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Repreaenlative  Newlands  [Nev,]  introdoeed 
into  the  House  i  f.illowing  reBolution,  which 
waa  finally  adopted,  July  6,  instead  of  the 
Senate  resolution,  cited  abo^c: 

Whereas  the  GoTemmeat  ol  the  Republic  of  Hawaii 
having  in  d.ie  lorai,  signified  its  cotisem,  in  the  manner 
provided  tj  its  oousti union,  lo  cede  absolmely  and 
without  reserve  to  ilie  Uuited  Stales  ol  Americu  all 
righu  ol  itovereigntj'  ot  whatsoever  kind  in  and  ovei 
the  Hatraiiaa  lalanda  and  tJieir  depcndenciea,  Bod  also 
to  cedn  and  tranaler  to  ihe  United  Sttites  the  absolute 
let)  aud  ownerahiji  of  all  imhlic,  GoTcreiuoni,  or  crown 
lauda,  public  baildlijgs  or  editices,  povia.  harbors,  mili- 
larj  equipment,  and  all  other  puhlii-  jiropeny  of  uvery 
kind  itnd  dt^aCTiption,  bc1origin)>  Lo  ihu  GovcruuienL  ul 
Ihi:  Hawaiiao  latauds,  1(>gclher  ivilh  ever;  right  aod 
appi^rtciiaiice  thereunto  appfriainin|r;  therefore 

Remlved  by  tfie  Senate  artit  IJousc  of  liepreaentativet 
of  lite  United  Statesof  Americu  in  Congresi  aaemblea. 
That  said  ccasion  Is  accepted,  ratilied,  and  (Mtnlirmtid. 
und  tliBl  the  said  llawalian  Islands  and  their  dupeiid- 
encifea  be,  aud  Ibey  are  hnrBJjy.  annexed  as  a  part  ol 
the  territory  of  the  Utiited  Slaten,  and  urn  siibjecl-  tu 
the  aovureigo  duuiiniuu  thrjruf)!,  und  thitt  hII  and  sioga- 
lar  the  property  and  righW  iHireinlieroro  inniitiuuBd, 
are  veated  in  the  Uiiite<l  Struts  ot  Anjerica. — Cotigrtt- 
aional  Reeo'-d.  18'J8.  Vol.  XXXJ..  fart  7.  p.  GIOS 

111  tlib  Ronrae  o(  tliQ  dubatc  ol  tin:  Newlands 
teaoliitioii,  Mr.  Jolmnon  [liid.]Kaid,  in  |>;ir[: 

Vwvl  Thai,  tlie  iitiooxailiin  o(  IlasviiM  lu  the  United 
Stales  is'  nut  necessary  as  a  war  ojeasiiie  in  our  tonlliut 

Second.  That  Iba^anncsalioD  ol  tbu  i.slands  iii  not 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  it  (roni  faDiri)'  into  the 
hands  of  some  other  great  power,  tu  tm  used  \iy  it  Lu 
menane  and  attack  unr  coast. 

1'hird.  That  the  auuexaUou  of  Hawaii  ia  of  ilselF  in- 
hurcntly  wroDK,  and  Llial  it  is  Uin  opening  wedge  which 
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is  (loBignRd  m  ibuil.  i 

ar<|uiHil.iunD  of   insiiliiltnl    r»rvif;ii    |j3rri|[iry,   n 

Biich  II  policy  in  tiKiiiDHl  l.liu  IxsHt  inuientof  Lbe  coiiuLry, 

an']  ibcrtfoni  ouglil  not  Ut  im  eDtorml  npou. 

Now,  Sir.  Int  iih  cuiiHidRr  Lhe  (irit  uf  these  proposi- 
tiouH  IL  has  tiniiD  CDiiUindiiil  iu  lliisi  ilnlinLo  tliul  iho 
prcseiiL  wai  makes  i\.  nr.irnHHary  Ibal.  in  older  to  uiain- 
taiii  oiiiiielvcs  EL^ititi.sl  Spniu  in  l.lie  I'hilippine  Islauda 
aod  jjrcvunl  tier  [rota  scniiiug  tliore  tor  our  ovortlirow 
a.  new  uavy  jind  army,  whiiili  II.  Is  claimed  Bhe  is  likely 
lo  do,  wo  sbotild  aunex  Hawaii  for  oiir  iiao  as  a  coaling 
atation  and  fur  a  base  ot  supplies  for  our  opoi-ationi  in 
the  Pbilippiuca. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  war  with  Spain  docs  mil  furnish  H 
siogle  additioual  argument  in  favor  of  ibo  auneTalioa 
of  Ibis  island  that  did  not  exliit  U^fore  tbe  eonUict  was 
predpilatud.  ft  does  uoC  strengtlien  Uio  position  of  the 
annexatiouist  one  iiarlJcIu.  It  furiiislms  simply  a  pro- 
(«xt  for  aunexatioii.  uol  a,  reason  For  it.     .     ,     . 

Tbis  is  one  thing,  Mr,  Speaker,  which  induces  me  to 
declare  that  iusteml  ut  [be  war  being  a  reason  wbj  we 
should  DOW  proi;ced  lo  annex  Hawaii.  It  Furnisbos  oTerj 
reanon  why  w»  should  defer  ail  aL-lion  in  tbe  matter 
until  a  more  anitable  oi:easioii.  wben  we  can  aseertala 
all  lbe  faete  and  conac;quent:cs  in  the  premises  and  come 
III  a  delibcraUi  eouelusinu— <^>ua  whii:b  will  uot  eome 
baek  to  plaf^uc  us  In  iliu  yearH  that  are  to  come. 

Considering  tbe  questioD  oE  the  annexatiou  ot  Hawaii 
alone  and  as  an  iudependoDt  propositiiin,  it  is  (o  my 
mind  liy  all  odds  the  gravest  and  luosl  far-readiiug 
proposition  iu  lis  elTecL  upon  the  A uierlcau.  people, 
which  they  have  been  called  upon  to  confront  since  the 
days  of  tbe  Civil  war,  not  evoo  eiceptiog  lhe  very  vital 
question  ot  finance  itself. 

But,  Mr  Speaker,  aa  1  have  said,  the  anncjtalion  ot 
Hawaii  ia  not  the  ultrmatum  of  the  anncxalloniats.  It 
is  but  tbe  entering  wedge.  Permit  this  act  to  bo  done, 
and  you  gain  an  impetus  which  you  will  lind  it  difficult 
tj3  resist.  Its  avowed  purpose,  its  natui-al  tendency,  its 
irresistible  coii!^ci|ueiice  means  that  we  are  to  proceed 
alill  further  Id  extending  our  possessions  4ad  in  tba 
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Houglit  Uawaii!  8.  What  position  did  the  United  Slates 
take  In  regard  to  any  annexation  by  other  poweraV  9. 
Compare  the  terms  of  th.e  various  treaties,  lil.  What 
D^e  mark'd  difference  do  you  note?  11.  How  waa 
Alaska  liiially  anaexed?  12.  If'ind  out  if  any  other  an- 
nexation was  ever  made  in  the  same  way  ?  13.  Give  the 
arguments  against  annexation.  14.  Find  out  the  area 
oF  the  islands;  IS,  their  population  and  its  character. 
1«.  Write  a  history  of  the  annexation  of  Hawaii.  17. 
Compare  thia  annexation  with  previous  ones.  19  Find 
ont  the  difference  in  regard  to  the  goveriimanl  ot  the 
islands  and  the  government  of  pi-evioua  acquisilious  ot 
territory. 


» 


■PORTO  RICO  AND  THE  PHILIPPINES 


Porto  Rioo.  Maine  deatroyed,  Feb.  IB,  189B. 
War  dPclarcd,  April  21,  1898.  Aug.  12,  lg»S, 
protocol  Blgzied.  Peace  treuty,  Dec.  10,  1886. 
Porto  Rico  gained.  Ares,  3,(ilXl  sqiure  miles. 
Population  (eat.), 900^00. 

The  Phlllppmee.  Defeat  Spanlah  ileet  at  Ua- 
nlla.  May  1, 1898.    War  begins  with  Filipinos, 

latlon  (BBt.),  8,000,000. 


( 


CHAPTER  X 

FORTO  RICO  AND  THE  PBIUFl'INES 
Tliia  (liaptcr  completes  our  btiidy  of  the  ter- 
ritorial growth  of  the  United  States.  For  the 
aoriea  of  stndiea  on  expansion  little  more  can  be 
claimed  than  that  they  open  up  the  subject,  and 
give  a  fair  introduction  into  its  complicated 
history.  A  complete  acconnt  of  the  territorial 
development  of  tlio  United  States  would  nearly 
coincide  with  the  history  of  the  Union.  How- 
ever it  is  believed  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
documents  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the 
subject  are  here  brought  together  as  has  never 
been  done  before;  also  it  is  hoped  that  typical 
Bpeeches  have  been  chosen,  and  typical  men 
made  to  apeak  on  the  one  aide  and  the  other  of 
tbe  issues  discussed  from  time  to  time  as  annex- 
ations have  been  made.  The  essential  clauses 
in  each  treaty  or  rcsuhilion  by  which  territory 
lias  been  gained  have  been  cited.  Tlie  extracts 
made  from  controversial  writings  and  speeches 
are  not  made  in  all  cases  because  the  statcmcnls 
made  are  (rue,  but  the  choice  has  been  made  in 
order  to  present  the  views  held  by  the  one  side 
and  the  other.  For  example  tbe  atateraente 
made  by  Senator  Hoar  may  be  true  or  false,  aE 
may  be  those  made  by  Senator  Lodge,  for  ex- 
ample, on  the  other  side;  but  tliey  are  repre- 
sentative men,  and  the  extracts  show  what  they 
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believed  to  be  true,  and  the  reasons  in  part  for 
tlieir  conclusioiiB.  Again  Borae  solution  must 
be  reached  upon  the  questions  at  issue;  the  ex- 
tracts from  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Beveridge 
will  illufitrate  the  opposite  positions.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  an  honest  effort  lias  been 
made  to  get  representative  extracts,  and  then  lo 
let  these  extracts  tell  their  own  storj-.  Huw 
successful  ihe  effort  lias  been  the  author  cannot 
say,  but  leaves  it  to  his  fellow  teachers  to  decide. 
Of  one  thing  a  confident  opinion  tiiay  be  ex- 
pressed: namely,  that  a  careful  study  of  this 
little  volume  will  give  the  pupils  of  the  aocrage 
American  school  a  more  detailed  and  adequute 
idea  of  the  growth  of  the  American  nali<tn,  ihmi 
can  be  secured  front  the  material  ordinarily 
available.  The  work  ir.  (iniahed,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  it  may  supply  a  need  that  the  c<tmpiler  has 
fell  greatly  in  his  own  wurk. 

Tlie  following  ex trni;ls  from  the  niesaages  and 
proclamations  of  PreaidonI  McKinley  give  a 
good  insight  into  tljo  oUJuial  side  of  the  ulaya 
taken  in  the  recent  acquisitions  of  lerrilory. — 
First  Annual  Message,  Dec,  1S!)7: 

The  most  iuiportanl  problem  witb  wljicti  Lliis  (irivcra- 
ment  Is nuw called  ttpoo  lu  deal  pertaijiirig Lulls  fdrtii^u 
rel^tClous  concerns  its  duty  toward  fjpaiu  und  lbs  Cuban 
iasuiTeuliun. '  Problems  and  coadition.s  mora  or  less  id 
common  witlt  those  now  uxUtiag  have  controiiUii)  ibia 
Government  al  various  Limps  io  the  pasL  ''I'lm  sUiry  of 
i^uba  for  many  years  has  beim  one  of  unrcsL,  growing 
diaeoDtcut,  an  effort  toward  a  larfror  I'.njoymmiL  ol  lib- 
eny  and  aclf-conLrol,  of  orfranixcd  rcujiNLaiicii  li>  the 
mother  couutry,  of  depressioa  afLer  dialresa  siad  mar- 
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fare,  and  of  inePfeclual  settlement  to  be  followed  by  re- 
newed ri'volL  For  no  endiii-iiijj  period  since  the  en- 
fmoeliiaemcnt  or  tint  cniLinenlul  puHseHsions  of  SjiaJn 
in  the  Western  ContijiCMl.  Iiuk  i.htt  condition  of  Vnbv,  or 
the  policy  of  Spaiti  Lowaid  Cuba  aot  causod  cuatxrn  to 
I  he  United  States. 

The  prospect  from  tirai!  In  time  that  the  weakness  of 
Spain's  hold  upon  the  Island  and  the  politlitul  vieissl' 
tildes  and  ambarrasamenU  of  the  home  (iovernment 
might  lend  to  ihe  li-ausfer  of  Ciilia  la  a  coiitiuenlul 
power  called  forth  between  1S23  and  18(10  various  em- 
phatic declarations  of  the  policy  of  the  Cnited  Stales  to 
permit  no  disturbance  of  Cuba's  conaectioo  with  SpalD 
unless  in  the  direi^tion  lit  independence  or  acquiaitioD 
by  us  through  puri'hasc,  nor  haa  there  been  any  chau|rQ 
of  this  declared  policy  since  upon  the  part  of  the  Giiv- 


The  existing  conditions  cannot  but  fill  this  (jo  vera - 
ment  and  the  American  people  with  thegravest  appre- 
hension. There  ts  no  desire  on  the  part  of  our  people 
to  profit  by  the  misfortunes  of  Spain.  We  have  only 
the  desire  to  see  the  Cul>ans  prosperous  dud  conteoted, 
enjoying  that  measure  of  self-control  which  is  the  in- 
alieDable  right  of  man,  protecUid  in  their  right  to  reap 
thebeDolitof  the  cxbaustless  tr(:a.-<itri!s  of  their  country. 

Throughout  all  these  horrors  and  dangers  lo  our  own 
peace  thi^^  Government  has  never  in  any  way  abrugalrJ 
its  sovereign  prei'ogativQ  of  renerving  tii  itself  the  do- 
termination  of  its  policy  and  course  according  to  its 
own  high  sense  of  right  and  in  i^un  14011  au(;e  with  llie 
dearest  interests  and  convictions  of  our  own  people 
should  the  prolongation  of  the  strife  so  demand. 

Of  the  untried  measures  there  remain  only;  Kecogni- 
tion  of  the  insui^ent!)  as  belligerents;  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  Cuba:  neutral  Intervention  tii  end  the 
war  by  iuipasing  a  rational  compromise  lie'.ween  the 
contestants,  and  intervention  in  favor  of  one  or  the 
other  partyJ  1  speak  not  of  forcible  annexation,  for 
that  can  not  be  thought  of.  That,  by  our  code  ul  laor- 
ality,  would  be  criminal  aggres>!iao. 
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Sure  of  theriglit,  koppliig  free  from  all  offence  o 
selves,  acliiated  only  by  upright  and  patnnlie  consider^ 
alJons,  mijved  neithor  by  passion  nor  aeHisliBCSS,  the 
Government  will  eonliaue  its  wati^liful  care  over  the 
Kgliis  and  property  of  American  citizens  and  will  abate 
none  of  its  efforts  to  bring  about  by  peacefnl  agencies 
a  peace  which  shall  be  honorable  and  enduring.  If  it 
shall  hereafter  appear  to  be  a  duty  imposed  by  ouroUi- 
gatioiis  to  ourselves,  to  civilization,  and  humanity  to 
intervene  with  force,  it  shall  be  without  fault  on  our 
part  and  only  because  the  necessity  for  such  action  will 
be  BO  clear  as  to  command  the  support  aud  approval  of 
the  civilized  world. — Richaidsort,  Messagei  and  Djcv,- 
meats  0/  the  Presii  nta.  Val.  X..  pp.  127,  128,  131,  136. 

Special  Mesaage,  March  28,  1898: 

At  forty  miuutes  past  nine  in  the  evening  of  the  15th 
of  February  the  Maine  was  destroyed  by  an  explosion, 
by  which  the  entire  forward  part  of  the  ship  was  utterly 
wrecked.  In  this  catastrophe  2  officers  and  264  of  her 
crew  perished,  those  who  were  not  killed  outright  by  her 
explosiuu  being  penned  between  decks  by  the  tangle  ol 
wreckage  and  drowued  by  the  immediate  siuking  of 
the  hull.     .         .    —Ibid.  p.  137. 

Message  of  April  11,  1898: 

The  ioqg  trial  hits  proved  that  the  object  lor  which 
Spain  has  waged  the  war  cannot  Ije  attained.  The  fire 
of  inaurrection  may  flame  or  may  smoulder  with  vary- 
ing seasons,  but  it  has  not  been  and  it  is  plain  that  it 
can  not  l>e  extinguished  by  present  methods.  The  onlj 
hope  of  relief  and  repose  from  a  condition  which  can 
no  longer  be  endured  is  the  enforced  pacification  of 
Cuba.  In  the  name  of  humanity,  in  the  name  of  civil- 
ization, in  behalf  of  endangered  American  interests 
which  give  us  the  right  and  the  duty  to  speali  and  to 
act,  the  war  in  Cuba  must  stop. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  of  these  coDSideratioDB  I 
uk  the  Congress  to  authorize  and  empower  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  measures  to  secure  a  full  and  final  termi- 
natAOD  ol  hostilities  I>etween  the  Government  of  Spain 
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and  the  people  of  Cuba,  and  to  secure  in  the  island  tha 
establishment  oF  a  stable  governmput  capable  of  main- 
taining order  and  obaervlng  its  nternatLonj,]  obliga- 
tioDB,  insuring  peace  and  tranquility  and  the  security 
of  ita  citizens  as  well  as  our  own  an  1  to  use  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  of  the  United  "itates  as  may  be 
necessary  for  these  purposes.  — llnd  p.  150. 

Second  Annual  Message,  Dec.  5,  1898,  In 
the  Message  he  cites  the  following  Joint  Beao- 
lution  of  Congress: 

First.  That  the  people  of  the  island  of  Cuba  are.  and 
of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent. 

Second.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to 
demand,  and  tlie  Government  of  the  United  States  does 
hereby  demand,  that  the  Government  of  Spain  at  once 
relinquish  its  authority  and  government  in  the  island 
of  Cuba  and  withdraw  its  land  and  naval  forces  from 
Cuba  and  Cuban  waters. 

Third,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  he, 
and  he  heceby  is.  directed  and  empowered  to  use  the 
entire  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  and  to 
call  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States  the 
militia  of  the  several  States  to  such  extent  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  these  resolutions  into  effect. 

Fourth.  That  the  United  States  hereby  disclaims  any 
disposition  or  intention  to  exercise  sovereignty,  Juris- 
diction or  control  over  said  island,  except  tor  tlic  pacifi- 
cation thereof,  and  asserts  its  determination  when  that 
is  accomplished  to  leave  the  government  and  control  si 
the  island  to  its  people. — Ibid,  p.  164. 

In  the  same  Message  the  following  para- 
graphs are  found: 

Only  reluctance  to  cause  needless  loss  of  life  and 
property  prevented  the  early  storming  and  capture  of 
the  city,  and  therewith  the  absolute  military  occupancy 
of  the  whole  group.  The  insurgents  meanwhile  haii 
resumed  the  active  hostilities  suspended  by  the  uncom- 
pleted truce  of  December,  1897.  Their  forces  invested 
Manila  from  the  northern  and  eastern  sides,  bat  were 
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constrained  by  Admiral  Dewey  and  General  Merritt 
from  attemptlug  aQ  assault.  It  was  flLting  tbat  what- 
ever was  to  be  done  in  tbe  way  of  decisive  operations 
in  that  quarter  should  be  accomplished  bj  the  strong 
arm  of  the  United  States  alone.  Obeying  the  st«ra  pre- 
cept of  war  which  enjoins  the  overcoming  of  the  adver- 
sary and  the  extinction  of  Ills  power  wherever  assailable 
as  the  speedy  and  sure  means  to  win  a  peace,  divided 
victory  was  not  pennissible,  for  no  partition  of  the 
rights  and  responslbil'ties  attending  the  enforcement  of 
a  just  arid  advantageous  peace  eoidd  be  thought  of. 

The  last  scene  of  the  war  was  enacted  at  Manila,  its 
atartiag  place.  On  Angnst  15,  after  a  brief  assault  upon 
the  works  by  the  land  forces,  in  which  tbe  squadron 
assisted,  the  capital  surrendered  unconditJonally.  The 
casualties  were  comparatively  tew.  By  this  the  con- 
quest of  the  Philippine  Islands,  virtually  accomplished 
when  the  Spanish  capacity  tor  resistance  was  destroyed 
by  Admiral  Dewey's  victory  of  the  1st  of  May,  was 
formally  sealed,    .     ,    .    —/bid,  pp.  168,  169,  172. 

The  following  articles  of  the  protocol  with 
Spain  of  Aaguat  12,  give  tbe  eBBentials  for  nn 
understanding    of    the    preliminary   terniB    of 


Akticle  I.  Spain  will  relinquish  all  claims  of 
sovereignty  over  and  ali  title  to  Cuba. 

Article  II.  Spain  will  cede  to  the  United  States  the 
island  of  Porto  Rico  and  other  islands  now  under 
Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  West  Indies,  and  also  att 
island  in  the  Ladrones  to  be  selected  by  the  United 
States. 

Article  III.  The  United  States  will  occupy  and  ,. 
hold  the  city,  bay  and  harbor  of  Manila  pending  the  j 
concinsion  of  a  treaty  o(  peace  which  shall  determine,] 
the  control,  dhpositioq,  and  government  of  tWS 
Philippines.— /(lid,  p.  Hi- 

Concerning  Porto  Rico  he  says: 

,  .  .  The  Porto  Rican  Joint  Commission  speedilyl 
accomplished  its  task,  and  by  the  18th  of  October  ths'] 
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evacualiOD  of  the  island  waa  completed.  The  Uuited 
Stales  flag  was  raised  over  the  island  at  noon  on  thai 
day.  The  adminial.rfttion  o£  its  atlairs  haa  been  provis- 
ionally Intrusted  to  a  military  governor  until  the 
Coagressshallotherwisoprovida.  .  ,  ,  —Ibid,p.I75. 
The  Philippine  question  may  be  studied  from 
orders  sent  by  the  President  to  General  Merrilt. 
AngDHt  17,  1898: 

The  President  directs  that  Ihrre  must  he  no  joini 
occupation  with  the  insurgents.  The  United  States,  in 
the  possession  ot  Manila  City,  Manila  Bay  and  Ilarlior, 
mnst  preserve  the  peace  and  protect  persons  and  prO' 
perly  within  the  territory  occupied  by  their  military 
and  navat  forces.  The  insurgents  and  all  others  must 
recognize  the  military  occupation  and  autiiority  of  the 
United  States  and  tlie  cessation  of  hoatilities  proclaimed 
by  the  President.  Use  whatever  means  fn  your  judg- 
ment are  necessary  to  this  end.  All  law-abiding  people 
must  be  treated  alike.— ibid,  p.  217. 

The  Secretary  of  War  was  addressed, 
December  21,  1898,  iu  the  following  language; 

Sir;  The  deatraction  of  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the 
harbor  of  Manila  by  the  United  States  naval  squadron 
commanded  by  Rear-Admiral  Dewey,  tolloived  by  the 
reduction  of  the  city  and  the  surreniler  of  the  Spanish 
forces,  practically  effected  the  conquest  ot  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  the  auspausion  of  Spanish  sovereignty 
therein. 

With  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  peace  hetween  the 
United  States  and  Spain  by  their  respective  plenipoten- 
tiaries at  Paris,  on  the  10th  instant,  and  as  the  result  of 
the  victories  of  American  arms,  the  future  c  >ntrol,  dis- 
position and  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  are 
ceded  to  the  United  States.  In  fulfiltmeut  of  the  rlghta 
of  sovereignty  thus  acquired  and  the  responsible  obli- 
gations of  government  thus  assumed,  tlie  actual  occupa- 
tion and  administration  of  the  entire  group  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  becomes  immediately  necessary,  and 
the  military  government  heretofore  maintained  by  the 


United  States  in  the  city,  harbor  and  bay  of  Maatlals 
to  be  BKlended  Willi  all^posstble  dispatch  to  the  whole  ol 
the  ceded  levritory. —Ibid,  p.  219. 

j     To  the  Secretary  of  State  the  Prosident  Bays; 


I  My  communication  to  the  Secretary  o(  War  dated 
December  21.  1898,  declares  the  necessitj  of  extending 
the  actual  oceupatlon  and  adminialratioa  of  the  city, 
harbor,  and  bay  of  Manila  to  the  whole  of  the  territory 
which  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  signed  on  December  10, 
1898,  passed  from  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  to  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States  and  the  consequent  estab- 
lishment of  military  governraent  throughout  the  entire 
group  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

While  the  treaty  has  not  yet  been  ratified,  it  is  believed 
that  it  will  be  by  the  time  of  the  arrival  at  Manila  ol  the 
commissioners  named  below.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
most  humane,  specific,  and  effective  eitension  of  author- 
ity throughout  these  islands  and  to  secure  with  the  least 
possible  delay  the  bsnefits  of  a  wise  and  generous  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property  to  the  inhabitants,  [  have 
named  Jacob  G.  Schurman,  Rear-Admiral  George 
Dewey,  Major-Genera!  Elwell  8.  Otis,  Charles  Oenby, 
and  Dean  C.  Worcester  to  constitute  a  commission  to 
aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  these  results,— Jbid.p  SS2. 

The  following  are  the  moat  important  articles 
of  the  treaty  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States  as  far  as  the  acquisition  of  territory  is 
concerned: 

The  United  States  ol  America  and  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  Regent  of  Spain,  in  the  uame  of  her  august  sou, 
Don  Alfonso  XIU.,  desiring  to  end  the  state  of  war 
now  existing  between  the  two  countries,  have  for  that 
purpose  appointed  as  plenipotentiaries:    .     . 

Article  1.  'Spain  relinquishesall  claim  of  sovereignty 
over  and  title  to  Cuba. 

And  as  the  island  is,  upon  its  evacuation  by  Spain,  to 
be  occupied  by  the  United  Stales,  the  United  States 
Willi  so  long  as  such  o  ecu  patio  ii  shall  last,  assume  and 
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discfaargo  the  obligations  that  may  under  iatcroatioaal 
law  result  from  the  tact  of  its  occupation  (or  the  protec- 
tion of  liFe  itnd  properly. 

AuTiCLB  2.  Spain  cedes  to  the  United  States  the 
Island  of  Porto  Kico  ami  other  islands  now  nnder 
Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  island 
of  Guam,  in  thj  Marianas  or  LaJrniies. 

ASTICLR  3.    Spain  cedes  to  the  United  States  the 


archipelago  kui 


e  Philippine  Islands,  and  c 


prehending  the  islands  lying  within  tlie  following  lines; 

The  United  States  will  pay  to  Spain  the  sam  of  820,- 
000,00n  WitliJn  three  monthi  after  the  exchange  of  Ihe 
ratifications  of  the  present  treaty. 

Article  9.  Spanish  subjouts.  natitres  of  the  penin- 
sula, re.-iiUing  in  the  territory  over  whii;h  Spain  hy  the 
present  treaty  reUnquiahea  or  I'cdea  her  soverelRnty, 
may  remain  in  such  territory  or  may  remove  Ihere^rom, 
retaininft  in  either  event  all  Ihoir  righl^of  property, 
including  the  right  to  sell  or  dispme  of  suuh  property 
or  of  its  proceeds;  and  thoy  shall  also  bare  the  rijjht  to 
carry  on  their  iaduatry,  eiiramorce,  and  priifcssions, 
being  subject  in  respect  thereof  to  sncli  laws  nt  are 
applicable  to  other  foreigners.  In  case  they  rem.iin  in 
the  territoi^y,  they  may  preserve  thair  allegiance  to  the 
Crown  of  Spain  by  mailing,  before  a  court  of  record, 
within  a  year  from  the  date  ot  the  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions, of  this  treaty,  a  declaration  of  their  decision  to 
preserve  such  allegiance,  in  djfault  of  which  declara- 
tion they  shall  be  held  to  have  renounced  it  and  to  have 
»dopted  the  nationality  of  the  teriltoryin  which  they 
may  reside. 

The  civil  rights  and  polilical  status  of  the  native 
mhabitants  of  the  territories  hereby  ceded  to  the 
Lulled  States  shall  be  determined  by  the  c 

Article  ID.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ti 
wliich  Spain  relinquishes  or  cudos  her  sovereignly  shall 
be  seemed  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.— CiVed 
in  -Current  Historg"  1S98,  AppeiiUij:,  pp.  lOlSSO 

Resolution  introduced  by  Senator  Vest  [  Mo. J 
Peccmber  6,  1898,  tells  its  own  storjf; 
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Retolved  liy  t  e  Senate  and  House  i>f  Eepres^niatiwa  i 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  aiseiiibled,  T 
That  under  tlie  coiistitutiOD  of  tlie  United  States  n 
power  is  givea  to  the  Federal  Government  to  acquire  | 
territory  to    be    held  and  governed  permanently  i 
colonies. 

The  colonial  system  of  European  nations  can  not  1: 
established  imder  our  present  constitution,  but  all 
territory  acquired  by  the  government,  except  such 
small  amount  as  may  be  necessary  lor  coating  stations, 
correction  ot  boundaries,  and  similar  governmental 
purposes,  must  be  acquired  and  governed  with  the  pur- 
pose of  ultimately  organisiing  stieh  territory  into  States 
suitable  for  admission  into  this  Union. — Voiigresnonal 
Record.  Vol.  32,  pa>  1 1.  1808.  p.  433. 

Mr.  Caffery  [  La.]  spoke  od  the  above  resolu-   ' 
tioii,  January  (J,  1899,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  tveiiaveheardsome  startling  doctrines 
announced  on  the  floor  in  regard  to  the  power  of  the 
Govi'rnnient  of  the  United  States  over  all  Territories, 
Wilhont  limitation,  without  modificalion,  Congi-essional 
power  IS  set  up  to  be  supreme  over  them,  without  a  | 
check  in  any  direction.  That  proposition  is  fraught 
with  more  danger  to  our  institutions  than  any  other  ' 
before  made  in  this  House  or  in  the  other.  Here  is  the 
declaration  made  in  the  speech  ot  the  Senator  froni 
Connecticntt  (Mr.  Platt.)  which  was  delivered  in  the 
Senate  on  the  l»th  of  December,  1898: 

"I  propose  to  maintain  that  the  United  States  ia  a 
nation;  that  as  a  nation  it  possesses  every  sovereign 
power  not  reserved  in  its  Constitution  to  the  States  or 
the  people:  that  the  right  to  acquire  territory  was  not 
reserved,  and  is  therefore  an  inherent  sovereign  right; 
that  it  is  a  right  upon  which  there  is  no  limitation,  and 
with  regard  to  which  there  is  no  qaalificationr  that  in 
certain  instances  the  right  may  be  inferred  from  specific 
clauses  in  the  Constitution,  but  that  it  exists  indepen- 
dent of  these  clauses:  that  in  the  right  to  acquire 
territory  is  found  the  right  to  govern  it;  and  as  the 
right  to  acquire  is  a  sovereign  and  inherent  right,  the 
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right  to  govern  is  a  saveroign  right  DOt  limited  in  the 
Constitution,  and  that  these  propositions  are  ill  accord- 
ance with  the  views  of  ihe  framers  of  [he  Conscitution, 
tiie  decisions  oC  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  legislation 
of  Congress." 

Here,  air,  is  the  bold  proposition  advanced  that  ihe 
right  to  govern  is  unlimited,  as  broad,  as  iniperia.1  as 
the  right  to  acquire,  and  thai,  there  is  no  limitation  to 
it  in  the  Const!  tiition,— /did,  p.  433. 

Mr.  President.  1  propose  to  show  that  we  have  never 
yet  acquired  any  territory,  except  possibly  in  the  case 
of  Hawaii  and  except  jioasihiy  in  the  cose  of  Alaslia, 
that  was  not  intended  to  be,  and,  in  Fact,  aftersvards 
actually  became,  curved  into  States,  and  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  holding  territory  In  pcrpetuum  to  be  governed 
despotically  by  Congress,  never  obtained  in  the  United 
States,  I  have  eicepied  possibly  the  case  of  Alaska. 
It  was  thought  to  be  loo  b  eak  and  barren  for  settlement. 
If  it  cannot  be  settled,  but  ivill  remain  a  waste,  no 
barm  is  done.  IF  settled,  it  must  l>o  settled  by  whites, 
and  if  they  settle  it  uiiU  form  a  State,  the  policy  of  our 
Goi^ernment  in  the  pa9t  will  be  pursued. — Ibid,  pp. 
t33,  43i. 

Mr.  Maaoi]  [111.]  January  7,  1899,  introduced 
the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  all  just  powers  ol  government  are  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed;    Therefore,  !»  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  Sta'ea,  That  the 
government  of  the  United  States  of  America  will  not 
attempt  to  govern  the  people  of  any  other  country  in 
the  world  without  the  consent  of  the  people  themselves, 
or  subject  them  by  force  to  our  domination  against 
their  will.— /fcid.  p.  466. 

Mr.  Hoar  [Maaa.]  January  9,  1899,  says: 

Mr.  President,  1  am  quite  sure  that  no  man  who  will 
bear  or  who  will  read  what  I  say  to-day  will  doubt  that 
nothing  could  induce  me  to  say  it  but  a  comaianding 
sense  of  public  duty  1  think  1  dislike  more  than  most 
men  to  differ  from  men  with  whom  I  have  so  long  and 
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BO  constantly  agreed.  I  dislike  to  differ  from  the  Presi- 
dent, nhoae  election  I  hailed  with  such  personal  satis- 
taction  and  such  exulting  anticipations  (or  the  Etepublio. 
J  dislike  to  difler  from  so  many  of  my  party  associates 
in  this  Chamber,  with  whom  I  have  for  bo  many  years 
trod  the  same  path  and  sought  the  same  goal.  '.    .    . 

Certainly,  Mr.  President,  no  man  can  ever  justly 
charge  me  with  a  lack  of  faith  in  my  countrymeo,  or  a 
lack  ot  faith  in  the  principles  on  which  the  Republic  la 
founded,  U  during  thirty  years'  service  within  these 
walls,  or  during  fifty  years  of  constant,  active  and. 
absorbed  interest  in  public  affairs,  there  has  ever  come 
from  my  tips  an  utterance  showing  lack  of  faith  in  the 
people,  in  the  Republic,  in  country,  in  liberty,  or  in  the 
future,  let  them  be  silent  iiovr.    .    .    . 

After  all,  1  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  think  that 
our  fathers,  who  won  the  Revolution  and  who  framed 
the  Constitution,  were  the  wisest  builders  of  states  the 
world  has  yet  seen.  1  think  they  knew  where  to  seek 
fur  the  best  lessons  of  experience  and  they  knew  how  to 
lay  down  the  rules  which  should  be  the  best  guides  for 
for  theli' descendants.  They  did  not  disdain  to  study 
ancient  history.  They  knew  what  caused  the  downfall 
of  the  mighty  Roman  Republic.  They  read,  as  Chatham 
said  he  did,  the  history  of  the  freedom,  of  the  decay,  and 
the  enslavement  of  Greece.  They  knew  to  what  she 
owed  her  glory  and  to  what  she  owed  her  ruin,  They 
learned  from  her  the  doctrine  that  while  there  is  little 
else  that  a  democracy  cannot  accomplish  it  cannot  rule 
over  vassal  states  or  subject  peoples  without  bringing 
in  the  elements  of  death  nto  its  own  constitution.  ,  ,  , 

The  Senator  further  goes  on  to  taunt  me  with  doubt 
and  fear.  .Well,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  that  I 
have  been,  am  now,  or  am  likely  to  be  in  a  condition  ot 
much  doubt  in  regard  to  this  transaction.  I  am  com- 
pelled to  part  company  with  the  Senator!-  But  I  am 
very  confident  I  am  in  a  company  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  the  signers  of  the  l>eclaration,  the  men  o[ 
the  Revolution,  and  the  great  statesmen  and  lovers  of 
liberty  of  eve]";  generation  since  until  ^is  iqoaths  am, 
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Ab  to  rear.  I  will  retura  tbe  kiudness  of  my  honorable 
friend  by  suggesting  to  him  that  there  is  a  tear  wlijcii  I 
hopes  oiuc  tirae  may  possess  him,  which  isdetiaed  by  the 
highest  authority  as  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  -  It  is  the 
fear  of  the  Lord;  (he  fear  of  doing  wrong;  the  fear  of 
usurping  power;  the  Tear  of  violaUng  trusts;  the  tear 
o[  violating  the  highest  trust  ever  committed  to  mortal 
man — a  restrained,  delegated,  and  specific  political 
power  entrusted  to  him  for  public  ends,  for  the  serrice 
of  liberty  and  the  benefit  of  the  people. 


I  ngn 


I  hope  not  to  weary  the  Senate  by  r 
this  is  the  greatest  question,  this  question  of  the  power 
and  authority  of  our  Conslitution  in  this  matter,  I  had 
almost  said,  that  had  been  discussed  among  mankind 
tram  the  beglnnii)^  of  time.  Certainly  it  is  the  greatest 
question  ever  discubsed  in  this  Chamber  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Goyernmeot.  The  question  ia  this: 
Have  we  the  right,  as  doubtless  we  have  the  pKyslcal 
power,  to  enter  upon  the  government  of  ten  or  twelve 
million  subject  people  without  constitutional  restraint? 
or  that  question  the  Senator  from  Connectieut  takes  the 
affirmative.     And  upon  that  question  I  desire  to  join 


I    shall    take    but    a    very    few    minutes     more. 

Charles  Sumner  affirmed  repeatedly,  and  the  people 
of  Maasacbusetts  supported  him  in  that  affirmation 
what  at  last  the  whole  Republican  party,  and  I  have 
thought  till  within  the  last  six  months  the  whole  coun- 
try, had  come  to  believe,  that  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence ia  co-equal  with  the  Constitution,  the  one 
being  a  grant  of  power  and  the  other  a  sovereign  rule 
of  interpretation, 

Charles  Sumner  says: 

"The  words  that  gQvernaicnts  derive  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  are  sacred 
words,  full  of  lite-giving  energy.  Not  simply  national 
independence  was  here  proclaimed,  but  also  the  primal 
rights  of  all  mankind.  Then  and  there  appeared  the 
angel  of  human  liberation,  speaking  and  acting  at  oncQ 
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witb  heaven  born  strength,  breaking  hol;s,  unloosing 
bonds,  and  opening  prison  doors;  always  ranging  on  its 
mighty  arrand,  wherever  there  are  any,  no  matter  ol 
what  country  or  race,  wiio  struggle  (or  rights  denied; 
now  cheering  Garibaldi  at  Naples,  as  it  bad  cheered 
Washington  in  the  snows  at  Valley  Forge,  and  especial- 
ly visiting  all  who  are  downtrod,  whispering  thai  there 
is  none  ao  poor  as  to  be  without  rights  which  every  mas 
is  bound  to  respect,  none  so  degraded  as  to  be  beneatlb' 
its  beneficent  reach,  none  so  lofty  as  to  be  above 
restraining  power," 

,     ,     .    Ah,  Mr.  President,  shall  we  turn  it  [the  painb*' 
Ing  of  the  signing  ol  the  Declaration  of  Independence] 
with  its  face   to  the  wall?    Shalt   the  scroll  lii 
■tricken  from  the  hand  of  Jefferson  and  anothc 
there  which  shall  read; 

"Governments  derive  Iheir  just  powers  from  ihe  con- 
sent of  the  governed— some  o(  them.  Men  are  created 
eq«al^8ome  of  them.  Taxation  and  representation  go 
together— tor  us,  not  for  otlier  men.  Life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  are  held  In  the  Philippina 
Islands  at  our  will,  and  not  at  the  wilt  of  the  people." 

At  the  close  ot  the  nineteenth  century  the  American 
Republic,  after  Its  example  in  abolishing  slavery  has 
spread  through  the  world,  is  asked  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  to  adopt  a  doctrine  of  constitutional  ex- 
pansion on  the  principle  that  it  is  ri(;ht  to  conauer,  buy, 
and  subject  a  whole  nation  if  we  happen  to  deem  it  for 
their  good— for  ihelr  good  as  we  conceive  it.  and  not  as 
they  conceive  it. 

Mr.  President,  Abraham  Lincoln  said,  "No  man  was 
ever  created  good  enough  lo  own  another."  No  nation 
was  ever  created  good  enough  to  own  another. 

No  single  American  workman,  no  humble  American 
home,  will  ever  1m!  better  or  happier  for  the  constitu- 
tional doctrine  which  the  Senator  Jrom  Connecticut 
proclaims.  If  it  be  adopted  here  not  only  Ihe  work- 
man's wages  will  oe  diminished,  not  only  will  the  bur- 
den of  taxation  be  increased,  not  only  like  the  peasant 
□1  Europe,  will  he  be  born  with  a  heavy  debt  about 
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his  neck  and  will  stagger  wlih  an  armed  soldier  upon 
his  back,  bul  hia  digoit}'  will  be  dishonariad  and  his 
manhood  discrowned  by  the  aut  of  his  own  Govern- 
ment.—/fii"./,  pp.  494,  499.  !iOO.  501. 

Mr.  Mason  [III.]  Jnu.  10,  1809,  speaka  on 
hia  resolution: 

The  proposition,  however,  (ollowed  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr,  Hoar),  and  to  which  I  wish  to 
invite  the  attention  of  my  distinguiahed  Irlfud  from 
Ohio  (Mr,  Foraker) — and  he  knows  with  what  sincerity 
I  say  "  my  friend  "—is  to  the  effect,  first,  ihat  we  have 
no  right  to  acquire  territory  lor  an  unconstitntional 
purpose;  second,  that  the  Constitution  must  be  inter- 
preted in  the  light  of  the  Declaration  ol  Independence, 
and,  therefore,  third,  that  we  hnve  no  right  under  the 
Constitution  to  acquire  territory  for  the  purpose  of 
governing  a  people  without  their  consent. 

1  had  hoped  (or  some  power  of  language  that  the  old 
masters  were  said  to  have  who  stood  within  this  forum 
in  the  past,  [  have  almost  prayed  for  some  magnetic 
power  that  I  could  turn  the  tide  for  the  liberty  of  those 
people,  for  some  magnetic  power  that  I  could  draw  yon 
so  close  that  I  could  write  in  living  letters  upon  your 
hearts  the  word  "Liberty."  Not  liberty,  Mr,  Presideot, 
for  your  family  as  I  prescribe  it,  not  liberty  for  me  or 
my  children  by  your  dictation,  not  Austrian  liberty  for 
Hungary,  not  Spanish  liberty  tor  Cuba,  not  English 
liberty  for  the  United  States,  aye,  and  not  American 
liberty  for  the  Philippines,  but  universal  liberty — 
universal  liberty  lor  which  onr  fathers  died. 

Jan,  11,  1899,  Mr.  Bacoa  introduced  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Resolved  bg  the  Sen  <te  and  Home  of  Kepreaeniativea 
'fthe  Unite  I  Stales  of  America  in  Congress  asse  ■iibted. 

First,  J  That  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  Slates  have  not  waged  the  recent  war  with 
Spain  for  o-inquest  and  for  the  acquisition  of  foreign 
territory,  but  solely  tor  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the 
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resolution  of  Congress  making  the  declaration  of  said 
war,  tlie  acquisition  of  such  small  tracts  of  land  or 
harboi's  as  may  lie  necessary  for  governmental  purposes 
being  not  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  same. 

Second.  'I'liat  in  demanding  and  in  receiving  the 
cession  ot  the  Philippine  Islands  it  is  not  the  purpose  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  secure  and 
maintaia  dominion  over  Ih-  same  as  a  part  ot  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  or  to  incorporate  the  inhabit- 
ants thereof  as  citizens  ot  the  United  States,  or  to  hold 
said  inhabitants  as  vassals  or  subjects  of  this  Govern- 

Third.  That  whereas  at  the  time  of  the  declaration 
of  war  by  tlie  United  States  ogaiast  Spain,  and  prior 
thereto,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Islands  were 
actively  engaged  in  a  war  with  Spain  to  achieve  their 
independence,  and  whereas  said  purpose  and  the  mili- 
tary operations  thereunder  have  not  been  abandoned, 
but  are  still  being  actively  prosecuted  thereunder, 
therefore,  in  recognition  of  and  in  obedience  to  the 
vital  principles  announced  in  the  great  declaration  that 
governments  derive  "their  just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed,"  the  Government  of  the  Uijited 
States  recogniites  that  the  people  of  tlie  Pliillppiue 
Islands  ot  a  right  ought  to  be  free  aud  independent; 
that,  with  this  view  aud  to  give  effect  to  the  same,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  required  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Spain  to  relinquish  its  authority  and  gov- 
ernment  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  to  withdraw  its 
land  and  naval  forces  from  the  Philippine  Istauds  and 
from  the  waters  thereof. 

Fourth.  That  the  United  States  hereby  disclaim  an; 
disposition  or  intention  to  exercise  sovereignty,  jnria- 
dictioa  or  control  over  said  islands,  and  assert  their 
determination,  when  an  independent  government  shall 
have  been  duly  erected  therein  entitled  to  recognition 
as  such,  to  transfer  to  said  government,  upon  terma 
which  shall  be  reasonable  and  just,  all  rights  secured 
under  the  cession  by  Spain,  and  to  thereupon  leave  tho 
goveruuient  and  control  of  the  islands  to  their  people. 
—Ibid,  p.  561. 
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Senator  Foraker  [0.]  saya: 


I  am  nilliag  to  trust  the  admmistratinn;  I  am  willlDg 
tu  trust  the  institutions  oF  this  Governinent  aud  th« 
people  of  this  Government  to  do  justice  to  the  Filipinos. 
1  hare  no  sympathy  whatever  Mr,  President,  and  I  do 
not  believe  the  Administration  has,  with  the  war  which 
some  people  talk  abqut  makinf(  on  Agiiinaldo  and  his 
followers  in  their  struggle  tor  liberty  and  independence. 
and  I  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  talk  that  is 
indulged  in  in  some  places  about  making  war  on  Gomez 
and  his  followers  who  have  been  struggling  for  the 
liberation  of  Cuba.  In  due  time  all  that  will  be  reached 
and  considered.  But  I  say  now  that  this  case,  as  every 
other  case,  must  stand  oi'  Fall  on  its  own  merits  and  be 
measured  by  its  own  Facts, conditions, and  circumstances. 

I  know  whereof  1  speak  when  I  say  that  of  the  (out 
things  we  had  the  choice  of  doing — giving  the  islands 
back  to  Spain,  giving  them  to  other  countries,  leaving 
them  to  anarchy,  or  taking  them  ourselves— the  Presi- 
dent 'acted  most  wisely  when  he  concluded  that  we 
sht>uld  take  them  ourselves:  and  he  comes  now  and 
says,  when  he  submits  this  treaty,  "  You  put  me  to  war; 
liere  is  the  result:  here  are  these  people:  do  with  them 
as  you  like,"  It  is  For  the  Congress  ot  the  United  Stales 
to  investigate  and  End  out  about  the  islands  oF  the 
Philippines,  what  kind  ot  inhabitants  they  may  have, 
whether  or  not  they  are  capable  of  government,  and 
whether  oi-  not  they  want  government,  or  whether  or 
not  only  a  Few  want  government. 

I  wish,  in  concluding,  to  submit  and  have  printed  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks  the  order  made  by  the  presi- 
dent with  respect  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  dated  Dec- 
ember '21.  18U8.  I  simil  not  slop  Co  read  it  hnt  I  submit 
it  and  aak  that  it  may  go  into  the  record  simply  that  the 
spirit  with  which  ho  has  undertaken  to  do  what  he  is 
doing  may  be  made  manifest. — Ibid,  p.  572. 

Mr".  Bacon  Bpeaks  on  hia  reBoliitions,  January 
18,  1899,  in  part,  in  tlieae  words: 
Mr.  President,  those  with  whom  I  am  in  sympathy  in 
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not  favor  the  acquisition  bj  the 
United  States  of  distant  territory,  of  territory  so  remot« 
as  not  to  be  within  the  proper  sphere  of  Che  influence  of 
tlie  United  Stales,  and  more  especially  of  territories 
peopled  by  an  altogether  alien  and  different  race.  Fur- 
ther than  that,  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  consistent 
witli  our  views  and  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of 
our  government  that  any  territory,  speaking  generally, 
should  be  annexed  to  the  United  States  against  the  will 
of  the  people  inhabiting  such  territory.  We  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  possible  to  safely  incorporate  as  a  State 
any  community  lyini;  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  globe. 
We  do  not  t>elieve  that  it  is  either  to  the  in! 
witliin  the  governmental  power  of  this  country 
territory  with  a  view  to  its  Iteing  held  as  a  colony,  and 
its  citizens,  or  rather  its  inhabitants,  held  i 
Ibid,  p.  133. 

Mr.  Lodge  [Maaa.]  says'. 

My  own  views  as  to  our  constitutional  rights  and 
powers  are  simple  and  well  defined,  and  have  not  been 
formed  without  some  study,  both  of  our  constitution 
and  our  history.  I  shall  content  myself  with  siati 
them.  I  believe  that  the  United  States  has  the  i 
doubted  power,  which  it  has  frequently  exercised, 
acquire  territory  and  to  hold  and  govern  it.  I  am  res 
to  admit  if  necessary  that  actions  in  these  directioi 
must  be  taken  for  constitutional  purposes,  but  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  purposes,  when  Congress  is  aboat 
to  exercise  these  or  any  other  powers,  must  be  determ- 
ined by  Congress  itself  through  its  majority.  1  believe 
that  the  power  of  the  United  States  in  any  territorial 
possession  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  States  themselves 
is  absolute,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  limitation 
placed  upon  such  outside  possessions  by  the  thirteenth 
amendment. 

Constitutions  do  not  make  people:  people  make 
Eonstitutions.  Our  constitution  is  great  and  admirable, 
because  the  men  who  made  it  were  so  and  the  people 
who  ratiQed  it  and  lived  under  it  were  and  are  brave, 
intelligent,  and  lovers  of  liberty.  There  is  a  higher 
sanction  and  a  surer  protection  to  life  and  lil>erty,  to 
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the  right  of  free  speech  and  trial  by  jury,  to  justice 
and  hiiiuaaity,  in  the  traditioos,  the  beiiefs,  the  habits 
of  mind,  and  the  character  of  the  American  people 
than  aay  which  can  be  alturded  by  any  constitutiOD.  no 
matter  how  wisely  drawn,  IT  the  American  people 
were  disposed  to  tyranny,  injustice,  and  oppression,  a 
constitution  would  offer  but  a  temporary  barrier  to 
their  ambitions,  and  the  reverence  for  the  constitution, 
and  for  law  and  justice  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  the 
Americao  people  believe  in  freed  am  and  humanity,  in 
equal  justice  to  all  men,  and  in  equal  rights  before  the 
law,  and  while  they  so  believe,  the  great  doctrines  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  of  the  Constitution 
will  never  be  in  peril. 

To  the  American  people  and  their  Government  I  am 
ready  to  intrust  my  lite,  my  liberty,  my  honor;  and 
what  ia  tar  dearer  to  me  than  anything  personal  to 
myself,  the  lives  and  the  liberty  of  my  chtldres  and  my 
children's  i-bildren.  IF  I  am  ready  thus  to  trust  my 
children  to  the  Government,  which  the  American  peo- 
ple create  and  sustain,  am  I  to  shrink  from  iutiusting 
to  that  same  people  the  late  and  fortune  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Philippine  'Islands?  I  have  beheld  with 
amazement  the  specters  of  wrong  doing  which  bare 
been  conjured  up  here  and  charged  as  possible  to  the 
American  people,  I  have  been  astonished  to  hear  out- 
side this  Chamber  men  who  for  three  years  watched 
unmoTed  the  torture  of  Cuba,  pleading  with  fervid 
eloquence  tor  the  Filipinos,  just  rescued  by  us  from 
Spain,  against  the  possible  cruelty  which  Americans 
might  inflict  upon  them.     .    .     ,     —Ibid,  pp.  958,  959. 

From  Senator  Teller  [Colo.]:, 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  pretend  at  the  present  time 
to  go  into  any  discussion  ot  this  question  except  to  say 
that  the  precedents  which  I  have  presented,  commenc- 
ing with  1803  and  extending  to  the  organization  of 
Oklahoma  Territory  in  1890,  show  that  it  has  been  the 
legislative  idea  in  this  country  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  tlie  statutes  of  the  United  States 
do  not  go  by  their  own  force  into  the  Territories,  This 
is  in  accordance  with  a  great  number  of  decisions  of 
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the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uaited  Stales.  co:iim 
witli  the  deciskiu  made  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  who' 
has    rightfully    been    (;aUed    the    espounder   ol    tha    | 
const i tu ti OD.— J 6 i"d,  j  .  963. 

Senator  Geo.  F.  Hoar,  after  studying  the 
docuinenta  and  reports  respecting  the  Philip- 
pine question,  draws  tlie  following  eoncluaiona: 

.  .  .  They  [  the  documents,  etc.]  establish,  beyond 
reasonable  doiibl,  clearly: 

One.  That  Aguioaldo  is  an  honest,  patriotic,  and 
brave  man.  Indeed,  that  ia  the  express  testimony  of 
Mr.  Scliurman,  president  of  Cornell  University,  and 
president  of  the  commission  appointed  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  investigate  matters  there. 

Two.  That  Aguinaldo  was  the  chosen  leatlcr  of  the 
people  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Three.  That  that  people  hare  (rom  the  beginning 
desired  independence  and  desire  it  now. 

Four.  That  this  desire  was  commnnicated 'to  our 
commanders  when  they  gave  them  arras,  accepted 
their  aid,  and  brought  Aguinaldo  from  his  exiii 
ho  was  put  in  command  of  30,000  Filipino  soldiers,  whd  ] 
were  already  in  arms  and  oi'ganized. 

Five.    That    the  people  of    the  Philippine  Islands, 
before  we  fired  npon  their  troops,  had  delivered  their  J 
own  land  from  Spain,  with  the  single  exception  of  the   I 
town  of  Manila,  and  that  they  hemmed' in  the  SpanisB   j 
troops  on  land  by  a  line  extending  from  water  to  watfir..] 

Six.  I'hat  we  could  not  have  captured  the  Spanish  1 
garrison,  which  was  done  by  an  arrangement  before-  J 
hand,  upon  a  mere  show  of  resistance  but  for  [be  fact  . 
that  they  were  so  hemmed  in  by  Agninaldo's  forces  and.  T 
could  not  retreat  beyond  the  range  and  fire  of  the  guns  | 
of  our  fleet. 

Seven!  That  during  ail  this  period  from  the  begin?  I 
ning  to  the  final  conflict  the  Filipinos  were  repeatedly  I 
informing  our  Government,  not  only  by  eommunica^  J 
tions  addressed  to  tlie  commandei's  on  land  and  S 
but  by  those  addressed  xa  tlie  President  of  the  Ualti^J 
States,  that  they  desired  their  freedom,  and  that  diej 
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Eight,.  'That  the j  were  lit  for  iDdependence,  They 
had  churches,  lihraries,  works  of  art  and  education. 
They  were  better  educated  than  many  American  com- 
munities within  the  memory  of  some  of  us.  They  were 
eager  and  ambitious  to  learn.  They  were  governing 
the  entire  island,  e.\cept  Manila,  In  order  and  quiet, 
with  municipal  gorernmcnts,  courts  of  justice,  schools, 
and  a  complete  constitution  resting  upon  the  consent  of 
the  people.  They  were  better  titted  for  seK-govern- 
mect  than  any  couutry  on  the  American  continent 
sonth  ot  us,  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Cape  Horn;  or 
than  San  Domingo  or  Haiti,  when  tliese  countries, 
respectively,  achieved  their  independence,  and  are 
fitter  for  self-go verninent  than  some  of  them  now. 
They  are  now  as  fit  Ijr  sell-government  as  was  Japan 
when  she  was  welcomed  into  the  family  of  nations. 

'  Nine.  That  the  outbreak  ot  hostilities  was  not  their 
'fault,  but  ours.— Congressional  Record,  April  IS,  ISOO, 
pp.  43.  U. 

I  Senator  Culloni  [111.]  discuaaeB  the  conetitn- 
UoiibI  gnestion  as  follows: 

There  has  been  much  said  about  the  Constitution  of 
and  by  its  own  force  "following  the  flag;"  that  "when- 
ever the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  is  established 
over  any  terrilory,"  then  and  there  earproprio  tigore 
the  Constitution  is  in  force,  without  any  action  by 
Congress,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  agree  to  that.  In 
my  judgment,  such  doctrine  is  not  sound;  and  if  I  may 
refer  to  parties  in  this  Senate,  it  has  never  been 
believed  by  the  Republican  party  that  that  was  the  true 
doctrine. 

I  In  the  first  national  convention  of  the  Republican 
party,  held  in  Fhiladelphia  in  185G,  the  following 
declaration  was  made; 

I  Reaolved,  Tliat  the  Constitution  confers  on  Congress 
the  sovereign  powers  over  the  Territories  of  the  Unitsd 
States  for  their  government. 


< 
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Mr.  President,  many  people  of  the  United  States  aeem 
to  ypgiin!  the  new  possessions  acquired  by  Abieriean 
arms  and  deeded  to  us  by  Spain  in  accordance  with  Ibe 
Ireaty  of  Paris,  proclaimed  at  Washington,  April  11, 
1880,  as  lieing  fully  annexed  to  the  United  States  and 
entitled  to  the  same  rights  and  treatment  as  one  of  onr 
home  Territories.  The  truth  is  that  Congress,  under 
the  Constitution,  -can  gire  to  the  Forto  Ricana  such 
a  form  of  Government  as  is  deemed  heat  for  them  and 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Constitution  of  tlic  I 

States  puts  Congress  in  a  straight- jacket  and  reijiiire:>  a 
particular  form  of  government  (or  every  new  acquisi- 
tion of  territory.  Wo  can  give  them  a  territorial  form 
of  government,  such  as  is  our  usual  form.  We  can 
govern  them  by  a  commission,  by  a  military  governor, 
or  govern  them  as  colonies  or  dependencies.  So  far  aa 
I  am  concerned,  I  believe  in  the  ordinary  Territorial 
form  of  government:  but  so  far  as  the  Constitution  is 
concerned,  I  do  not  regard  the  country  as  tied  down  to 
any  particular  form. 

There  is  no  division  among  the  majority  in  either 
House  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  on  this 
subject.  The  majority  all  agree  that  the  Constitution 
does  not  extend  by  its  own  power  over  these  new  pos- 
sessions, and  that  Congress  can  legislate  tor  them  as  it 
deems  wise,  subject  only  to  the  prohibitions  upon  Con- 
gress in  the  Constitution.  The  Democratic  party 
accepted  the  other  view,  that  the  Constitution  does 
extend  by  its  own  force  into  the  territories.  .  .  . 
— Congressional  Record,  Aprils,  3900, pp.  3875, 3877. 

Extracts  from  the  speech  of  Senator  Bever- 
edge  [Ind.]  Jan.  9,  1900: 

The  Secretary  read  the  joint  resolution  (S.  R.  5S) 
defining  the  policy  of  the  United  States  relative  to  tha 
Philippine  Islands,  as  follows: 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  Oj  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  of  Amrriaa  in  Congress  as- 
sembled. That  the  Philippine  Islands  are  territory  be- 
longing to  the  United  States;  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
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the  United  States  to  retain  tliem  as  siu-li  and' to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  such  gove""nmBntal  control  Ll..  jugh- 
out  tlie  arehipel^o  as  the  situation  may  demand. 


Mr.  President,  the  times  call  [or  candor.  Ttie  Philip- 
pines are  ours  forever,  "territory  belonging  to  the 
United  States,"  as  the  Constitution  calls  for.  And  just 
beyond  the  Philippines  are  China's  illimitable  markets. 
We  will  not  retreat  from  eiiher.  We  will  not  repudiate 
OUT  duty  in  the  archipelago.  We  will  not  abandon  oar 
opportunity  in  the  Orient.  Wo  will  not  renounce  onr 
part  in  the  mission  of  our  race,  trustee,  under  God,  of 
the  civilization  of  the  world.  And  we  will  move  for- 
ward to  our  work,  not  howling  out  regrets  like  slaves 
whipped  til  their  burdens,  but  with  gratitude  for  a  t;isk 
worthy  of  our  strength,  and  thanksgiving  to  Almighty 
Qod  that  He  has  marked  us  as  His  chosen  people, 
henceforth  to  lead  ia  the  regeneration  of  the  world. 


Here,  then,  Senators,  is  the  situation.  Two  years  ago 
there  was  no  land  in  all  the  world  which  we  could  oc- 
cupy for  any  purpose.  Our  commerce  was  daily  tttm- 
iug  toward  the  Orient,  and  geography  aud  trade  devel- 
opments made  necessary  our  commercial  empire  over 
the  Pacific.  And  in  that  ocean  we  had  no  commercial, 
naval,  or  military  base.  To-day  we  have  one  of  the 
three  great  ocean  possessions  of  the  globe,  located  at 
the  most  commanding  commercial,  naval,  and  military 
points  in  the  eastern  seas,  wiCbiu  hail  of  India,  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  China,  richer  in  its  own  resources 
than  any  equal  body  of  laud  on  the  entire  globe,  and 
peopled  by  a  race  which  civilization  demands  shall  bo 
improved.  JShall  we  abandon  it?  That  man  little  knows 
the  common  people  of  the  Republic,  little  understands 
the  instincts  of  our  race,  who  thinks  we  will  not  hold  it 
fast  aud  hold  it  forever,  administering  just  goverjuueat 
by  simplcHt  methods.  We  may  trick  up  devices  t"?)  shift 
our  burden  and  lessen  our  opportunity;  they  will  avail 
us  nothing  but  delay.  We  may  tangle  conditions  by 
applying  academic  arrangements  of  self-government  to 
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The  DEttion's  power  to  make  rules  and  regulations  tor 
the  government  of  its  possessions  is  not  confined  toan; 
given  set  of  rules  or  regulations.  It  ia  not  confined  to 
any  particular  formula  of  laws  or  kinds  of  government 
or  type  of  administration.  Where  do  Senators  find 
constitutionai  warrant  for  any  special  kind  of  govern- 
ment in  "  to.Titory  belonging  to  the  United  States?" 
The  language  affirming  our  power  to  govern  such  terri- 
tory is  as  broad  as  the  requirements  of  all  possible  situ- 
ations. And  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitutjon  to 
limit  that  comprehensive  language.  The  very  reverse  ia 
true.  For  power  to  administer  government  anywhere 
and  in  any  manner  the  situation  demands  would  have 
been  in  Congress  if  the  Constitution  had  been  silent, 
not  merely  because  it  is  a  power  not  reserved  to  the 
State  or  people;  not  merely  because  it  is  a  power  in- 
herent in  and  an  attribute  of  nationality:  not  even  be- 
cause it  might  be  inferred  from  other  specihe  provisions 
of  the  Constitution;  bat  because  it  is  the  power  most 
necessary  for  the  ruling  tendency  of  our  race— the  ten- 
dency to  explore,  expand  and  grow,  to  sail  new  seas 
and  seek  new  lands,  subdue  the  wilderness,  revitalize 
decaying  peoples,  and  plant  civilized  and  civilisiag 
governments  over  all  the  globe. — CotigTeasional  Be  -ord. 
Senate,  Jan.  9,  1000. 

After  readiog  the  following  bill,  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  epoke,  Id  part,  aa  gaoted 
below: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  when  allinsurreetJon  against 
the  sovereignty  and  authority  of  the  United  Stales  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  acquired  from  Spaiu  by  the 
treaty  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  10th  day  of  December, 
199S,  shall  have  been  completely  suppressed  by  the 
military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  Slates,  all  mili- 
tary, civil,  and  judicial  powers  necessary  to  govern  the 
said  islands  shall,  until  otherwise  provided  by  Congress, 
be  vested  in  such  person  and  persona,  and  shall  be  ex- 
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ercised  In  such  manner  as  the  President  of  the  United 
Stules  shall  direct  for  maintaining  and  protecting  the 
inhabitants  of  said  islaiirls  in  the  tree  enjoyment  of 
their  liberty,  property,  and  religion. 

Mk.  Lodge.    This  bill,  Mr.  President,  ia  simple  but 
all  sufHcicut.     It  makes  do  declarations  and  offers  no 


promises  as  to  a  future  we  can  not  yet  predict.    It 
meets  the  need  of  the  present  and  stops  there.     .    .     . 

.  ,  .  I  hope  and  believe  that  we  shall  retain  the 
islands,  and  that,  peace  and  order  once  restored,  we 
shall  anil  should  reestablish  civil  government,  begin- 
ning ivllh  the  towns  and  villages,  where  the  iniiabitants 
are  able  to  manage  tlioir  own  aSairs.  We  should  give 
them  IioQost  administration,  and  prompt  and  eflicietit 
courts.  We  should  see  to  it  that  there  is  entire  protec- 
tion to  persons  anil  property,  In  order  to  encourage  the 
development  of  tlie  islands  by  the  assurance  of  safety 
to  investors  of  capital.  All  men  should  he  protected  in 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  the  doors  thrown 
open  to  missionaries  of  all  Christian  sects.  The  land, 
which  belongs  to  the  people,  and  of  which  they  have 
been  robbed  in  the  past,  should  be  returned  to  them 
and  iheir  titles  made  secure.  We  should  inaugurate 
and  carry  forword,  in  the  most  earnest  and  liberal  way, 
a  comprehensive  system  of  popular  education.  Finally, 
while  we  bring  prosperity  to  the  islands  by  developing 
Ihcir  resources,  we  should,  as  rapidly  as  conditions  will 
permit,  bestow  upon  them  self-government  and  home 
rule.  Such,  in  outline,  is  the  policy  which  I  believe 
can  be  and  will  be  pursued  toward  the  Philippines,  It 
will  require  time,  patience,  honesty,  and  ability  for  its 
completion,  but  it  is  thoroughly  practicable  and  reason- 
able.—Co  nflress?o»a(  R  cord.  Senate,  Mara     7,  1900. 

Senator  Cliaancej  Depew'a  position  on  the 
present  problem  is  indicated  in  the  following 
extracts: 

It  has  been  repeatedly  said  here  that  government  by 
the  United  States  in  these  islands  will  be  a  despotiam. 
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Such-a  belief  shows  a  aiagular  ignorance  or  misappte- 
tinnsiou  of  the  constitutional  limitation  upon  oqf 
poivBrs  and  the  spirit  of  our  conatitiiUon,  While  the 
constitution  does  not  extend  over  the  Teriitories  of  iU 
own  force  and  without  legislation,  its  prohifaittonB  are 
binding  on  Congress.  In  those  probibitiODS,  which  are 
also  privllegcB  enjoyed  by  the  people  wherever  our 
ji]i'i!idiction  extends,  is  a  complete  charter  of  rights 
which  Congress  can  neither  limit  or  impair.  All  per- 
sonal privileges  and  immunities,  anch  as  religious  free- 
dom, property  rights,  freedom  of  speaeh  and  the  press, 
and  equality  before  the  law  must  prevail  wherever  our 
Bag  floats.  But'outaide  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  is 
an  unwritten  law  created  by  the  genius  of  the  institu- 
tions of  tlie  paramount  power  and  controlling  its  acts 
and  officials  in  all  colonial  governmenta. 

This  is  not  a  sordid  view,  nor  can  any  right 
apprehension  of  our  Philippine  policy  or  our  relation  to 
our  island  colonies  be  sordid  or  purely  commercial. 
Commerce  and  civilization  always  go  together,  la 
spite  of  ourselves  we  have  colonial  possessions.  We 
have  no  policy  to  declare,  no  glittering  resohitions  or 
proclamations  to  make  and  in  the  future  to  embarraai 
us.  We  will  stamp  out  the  insurrection  and  establish  a 
stable  government  We  will  organize  local  govern- 
ment. We  will  constitute  courts.  We  will  insure  with 
the  whole  power  of  the  United  States  security  for  life 
and  property,  freedom  of  religion  and  equal  and  just 
administration  of  the  law. 

The  kindergarten  of  liberty,  under  proper  iustructorSi 
rapidly  develops  its  pupils  for  larger  possibilities  for 
citizenship,  respect  for  law,  for  judicial  duties  and  for 
a  constantly  increasing  share  in  their  local  and  general 
assemblies.  One  year  of  rule  by  the  United  Slates  to 
Cuba  is  a  convincing  object  lesaon.9  Brigands  have 
become  farmers,  and  revolutionists  conservative 
citizens.  Order  has  taken  the  place  of  anarchy,  aud 
law  of  license.  The  Cubans  are  developing  their  indus- 
tries and  rapidly  acquiring  habits  of  self-government. 
So  the  uplifting  of  the  people  of  the  Pbillppi 
comprehension    aud    practice    of    orderly    industry* 
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respncC  (or  iDdiridiinl  rights,  coniideQce  and  then  par- 
ticipation 111  government  will  add  enormously  to  their 
happiness  and  reuiprocdly  lo  the  strength,  prosperity 
and  power  of  our  country. — Co'iijregsioiial  ReGuidi 
Senaie,  Mar,  h  7,  1900. 


I.  Give  an  account  of  the  steps  that  let  up  to  tliewar 
with  Spain.  2.  What  means  dtil  Pi-eaident  McEinley 
take  to  try  to  avoid  war?  S.  What  erent  evidently 
had  much  to  do  with  causing  the  war?  4.  VVhat  power 
did  the  President  ask?  5.  What  spirit  auimatea  Con- 
gress when  it  dec^lared  war?  6.  fiow  can  you  prove 
jonr  answer?  7.  What  position  was  talten  in  the  Sec- 
ond Annual  Mesiageiu  it'gard  to  thegain  ngof  Manilal 
8.  What  territory  does  the  President  claim  was  gained 
by  the  capture  of  Manila?  9.  What  territory  was  to  go 
to  tlio  United  States  hy  the  terms  of  the  protocol?  1». 
What  is  a  protocol?  11,  What  claim  was  made  by  the 
Filipinos?  12.  Ou  what  grounds  did  they  make  their 
claim?  13.  What  claim  was  made  in  regard  to  the 
effect  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  in  regard  to  the  acquisition 
of  territory  in  the  Philippines? 

1.  Give  the  t«rma  of  the  Treaiy  of  Peace.  3.  Compare 
the  resolutions  introduced  respecting  the  ilisposition 
that  should  be  made  of  the  Philippines.  3.  What  con- 
stitutional question  was  raised  id  this  discuss  ion?  4. 
Was  the  same  question  raised  in  1803?  5,  Give  the  con- 
stitutional arguments  of  the  friends  of  annexation;  6. 
the  same  for  those  opposed.  7.  Give  tiie  arguments 
based  on  expediency  of  the  friends  of  anneialion;  8. 
tfie  same  for  ihoie  opposed.  9.  Compare  these  argu- 
ments.   10.  WhatisthefundamentalquesttoQ  In  dispute? 


1.  Trace  tlie  constitutional  questions  which  have 
divided  men  from  1803  to  ISOO.  2.  Show  what  changes 
have  taken  place.  3.  What  are  the  esaenljal  diSerences 
in  the  earlier  and  the  last  annexatiouB?  4,  Make  a  map 
to  show  the  territorial  possessions  at  each  era  of  our 
growth.  ''  5.  Discuss  the  question  of  the  results  of  ex- 
^nsion— what  the  dangers — what  the  advantagest,  6. 
Write  the  history  of  our  territorial  development;  7. 
Make  a  list  of  the  Presidents  under  whom  expansion 
took  pla"e.  8.  Make  a  list  of  statesmen  who  have  op- 
posed  acquisition  ol    territory;    of    those    who    have 
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